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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


An  increasing  demand  for  everything  relating  to  the  vegetable 
productions  of  India  has  of  late  years  been  the  means  of 
eliciting  from  various  quarters  much  useful  information,  tend- 
ing to  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with,  as  well  as  improve- 
ment of,  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  The  idea  that 
a  collection  of  ascertained  facts  regarding  the  uses  of  Indian 
plants  is  still  a  desideratum,  led  to  the  compilation  of  the 
following  pages.  A  vast  quantity  of  miscellaneous  matl' 
scattered  throughout  the  pages  of  Rheede,  Ainslie,  Roxburgh, 
Wallich,  Wight,  Royle,  and  others  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  botany;  and  it  frequently  occurred  to  me, 
that  were  an  attempt  made  to  collect  in  a  single  volume  the 
various  notices  on  the  chief  uses  of  plants  as  recorded  in  their 
v. oiks,  it  would  form  a  somewhat  useful  and  desirable  hand- 
book to  a  knowledge  of  our  botanical  resources.  Undoubted  lv, 
many  of  the  so-called  uses  of  Indian  plants  are  now  either 
entirely  obsolete,  or,  owing  to  the  advancement  of  science  and 
more  extended  investigations  in  the  departments  of  medical 
and  economical  botany,  have  been  tested  and  corrected  by 
recent  observers;  while  numerous  doubts  and  errors  have  been 
either  cleared  up  or  exploded. 

The  reports  of  the  juries  on  the  timber,  vegetable  oils,  drags, 
&c.  submitted  to  the  Madras  Exhibition  in  1855,  are  so  many 
evidences  of  the  richness  and  variety  in  these  important  sec- 
tions, of  the  natural  products  of  the  Indian  Peninsula;  and 
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-how  liow  well  that  exhibition  was  calculated  for  the 
attainment  of  the  best  results,  the  development  to  a  great 
degree  of  resources  hitherto  so  little  known. 

With  b  view  to  render  more  familiar  the  knowledge  of 

subjects  so  replete  with  interest  and  utility,  I  undertook  the 

ni  compilation.     I  have  not  aimed  at  the  production  of  a 

lific  work,  for  which  I  do  not  consider  myself  qualified  ; 

have  merely  endeavoured  to  offer  a  guide  to  the  amateur, 

ecially  to  those  sojourners  and  residents  in  India  whose 

leisure  hours  may  induce  them  to  follow  a  pursuit  than  which 

few  are  more  attractive  or  delightfuL 

The  short  descriptions,  which   it  is  hoped  are  sufficient 
l.-ntit'y  the  plants  enumerated,  are  taken  from  the  best 
kOlitiea;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  I  have 
"iwledged  the  sources  from  whence  I  have  drawn  my 
.1  information.     At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  found  that 
some  new  facts   have   been  adduced,  drawn   from   personal 
observation  or  inquiry,  especially  regarding  plaDts  growing 
in  Travancore.     Furthermore,  whenever  practicable,  I  have 
been  particular  in  making  references  to  the  works  of  Indian 
botanists ;  and  in  regard  to  the  plants  of  this  Presidency,  no 
one  could   desire   more  sure  or  safe  companions  than  Drs 
burgh  and  Wight. 
1 1  required  both  patience  and  consideration  to  arrange  much 
tory  and  useless  matter,  without  hastily  rejecting  any- 
thing thai  might  be  of  importance;  wliile  I  laboured  under 
great  disadvantage,  from  the  want  of  access  to  any  public 
ny  or  collection  of  botanical  works  and  treatises — for 
numerous  isolated  notices  on  botanical  subjects  are  scattered 
in  various  periodicals,  which  would  not  only  have  assisted  me 
with  increased  information,  but  have  enabled  me  to  remedy 
the  runny  omissions  and  defects  which,  I  fear,  will  be  detected 
in  li  s.     When  I  first  commenced  the  undertaking,  I 

was  little  aware  of  the  obstacles  I  had  to  encounter,  and  soon 
u  to  see  how  extremely  difficult  it  was  to  render  a 
book  of  the  kind  so  complete  as  the  title  would  lead  one 
to  expect.      Feeling  the  impossibility  of  gathering  the  facts 
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requisite  for  the  purpose,  I  had  the  alternative  of  relinquish- 
ing my  labours  at  the  commencement,  or  of  collecting  such 
information  as  I  was  able  from  the  scanty  materials  at  my 
disposal. 

To  determine  those  limits  which  should  constitute  the 
plus  ultra  of  Indian  plants  was  not  the  least  difficult  portion 
of  my  labours.  I  could  not  in  a  small  volume  embrace  the 
varied  flora  of  the  Himalaya;  yet  there  are  some  plants  grow- 
ing in  those  regions,  the  uses  of  which  are  so  important  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view  in  this  country,  that  I  could  hardly 
omit  them, — viz.,  the  Aconites,  the  Berberries,  and  others.  I 
resolved,  therefore,  to  make  my  plan  so  far  arbitrary  as  to  in- 
clude those  plants  of  the  Himalaya,  Silhet,  Assam,  and  other 
countries  bordering  on  India,  which  have  special  and  acknow- 
ledged uses,  and  whose  importance  and  commercial  value  are 
recognised  in  Hindostan  and  the  Lower  Provinces.  Again, 
with  respect  to  naturalised  plants,  if  I  determined  to  mention 
only  those  which  were  in  point  of  fact  indigenous  to  India,  I 
must  have  omitted  many  which  have  in  course  of  time  beconn 
naturalised,  and  cannot  with  propriety  lie  separated  from  the 
Indian  flora.  Of  these  I  may  mention  Linum  usitatissimi' m , 
Ipinia  coriaria,  J'anicinn,  iVdvuni,  Ipomaa  batatas,  and 
others  which  have  been  introduced,  though  perhaps  from 
remote  times,  but,  independently  of  position,  soil,  and  culture, 
have  so  adapted  themselves  to  the  climate  as  to  have  become 
as  it  were  Indian  plants.  Not  so  Tlieobroma  cacao,  Caryo- 
jthyllus  a romaticus,  and  others,  which  only  thrive  under  certai 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  therefore  cannot  sti 
be  included  in  a  work  professing  to  deal  almost  exclusive! 
with  the  flora  of  India. 

Those  who  have  never  considered  the  subject  are  little  aw 
how  much  the  appearance  and  habit  of  a  plant  become  altered 
by  the  influence  of  its  position.  It  requires  much  observation 
to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  distinction  in  point  of  stature 
between  many  trees  and  shrubs.  Shrubs  in  the  low  country, 
small  and  stunted  in  growth,  become  handsome  and  goodly 
trees  on  higher  lands,  and  to  an  inexperienced  eye  theyap 
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different  plants.  The  Jatropha  curcas  grows  to  a  tree 
■r  20  feet  on  the  Neilgherries,  while  the  Datura  alba 
is  three  or  four  times  the  size  on  the  hills  that  it  is  on  the 
plains.  It  is  therefore  with  much  diffidence  that  I  have 
. 'Hiiilly  presumed  to  insert  the  height  of  a  tree  or  shrub. 
uric  may  be  applied  to  flowers  and  the  flowering 
seasons,  especially  the  latter.  I  have  seen  the  Lagmtrcemia 
ub,  whose  proper  time  of  flowering  is  March  and  April, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  in  blossom  more 
or  less  all  the  year  in  gardens  in  Travancore.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  the  real  or  natural  flowering  seasons,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  chance  ones,  but,  I  am  afraid,  with  bttle 
success ;  and  it  should  be  recollected  that  to  aim  at  precision 
h  a  part  of  the  description  of  plants  is  almost  hopeless, 
without  that  prolonged  study  of  their  local  habits  for  which  a 
lifetime  would  scarcely  suffice. 

I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  my  grateful  sense 
of  the  assistance  I  received  from  General  Cullen,  British  Besi- 
dent  in  Travancore  and  Cochin,  who,  with  his  usual  liberality, 
permitted  me  free  access  to  the  valuable  botanical  works  in 
library, — an  advantage,  the  importance  of  which  was  in- 
valuable, and  which  I  might  in  vain  have  sought  elsewhere  in 
any  private  collection  in  this  country.    My  best  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  to  the  Honourable  Walter  Elliot  and  Dr  Hugh 
horn,  who  kindly  undertook  the  labour  of  revising  the  work 
faring  its  progress  through  the  press,  my  distance  from  the 
dency  not  admitting  of  personal  superintendence.     I  am 
also  indebted  to  Surgeon  Edward  Balfour,  of  the  Madras  Army, 
who  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  a  list  drawn  up  by  him  of 
lercial  products  of  the  Presidency,  with  reference  to 
their  exports  and  imports,  to  which  I   have  made  frequent 
reference  in  the  following  pages. 

If.  D. 
Tbkvakdbvm,  fSptemfor  1858. 
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Tu  1:1  \ t.  yean  ban  '■  since  this  work  was  first  publis 

and  during  that  time  many   important  advances  have   been 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  treasures  of  our  1  n 
possessions.     Among  the  principal  causes  which  have  tended 
to  develop  an  inquiry  in  the  resources  of  the  Forests  of  India 
have  been  the  several  local  Exhibitions,  which  have  probably 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  foster  and  maintain  an  inn 
in  the  acquisition  of  all  information  bearing  on  the  uses  of 
plants  available  for  domestic  or  commercial  purposes.     At  the 
same  time,  the  attention  of  the  local  governments  was  oali 
the  n  '  state  of  the  forests,  and  under  the  able  superin- 

tendence of  Dr  Hugh  Cleghorn  of  the  Madras  Medical  Depart- 
ment, the  Forest  Department  sprang  into  existence,  and  rapidly 
became  one  of  the  most  usefully  organised  institutions  of  the 
State.  The  preservation  of  the  valuable  timber-trees,  hiti. 
so  recklessly  neglected  and  destroyed,  became  at  once  an 
object  of  paramount  importance,  and  especially  since  the 
adoption  of  the  railway  system  into  the  country,  which  neces- 
sitated the  constant  and  unvarying  supply  of  timber.  Side  by 
side  with  this  determination  to  our  valuable  i 

of  timber  and  fuel,  Government  resolved  to  stimulate  ami  en- 
courage the  introduction  of  such  products  of 
appeared  mosi  capable  of  being  turned  to  good  account  in  ;i 
social  and  economic  point  of  view.      Chief  among  these 
the  Cinchona  experiment,   which    ha,  been  so  successfully 
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carried  out  under  the  original  designs  and  guidance  of  Mr 

Markhmn,  and  which  now  promises  the  happiest 

results  in  producing  and  manufacturing,  in  a  country  where  it 

is  so  much  needed,  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  quinine  at 

v  reasonable  cost. 

To  the  above  important  measures — Forest  Conservancy  and 

the  introduction  of  the  Cinchona  plant — may  be  added  the 

encouragement  given  by  Government  to  the  extension  and 

opening  of  mnv  tea-plantations,  especially  in  the  North-Western 

Provinces  and  the  Assam  territories.     European  capital  is  now 

employed   in  reclaiming  vast  tracts  of  waste 

forest-land,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  it  would  be 

ult  to  estimate  the  commercial  advantages  which  must 

accrue  some  years  hence  from  the  continued  application  of 

labor  f,  and  wealth  by  the  British  capitalist  to  these 

plantations. 

The   Author  trusts   that   this  volume  may  show  to  some 
extent    what   arc  the  chief  resources  of  India  in  the  above 
respect,  and  how  they  may  be  made  available  with  the  best 
ad,  furthermore,  what  advantage  has  hitherto  been 
i  of  them.     A  work  like  the  present,  to  be  of  any  value, 
must  keep  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  the  day  ;  and  however 
imperfect  and  meagre  in  detail  some  of  the  articles  unavoid- 
ably arc,  yet  the  Author  has  spared  no  pains  to  reuder  the  in- 
i  mi  each  subject  as  full  and  complete  as  the  materials 
at  his  disposal  admitted  of. 

In   the  present  edition  a  wider  range  has  been  given  to 

plants  of  foreign  origin  introduced  and  now  largely  cultivated 

be  country,  the  omission  of  which,  inasmuch  as  they  }-early 

of  more  commercial  importance,  would  have  been  in- 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Cinchona,  Tea, 

io,  Tobacco,  the  Australian  Eucalyptus,  and  others  which 

may  reasonably  be  admitted,  as  they  are  now  so  extensively 

cultivated  in  the  country. 

It  would  have  given  the  Author  more  satisfaction  if  he  could 

en  a  more  uniform  nomenclature  of  the  native  names 

of  the  plants  described,  but  the  subject  is  one  of  difficulty;  and 
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as  complete  uniformity  is  not — at  present,  at  least — attainable, 
it  has  been  considered  best  to  defer  so  desirable  an  end  until 
some  future  time,  when  perhaps  a  better  result  may  be 
secured. 

It  only  remains  for  the  Author  to  record  his  thanks  to  those 
who  have  assisted  him  in  the  collection  of  materials  made  use 
of.  Among  those  he  would  particularly  mention  Dr  Hugh 
Cleghorn,  so  happily  designated  the  'Father  of  Forest  Con- 
servancy in  India,'  and  Dr  E.  J.  Waring,  the  able  editor  of 
the  '  Pharmacopoeia  of  India/  a  work  replete  with  valuable 
information,  which  has  frequently  been  laid  under  contribution 
in  these  pages. 

Monmouth,  October  1872. 
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I  SEFUL   PLANTS    OF    INDIA. 


A 

Abelmoachua  esculentus  ( II'.  A;  A  )     X.  I  '.  Malvaci 

Bbimli,  Ratuturi,  Bind      Blwrnli,   DDK.  TaM. 

If  m ..     Dhei 

tpnoN — Biennial;  stem  herbaceous,  hairy,  without 

i  petioles,  cordate,  with  5-5  obtuse 

.   toothed,  Bcabroua   on  both  Bides,  with  shori 

pedicels  very  shorl  ;   involucel  le 

luoua  ;  capsule  pyramidal,  furrowed,  elongated  acu- 

i Is  pale  yellow,  dark  crimson  at  thi  Ft, 

the  year. — 11'.  &  A.   Prod.  i.  53. — Hibiscus  esculentus, 

.— H.  longifoljus,  Roxb.  FL  Tnd.  iii.  210. Cultivated 

lens. 

-cs. — Valuable  as  an  emollient  and  demulosnti  also 

■  I  in  catarrh,  dyauria,  and  other  cases  re i  mul- 

remedies,  h  immatnre  oapaulee  u  In- 

1  i  iiuri  in  hoarseness  and  other  aflfoctiona  of  the 

throat.     The  dried  capsule  may  be  used  when  the  fresh  one*  are  not 

reah  capsules  bruised,  as  well  ax  the  leaves,  farm 

good  cmolli'iii  ponll 

ies. — Though  indigenous  t<  tliia 

baa  long  been   naturalised   in   India.     The  capsule   Ics 
familiarly  ai  the  Bendi-Kai  ia  an   excellent  vegetable,  and  n 
aateeim-J  fin  imparling  a  mucilaginoua  thickening  to  aoupt 
young  pods  are  often  umUi'itiI  green,  and  \  The 

iky.  pliant  fibn 

S  and  naZM  t       Tin 

to  a  ilighl  tenblfi  n 

A  bundle  ht  of 

aid    95    lb.    when     (ret —  Roxb.  lunj 

1 


ABELMOSCHDS — ABU" 


(l')  Abelmoschus  moschatus  (StoencK).     Do. 

k-mallow,   I  lik-bhendi,   Dok.      Kanturi-V 

Tam.  i.I.i,  Tn..      Knt i .t- K.i-I ur-i .  Mai..     Mnsliak-diuin,  Bkno. 

Debcmphon. —  Stem    herbaceous,  hiBpid   with   s] 
hfldis,  not  prickly  ;  Leaves,  and  long  petioles,  hispid  with  I 
baits,  but  otherwise  glabrous,  unequally  and  coarsely 
deeply  6-7  lobed;  lobes  all  spreading,  oblong  or  Ian 
pedict  Is  harshly  pubescent,  axillary,  about  as  long   bb  the 
petioles,  Involucel-leaves  6-10,  Linear,  hairy;  capsule  obi 
acuminated,  hairy  ;  petals  Bulphur-ooloured,  dark  cri 
the   base.       FL  July— September.— IT.   &  A.    Prod.  i.  ."■ 
Hibiscus  abelmoschus,  Linn. — II.  longifolius,  Willd. — R) 
Mai.  ii.  i.  38.—  Wight  Icon.  t.  399. Bengal,     Penin 

IfsDiGAK   I'srs. — The    hi| 
Btomaohia     When  bruised,)  i  been  given  for  the  purj 

ing  tho  effects  of  tlio  bites  of  venomous  reptiles,  b 
applied  both  externally  and  internally.     Tn  the  West  Ii; 

I  to  powder,  and  then  steeped  in  rum.  ami  in 
are  administered  in  snake-bite* 

i  abounds  In  mucilage,  and  is  osed  in 
Upper   India  to  clarify  sugar.     The  seeds  are  ia    fbl 

;>erfume  to  coffee,  and  are  also  used  in  Europe  as  a    ral 
bate  for  animal  mutk  in  scenting  powders  and  pon 
stem  yields  a  re.     Dr  Roxburgh  cut  tl 

Dower,  and  inu  iteeped  them  in  water;  these  broke  al 

reight  of  107  lb.,  both  when  dry  and  wet     Ami 
fibre-yielding  plants  of  this  family  may  be 

k  of  which  contains  a  large 
ito  fibre. — Royh.     Jury  Rep  *xhib. 

{'.))  Abroma  augustum  (Linn.)    X.  0.  Bra 

'  kuntml,  i 

I  >i ->  i.ii-rn  in.  —  Small    tree,     10-12    feet;    branch 
velvety;    adult  leaves    ovate-oblong,   serrulate,   under 
tomentoBe,  or  scabrous  with  stellate  pubescence;  low 
roundish-cordate,  3-6   angled;  calyx    f  Bve, 

with  dilated  claws;  Q  rkish  purple,  dmnpinj 

id'  the  fruit  truncated  at  the  apex,  with   the  e: 

terminal,  leaf-opposed.    PI.  Aug. —  IK. 

/•'/.     I  nil.    li).      I    .l.i 

ula, 


?. 


no  Uses. — This  plant,  known  familiarly  aa  the  "Dei 
is  a  doubtful  native  of  [ndia,  though  the  abovclm-il 
i    'in   the   authority  urgh.      The  bark  yield 

h  bich  ini'dago  is  manufactured,  ami  u  OOnndfOPBd 
betitute  for  hemp.     The  tree  succeeds  well  in   most 

ows  quickly,  yielding  three  01  four,  craps 
annually  lit  fbi  xmirgh  called  special  attention  Is 

.  inasmuch  as  it  was  mi  f  cultivation  than  Sunn 

).   and  the   averugo  produce   almost  three   times 
■  t,      Tn  prepare  thi    fibres,  the  baric  ia  steeped  in  water  for 
it  a  week,  beyond  which  they  require  no  farther,  ''loaning  ;  and 
rithout  any  subsequent  preparation,  they  are  one-tenth 
strong?  r  than  Sunn,  and  no)   liable  to  beoome  weakened  thro 
\  cord  made  fi  i  fibres  bore  ■  - 

b.,  that  of  Sunn  only  68  lb.-    Roxh      1!  Plmti. 

| 1)  Abrus  precatorius  (Lino,)    N.  O.  Leoomino&b. 

■untry    Uqi 

ml,  Tam.     G  i  i  i..     Kunni  Icutti,  Mil 

ii'Hun. — Twining;    young  shoots    with    B    few    ud- 
pressed  hairs  at  the    apex ;    leaves  alternate,   abruptly  pin- 
nated ta   8-20  pair,  linear-oval,   obtuse  at  both    ends, 
or   slightly    hairy;    calyx    caiupaiiulntc,   obeoletely 
upper    lobe    broadest;    racemes  axillary,  pedoncled, 
many-tlowercd ;  flowers  pale  purple  or  rose-coloured;  legumes 
■'I,   4-6    seeded;    seeds    roundish,    disti 
-IT.  .i-  A.  Prod,  i  236.— »  Tnd. 
258. — Glycine    abrus,    Linn.  —  Rhudt    Mai.  viii   t.  39, 
bern  Peninsula.     Mysore.      Kindostan.     A- 

is. — The  root  yields  an  extract  similar  in  medicinal 
properties   to   Liquorice,  though   somewhat   bitterish.      The   li 

ii  more  than  the.  root.     The  latter,  mixed  up  with   honey 
Eternally  to  swellings;    and,   pulverised   and   ehw 
.'■Ti  tn  mitigate  coughs.     Lnnan  states   that  in 

In  Java  the  i 
mil  the  mucilage  is  there  combined  with 
•  seeds  are  occasionally  employed  externally  in  ophthalmia, 
The  white  Beed  o  act  as  a  poison,  producing  vomit- 

ad  convulsions,  but  nrit  unusually  fatal  to  man.     The  smallest 
lah.     The  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  ia  said  to 
i  useful  in  aphtha?, — .1  i\ 

I  f  this  creeper,  with 

..liit.',  yellow,  and  blue  seeds.     The  scarlet  an  n 
These,  which  t-black  spot  at  the  top,  am  used 


ABUTILON — ACACIA. 

by  jewellers  and  druggists  tt  unoat  uni- 

fbrmly  our  grain.     The  goldsmiths  reduce  them  to  a  imi 
mid  in  this  state  Me  them    to   increase  adhesion  in  tin 
parti  of  manufactured  ornaments.     They  arc.  also  aged  for  i 

name.     The  Hindoos  prize 
i  ornaments,     In  Hindoostan  they 
the  Betti  freights,     bindlay.     Ad 


U     PatUko  puttt,   Tutu. 


(5)  Abutilon  Indicum  ('-'.  Don).    N.  O.  M.u.v 

mby  nml!"\v.  Km',.     K*nghL  I1im\     Kaneoi, 
Hal, 

DBSCMPTION. — Shrub,  2-3  feet;   leaves  cordate,  Bomewhal 
lobed,  suit,  shortly  tomentose, unequally  toothed  ; 
without  an  involucel ;  i>i<licel3  erect,  axillary,  longer  than 
petioles,  jointed  near  tin.'  dowers;  corolla  spi 
truncated;   carpels   Ll-20,  acute,  not  awned,  hairy; 
lougish,  orange-coloured.    FL  July. — W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  5G. — 

Sida    lndica,  Linn. — S.   popidil'nlia,   Lam. —  Wight   lorn.   I.    12 

Bengal    Southern  Provinces.     Common  in  i 

i  he  country. 

Mi  mi  -At,  Uses. — The  li  uvea  contain  a  great  deal  of  mucilage,  and 
are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  marsh-mallows  in   Eui 

of  them  is  used  both  by  European  and  native  pructitii 
as  an  emollient  fomentation;  and  an  infusion  of  the  roots  is  given 
as  11  cooling  drink  in  fevers. — An 

I',  okohii  I  mgish  fibre,  li' 

in.  iiiiil'.ni  are  of  ropes.     Wight  remarks  that  there  is  no  ch 

yandram  (W.  &  A.),  found  on  tl. 
and  about  Nundidj  Ida  a  long  silk;, 

iples  of  it  were  auti 
is  Exhibit  *&.     Jury  Rtp,  Mad.  Exhib. 


(6)  Acacia  Arabica  (Wiitd.)    N.  O.  Leoi 
BabeoL  Blkar,  1 

ttiuiniu,  llniliiiniiini,  'Iiiickii.il!., 

In  med  with  stipularj 

i  bipinnatod;  pinnaa  al  •  pair;  leaflets  15 

.  peduncles  aggreg 

by  tin-  abortion  of  the  leaves ;  heads  of  flovt 
nuns  distiucl 
sutin  rera  small,   bi 


AC.V 


fragrant.     Fl.   Maj — Oct.— IK.  £  A.  Prod.   i.   277.— Mimosa 
Roxb.    Fl.    Ind.    ii.    557.      Cor,    ii.   I.   149. 
Bengal.    CoromandeL    Deccan. 

•  is. — This  tree,  like  other,  of  the  won  genus,  yields 

ft  transparent  gum,  which  is  used  as  a  suK-i  i'  d  gnm-Arabic, 

produce  of  A,  wkl    The  gam  is  procured  by  malum.; 

ioaa  in  the  bark,  and  the  sap  running  out  hardens  in  lamps  of 

various  sizes  and  figures.     It  exudes  principally  in  .Man  ih  and  April 

The  red  kiud  is  the  most  efficacious.     It  is  i  lUgha,  rheoma- 

macooB  discharges,  and  is  also  a  useful  food  in  diabetes. 

is  used  as  a  tonic  in  infusion,  and  a  strong  decoction  of  it 

is  en  awash  for  ulcers;  and  finely  powdered  and  mixed 

is   an  external   application  to 
It  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  oak-bark, 
aally  as  a  local  astringent  in  B]  ises.    Poultices  made 

I  tender  leaves  are  an  excellent  astringent  and  stimu- 
li application    to    ulcers   attended    with   sanious   discharge.      The 
»T6S  are  also   used   in   mucous  discharges,     The   pods  are  used  in 
Pharm.  of  India.     PowsITb  /''"</.  Prod, 
Mixed  with  the  seeds  of  Saamum,  the  gum  is 
an  article  of  food  with  the  natives.     The  seeds  and  pods  are  of  f. 

bepherd  in  the  hot  season,  as  food  for  his  flocks  when 

A  decoction  of  the  bark  makes  a  good  substitute 

is  used  to  a  great  extent  foi  tanning  leather  and  dyeing 

'..ides  of  binwn;  and.  moreover,  is  employed  in  Mysore  in 

distilling  arrack.     The   timber  is  useful   Ear  various 

purpose*,  such  as  1   tent-pegs,  ami  in   some  districts  is 

made  into  charcoal  for  gunpowder.     The  tree  grows  rapidly,  and 

requires  no  water.     There  is  a  variety  or  distinct  specie-  in  ( iandeiab 

'.  Itam-kanta,   and   another    in    the    Buglaim   districts   which 

abounds  more   in  |  the  common  13abool,  and  differs  from 

and  colour  of  its  legumes.     Dr  Balfour  mentions  in  his 

lia '  the  A.  cineraria,  the  rind  of  whose  fruit,  known  as 

ik  os  Nel.-m  b,  as  a  substitute,  for  the  more  expensivo 

.  ami  for  communicating  shades  of  drab  to  cotton,      J: 

gal  and  the  East  Indies. — Roxb.     Gibson,     A< 

In  Bind,  ih"  Babool  is  the  chief  yielder  of  lac.      The   "Coccus 

mailer    and    half-dried    bran 
he     trees.        The    branches,    when    thoroughly    punctured    by 
i,    lose    all    vitality,    and    are    then    cut    off   from    the 
■•[  the  lac  gathered      Other  trees,  when   rafli 

it;    but    in    Siud,     as    a    role,     it     ■ 

booL      The   product   in   its   raw  state 

•at  in  to  12  rnpei  Baboo]  timber  is 

ringe 
manufactory.-  art  to  Bom  )     The  Babool 
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frequently  uniuended  as  n  good  road 

quick  growth,  and  would  Bpoedily  form  a  Bheltei  for  travellers. 
\.iiii'  ould  require  but  little  care  at  Bret,  and  after  a  few 

of  pruning  would  often  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  looking 
after  them,     -Alter  the  cuttings  begin  to  throw  out 
they  should  be  carefully  pruned,  two  or  three  of  the 
the  top  being  selected  as  leading  shoots  to  form  the  ful 
They  require  water  regularly  in  the  hot  and  dry  weather.     Tn 
the  trees  from  seed  is  a  slower  process,  but  is  the  beat  and  most 

ml  method.     The  trees  are  more  regular  in  their  gr 
last  thrice  as  long  as  the  cuttings.     The  Babool  is  B  very  had  wood. 
It  is  used  extensively  all  over  India,  but  more  particularly  in 
The  timber  is  only  large  enough  for  small  purposes.     In 
found  to  be  well  fitted  for  railway-sleep' 
of  India.)     It  has  been  recommended  to  Governn>< 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  despised  Babool.     If  suitable  L< 
tius  bo  enclosed,   the  growth  of  this  tree  is  almost  spontain 
and  mosl  rapid  ;  its  timber  is  very  useful  for  all  ordinary  | 
and  it   makes  excellent  firewood. — {Bi 

'.   1868.)      With  respect  to  firewood,  several 
•hieklysown  and  planted  in  the 
lotacamund,  where  fresh  supplies  of  fuel  have 
desideratum.     Among  these  are  the  A.  utrieta  and  A.  n 
It  ia  a  ouriouB  foot  that  bates  rarely  touch  the  bitter,  whereas 

.1.  itrieta  by  hundreds.     The  reason  is  supp 
that  the  one  is  more  bitter  than  tho  other,   the  roots  of  the  A. 
mull.  ..lining  a  powerfully  unpleasant  odour.     The  hark  of 

I  his  Latter  is  useful  for  tanning,  and  a  tar  ha.-  I»een  obtained  from  the 
wood. — Major  Morgan'    Baport  to  Madrat  Govt,,  1881. 

(7)  Acacia  Catechu  (  UV//./.)     Do. 

Kuili .kli.iir,    Hind.        B 

Vodalao,  Pan     ftxuui-mano,  Khadiiama,  Tel.    Kailaram, 

DcscBIFHOH.— Tree,  30-40  feet;  brarn  d  with  Bl 

laiy  thorns,  i  illy  unarmed;  leaves  bipinnated;  pi 

10-30  pair;  leaflets  numerous;   young  shoots,  petioles,   ami 
jHiliuirles  more  oi  less  pubescent;  petioles  sometimes  ni 
below  with  s  wrw  of  prickles;  Bp  lary,  1-1 

shorter  than  the  leaves;  corolla  5-cleft  ;  petals  united  ; 
distinct;  legumes  lliin,  flat,  glabrous,  4-  8 
white,  oi  pale  yollow.     Fl.  June — Oct. —  IV.  <t   A.   Prod.   i. 
A      WallidiiaiKi,    Ihv — Mimosa    O&techu, 

2.   In.!    ii  i.    175. Mala]  nous 

rula    Bengal    Delhi 


nbetance  formerly  known   as  Torn  Ja- 
thia  tree.     It  is  now  bet  id-  understood  u  one 
•  ■In!  prepared  in  India — the  word  being  derived 
.  and  rUii,  juice.    It  is  extracted  from  the  unripe  \ 
oloured  wood,  and  the  mode  of  preparalion  in  .-■ 
ih'  rn  parts  of  India  is  minutely  described  by  l'i  Royle. 
of  the  inner  wood  are  put  into  an  earthen  pot  over  the 
they  are  then  boiled,  and   tlie  clean  liquor  is  strained  offj 
..I  eofficient  consistence  it  is  poured  into  day  moulds.     This 
i  ale-rud  colour,  and  in  quadrangular  pieces.     Catechu 
sfully  used  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever  in  conjunc- 
ion  of  Chirotta,  in  doses  from  ten  to  twelve  graina 
Rosa  found  it  very  useful  in  scurvy,  both  locally  applied  to 
Tie  gums,  as  well  as  on  the  constitution.     Finely-powdered  Cad 
also  been  successfully  used  in  ointment*,   raized  with  othei 
it  of  obstinate  ulcers  and  leprous  afl'ec- 
Pharm.  of  Ind 
omc  Uses. — Catechu  is  used  in  Berar  in  the  process  of  dyi •- 

d  other  cloths.     It  is  occasionally  mixed  will i  | 
ne  its  adhesion,  and  is  also,  in  conjunction  with   <• 

una,  to  preserve  them  against  the  while  ants.     The 
brated  Catechu  is  thai  obtained  from  Pegu,  and  this  1 
■  a-ton  more  than  other  astringent  extracts.     Catechu  con- 
i  proportion  of  tannin  than  other  astringent  snbstr 
been  found  that  1  11>.  of  this  is  equal  to  7  or  8  lb.  of  oak- 
The  manufactured  article  is  brought 
ilown  in  cou-iilerable  quantities  from  Berar  and  Nepaul,  and  thi 

orted  to  Europe,     Other  kinds  of 
spared  in  India,  the  commonest  'if  which  in  th;it  from 
oi  id--  Areca  palm  (V.  Areea  Oateehu),    As  a  timber,  the 
•  ■I  the  tree  is  less  hard  and  durable  than  that  of  other  spi 

It  is  of  a  red  colour,  heavy,  close-grained,  and  brittle, 
well,  .ni'l  resists  the  attacks  of  white  ants.     It  is  used  l"i" 
ill  turn)    purposes,  sugar-mills,  and  pestles. — Roxb.      Pou 


(8)  Acacia  conclnna  (Dec.)    1  k». 

Ilea,  Tam.    Bhlkaya,  T«L.    Chinik,  Mai.. 

Desci  -Climbing;   branches  irregularly  angled,  to- 

1  tost-,  armed  with  numerona recurved  prickles  ;  leaves  bipin- 

s  pair;   leaflet*  numerous,  tinear,  somewhal 

e  mi -hastate,  mm  lea  with  hooked  prickles  below  ; 

Diinal  and  axillary,  with  globular  heads  of  B 

thcr  ia  the  axils  of  a  small  bract  or  leaf,  pediuicled  ; 

net ;  legnmea  large,  succulent,  contracted  bel 
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i  in'  seeds;  valves  wrinkled  on  the  surface  when  drj 

Ft.  July— October.—  W.  <£  A.  Prod.  L  277.— 

Mimosa  r linna,   U'i/hl. Bengal.     Assam.     Mya 

msidexable  trade  is  earned  on  in  some  p 
of  the  in  the  pods  of  this  shrub,  which  resemble  the 

mil,  and  are  Deed,  like  it.  for  "filing  the  head.     The  Hin 
U--  them  for  marking  U  id     The  leaves  are  acid,  and 

kery  as  a  substitute  foi  tamarinds. — Rnxh.     ffim 


Acacia  Faxnesiana  (Will J.)   Do. 

Oat  BdBnro.    Gi\-kikar.  Dik.    Piy-v«liiiii,TAji.    1'iyi-tumnia, 

K.i:n(iu  IiuiiMiH,  N:r-.i  Lumznn,  TkL.     Pivt'ljun,  MaL 

DESCRIPTION: — Shrub  01  small  tree,  armed  with  stipulary 
thorns;  calyx  5-toothedj  corolla  tubular;  stamens  distinct; 
leaves  bipinnated '.  p unite  4-8  pair;  leaflets  linear,  10-20  pair, 
near!  ilea  ami  peduncles  moi 

i  eni  ;  lego a  cylindrical,  fitted  with  pulp  and  two  ro* 

,    Sowers   globular,  2-3  together,  each   on  an 
peduncle,  small,  yellow,  fragrant    Fl.  Dec. — Jan.— II'.  4 
Prod.  i.  272  i  umler  V'tdoUin). — Mimosa  r'arnesiana,  Linn. — 
Raxb,  FL  I  ml.  ii.  557. Bengal    Assam.     Peninsula. 

otitj 

The  wood  is  very  hard  and  tough,  and  is    i 
used  for  ahip-knaes,  tent-pegs,  and  similar  purposes.     T!i 

distUleil  yield  a  delicious  perfume. —  II-.  •)'  A.      lloxb. 

(10)  Acacia  ferruginea  {Dec.)    Do. 

sliiinaivlvcl,  Tam.     Vuni,  Anasaudra,  T«C 

Description. — Tree,  20-25  feet,  armed  with  conical  stipu 
lary  thorns,  occasionally  unarmed-,   haves  bipinnated,  glab- 
pinnte  3-6  pair;    leaflets   l 
I    flowers  axillary,  usually  in  pairs,  many-!! 
linens  slightly  united  a1  the  ba 
flat,  1  2-6  seeded;  Ii 

yellow*— .W  April— May.— W.  &  A.  V 

Eoxb.    FL    Ind.    ii.    561. Coroniandi 

I ' . ■  1 1 1 1 . i Mum.      N    C 

as  an  Intoxicating  liqo  tit.     A  di 
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line,  in  conjunction  with  ginger  and  other  ingredients,  i.«  fro- 
istringent  wash  I'm  'Die  wood  is 

very  hard  and  useful. — Ainslii:.     I 

(11)  Acacia  leucophlsea  ( Wilhl. )     Do, 

P»n  ..    Bufed-kikar,   Hnro.  .  v.-l- 

■JJL     TellB-tumma,  Tel.     Vel-voylam,  Mal.     Supl, aid-babul,  Bi. 

:moN. — Tree,  armed  with  stipulary  thorns;  leaves 
'1 :  pinnie  7-12  pair;  leaflets  numerous,  olilong-linear, 
'  ly  pubescent ;  panicles  terminal  or  from  the  upper  axils  ; 
;  and  peduncles  shortly  tomentose;    corolla  5-c.kTl  , 
(distinct;  legumes  narrow,  long,  curved,  shortly  tomen- 
tose when   young;    heads  of  flowers  globose;   flowers  small, 
yellow.  Fl.  June— Sept. — W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  227. — Mimosa 
Roxb.     Cor.   ii.   15.     Fl.  Ind.   ii.  58. — A.   alba, 
Willd. Sbolapore.     Woods  and  hills  on  Coromandel  coast. 

••.—The  natives  distil  a  kind  of  ardcut  spirit  from 

.  mixed  with  palm-wine  and  sugar.     A  fibre  is  also  pre- 

i  the  bark  by  maceration  after  four  or  five  days'  beating. 

used  for  largo  fishing-nets  and  coarse  kinds  of  cordage,  being 

i  strong.     The  timber  of  the  tree  is  hard  and  dark-coloured. 

dl     Sep.  Mad.  Exhib. 


(12)  Acacia  sundra  (Dec.)    Do. 

Kanwgall,  Tah.     Sundra,  Til. 

-cr.TTTiox. — Tree,  20-30  feet ;  branches  armed  with  re- 

jtipulary  prickles,  sometimes  unarmed;  leaves  bipin- 

■d;  pinnie  15-20  pair;  leaflets  numerous,  small,  Linear; 

kes  1-3  together,  axillary,  peduncled,  shorter  than  the 

aves,  many-flowered ;    corolla    5-cleft ;    stamens    distinct ; 

flowers  small,  yellow;    legumes  thin,  flat,  lanceolate;   seeds 

Fl.  July — Aug. —  W.  cfc  A.  Prod.  i.  273. — Mimosa  sundra, 

it  t.  225.— Bedd.  Flor.  Sylv.  t.  50. Travan- 

ars.    Bombay  Presidency.     Mysore. 

>es. — A  resin  similar  to  that  yielded  bj  A   Cat 

In  fact,  the  two  Bpeciea  an  much  alika 

principally  differs  in  I"  ing  perfectly  glabrous.  The  timl.,  t 
u  eloBo-graiiK-'l,  vi  iv  hard  and  durable,  eery  heavy,  and  od  a  dark- 
red  colour.     I'  r  piles  and  deepen;  and  the  Datives 

.-  it  for  posts  in  houso-building,  though,  owing  to  the  unyielding 
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nature  of  the  wood,  ii  i   ap1  to  epHl  when  nails  are  driven  Lai 

at,  and  grows  to  a  fair  size. —  Wight    Bald.  Fkr, 
Eylv,     R , 

(13)  Acalypha  fruticosa  (Fonk.)    N.  O.  EuruoiuiiAci 
Sinuio,  Tam.    Cliinme,  Dck.    T~ 

1 1  Ihrub,  pubescent,  with  sessile,  waxy,  golden- 

yellowish  glands;    leaves  rhomb-oi 
serrated,  beneath  and  Bhining  with  golden 

Bpikea  onisexual,  very  shortly  peduncled,  or  and] 
male  tmonly  shorter  than  the  lea 

androgynous  ones  increased  at  the  base  by  1-4  female  bracts; 
female  a-flowered,   9-8  i;    femal 

ding    the  capsule;    n  :c  externally 

pubescent  ;  ovary  densely  hau  hoary  tomentoae; 

Is   smooth;    llowers    greenish.-  r.    161.— 

Prod,  xv.  «.  2,/).  822. — A.  betnlina,  Rett. — A.  amentacen,  1 
I, i<i.  iii.  676. Peninsula     Mysore. 

Mmi.  .w,  I'm-.  ribed  by  the  native  doci 

itomachic  in  dyspeptic  and  cholera.     Thej 

oned  attendant  and  alterative.  Tin:  dose  of  the  tnfnsk 
halfs  baaonpful  twice  daily. — Aim 


(II)  Acalypha  Indica  (Linn.)    Do. 


In.!.    .    ■  Diaai,   Mal. 

Mukto 


Cupsmani,  Tam.    B 


I 'i.  i  i.iiMiux. — Annual,  1-2  feet  ;  leaves  o\  late,  ser- 

i   "ii  LoQ|  .  as  long  as  thi 

Bowers  uppermost,  enclosed  in  a  cup- 
opening  "ii  the  inner  aide,  striated,  serrated;  stamens  8 

iviioccous,  3-celled,  1-  -mall, 

i'l.  [ml.  iii.  67.">. —  W 
UZTI.—Bhcede,r.  t  81-83. Bengal    Peninsula, 

Mi 

c,  and   il"'   li-avos   as  a 

A  1 1.  ]  and 

imple  d« 

Bed  juice  of  the   loaves  is  a  mXa  and 


sTJlKS — ACONITUM, 

iMirii.     it  has  also  been  usefollj  adu 
uid  iii  bronchitis  in  children.    A  cataplasm  of 
plied  aa  a  local  application  to  syphilitic  ind  as 

ans  of  relieving  the  pain  attendant  on  the  bites  of  venomous 
insects.—  I 

Achyranthes  aspera  (/inn.)    N.  0. 

t*u  i.  Tam.    i'- 

Aftvoaqputto,  Prutyaie-ptuhpi,  Tin  .  M\l.    Opaag,  Bkno. 

Di  ..—Shrub  about  6  feet;    branches  somewhat 

rect,  pubescent  ;    leaves  on  aboil   petioles, 

otund,  abruptly  attenuated  at  t lie  base,  pubescent  ; 

■  irgate,  acute,  at  first  horizontal,  afterwards  reflexod] 

era  purplish-green;    bracts  at  first   soft,  soon  becoming 

I  and  prickle-like  ;  capsules  I,  reddish.    ,72,  nearly 

pear.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  672.— Wight  Toon  t.  1777.— 

.  ..  78. — A.  obtusifolia,  Lain. Bengal     Peninsula. 

km    I  ~f.s. — The  seeds  are  •riven  in    hydrophobia,  and  in 
I'itcs,  as  well  as  in  ophthalmia  and  cutaneous  diseases. 
-  rubbed  with  a  little  sugar  are  made  into  pills, 
ivcii  intern. illy  to  people  bitten  by  mad  dogs.    The  hi 

I  tn  a  pulp  are  considered  a  good  remedy 
■  1  extei  nally  to  tic  bites  of  bcot]  tons.     The  ashes  of  the  burnt 
mixed   with   conjee    is  a  native  remedy  in  dropsical  cases. 
it  and   diuretic    properties  nre  assigned  to  this  plant,  and 
i  it.  largely  in  dropsy  with  i'avour- 
The  whole  plant,  when  incinerated,  yields  ■  oomddec- 
if  potash.     These  ashes,  in  conjonctioD  with  infusion 
ed  in  dropsical  affections.     Theflower- 
bas  the  repute  in  Oude  and  o1  of  India  of  being 

asafegunv  which  it  is  believed  to  paralyse.     It 

has  also  been  used  successfully  as  a  local  application  in  scorpimi 
stings  and  in  snake-bites. — Phartn.  of  L  >/,.  of 

.  of  I  ml  in,  1858,  x.  31.     M  a  art.  Juun 

8c,  186?,  iv.  10.— 117.//,/.     Aindia.     Hamilton. 

(1G)  Aconitum  ferox  (Walt.)  N.  0.  Ravcni  (muac 

ISachnng,  DDK.      V  Tam. 

Va  I  EL. 

Dt  l. — Stem  ere*  iwnjr  above; 

Irish,   white   inside;  brandies  villous;  leaves 

late,  deeply  5-partedj   lobes  pinnatifid,  cuneate 

at  the  base,  hairy  ou  the  brim  beneath  ;    racemes  terminal, 
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downy j    flowers   large,  deep   blue,  hoary;    helmet  gil>i 
semi-circular,  slightly  acuminated  in  front  ;   cucullate  ] 
slightly  incurved. — Deo.   j"  U.  Flor,  Med.    12. 

Himalaya.     Kiimaon. 

Minn  al  TJ8K8. — This  plant  is  {bond  :»t  high  elevations  in  the 
Himalaya  Bad  Nepaul,  sometimes  at  10,000  feet  abovt 
l)r  Wight  asserts  that  wherever  within  the  tropics  we  n 
bacoous  forms   of  Ranunoul&cess,  we    may  foel  aasured  of   h 
attained  an  elevation  sufficient  to  place  us  beyond  the  influerj 
The  root  of  thi. 
illy  fata]  whethei  taken  internally  or  applied  i  By 

Indian  piaotitionerB  it  is  used  in  cases  of  chronic  rhe.  fir 

Pereira  found  that  a  drop  of  the  spirituous  infusion  applied  to 
tongue  produced  numbness,  which  last*  n  hours.    Its  m 

appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  A.  napellus,  which  is  found  in  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Etui 

"Although," aays  Dr  Boyle,  "the acrid  p 
of  the  plants  of  the  Ranunculaceoua  order  is  very  vubitih  . 
effect  ut  ou  the  roots  of  the  .1  iter  it  has  I 

served  foi  ten  years  was  remarkable,  as  showing  that  it  is  mora 
ruancnt  than  has  been  BUpposed."    In  the  Taleef-sliireef  il  is  din 
never  to  be  given  alone  j  but  mixed  with  severs]  other  di 
recommended  in  i  variety  of  diseases,  as  cholera,  intermitt 
toothache,   snake-bites,   and   especially   in   rheumatism    externally 
applied     Xhe  toot  is  imported  inconsiderable  quantities  into 
plains,  and  eold  at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  the  seer. —  Wallick.    R 

Dr  Blen  prove  that  the  roota  are  more  acl 

immediately  after  the  period  of  H 
and  that  the  leaves  lose  their  power  when  the  - 
The  seeds  themselves  axe  comparatively  week  {Lindl.  E.  B.) 
terms  Blah,  Bikh,  or  \';  a  poison.     In  Dr  Playf 

translation  of  the  Taleef-ehireef  the  nemeaSind 
applied  i"  poisonous  medioines,  undonbtedly  the 

in  Dr  P  i  periments  thi  icing 

the  extract  into  tb  .  by  placing  it  in  thi  £  the 

periton n.  by  applying  it  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  back,  ani 

introducing  it  into  the  stomach.     In  all  these  cases,  except  the  . 
the  effects  were  very  similar — viz.,  difficulty  of  breathing,  weaki 

subsequent  paralysis,  which  generally  i 
terior  exlremii  i.  convulsions,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and 

death  apparent  I  phyxia, —  Waffich,  PI,  As.  Bar.,  i. 

(17)  Aconitum  heterophyllum  (H '-///.)     I 
All-,  Hind.    At.  10*.    AUvadaj-am,  Tam.    AUvua,  Tu. 

ION.  —  Shrub  .  obscurely 


ibers  oblong-oval ;  fibres  numerous, 
Bding;    1  aves  long-petioled,  round  or  sagittate- 

5  -  ribbed    or    more;    helmet    arched, 
itly  acum  wings  equal   to   the    helmet    in 

lower  sepals  lanceolate,  smooth ;  flowers 
bine. — lloijlc  111.  t.  13. Himalaya. 

Mi  -is. — The  root  ill'  this  spociea  of  Aconite,  known  by 

tame  of  A  tees,  has  l<  rated  u  a  I  ralnabu 

Ii  is  g&nerallj  sold  in  the  banaa  as  a  fine  white  pov. 
is  somewhat  expansive.    TImm-o  is  a  spurious  -  ii  by 

the  sunn'  name,  which  is  only  the  rool  of  thi 

a  is  intensely  bitter  and    slightly  astringent,  with 
ii  lant  farina,  which  "in  any  m 

o  injurious  a  poison  as  the  Biah,  as  it  is  attacked  by 

inset!  th<  other  is  not     There  are  two  kinds,  one  black  and 

.i  bitter  and  astringent,  pungent  and  I 

tion,  useful  as  tonic  medicines  and  aphrodisiac     The  present 

found   also  on  the  Hiinalaj  from  9000  to 

I— Boyle.     A  ■ .  1856. 

Tlie  roots  are  nliout  an  inch  long,  of  an  oblong-oval  pointed  form, 

Uy,  white  inside,  and  of  a  pun-  bitt 

M  ce  confirms  the  value  of  Ateee  ae  an  antiperiodic. 

is  eminently  successful  in  many  cases  of  fever  which 

came  nndi  bmenl  with  its  employment.    He,  however,  stated 

■  >rts  the  necessity  of  selecting  the  best  specimens,  as  much 

quality  is  sold  in  the  bazaars.    He  adv  root 

broken  across,  and  all  which  are  not  pure  whit 

carded.     The  other  species  of  A lite  Ebund  on  the  Himalaya,  and 

similar  properties,  are,  A.  palmatum  (Don)  and  A.  htridum 
■V-  T.) — Pharm.   of  India.     Indian  Annuls  of  Med,  (hit 
v.  548. 


(18)  Acorus  calamuB  (Linn.)    N.  O.  Orovtiace*. 

8wc  Vislmmbu,  Tam.    Vui,  VaJojs, 

Vuliainpa.  B»0. 

Description. —  Perennial,    Berni-aquatic ;    rliizome    thick, 

with  loug  roots;  leaves  erect,  2-3  feet,  Bword-ahaped ;  stalk 

like,  but  thicker  below  the  Bpadix;  Bp&dbr.  a  foot  above 

the  root,  spreading,  2-3  inches  long,  covered  with  a  mass  of 

s thick-set  pale-gn  ragrant  when  bruised; 

petals  >ix;    c  3-celled.      Ft  May — June. — lio.rb.Fhn- 

ii.  169. — A.  odoratus,  Loin. — 1:  i.  t.  Go. Damp 

Malabar. 
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Medical  Uses.  —  An  aromatic  bitter  principle  exists  in 
mea,  for  wliii-li  reason  they  are  ref  1  addition 

tonic  and  purgative  medicineB,  being  much  given  to  children  in  • 
of  d\  especially  when  attended  with  lo 

Beneficially   employed  also  in  chronic  catarrh  ami  asthmatic  com- 
plaint*.     Dr   i  is  remarked  that  the  rhizon  lit  be 
tituted   I'm                                 i  'ices  or  aromatics.     The  flavour  is 
iproved  by  drying,     In  Constantinople  they  are  made 
a  dos                                     lered  a  good  stomachic,  and  i*  i 
freely  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease.   They  are  supp 
over,  to  he  an  antidote  fta              poisons. — (J 

are  considered  an  excellent  stum 
diaphoretic,  anil  also  v-ic.-alilc  in  atonic  and  iliol 

and  as  a  uscf'  al  application   in  chronic  rheumatism,  the 

; i Toil  ihi/.ome  being  rubbed  up  «'itl>  C  L  T. 

Thomaoi tioes  the  n  I  ivourably  as  an  an  and 

Dr  Boyle  amp]  Polly  in  intermittent  fevi 

ful  for  destroying  and  keepii 
India, 
Eookoxio  (Jam     The  leaves  contain  an  essential  oil,  to  which 
owe  then  ■.  and  which  in  England  is  used  bj 

imers,  mixed  with  the  farina  of  the  rhi 
tore  of  hair-powders.     They  are  also  used   for  tanning  leathoi 
perAim 

(18)  Acrocarpus  fraxinifolius  {Wight).     X.  0.  Leouminobs. 

Kohb,  Tam. 

i  M.  ii  i.-ii'Tiux.  -    i            ree,  deciduous,  often  havin 
I'ni i ii    ■■,  :,  li.nl,    '              \.  young  parts  golden   pul 
leaves  glabrous,  bipinnate  ;  pinna  3  pairs  with  a  terminal  i 
I'.iU'ts  equally  pinnate,  4  uininate ; 

many-flowered  ;  flowers  dull  grt 
Ha  minul              len-pubescent  outside. —  Wight  Icon.  t. 
-Hah).  Flor  8yl,  t.  44. Travancore   Mountains   and 

South   I  ': ■  1 1 : 1 1 : i . 

<•  of  rapid  growth 
tion.     The  Umber  is  Hi  i  and  light.     I 

the  plantoni  at  Conoor  and  SVynaad  for  building  purposes  and 
niture,  and  is  i 
the  Burghers  i  ilgherries  as  the  KQingi. — Bui 

10)  Adansonia  digitata  (1,!hik)     X.  0  **. 

Baol 

Klml  ;  .       ■  I'lM, 

DlSORtPTION. — Tree  of  modoxi  Kt j    trunk  Gnorm. 
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in  circumference  Ligitate,  qoinafce,  glabrous, 

ntly  acuminated ;  petioles  and 

k  5- partite,  pubesi  :j  inside; 

petal-  :li  deflexed;  flowers  axillary,  soli- 

tary on  long  pedicels  ;  stamen  tube  adhering  to  (lie  base  of  the 
..-;  fruit  a  largo  oblong  downy  pericarp  8-10  celled,  cells 
I  with  farinaceous  pulp  ;  flo'  a,  white,  with  purplish 

anthers,     Ft,  July — W.  a  .1.  Prod.   i.  60. Naturalised  in 

patam,     Madras. 

Mr:  1.3. — The  fruit  is  somewhat  acid,  but  makes  a  cool- 

ad    refreshing   drink   in  fevers.     The  acid  farinaceous  pulp 
surrounding  the  seeds  is  used  in  dysentery  and  dianhcea ;  falling 
rind   of  the  fruit  beaten  into  a  paste  and  mixed  with 
lubstdtuted,     Adanson  found  the  fruit  a  great  prcserva- 

ni  coast  of  Africa,  and 

especially  beneficial  in  promoting  perspiration,  and  attempering  the 

blood.   In  Guadeloupe  the  planten  use  the  baric  andlesvi  ■ 

«  febrifuge.     Among  other  uses  in  Africa,  the  leaves  are  made 

ins  and  poultices  for  rheumatic  affections  of  the  Limbs 

ble  inflammatory  ulcers.    Dr  Hutchinson  oosnsidem  that  the 

■i  of  the  pulp  is  not  due  to  any  astringent  properties,  but  to  its 

rant  and  diuretic.     Duchassaing  [PJuirm.  Jowm., 

1845,  p.  8'j)  proposes  tho  bark  as  a  substitute  fur  quinine  in  low 

icribed  it  in  decoction,  and  found  ii 
effectual   iu    cases  where  quinine    had    failed.—  i'hurm.   oj    1, 

~es. — This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  >  coast  of 

!,  about  Senegal  and  .Sierra  Leone.    It  has,  however^  long  been 
naturalised  iu  India,  ami  from  its  many  uses  is  deserving  of  a  place 
ng  the  more  useful  plants  of  thin  country.     The  large  fruit  re- 
(hjuiL:  ud,  and  contains  man]  black  seeds.     In  Senegal  the 

-u  the  bark  and   lea'  red  as  we  do  pepper  and 

fruit  supplies  the  natives  of  Africa  with  an  excellent  soap  by 
bee  with  rancid  palm-oil.     It.  is  in  the  hollowed  trunks 
that  the  negroes  bury  their  dead  ;  and  it  is  a   remark- 
fact,  that   shut   up   in   these,  the  bodies  become  dry. 
Without  the  ii'                                                                             Humboldt,  in 
his  '  Aspects  of  Nature,'  remarks  that  the  Baobab  or  inoukcy  bread- 
tree  is   the  oldest  organic   monument  of  our   planet.      Tho   earliest 
description  oJ                     !  is  that  of  Aloysius  CadamOSto,  a  Venetian, 
in  1  l.'i  1.  who  found  i  ne  growing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river. 
whose  trunk  in  circumfi                                      Adanson  himself  saw 
them  at  29  feet  in  d                                I  in  height,  and  remark*  that 
other  travellers  had  found  tr                IS  feet  diam                        tnber- 
tree  it  is  quite  nael                           sing  soft  and  spongy.     I'r  II 
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ADENANTHERA — ADHATOO  \. 


says,  "the  tree  is  emollient  and  mucilaginous  in  all  its  parts."     A 
the  sea-coast  of  Guzerat  the  fisherman  use  the  large  fruit  as  a 
for  their  nets.     The  leaves  are  eaten  with  their  food,  hi:'1 
ridered  cooling,  and  useful  in  restraining 
Mollicn,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa,  states  that  to  the  I 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  vegetables.     It- 
leaven,  its  bark  furnishes  indestructible  cordage,  and 
used  for  cloth  and  ropes.     Eopes  made  from  tin.'  bark  are  said  b 
very  strong,  and  there  is  in  Bengal  phant 

bound  with  a  Baobab  rope." — Hooker.     Humboldt,     Lmd 

(21)  Adenanthera  pavonina  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Leouminos<e. 

An.ii-kmiibm  mi.'.  Tam.     i  .  Tel.    Rukta-chandun,  Kanguna, 

Bemo.     Munjatie,  Mal.     KiScliuii-doona,  B 

Description. — Large    tree,  unarmed;    loaves   bipinna' 
pinnai  4-6  pair  ;  leaflets  oval,  obtuse,  glabrous,  10-1*2  paii 
short  petioles ;  calyx  5-toothed;  petals  5;  racemes  termini 
from  the  upper  axils,  spike-like;  legumes  b 
twisted.  10-12  seeded;  flowers  numerous,  small,  yellow- 
white  mixed,  fragrant.     Fl.   June — Aug. — Soxb.  Fl.   Ind 

370.— W.  &  A  Prod.  L  271.— Rheede,  vi.  t.  1-1. Pe 

Northern  Circars.     Travancore.     Bengal. 

Economic  Uses. — Although  this   tree    is  called  Rukta- 
whiofa  means  Red  Sandal,  yet  the  real  red  sandal-wood  is  the 
duce  of  the  Pterocur/iii.<  8anlalinus.     It  is  to  be  mot  with  in  I 
forests  in  India.     The  timber  is  valued  lor  its  solidity.     The  r 
i  of  the  larger  ■peounena  is  "I'  a  deep-red  colour,  very  harl 
durable.     It  yields  a  dye  which  the  Brahmins  uso  after  bathin 
marking  their  foreheads.     They  procure  it  by  merely  rul 
wood  on  a  wet  stone.     The  seeds,  which  are  of  a  shining  sc 
colour  with  a  circular  streak  in  their  centre,  are  used  as  wi 
the  jewellers,  each  of  them  weighing  four  grains.     The  i 
Travancore  assert  that  they  are  poisonous  if  taken  internally, 
cially  when  in  a  powdered  state.     A  cement  is  mado  by  beating  I 
up  with  borax  and  water. — Ruxb.     Ail 

(22)  Adhatoda  Tranauebariensis  (AVo*).    N.  1 1 

Tavaaha-raoeniDgio,  I'oonal:  ,  Tam.     PfodHtOH 

Description. — Fruticulo.se,  hoary  •pubescent ;  leaves  small, 
roundish;    bracts  orbi  etuse,  bra  quailing 

culy  .  Bowera  b  wending  aatii 

•.yellowish,  purple-dotted.    /'/.  Feb.— March. — Dec  Prod. 
xi  3'JO.— Geiidiuu  usia,  Nea  op.  Wall.  I\ 
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-Ju9ticia  Tranqueberiensis,  Linn-  J.  parvifolia, 
162 Eastern  ooasta  of  Peninsula. 

sw. — The  juice  of  th  la  reckoned  cooling  and 

n  in  chilrimu  in  small-pox.     Tlie  bruised  lea 

l  mil  illjlli ■;■ 

,  Adhatoda  Vasica 

ICml  l'.\M. 

A.lkMmiu,  i 

riitiox. — Shrub,  8-10  feet;  leaves  opposite,  lane© 
ipetalous.irregulai  ■  stem  much  branched;  Bowers  on 
iiml ;  flower  whitish,  spotted, sulphnr-col 
I  ut  the  liiub  with  dark  purple  lines,    Fl.  Feb. 
jai— Justicia   Adhatoda,   Linn. — Roxb.  FL  Ind,  i    126, 
-Peninau]  gol    NepauL 

■  e  of  the  leaves  is  given  in  a  dose  of  two 
UTi  i 'ii  of  the  juice  of  fresh  gin;.' 

b  and  rabaromatic, 
J  in  infusion  and  electuary. — (Jottm.  Agri.  Hort, 
I,  Thelea\  s,  and  root,  especially 

antispasmodic,  and  are  given  in  cases  of 
fever.     They  have  also  been  roaeesafaOy 
I   in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  other  pulmonary  and  catarrhal 
attended  with  fever. — (Pharm.  of  India.     ! 
x.  156.)     The  leaves  are  given  to  cattle 
ii  for  rheumatism.     The  fresh   flowers  are 
as  of  ophthalmia — (Stewart b  Punj.  Pta» 
en  in  conjunction  with  other   remediea  by  the 
ctora    internally  in  decoction,  aa   anthelmintic. — Ai 


jEgle  marmeloa  (Con  |     N ,  I '.    luBANTiAOMk 

Ii,l  ii-.',   Bxo,     Bel,  Biri  phul,   Has.     VlJw,  Tam.     Mtrwlno,  Bilva- 
Bhrl  i>liui,  i 

Bon. — Tree,  middling  size,  armed  with  Bharp  spines; 

[i  afleta  oblon) 

ilmoal   n 

..  thick  ; 

pedicels,  large,  greenish 

.ut ;  berry  with  a  hard  rind,  smooth,  many-celled, 

:   with   a   transparent    glutinous 

/.  i.  96.-  '.  Ind,  ii- 

■i 
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570.                  143. — Orators  manneloe,  Linn,—  Wight  Icon. 
I.  16. — ffluede,  iii.  t.  37. Peninsula.    Bengal. 

H  BOIOAL  Uses. — The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  somewhat  I 
The  cella  contain,  besides  the  seeds,  a  lai ; 

nt  gluten,  which  becomes  hard  on  dr 
transparent.     The  fruit  is  nt  and  occasionally  employi 

an  alterative.     It  is  very  palatable ;   and  its  aperient  qualitii 
the  reninval  of  habitual  i '  snwellasi  The 

root,  bark,  and  leaves  are  reckoned  refrigerant  in  .' 
i  if  the  root  especially  is  given  in  compound  decoctions  in  inl 

ra,  and  the  leaves  made  into  poultices  in  ophthalmia.     V 
dried  before  it  is  ripe  the  fruit  is  used  in  decoctiun  in  dial  ■ 

utery ;  and  when  ripe  and  mixed  with  juice  of  tamarinds,  i 
an  agreeable  drink.     A  water  distilled  from  the  Bowers  is  rep 
to  bo  alexipharmic     A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  I 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  leaves  in  asthma. — | 

According  to  Dr  Green,  a  sherbet  of  the  ripe  fruit  i 

v  morning  proves  serviceable  in  mod' 
Ho  further  adds  that   the  unripe    fruit  baked   foi    six  1 
powerful  astringent — (Iml.  Ann.  Med,  Sc,  ii.  224.)    The  Ea 
accounts  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  Bael  are  giveTi  in  the  p 

irant  and  Cleghoru  in  '  Indian  Annals  of  Med  .Science,'  ii 
234. 

E  i  urOVTC  I    !  - — -The  mucus  of  the  seeds  is  used  as  an  i 
addition  to  mortar,  especially  in   the  construction   of  wells. 
yellow  dye  is  procured  from  the  astringent  rind  of  the  fruit. — J. 


(25)  iEschynomene  aspera  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Leguminosjb. 

BboU,  IWs,  Bam.  LiKSO.     Attekudasa,  Mal.     Attoonetto,  Tix, 

In  .-  kiitiox. — Perennial, lloating, erect, sometimes bnuu  I 
leaves  unequally  pinnated;  leaflets  numerous,  linear,  obti 
mea  axillary,  few-flowered;  calyx  5-cleft,  2-lipped,  bil 
toolate  ;    peduncles  and  pedicels  rough  with  ha 

ointed,  on  long  stalks,  with  prickly  tubercles  on  the  middle 
of  each  joint,  margins  striated,  crenelated;  flowers  brov, 
age,   Fl.  June — Aug. —  W.  A  A.  Prod.  \.  219,      II 

/.  299. — Hedysarum  lagenarium,  Roxb,  Fl  Ind,  iii.  305. 

insula.     Bengal    In  tanks  and  Into 

CO  r/SBB.— The  pith  is  much  used  for  the  d 

i» 'i tie-cases,  ai 

'■  thick  stems  and 

;.,    models    of 

ipril  and 
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in  Bengal,  nn-l  the  harden  of  jheels  and  lake  <  U 

I  Hurdwar. —  II 


(26)  Agathotes  chirayta  (.Dot),    X.  0.  GkhtiasaokA 

.  Tam.    Chinuta,  Di"K.  an<i 
o.  Til.    I  Hal. 

.ition. — Annual,  3  feet;  stems  single, round, jointed  ; 
iissated,  occasionally  angular  at  the  extremil 
leav-.  te,  amplexicaul.  lanceolate,  very  acute,  entire, 

numerous,  stalked,  the  whole  upper  pari  of 
the  plant  forming  an  oblong  decussated  panicle;  calyx  4-clefl  ; 
petals  spreading,  4-parted,  divisions  equal  to  those  of  the 
r;  capsules  1-celled,  2-valved,  slightly  opening  at  tin- 
apex  is;  flowers  yellow. — Roxb.  Fl.  /ml.  Li  71. 
NepauL    Kumaon.    Northern  India. 

Mi  ns. — This  is  one  of  the  ma  I  Indian 

.  plants,  b<  tally  valuable  as  a  tonic  and  febrii 

pulled  up  »t  the  time  the  flowers  begin  to  decay, 

Lfuga]  propertiee  are  in  bi 
in  practitioners  in  India,  who  use  it  instead   of 
the  latter  La  not  to  he  procured  ;  and  in   most  cases 
ntian  is  prescribed,  this  is  recommended  as  a  go 
The  root  is  the  bitterest  part  of  the  plant,  and  the  1  »i  1 1 1  n 
imparted   to  water  or   alcohol.     Accordiii 
i  its  chemical  pi  "  it  contains  a  free 

inous  extractive  with  much  gum,  and  chlorates,  with  sat 
-  and  lime.     No  alkaloid  has  been  detected  in   it  ; 
fore  sold  as  a  sulphate  of  chiraytine  is  veil  knon 
■  diaulphate  of  quinia."     It  is  best  recomniendfd  in   | 
•II  n*  an  infusion  oi  watery  extract,  or  a  tincture,  but  not  in 
:  infusion  made  with   warm   water  is  denounced  as 
violent   headache.     To  form  a  cold  infusion,  a  pint   ol 
more  than  twenty  minutes  on  half  an  i 

neral  properties  ot 
ca,  but  ha    al  time  some  peculiar  to  itselr,  which 

for  certain  forms  and  complications  of  disease.     Unlike 
other  tonii  i  not  constipate  tin  to 

nn'iitary  canal,  rvi'ii  in   thi 
During  its  use  the  bdo  bc<-' 
idaut  and   healthy  in    i  The  tei  i  excess  of 

morn,  with  oi  of  flatus,  ia  mnoh  r. 

lined  i  I  oalities  lit  it  in  a  most  peculiar  di 

bich  occui 
I  with  alkaline  preparations  ot  with 
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acids  ,  the  latter,  ate  generally  preferable.     The  • 

I  employ  wen  I  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula.    A 

:  Hiul  debility  which  affect  many  persona  in  bud 

autn i  nothn  the  cold  infusion  of  thia  plant     li  i 

be  taken  twice  or  even  note  frequently  daih 

then  discoid  in  resumed.     Children  take 

readily  bhan  most  otlier  bitters.     It  is  found  to  b 

remedy  in  [ndia  against  intermittenta,  particularly  wl 

with  uroilandina,  Bonduo,  orCaranga  nuts.     The  debility  wbii 

apt  to  end  in  dropsy  is  often  speedily  removed   by  ini 

rayta  j  to  which  is  added  the  tincture  formed  ol 

and  cardamoms,     lis  efficacy  in  worm-cases  has  proco  the 

name  of  worm-seed  plant.     The  extract  is  given  with 

in  some  forms  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  particularly  if  c 

with  [pecacuan,  the  emetic  tendency  of  which  ii  very  marl 

t rids.     In   Pi    Fleming's  Notes  on  'Indian    Medicinal   P 

quoted  by  Wallich,  it  is  .stated,  "The  dried  herb 

in  every  bazaar  of  Hindooetan,  being  a  medicine  in  the  hi 

pate  Willi  both  the  Hindu  and  European  practitioners.     1: 

all  (he  stomachic,  tonic,  febrifuge,  and  antarthritic  virtues  whid 

uscribed  to  the  Gentiana  lntea,  and  in  a  gi  gree  than 

are  generally  found  in  that  root  in  the  state  in  which 

from  Europe.    It  may  therefore  on  every  occasion  be 

substituted  lor  it.     The  efficacy  of  the  Chirayta,  when 

with  the  I  ut,  in  curing  intermittenta,  has  been  ah 

tioned,     For  restoring  the  tone  and  activity  of  the  movin 

general  del  id  in  that  kind  of  caches)  which  is  liabl 

annate  in  dropsy,  the  Chirayta  will  be  found  o f  the  n 

and  effectual  remedies  which  we  can  employ.   Tl  plant 

that  an  used  in  medicine  are  the  dried  stalks  with  piei 

abed,     A  decoction  of  these,  or,  which 
in  hoi  water,  is  the  form  usually  admit 
and  Edin,  /*/,//.  Mag,      WaUkh,  Planta  At.  Barter. 


(27)  Agati  gTandiflora  (/>.st.)    N.  0 

.  Tat.    Agatl  m  u  .     Bnko,  I 
I'l'sciiiPTiON. — Tree,  30-35  feet;  loaves  abruptly  i 

h-:illi.'l:i  liilliu'i'oiis;    ealvv.    camp  llv    2-lip] 

roHa  papilionaceous,  vexillum  oval,  oblong,  k 
with  petals  free  at  tlie  base  and  apex;  raci 
flowered  ;  Bov  or  whiti 

tracted  between  the  seeds.  /'/.  M 

— April. —  IT    ,('•    ./.    Prod.    i.    215. — .Hsi'livnoiie 
Audifloxa 

'i  i   the  1''  niiisiila  ill 
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•  voi  |  bit  fcer,  and  is  used  as  a  tome, 
iseful  cathartic     The  natives  put 
ice  of  the  leaves  in  the  i  1 1  on  Che  day  of  I  be 

Tin1  juice  of  the   Howi  I  into  the  eyoa  for 

dimness  of  vision. —  Lindley.     I'lvnm.  of  I 


Agave  Americana  ( /■,/«/».)    N.  0  m.u.ace*. 


FS»1. 
[)uk.      Anaik-kntr.ixhni,   T.\«. 


.  Bart-konvAi.  lu  ■;, kas-pattali, 

i«.     BAkuhl-mMtua,  Tbi..     PaMtn-lulwhs, 

. — Stem  very  thick,  scaly  at  the  bases  of  the 

iry  fibrous  ;  scape  erect,  tapering,  thick  ;  scales  alter- 

e,  half  -(cm  -  clasping,  lower  ones  longer, 

itcd,  npper  ones  more  remote  ;  radical  leaves  incum- 

ihannelled,  smooth,  dentately  Bpin- 

Ihe  edge,  glaucous,  mucronate,  atiff,  6  feet  and  more, 

'•(1,  intermediate  ones  spreading,  inner 

into  a   straight  very  acute  oone  ;   leaf-spinee 

out,  marginal  ones  incurved  of  the  same  colour  ; 

vcrj  large,  nodding,  composite ;  peduncles  recurved, 

ompound,  many-flowered;  Bowers  peduncled, 

ow. — K a  mli  Enum.  pi.  v.  819, — Linn.  Spec.  461. 

-Am',-.  Repos.  i.  438. — "Wight  Icon.  '.  2024 Naturalised 

I  -rs. — The  i ts  are  diun  anti-syphilitic, and 

are  1m  «iih  -  osaparilla (I/huUtj/).    Diuretic 

ore  assigned   to  the  roots  by  the  Mexicans. 
thin  the  large  fleshy  leaves  makes  a  good  poultice. — 

ic   rjsEB.  —The  common  American  Aloe,  although  not  in- 

w  common  in  every  pari  of  India.     It  is  a  native  oi 

within    the    tropics  from  the  plains  to   elevations  of   10,000 

w  naturalised  in  the  South  of  Europe.      It   is  much 

plant,  hut  ils  chief  importance  arises  from  the  ox- 

i  hich  it  yields.     Nol  only  arc  these  proeured  from  the 

lined  in  the  root,  familiarly  known 

d  in  the  Madras  lv 

tl  ion 
illy  to  cut  the  !  I  throw  them  into  ponds  lor  three 

.  when  tic  ti  1  and  Bcraped  with 

'uncut,     li  has  been  found  that  the  leaf  Bbrea  are 
to  a  milky  visi  i'l  juice  contained  in  them.     This 

rd  crush- 
Bun   in:  vy  cylinders,  whioh,  by  gutting  dd  of 
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all  the  moisture,  renders  them  more  pliable  lor  weaving  and  ol 
ises.     In  Calcutta,  the  fibres  being  submitted  to  exp 

wl  to  tho  beat  Russian  hemp.     They  bm  much  used 
foe  lashing  oo.     As  log-lines  for  ships  they  arc 

be  irerj  doable,  and  far  superior  to  ropes  of  hemp.     In  several  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made,  especially  by  Drs  Royleand  Wi 
found  i"  !»•  more  powerful  than  either 
ry  hemp,  or  jute.     A  bundle  of  the  Agave  fibre  bon 
that  of  Russian  hemp  only  1G0  lb.      Dr  Wight  found  som 
ii  bore  363  lb.    En  Tinnevelly  it  soils  from  20  to  40  ruj 
of  500  lb  Madias  for  7  rupees  a  maund      Ti 

doubt  that  these  Aloe  fibres  deserve  more 

idmirably  suited  foi  .   mats,  n  ..  and  the 

might  be  advantage >usly   used   in   the   manufacture  of  pa 
roparo  a  fermented  liquor  from  the  stem  b\ 
I   Pulque,  and  from  this  they  distil  an  ardent  spirit.      In 
country,  too,  the  dried  flowering-stems  are  used  as  imp 
thatch.     An  extract  of  the  leaves  is  used  to  make  a  lather,  like  soap, 
and  the  leaves,  split  longitudinally,  are  employed  to  Bharpei 
performing  the  duties  of  a  strop  owing  to  t! 
contain. — (lioi/le'a  Fibrous  Plant*.    Jury  Rep. Mail.  Exhib. 
An  important  discovery  has  recently  been  made,  that  i 
nated  with  the  juice  and  pulp  of  the  Aloe  leaves  will  • 
being  attacked  by  white  ants.     The  experiment  was  made  in  jails, 
and  othor  buildings  whore  white,  ants  abounded,  and   tb 
of  the  buildings  where  the  Aloe  juice  was  mixed  with  the  p' 

dations  of  those  destructive  insects.  —  Corresp.  in 
Agri  Hurt.  Soo.  Jour.,  Juno  18G4. 


(29)  Agave  vivipara  (Linn  i     Do. 
Bastard  Aloe,  Eso.     Katbalai,  Tam.    Peotha  kalabontha,  Ti.i.. 

OBHTtOS — Stemless  ;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  a 
thick,  recurved,  spreading,  pale  green,  hoary,  prickl; 
edges  ;    prickles  collected,  very  small,  orange   l 
branched,  bulbiferous, — Li  .  40'1. — Kunth  E 

v.  822. — Ait.  Kew,  i.  471. North-West  Provinces. 

U0   I'ses. — A  good  fibre,  which  is  long  in  the  staplo,  is 
from  the  leaves,     The  I  ittei  are  allowed  to  n 
ad  then  beat  on  a  plank,  and 
A  strong  and  useful  cord 

find  a  ready  sale  iu  this  i  .  muse 

-Jury  Sep,  M.  E. 


))  Ailanthus  excelsa  (Roxb.)     N.  0.  Xantuoxylacejs. 

i-jmarum,  TaH.     Perumamni,  Mai..  moo,  Tel. 

Description. — Large  tree  ;  leaves  abruptly  pinnated,  tomen- 

nls  glabrous;   leaflets  10-14  pair, 
coarsely  toothed  al  the  base  ;  petals  5,  almost  glabrous  in  the 
tilaments  glabrous,  shorter  than  the  anthers;  calyx  5- 
e  linear-oblong,  3-5,  one-seeded  ;  panicles  termi- 
nal ;  fascicled,  green.    Ft  Aug. —  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  150. 

Ind.  ii.  454     Cor.  i.  I.  23. Northern  Circars. 

. 

Mkdical  Uses. — The  aromatic  hark  is  tisod  hy  the  natives  in  dys- 

'  \  ighl  mentions  that  in  the  Circars  the  hark  is  rag 
u  powerful  febrifuge,  and  as  a  tonic  in  cases  of  debility. — Ai< 
I  111.  I. 

ses. — The  wood  is  light  and  not  durable,  but  is  used 
■  ins  and  made  into  sword-handles  and  sheaths  tor  spears 
>ru  India. — B 


(31)  Ailanthus  Malabarica  (Dec.)    Do. 
am,  Mal.     1'enimarum,  Tel. 

Description. — Tree,  leaves  abruptly  pinnated  ;  leaflets  qnifce 
-lanceolate,  unequal-sided,  oblique  at  the  base; 
inal;    peduncles   and   calyx   pubescent; 
,  obovate,  much  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  Bann 
mg,  obtuse  at  both  ends. —  Wight  Icon.  t.  1604 — li 
£  i.  150.-  -Bheedo,  vi.  t.  15. Travancore.    Malabar. 

. — The  hark   has  a  pleasant  and   slightly 

ad  moreover  considered  a 

nous  juice 

',  which  was   lirst  noticed    by    Buchanan,    ulm 

Innamullay  forests.     The  resin  reduced   to 

with  milk  and  strained  is  given  in  small  doses  in 

and  also  in  bronchitis,  and  reputed  to  be  an  excellent 

wing  chiefly  to  the  balsamic  properties  of  the  resin.     The 

ago  and  mixed  with  rico  is  reckoned  useful 

.  cases  of  ophthalmia.     Wight  states  that  the  hark  is  rough  and 

I  with  bright  garnet-looking  grains  apparent] 

ire,  which  do  not   d  tther  in  spirit  oi    i 

i     M:  Broughton,  Qui]  i  I  (or- 

bed  upon  the  rosin  as  follows:  "This  resin,  aa 
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DtOIllj  iin't  with,  is, bill,  brown  01  -lour,  is   | 

:,■  siiull.     It  contain*  much  imparity.     Thi 

resin  is  M'iy  soft,  having  the  consisten E 

i ^  ■  1  < it 1 1  .t It  ison  why  ii   is  always  mixed  with  fragi 

crood  and  earth,  which   make  it  more  easy  t.>  handle.     The  Bample 
which  1  examined  contained  but  77  percent  of  resin 
being  adulterations.     Alcohol  readily 

oration   leaves  it  as  a  very    viscous,  transpuronl  town, 

semi-liquid,  which  'Iocs  not  aolidify  i 

i  heal  :  when  burnt  it  gives  out  ;■  fi 
sometimes  used  for  incense.     Its  perfume  is,  I 
that  produced  by  many  oilier  resins  employed   in  the  eon, 
the  inoenae  employed  m  '  Ihristian  and 
liar  consistency  of  the  resin  would  enable  it  i 
turpentine  tea   man  its  price 

in  the  crude  state)  forbids  as  i  ployment" 

(32)  Alangium  decapetalum  (Lam.)    N .  O.  as. 

>  Ungle-nmnim,  Tasi.     A 
Alurkanta,  lll>n.      BlglMUlkxa,  Bl 

Description.- — Tree,  leaves  alternate,  narrow-obl 
6-10;  branches'  occasionally  spine*  the 

number  of  the  petals;  filaments  hairy  at  the  base;   Eli 
solitary  or  aggregate  in  the  axils  of  the  Ieav< 
fragrant ;  drupe  tomentose,  1-seeded.    FI.  April  and  May. — 

W.  A  A    Prod,  i.  325.— IB '••.  iv.  t,  17.— Wight  lam.  t. 

— A.  tomentOBum,    Dec — A.    hexapetalum,    Roxb, B 

□  Malabar.     Coromandel.     Assam. 

Mi.im.M    Uses.-   The  juice  of  the  root  i  helmintic 

and  purgative,     It  is  also  employed  in  dr<  i] 
d  antidote  in  snako-bitea — /■ 
l'.<  OKOV  i  )  beautiful 

ing  to  Dr  Wight  sustaii  0  lb.     T]  - 

uable,      'I 
Kar  in   Mais 

.'.  and  Malabar. —  Wight, 


i  Albizzia  amara  (I 

.  i'am. 

lit:  i  i:htiux. — Tree, unarmed;  brai 
petioles,  and  pedn  of  the  lei 

wiili  yellowish  tomentum  •.  mm  8-10  | 


:.i;i/./ia. 

and  bel  ween  the  la.-t  pair  ,  leaflets 

m  in  the  axils  of  the  upp 

i    abortion   of  thi  II  in 

heads ;  corolla  5-cleft  .  Btaraens  long,  numerous,  mon- 

legumea  flat,  thin,  broadly  linear,  3-6  seeded. — 

61  —Acacia  amara,  WtikL—W.  6  A.  Prod. 

I. — Mimosa  amara,  Roxh. Mysore.    Bombay,    Madras 

olerably  lai  with  ;i  maximum  height 

The  wood  is  dark  brown,  mottled,  and  very  band- 
Bbrous,  still',  elo  ■  !.  hard,  and  durable,  sup 

h  and  cohesive  power. 
I  by  the  a  building  purposes, and  in  theconal 

Hani  fuel,  and 
1  for  the  railways  in  Southern  In- 
ashing  the  \\:v.v. — Beddt 

Albizzia  Lebbek  (Bmik) 
Kattavigi! 

ption. — Tree,  30-40  feet,  unarmed;  young branc] 

Baxuose;  leaves  bipinnated ;  pimue  1--1  pail  :  leaflets  4-9  pair, 

rous,  unequal;  peduncles  axillary,  each  witto 

of  flowers  on  short  pedicels,  1-4  together  ; 

abular;    petals   "',  united  to  beyond  the  calyx; 

houa  ,    Legumes  flat  and  thin, 

itely  8-10  Beeded;    flowers  small,  white,  fragrant     J1'/. 

—Sept-  Willi. — 11'.  ,(  .1.  Prod,  i.  275. — 

M.  S  'oxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  55-t, Travancore.    CoromandeL 

r-i  a,-  d  by  the  natives  in  the  b 

as  an  aetringenl  in  diarrhoea.     Tin-  Qi 
lire  of  boils,  eruptions,  and  swellii 

The  le  I  in  ojihth  d  the 

dally  in  snaki  The  oil 

iren  in  cases  of  white  lopr  nUCi 

i  -A  considerable  qnnntil 

Mi-  for  many  ordinary  purpi 
dum-  aed,  and  is  employed  for  furniture.     It 

well  adapted   for  | •: »-t 

In    Northern   India   it  is   considered    Hi 
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employ  the  timber  in  house-building. — (Rush.     Rep.  Ma 
It  is  a  frequent  In 

Be  is  pollarded,  and  the  Cuttings  used  aa  firewood,      [t 
la  now  extensively  planted  on  tl  i  Canal.     It  is  of 

rth,  and  lloiirLslies  in  almost,  any  soil.     Tlic  leaves  afford  | 
fodder  for  oattle. — 6 

Albizzia  odoratissima  ( 11"///./.) 

Karihttiakara,  Mal.     Kunoo-vaga,  T.vu.  .Tel. 

Description. — Tree,  30-40  feet,  unarmed ;  leaves  bipi 
pinnse3-4pair;  leaflets  10-40  pai^narrow,  oval,  oblique 

on  the  under  side;  panicles  terminal  and  axillary,  the 
matedivi  ,  or  somewhat  umbellate;  heads  of  ilowers 

small, globose;  stamens  monadelphous;  legume  flat,  tliin,  i! 
margined,  about  10-aeeded;  ilowers  pale  yellow, 
Fl.  May — June. — Acacia  odoratissima,  Willd. —  II'.  &A.  ■' 
76. —  A.    lomatocarpa,   Dec— Mi 

Fl.  Ind.  ii.  646.     Cot.  ii.  t.  120.— R  t.  6. Mai. 

and  C'oromandeL     09111111011  everywhi 

Eoo  noa. — The  timbi  r  of  this  large  anil  handsome  ti< 

particularly  hard  an  and  is  well  suited  for  naves  and  fi 

of  (rheela     Tl  very  abundant,  and  grows  in  al 

It  is  one  of  t  timbers. - 

Rep.  Mad.  Exti  '.)     1 1 

the  Carnatic  generally,  and  in  the  ■       Salum. 

■  a  rapidly,  and  the  wood  is  hard 

pi  all  purposes  requiring 
durability,  and  should  be  planted  whore  required  to  remain. — B 

(3G)  Albizzia  stipulata  (I) 

Ki>ii.l.;-eliir:i.-rii,  Tel.     Aralouki,  B 

Dksii;ii'1!'p\.— i  50 feet, unarmed;  L 

> '  ■  ■ "  ■  irregularly  angled  ;   pinn  pair;  pel 

nn- 
J :   peduncles  minal  and  in  the 

opp  orolla  tubulai 

■.  monadelphous  at  the  ba  thin, 

Bat,  glabrous 
Fl.  April— June— Acacia  stipulate,  Dec, — W.  &  A 

■ 
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-This  ia  0110  of  tli  of  the  g<  I 

e-grained  and  strong,  rendering  it  valuable  for 
and  other  p  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  north 

!,  but  it  ia  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
— Bu*b. 

(37)  Aleurites  triloba  [Font.)     N.  0 

Bclgantu  walnnt,  E\o.     Jimgli-akhrol,  1  M.     Natu-akrotu, 

i  NO. 

DSSCRIFCIOK. — Large  tree;  leaves  petk.led,  very  large,  cor- 
otire  or  scalloped  ma  5  lobed;  pani 

linal;  flowers  small,  white ;  fruit  roundish, somewhat  corn- 
ed,  pointed,  very   hard,  dedL      Fl, 

Fl.  Ind.  iii.  629. Belgaum.   Travan- 

ygore.    Northern  Circara.     Bengal. 

s. — An  oil  is  extracted  from  the  kernel  of  the  nut, 

Licinally  as  a  sure  and  mild  purgative,  ap- 

il.      It  ha  taste 

isea,  ritlier  administei'i'il  pure  or  En 

It  has  been  pronounced  superior  to  linseed-oil,  especially 

jea  connected  with  the  arts.     It  is  easily'. 

separated  fumi  the  kernel  with  less  labour  and  simplex  machinery 

the  oil  from  the  Cocoa-nut,  which  requin  pressure. — 

1 17. 
-This  is  a  large  tree,  the  newly-formed  parts  of 
covered  with  a  farinaceous  substance.     The  natives  are 
'h  U  palatable,  and  something])'', 
ut.      In  the  Sandwich  Islands  they  are  employed  for  can 
A  number  of  them  strung  upon  a  stick  will  burn  for  hours,  giving 
light     Tin    tree  grows  mi   I  readily  from  seed, 
I  be  extensively  cultivated.     The  caJce  after  expression  of 
il  is  a  good  food  for  as  manure.     According 

"  314  gallons  of  the  nut  yield  10  gallons  of  oil,  which 
i  a  good  price  in  tli  .irket."     About  10,000 gallons'  are 

n  it  is  menu- 
aid  there  known  as  the  "  kekiuia  "  oil.     It  is  d  to 

good  bud  r  rape-oil — Lindley.     dimmond*     '."'< 

Pnd.  />.  il.  K. 

(38)  Aloe  vulgaris  (Dun.)    X.  O.  1. 

Bar!  K.vo.     Kattalay,  Tam. 

Description. — £  ping, 

lanceolate,  glaucous-green,  lint, 
rmed  with  distant  reddish  spines 
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pendionlar  to  t]  i    thu  parenchyma  slightly  eolot 

brown,  mid  vi  incl    from  the  tough   leathery 

spike  cylindrical-ovate ;  flowers  al  first  erect,  thei 

yellow,  with  the  three  innei  segmeu 
apex  Bomewhal  orange,  not  loi  m— 
Lam.  Enc.  I  86.      Eh                   3  —A.    Hail- 
Common  in  the  Peninsula 

Mi.i  i  s. — The  abovi  loe,  which 

I  in  both  lin!1  ields  what  is  know 

This    substance   is  of  a  dark   or  reddish-bi 
colour,    and    baa  a    moat   unpleasant    odour.       In    quali 

inferior   to   tfie   real    Soootrine    &  i).     As  a 

a  very  numerous.     Although  aperient,  yet,  unlil 
i  is  nol  in 
a  certain  point     To  persons  predisp 

oial  than  most  other  purgatives.     The  comi 
;i  valuable  enunenagogue,  particularly  when  i 
of  iron.     <  tac  of  the  : 

ran  liquid,  is  in  the  comp I  tu 

lavender,      Aloes  are  produced  by  mosl  of  th 

plants,  but  Dr  <  t'flhangh 

duet  is  apparently  more  dependent  on  soil,  cl 

than  "ii  a 

depends  on  the  preparation      The  usual  modi 

is  liv  maWiTig  a   transverse  incision  in  the  leavi 

ig  them  off  at  the  base,  and  scraping  off  the  juice  as  it  H. 
in  the  former  way,  and  allowing  it  ti 
for  the  p  in  the  lal 

the  flow; 

quantities  of  the  mucilage  are  (breed  out  and  mix  with  the 
::  is  proportionately  d 
be  recollected  tliat  the  Aloe  con  tains    ■ 
matter,  abundant  towards  the  centre  of  the  thick 

n   or 
other  heat,  by  which  moms  they  become  ii 
portion  of  Aloes  sent  t"  England  is  from  the  f!npe  Colony.     Ui 
importation  of  the  ;  i  inn  Alci 

by  13  but  simn Is 

now  ht'low  i 
vain 
Aloe  ij  so  called  from  its  livi 

nd  i lie  II 
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pes  thai  have  been  |  producing  a  finer 

of  -I.  Spicaia, 
ii'iir.  and  has  u  he  .            reesble  odour, 
Had.  i    Tl ther 

rb.)t 

ni'ly  [iliiiua  in  the  North- Western    IV  nil 

ile  from  the  latter.     The  natives 

h   much   value   to  the  juici    of  the   leaves,  which   thej  applv 
phthalmia,  and  especially  in  what  an  oom- 
The  mode  of  Bdxainistering 
Ip  of  the  leaves  in  cold  water  and  mix  it  op  with  •> 
burnt  alum.      In  this  state  ii  is  applied  to  tl 

of  muslin  cloth.     An  ink  u 
in  the  juice  of  the   pulp. — (Aintlie.)     It 
:i  ;i  littlu  i  s  of  good 

-in  this  source  in 
s  than  that  of  the  imported  article.     The  freshly- 

■  -it  application 
nflammationa. — Phurrn.  i 

|  Alpinia  galanga  | 
Bw.i  .  i'-.-'.    i'.  pt-nshtnkam, 

Mai.. 

ptjon. — Perennial ;    stem  6-7  feet  when  is   flov 

Mi  up  tu  the  middle;  leaves  short-stalked, 

olate,  white,  and  somewhat  callous  on  the  margin,  smooth; 

terminal,  spreading,  dichotomous,  each  division  with 

ni-h,  fragrant  Bowers  ;    calyx  smooth, 

white,  1-toothed  ;    exterior  limb  of  corolla  of  8  nearly  equal 

reenrved   divisions  ;    interior  one   ungniculate,  oval,  deeply 

white  wiili  reddish  specks  ;    capsule  size  of  a  Bmall 

ill,  deep  orange-i  lied  ;    Beed  1 . 

b  compressed,  deep  chestnut  colour,  a  little  wrinkled, 

except  at  the  apex     Fl.  April— May. — Soxb.  tl 

— South  Concan.    Chitt,: 

intly  aromatio,  puns 
and  somewhat  bitter,  are  the  lai  ilox  the  shops,  and  are 

.i'ii  in  infusion   in 

nc  of  i!i"  wticl 
er  cwt.     I'  bns  an 

.  bite. 
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An  inferior  sort  of  galangal  is  got  from  A.  AH 

i'lerably  aromatic.       Of  this  lattei   sp 
Rheede  says,  that  the  juico  of  the  root  is  apj  rnally  in 

and  is  also  used  internally.    The  root  itself  a 
with  wine  is  a  good  external  application  for  pains  in  I  b 
pulverised,  is  administered  in  colic.     It  is 
Rheede.— (AtVwfte      Simmondt,      Rheede.)     The  A.  Khi 
variety  of  the  A.  U>  fbnnd  growing  in  Beveral  garden 

Madras;  an.l  its  rhizome,  when  dried,  resembles  that  of  the  ! 

agal     It  is  supposed  to  be  a  distil  ea  by  som  . 

closely  approximating  the  .1.  OaUarata,     ft  ia  stimulant,  earmina- 

:nt.      [t  ia  ii.sii'ul  in  all  diseases  w 
it  ia  used,  and  also  in  moei  nervous  disorders.   It  has  al 
fa]  in  incontinence  of  aril  '.  to  Pharm.  of  Tnd 


(40)  Alstonia  scholaris  {II.  Br.)    N.  0. 

Eilii].'ii]>-[.'il.ii.  Tn     BdaknkptU  1  Mnkuln-aritl,  RUkuk  ] 

TBI.     Pain,  Mukkuupiilu,  M.il.     Cliliut'm,  01 

Description. — Tree.  50  feel  ;  leaves  5-7  inawnori,oboi 
oblong,  obtuse,  veins  ribbed,  approximating  the  D 
5-parted;    corolla    salver-shaped,    with    roundish    bi 
cymes  on  short  peduncles;  limb  of  corolla  a  little  bean 
Bowers  greenish  white,  follicles  very  long, slender.   Fl.  Nov, — 
Dec — Shade,  i.  t.  45. —  Wight  Lou.  t.  4'22. — Eohitea 
Linn. Travancore.     Coromandel.     A- 

i.  Uses. — The  wood  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  tie 
a  powerful  tonic,  much  used  by  the  natives  in  bowel 
is  astringent,   anthelmintic,  and  anti-periodic.     It  has 
valuable  remedy  in  chronic  and  the 

dysentery,  and  also  effectual  in  restoring  the  toi 
after   debilitating   fevers.  — Pharm.    of  India. 
."'/.  xii.  422. 
Economic  Uses. — This  tree  has  obtained  the  trivial  oi 
from  the  fact  of  its  planks  being  used  as 

children  trace  their  letters,  as  in  the  Lancasti  chil 

dren  asseiuble  half-naked  under  the  sluvde  of  thi 
them  on  the  ground,  and  trao  trith 

the  forefinger  of  tie  id  the  elements  of  their  alpl 

then  smooth  it  with  their  left  when  they 

".■ters.     This  method   of 
India  200  rding  to  I  ind  still  o 

id  close-grained.     In  Assam 
una  and  ! 
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(il)  Amarantus  frumentaceus  (Bm-h.)    X.  0.  &KABun ■■■ 

Poong-kirai,  Tah. 
Description'. — Stein  herbaceous,  erect ;  leaves  long-petioled, 
Late,  acute;  panicles  terminal,  erect;  sepals  subu- 

tpreesed, 

i  ;    utricles  wrinkled.      Vtc.   i  :.   s.   2,   [p.    liu'5. — 

or.  lad.  iii.  G99.— n  20   — Myi 

Coimbatore. 

EoOMOKio    I'sks. — This   plant   is   extensively  cultivated   in    the 
re  district,  chielly  fur  the  flour  of  its  seeds,  which  is  a  great 
f  diet  among  the   natives.      Besides  the  shore)   then  are 
.  d  other  specie.-  of  Amaranths  used  as  vegetables  by  the  na 

lygonoidea  (Boi  I  very  wholesome, 

convalesc  /.-  (Linn.),  uf  which   the 

Itivated  foi  cially  the  Vctr 

about  4  to  8  feet  high,  and  with  ■  thick  suoenl 

i  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus. — RojIi.      Ail'*///'. 

(H')  Amarantus  spinosus  (Linn.)    Do. 

'■•-imt,  li.  k.      Multak-kini,   Ta»      Muwlh-tutu-lmni,  KaUn-doggali, 
lluUu:.  inU-ioari,  Bl 

In  se  lurriox. — Erect,  1-3  feet,  somewhat  striated,  glabrous, 

ish;  leavi  -petioled,   rhomb-ovate,   or  lanceolate^ 

with    two   spines   in   the  axils;    panicles   sparingly 

likes  erect,  cylindric,  i  rrninal  ones  1 

lateral  ones  middle-sized;  flowers,  dense, green  ;  utricles 

deft   al    the    top,  somewhat   wrinkled ;    bracts  unequal, 

bearded;   seed  lenticular,  polished,  black. — Dee.  Prod.  xiii.  s. 

2>p.  260.— Boxb.  Flor   Ind.  iii.  611.— WigM  Icon,  I.  513  — 

Amb.  v.  t.83,  Bg.  1. Peninsula.    Bengal    Malabar. 

BflDtCA]     Uses, — Emollient    poultices  are  mode  of  the  brut 
leaves.     In  the  Mauritius  a  decoction  of  tin  is  ad- 

i  tiretic. — (1  %  Maurititu.) 

The  A.  en  Willd.)  is  considered  demulcent,  and  is  given  in 

deccn  •  cases  of  strangury — (Aitulic).     The   A.   polygatmit 

(l.inu.)  is  used  in  bilious  disorders,  and  as  an  aperient. — /. 

(43)  Ammannia  veaicatoria  {Roxb.)    If.  O.  Ltthbj 
tA.i  I  oerupps,  Tjlm. 

ition. — Herbaceous,  erect;    stem   much  branehed, 
ed  ;  leaves  sessile,  opposite,  lanceolate,  attenuated,  smaller 
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■r  the  Bowers;  calyx  4-cleft  to  tlie  middle,  lob 
:uall ;   Hoi  minute,  i 

the  axQa  of  the  leaves,  almost  Bessile ;  tube  of  the  calyx  at 
narrow  and  tightened  round  the  ovary,  in  fruit  cup 

Is  wanting;    capsule   longer  than    the 
lowers  red.    Fl.  «•>■(.— ir.  .. 
i    jjr,  — /;,,.  /',,,,/.  iii.  78. Peninsula     Bei 

Mii.hm   CTsv. — The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  mui 

IKlllV 

the  affected  parts,  th<  |  p  tform  t]  ■ 

half  an  hour-  (Ainslie).    The  poundod  leaves  ar< 

uraptiona — (/ 

u  blisters,  they  cannot  be  recommended.-  1 

(II)  Amoora  Rohituka  ( II*.  £  A.)    V  0.  Mi 

l.    i  iin  in  Ukxo. 

Dxsoription. — Sin. ill  tree;  leaves  unequally  pinnated ;  l< 
lets  6  pair,  opposite,  obliquely-oblong,  glabrous;  yon 

dightly  hairy  on  their  lower  part ;  mi  ra  in  pan 

shorter  than  the  leaves,  subsessile;  calyx  3-leaved;  fei 
Bowers  numerouB,  sessile,  Bolitary,  erect  on  spikes,  whit  I 
rather  more  than  half  the  length  >  if  the  leaves;  petals  tli 

ale  pale  yellow,  3  celled,  3-valvi 

fleshy  Bcarlet  aril ;  (lowers  small,  white,  ■ 
Fl.  July— Aug.—  i   !  19.— And 

V  Ft.  ItuL  ii.  219. Travancora     &  d 

Boonokk    Ubvb.     From  tb 
fully,  the  Datives  extract  au  oil  which  they  use  i 
purposes. — 11 

(l"i)  Amorphophallu8  campanulatua  (Blums).    X.  O.  Aiul-rs. 

!  Tax.    Munchji  Kundu 
DESCRIPTION. — Stemless  ;  lea\ 
dart  ■•,  ith  respect  to  the  bui  i 

and  appearinj  I  he  plant 

the  lengl  b  ol  mpanulab 

none  ;  club  i  slled.     Fl  • 

Wig  panulatui 

ola. 
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—The  acrid  roots  are  used  medicinally  in  boils  and 

tad  abound  i::  ad  are 

I  as  external  stimulants,  and  are  also  eminenagogue. — {IAnd- 

-h  roots  act  as  an  acrid  stimulant  and  expectorant,  and 

rheumatism. — Powell,  Punj,  I 

ry  nutritious,  on  which  account 

much  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  diet     They  are  planted 

will  yield  from  100  to  280  maunds  per  beegah,  selling 

a  rupee  a  maund.    The  roots  are  also  used  for.  pickling. 

lys  that  "when  in  flower  the  fetor  it  exhales  is  most  ovct> 

ad  so  perfectly  resembles  that  of  carrion  as  to  induce  flies 

ib  of  the  apadix  with  then  eggs."    A  very  rich  soil, 

ploughed,  suits  it  best.     The  small  tuberosities  found  in 

mployed  lor  sets,  and  planted  in  the  manner  of 

In  twelve  months  they  are  reckoned  tit  t< >  1  le  taken  up  for 

r  roots  will  then  weigh  from  4-8  or  more  pounds,  and 

rved  dry.     The  natives  employ  them  fox  food  in 

the  common  yam.     The  plant  is  the  Chaneh  or  Mul- 

Etheede. — Jury  Rep,  M,  K     1! 

i  Amphidonax  karka  (Lind.)     N.  0.  Graminack.e. 

Noga  Sara,  Niil,  Peng. 

H  •(  t  ,8-12  feet,  round,  smooth,  00 1 
ith  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves;  leaves  approximate,  ensifonn, 
ooth  ;  mouths  of  the  sheaths  bearded;  panicles  erect,  oblong, 
d  of  many  filiform,  8ub-verticelled  ramifieations,  bow- 
Ig  to  the  wind;   rachis  of  the  branches  angular  and  hispid; 
ta  alternate;  calyx  3-5  flowered;  glumes  unequal.      Fl. 

— Feb.— Rati.  Fl,  lml.  i.  347.— A.  Roxbuighii,  Kth. 

Viiin-.ula.     Bengal 

The  common  Durma  mats  at  Calcutta  are  made 
ia  reed  split  open.     Pipes  are  made  of  the  culms. 

!  by] pie  carrying  about  dancing-snakes.    This 

;raas  is  more  luxuriant  in  Bengal  than  on  the  coast.     In  Scinde  the 
uade  intii  chairs,  and  the  llmver  stalks  are  Iwaten  to  form 
ch  are  there  called  Moonyah.     These  are  used  for  string 
and  ropes.  — If  »         /,'■  .<■£>. 

i  Anacardlum  occidentale  (Linn.)     N.  O.  Tereuinthace*. 

Godum-Diu  '      .1  i.li-ii..imi«li, 

(uuU-i  mtva,  K;i|]>»-mavakum,  AL\L.    ilijIi-baiUiu,  licia 


ttlPnoN. — Tree;  leaves  oval,  alternate,  with  roundish 
calyx  5-cleft  nearly  to  the  base;  petals 
3 
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5,  linear-lanceolate,  pale  yellow  with  pink  stripes;  stamens 
usually  nine,  with  one  longer  than  the  others;  style  soli t 
panicles  terminal,  with  male  and  hermaphrodite  I 
together;  flowers  greenish    iv<l;   fruit  a  kidney-shaped 
brows  nut,  sessile  on  the  apex  of  a  yellow  or  crim  tared 

torus.    Fl.  FeV- March.— W.  X-  A.  Prod.  L  168.— 1 

Ind.  ii.  312. — liheede,  iii.   t.  54. Coasts  of  the  Peninsula. 

Chittagong.     Trichinopoly. 

Medical  Uses. — Tlio  fruit  is  sub-acid  and  astringent.     The 
oarp  of  the  nut  contains  a  black  acrid  oil,  1  inch 

is  a  powerfully  vesicating  agent.    It  requires,  however,  to  be  i 
us.cl.      It  is  applied  to  warts,  corns,  and  ulcers.  1ml    it   ii  ■'.aid  thai 
the  vapour  of  the  od  when  roasting  is  apt  to  produce  swelling  and 
Inflammation.   Martius  says,  "The  sympathetic  effect  of  the  nut  I 
about  tho  person  upon  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  i 
when  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  is  remarkable."    The  astringn 
fruit-juice   has  been  recommended  as  a  good  remedy  in 
habits.    The  bark  is  given  internally  in  infusion  for  syphilitic  B\ 
ings  of  the  joints. — IdntBey.     P*V  fan 

iinomio  Uses. — The  acrid  oil  slated  above  as  Cardolo  is  ol 
applied  to  floors  or  wooden  rafters  of  houses  to  prevent  the  all: 
white  ants,  and  most  effectually  keeps  them  away.     A  I 
gum  is  obtained  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  useful  as  a  go<i 
and  making  a  fair  substitute  for  gum- Arabic.    It  should  bi 
while  the  sap  is  rising.     It  is  particularly  useful  when  the  dep 
tions  of  insects  require  to  be  guarded  against     For  tl> 
used  in  8.  America  by  the  bookbinders,  who  wash  their  b 
a  solution  of  it  in  order  to  kcop  away  moths  and  ante.     Th 

ai lible  and  wholesome,  abounding  in  sweet  milky  jni 

imparting  a  flavour  to  Madeira  wine.     Ground   up   ind 
ooa  they  make  a  good  i  The  juice  of  the 

fruit  I  and  fermented  yields  a  pleasant  ■■ 

nt  is  drawn  from  it  mating  good  punch.     A 
grows  in  Travancore,  and  probably  elsewhere,  th  of  whotte 

iiui-i  has  no  oil,  but  may  be  chewed  raw  with  impunity.      l'h 
flowers  twice  a-year.     The  juice  which  flows  from  an  inciaion  is 
body  of  the  tree  will  stain  linen  so  that  it  cannot  be  wi 
An  edible  oil  equal  to  olive  or  almond  oil  is  procured 
bnj  it  is  seldom  prepared,  (he  kernels  being  used  as  a  table-fruit. 
Tho  wood  is  of  no  value. — LimlUij.     J'  Don. 

US)  Anamirta  cocculus  {W.  $  A.)    X.  0.  Mi.Ni.-nauucEa. 

Kettat,  IviU-coolIie,  TaM.    Kaki-chempoo,  Tn_     ;  Poll* 

Mil.. 

Description.— Twining ;  bark 
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»te,  slightly  cordate,  roundish,  Baste,  whitish  beneath,  with 

digitate  ribs;  calyx  6-sepalled;  corolla  none;  racemes  of 
le    llowers,   lateral,  whitish  green;    drupes   2-3;    Beeds 
-'/'.  &  A.  Prod,  i.   J46.  —  Menispermum  coccuhis. 
-Oocculus  suberosus,  W.  &A.  Prod,  L  11. — Iihceih,\\\. 
'  xi.  !.  62. Malabar.     Circar  mountains.     Concaus. 

Medical  Uses. — The  berries  of  tliis  plant,  which  are  very  dis- 
able to  the  taste,  are  known  as  the  Coccuhis  Indiotu  seeds,  and 
been  extensively  used  by  brewers  in  the  adulteration  of  mull 
rs.     In  overdoses  they  are  higldy  poisonous.     An  oil  M   pn> 
i  them  used  for  poisoning  fish  and  game.     In  a  powdered 
they  are  employed  for  destroying  pediooli  in  the  hair,  and  in 
vckoned  of  value  in  cutaneous  diseases.     The  juice  of 
the  fresh  fruit  is  applied  externally  to  foul  ulcers,  and  is  esteemed  B 
good  remedy  in  scabies.     Ainslie  states  that  "the  berry  is  empl 

•   Vytians  as  a  useful  external  application  in  cases  of  inveterate 

itch  and  herpes ;  on  which  occasions  it  is  beat  into  a  tine  powder 

■t  with  a  little  warm  castor-oil."    Marcet  proved  by  oxpori- 

it  it  is  also  a  poison  for  vegetable  substances,  a  solution  pre- 

ict  made  from  the  seeds  having  killed  a  bean  plant 

in  twenty-four  hours.     Tho  poisonous  properties  reside  in  the  seeds, 

which  contain  a  large  percentage  of  the  virulent  principle  called  Pic- 

And  the  pericarp  yields  another  dangerous  alkaloid  called 

Spermine,     Its  chief  influence,  as  a  poison,  is  upon  the  nervous 

system,  and  leaves  scarcely  any  trace  of  its  action  upon  the  coats  of 

the  stomach.    The  ointment  made  from  the  powdered  berries  is  very 

efficacious  in  allaying  inflammation,  but  requires  to  be  cautiously 

used. — Aindic.     Pharm,  of  India, 

Economic  Uses. — That  the  seeds  are  illegally  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  beer  by  the  lower  class  of  brewers  in  England  is  an 
undoubted  bet,  although  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  Legislature  are 
vory  severe.  It  is  said  that  1  lb.  of  these  berries  is  equal  to  a  sack 
if  malt  in  browing,  and  it  was  evon  recommended,  by  a  person  who 
oto  on  the  'Art.  of  Brewing,'  to  add  3  lb.  of  seed  to  every  ten 
■putters  of  malt.  A  considerable  quantity  of  '•Coccuhis  Indieus" 
is  exported  from  Malabar  and  Travancore,  and  shipped  tor  the 
Inn  market,  where  the  price  varies  from  18  to  24  shillin 


(49)  Ananas  sativus  (Bchult.)    X.  0.  T5romeua.  i:  >.. 
.    Anau,  Tam.    Poorecthee,  Jixl.. 

Description. — Peres  Feet  -,  leaves  ciliatc  with  spin- 

ous points;  calyx  I;  petals  3;  spikes  tufted ;  flowers 

■mall,  bluish.    Fl.  April— May.— JBoa*.   Fl.   Tnd,  ii.   116.— 
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Ananassa  saliva,  I.iihll. — Brornelia  ananas,  / 
in  India, 

Economic  Uses. — Tlio  Fine-apple  has  long  been  domesticated  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  is  now  (blind  in  an  almost  wild  state  is 
ports  of  the  Peninsula,  Northern  Provinces,  and  Ceylon.    '1 
guess  appear  to  have  fiat  introduced  the  seeds  from  the  Molui 
It  is  abundant  in  China  and  the  Philippine  Islands.    The  planl 

la  well  in  the  open  air  as  far  north  as  30°,  while  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  it  forma  hedges,  and  will  grow  with  littl 
and  in  almost  any  soil.    The  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  greatly  heightened 
by  cultivation  being  somewhat  acrid  in  its  wild 
are  remarkable  fin  their  power  of  existing  in  the  air  withoc 
with  the  earth ;  and  in  South  A  tnerica  they  may  be  seen  in  abund 
hangingupin  the  gardens  aiKl'lwilling-houses, in  which  situations  they 
will  flower  profusely,  perfuming  the  air  with  their  delicious 
The  most  important  use  of  the  Pine-apple  plant  consists  in  th 
white  fibres  yielded  by  the  leaves.     These  have  been  formed  into 
tin'  most  delicate  fabrics,  as  well  as  fishing-lines  and  ropes.     0 
other  fibres,  they  are  not  injured  by  immersion  in  water — a  property 
much  increased  by  tanning,  which  process  is  constantly  u. 
natives.     In  Malacca  and  Singapore  a  trade  is  carried  on  with  ' ' 
in   these  fibres,  which  axe  there  used  in  the  manufacture  of  i 
stall's.     As  a  substitute  for  flax  they  are  perhaps  the  most  vah 
of  Indian  fibres.     Dr  Itoyle  states  "that  a  patent  was 
the  manufacture  of  thread  from  the  pine-apple  i  when 

bleached,  it  could  be  manufactured  in  the  3am 
process  of  bleaching  by  destroying  the  adhesion  between  th 
of  fibres  renders  it  much  finer,  and  hence  enables  il  I 
between  the  rolls  in  the  process  of  spinning."     Specimens  of 
applo  fibre  were  sent  to   the  Madras  Exhibition   from    1  • 
South  Arcot,  and  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  upon  which  the  J 
reported, —  "The  above  samples  arc  nearly  while. 

pliant,  and  the  material  seems  to  be  a  good  substitute  ,  as  it 

is  known  to  be  strong,  durable,  and  susceptible  of  Erne  subdivi 
It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  as  long  in  tlio  staple  a- 
it  can  bo  worked  upon  with   the   same  machinery.'  Dg  to 

experiments  by  Dr  Koyle,  piiH'-apph-  fibre  prepared  at  M 
2G0  lb.,  and  some  from  Sings  lb.     A  ro] 

at  57  cwt.     In  other  experiments  a  12-thread  rope  "I'  plaintain  fibre 
broke  at  864  lb.,  and  a  Himi!  Ifl  fibre  al 

— Boyle.     Aiit.-lie.     Jury  Rep.  Mad.  Exliih. 

(50)  Andromeda  Leschenaultii  {Die.)    N.  O.  EttJO 

Indian  Winter 

Di:  -.'. — Shrub,  glabrous,  branches 

nered  j  le  tenuinatii 
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gland,    crennlate,   punctuate   beneath;    raoemee   axillary  or 

ml,  pubea  rtei  than  the  leaves,  erect;  bracts  con- 

,  acute,  glabrous,  one  under  the  pedicel,  two  near  the 

er;  flowers  pure  white;   berries  bine.     FL  All  the  year. 

— /'•  593. — A.  Kotegherrenaifl,  Book.  Icon.  /.  246. 

— Leucothoe    Kotagherrensris,  Dec  I.  e.  p.  606. — Gaultheria 

nllii,  Dec.  1.  c.      Drunj,  Ilnulb.    lnd.  Flor.    ii.  116. 

Spicil.  ii.  t.  130. Neilgherries. 

Mi  i;s. — The  oil  procured  bom  this  jilunt,  which  grows 

tly  on  the  Neilgherries,  is  identical  «itli  the  Canadian  oil  of 

This  latter  oil  is  of 
•  :;il  value,  and  is  used  in  medicine  i 
modic.     Jh  Broughton,  the  Government  Quinologist,  in  a  report  to 
iment  on  the  subject  of  this  oil,  says :  The  oil 
this  Indian  source  contains  less  of  tho  peculiar  hydrocarbon 
which    forms   a  natural   and   considerable  adinixtun    with   the 
Canadian   oil,  and  t li.-t-i  fore  is  somewhat  superior  in  quality  to  the 
latter.     The  commercial  demand  for  the  oil  is  not,  how< 
.id'  rable  enough  to  make  its  occurrence  in  India  of  much  direct  im- 
toce. 
1 1  "ccurrcd  to  mc  in  18f>9  that  methyl-salicylic  acid  would,  how- 
itable  treatment,  furnish  carbolic  acid  according  to  a 
ribed  by  Gerhardt.     After  a  few  experiments  I 
was  successful  in  preparing  considerable  quantities  of  pure  carbolic 

id  of  manufacture  is  as  follows  : — 
oil   is  li'iikd  with  a  dilute  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali,  by 
ins  it  is  saponified  and  dissolved,  methylie  alcohol  ofg 
ing  liberated.     The  solution  of  the  oil  is  then  decompile  d 
by  an  i   acid,  when  beautiful  crystals  of  salicylic  acid  are 

bored,  squeezed,  and  dried.     Tiny  are  then 
i  with  'iimnnm  <|iii<:klinie  or  sand,  and  distilled  in  an  iron  te- 
at purity,  and  crystallising  with  thi 
mess,  passe*  into  the  reo  ivor, 
This  acid  is  equal  to  the  purest  kind  obtained  from  coal-tar.  and 
.   in  medicine.     It,  of  course,  possesses  all  the  qualities 
which  I  this  substance  almost  indispensable  in  mod 

1  had  hoped,  from  the  inexhaustible  abundance  with  which  the 

ilgherries,  that   the  carbolic  arid  bom    this 

id  be  prepared  at  less  co-t  than  that  imported.     I  have 

:i  opportunity  of  wi  a  a  largo  scale  with  an 

till,  us  would  '   production  ; 

■ : ■  ■  1 1 1  some  ii-  I  have  lately  made,  1  am  led  to  think  it 

can  scarcely  bt  than  the  price  "I  that  procured 
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from  coal-tar.  The  purest  kinds  from  the  latter  eourco  coat  four 
shillings  a-pound;  I  estimate  the  cost  of  that  from  this  indigenous 
source  at  from  rupees  2.8  to  rupees  3.8  (five  to  Beven  shillings)  pi  i 
pound  in  tic,*  country. 

The  carbolic  acid  from  the  same  source  has  certain  advantages 
< its 1  the  coal-tar  aci  [uent  on  its  extreme  purity.     It  is  less 

deliqoesoent,  and  cannot  possibly  ho  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
tan  dilation  with  certain  other  of  coal-tar  which  possess  in- 

jurious qualities. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  led  to  the  belief  that  it  would  not  be  ad 
able  to  prepare  carbolic  acid  from  litis  singular  source,  when  the 
comparative  cost  shows  that  the  gain  must  be  very  small  or  non- 
existent.    But  it  appears  to  me  well  worthy  of  record,  thai  should 
circumstances  render  tlio  supply  of  the  English  product  difficult  a 
uncertain,  as  in  the  case  of  war,  or  the   English  price  i 
practically  inexhaustible  source  exists  in  this  country  from  which 
this  indispensablo  substance,  in  its  purest  state,  can  be  oh 
a  slight  enhancement  of  the  present  price.  —  BrougJUon'a  Report  to 
Mad.  Govt.,  Jan.  1871. — Phnrm.  Joiirn.,  Oct.   1871. 

(51)  Andrographia  paniculata  (Wnll.)    N.  0.  Acanthacre. 

Sliirat-Kiii.h-clii.  Np1:i-voihImi,  Tam.     NoUa-vomoo,  Trr.     NiU-vop]>a 
Mm..     Mahatitu,  CUarayetah,  Kiryat,  Him     Kalaliinth,  Dck.    Chcrota,  MahatiU, 

Description. — Annual,  1-2  feet;  stem  quadrangular,  pointed, 
smooth;  leaves  opposite,  on  short  petio] 
calyx  deeply  S-cleft;   corolla  bilabiate,  lips  lini 
upper  one  3-toothed,  lower  one  2-toothed;  flowers  remi 
nate,  on  long  petioles,  downy,  rose-coloured  or  white, 
with  purple;  capsules  erect,  somewhat  cylindrical;  seeds  3-4  in 
each.    Ft.  Nov. — Feb. — Lindl.  Flor.  Med.  501, — Ttist ' 
culata,  L'oxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  118.— Sheede,  ix.  t.  56.— Wight  I 

518. Bengal,  in  dry  places  under  trees.    Cultivated  in 

nevelly. 

U  ;  BEL — Tliis  plant  is  much  valued  for  its  stoma1 

tonic  properties,  especially  the  root,  which  is  one  of  tin-  chief  in- 
gredienta  in  the  French  mixture  called  Dn 
of  the.  plant  is  very  hitter,  and  i  !l\  used  in  cholera  and 

dysentery.     It  is  also  said  to  be  alexiphannic-  | 
has  been  fount  serviceable  in  general  debili 
stages  of  dysentery.     The  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  is  a  conn 
native  domestic  remedy  in  the  bowel  complaints  of  child 
tincture  of  rlariyat  is  said  to  be  tunic, .  • 
and  to  prove  valuable  in  several  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
marks  that  its  Hindustani  name,  "Mahatita,"  signifies  "Kin. 
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!  and  mm  i  one  ii  is. — /; 

ting,  At.  Bet,  xi. —  War  n  Ann.  of 

G18. 


i  Andropogon  citratum  (Dee.)     ST.  0.  Qbakerai 

r  BMM  i.-li,    DUK.  J  .Illlll, 

llu,  TaM.     Kinima-ewldi,  Chippa-gaddl,    I  nap  pulla,  Simb- 

htn-pulla,  Hal.     Agya-glians,  Bt.su. 

I'Tios. — Root  perennial ;  panicles  somewhat  secund  ; 
.  ovate-oblong;    rachis  pubescent;    floscules 
n  uleaa;  culms  5-7  feet,  erect,  smooth;  leaves  many 
arious,  soft,  pale  green,  3-4  feet  long;  spike- 
in  pairs,  on  a  common  pedicel  furnished  with  a  spathe ; 
articulated,  hairy;  flowers  in  pairs,  oue  hermaphrodite 
and  sessile,  the  other  male  and  pedicelled. — Rhode,  xii.  /.  72. 
nanthus,  Linn. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  274. — Cymbopogon 

Bchoenanthus,  Sprang. Travancore.    Bengal    Cultivated  in 

mandel 

Medical  Uses. — An  infusion  of  the  fragrant  leaves,  which  are 

and  aromatic,  is  given  to  children  as  an  excellent  stomachic. 

also  diaphoretic.     An  essential  oil  is  prepared  bom  than, 

i  inns!  valuable  remedy  in  rheumatism,  applied  externally. 

th  hutter-inilk,  the  leaves  are  used  in  cases  of  ringW" 

:isiderable  valuo  in  affections  of  the  bowels.     It 

J  arrests  vomiting  in  cholera,  and  aids  the  process  of  re- 

illy  applied,  it  forms  a  useful  embrocation  in  chronic 

•n.ili-in,    i  -plains,   and    similar    painful    affections. — 

The  rhizomes  and  flowers  have  similar  qualities. — 

)     The  essentia]  oil,  when  first  distilled,  is  of  a  liigh  colour, 

to  the  quantity  of  resin  in  it.     To  remove  this,  as  also  to  have 

U,  it  is  saturated  in  charcoal  grits  that   have   been  previ- 

•  well  washed  and  thoroughly  dried.     The  grits  saturated  with 

thrown  iuto  the  still  with  the  required  quantity  of  water, 

harp  to  the  taste  and  distilled.     The  oil  thus  obtained 

i.  but  in  a  great  measure  free  from  resin,  and   this 

! ami  as  essence  of  Verbena  or  L'itroneUe.     The  oil  of 

t  first  distilling,  i  if  a  high  colour,  is  known  as  the  Lemon- 

Sohlhoff,  for  sometime  Conservatoi  its  in 

ranoore,  has  used  the  double-distilled  oil  as  an  embrocation  in 

::..  ami  found  it  a  most  efficacious  remedy,  and 

red  ii  in  eases  of  cholera  with  gnat  advantage. 

in  12  to  20  drops  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  repeated  till 

he   same   time  applying  it  externally  to  the 
ach,  to  prevent  the  cold  and  cramp  so  invariably 
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accompanying  Hut  disorder!      .\   decoction  made  from  the  i'resli 
Leaves  is  used  by  the  natives  to  allay  tbitat  in  ration  i  ra. — 

Economic  Ubxb. — When  fresh  and  young,  the  lean  I  in 

te  of  tlic  country  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  the  white 
centre  of  the  succulent  leaf-culms  is  used  to  impart  a  flavour  to 
luiiies.     In  Bengal,  large  tracts  of  waste  land  are  covered  with  this 
grass.    Tbo  export  of  Lemon-grass  oil  from  Ceylon  amounts  in  I 
to  nearly  .£7000  annually.—  /  nmondB. 

(53)  Andropogon  Iwarancusa  ( 1!  ,< ' 1. 1     Da 
hrmn-lciusa,  Bran. 

Description. — Root  pereunial,   fibrous;    culm 
feet,  smooth,  filled  with  a  light  spongv  substance  ;  lea 
the  root  longer  tliau  the  culm-points,  margins  hispid,  other- 
wise smooth;    panicles   axillary  and  terminal,  consistio 
numerous  fascicles  of  pedicel  led,  thin,  5-joittted  spikes,  with   i 
spathe  to  each  pair  of  spikes;  flowers  on  the  rachis  in  pairs, 
one  awned,  sessile,  the  other  one  awnless,  male,  and  pedicelled  ; 
the  terminal  florets  are  three,  one  hermaphrodil  tale  ; 

glumes  two,  1 -flowered,  with  which  the  rachis  and  ped 
woolly  at  the  base.— Roxb.  Fl.  Lid.  i.  276.— 
•ill. Skirts  of  the  mountains  of  N.  India.    Hurdwar. 

Medical  Usks.-  -The  roots  of  this  fc  ass  are  used  bj  the 

natives  in  Northern  India  in  intermittenl  tn  habit 

taste  it  is  similar  In  the  Dr   Royle 

yields  a  grass  oil,-  ile. 


(.it)  Andropogon  Martini  (Roxb.)     I 

Hi*       uul  L 

Mimiri.-irip-imllu, '] 
:  alii,  Chon-jiulla,  Mai..     KImiua  klier,  B9 

Description. — Boot  long,   fibrous;   culm  erect,  brt 
5-6  feet,  glabrous ;  leaves  i  ry  delical 

rous, acu:  ligula  membranaceous;  panicles  lim 

twin  ;  raohis  jointed,  woolly  .  i 
hermaphrodite  Hoi  ved,  awned,  male  muticous. —  ; 

War.  Lid.  i.  277. — A.  nardns,  tAnn. — 

tagrsni  oil 
of  a  pale  atnw  colour,  and  omatic.     [I 

the  grusu-oil  of   Nemaur,      It  is   valuable  an  a 
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.is  a  substitute  foi  Cajeput  oil,  being  frequently  applied 
rnally    in    rheumatic   affections,    also  as  a  stimulant  and  dia- 
phoretic.    It  haw  the  power,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of  preventing 
..iir  of  the  head  from  falling  off  after  acute  diseases,  such  as 
fever,  or  after  conlinemcnt  or  prolonged  nursing.      It  even  restores 
but  it  must  I"  ad  pure,  and  not  such  as  is  usually 

by  perfumers.      It  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  fresh 
plant.      It  closely  assimilates  in  characters,  properties,  and 
with  the  analogous  product  of  A.  eitratoi 
f  India. 
Economic  Uses.  —  This  grass  is  a  native  of  the  highlands  of 
Jiaut,    whence   the    Beads   were  brought  by    the   late    General 
ind  taken  to  Lucknow  as  well  as  to  the  botanic  garden  at 
induced  to  take   particular  notiofl  of  this  long 
gnus  by  how  voraciously  fond  cattle  were  of  it.  notwith- 

aronintic  and  pungent  taste,  [nsomnob  that  n^t 
Beah  oi   the  animals,  but  also  the  milk  and  batter,  had  a 
nt  of  it.      h  is  universally  spread   ever   the   trap  (Ha- 
rt, though  seldom  found  on   the  ordinary  granite 
It  is  much  used  in  perfumery-  [Ji  A  volatile 

oil,  reBembling  in  characters  the  two  preceding  ofla,  is  the  produce, 
believed,  of  the  A.  pachnodes. — (TVth.)    It  has  obtained  eon- 
ite  as  an   external   application    in   rheumatic,  nein 
and  other  painful  affections. — Pha  I   Ma. 

A  correspondent  in  the  '  Bombaj  '  writes  as  follows,  while 

of  paper  made  from  the  Itoussa-grass :  "It  may 
bad   almost  for   the  cutting  throughout  the  Decciui.      It  costs 
inna  a  hundredweight,  and  twelve  seers  (=  24  pound 

ifficient  to  make  sixty  quires  of  paper,  equal  in  qnah'ty 

in  that  used  by  Soucars  for  writing  their  hoondies  anon."     Remark- 

apon  the  two  specimens  forwarded  with  the  above,  the  editor 

that  the  material  of  which  the  >rmed  might  be  eon- 

1,  by  proper  processes  ami  machinery,  into  as  good  paper  as 

lired  for  m  lok-work.     It  is  alter  the 

stracted  thai    the  fibres  arc  used  for  conversion  into 

pai)cr. 


Andropogon  muricatum  (/.'■/.).     Do. 
,u,    Balah,  IIinp.  and  Doa.  Vettl  m  r,  VUIi»l-ver,  IlamU  b-<  ham- 

II,   Av.iun   .  I,  TEL. 

Mal.    B»l», 

ition. — Boot    perennial,  fibrous;    minis    ininmrous, 
amc  tly  compressed  at  the  bass,  t-6  feet  ;  leaves  hifa- 

in  palm,  awn 
maphrodite,  tbc  former  podioelled,  lattei 


ANKII.EMA —  J 

— Boasb,  Flor.  Ind.  i.  2G5. — Anathema]  muricatum,  Beam-.— 
Phalaris  Zizanift,  I. inn. Bengal.     Peninsula. 

Memi  \i,  Obhb. — An  infusion  of  the  root  is  used  as  a  gentle 
stimulant,  and  makes  a  grateful  drink  in  fevers,  Beduoed  to 
powder,  the  roots  are  employed  in  bilious  aifections  ;  and,  u 
with  milk,  are  used  externally  as  cooling  applications  to  skin 
tattoos.  Antispasmodic,  diaphoietia,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue 
rtaea  have  been  assigned  to  Qua  ;-Tass,  but  it  is  nut  n.-i-koned 
a  valuable  medicine. — Ai  •  '.•■.     Pereira.     Pharm.ofInd 

EOOKOXM  DbBB. — The  roots  are  made  into  fans,  and  being  thinly 
worked  into  hamboo  frames,  are  employed  for  tin;  purpose 
the  heated  atmosphere  in  dwelling -houses  during  tin'  hi 
These  are  known  as  the    Cuscus    tatties.      The    grass  is  used  fur 
thatching  bungalows  and  for  covering  palanquins. — Roxb. 

(66)  Aneilema  tuberosum  {Bom.)    N.  0.  Cojoulynao 

Description. — Root  perennial,  composed  of  several  smooth 
elongated  tubers;  stem  none,  except  the  sheathing  bases  of 
the  leaves  which  appear  after  the  flowers;  leaves  ensiform, 
waved,  acute,  smooth  ;  racemes  radical,  i  tight; 

scape  branched  above,  branches  each  with  a  sheathu 
branohlets  with  several  pedicelled  blue  flowers,  rathi 
Ham.  in   WoU,  Oat.  5207.— Dah.  Bomb.  Flor.   255.— O 

nn  lyna   scapiflora,   Boxb. —  Murdania    scapiflora,  Boyle. 

Southern  Cancan. 

.  >. — The  tubers  ai 
mid  dry.     They  are  employed  in  headaches  and  giddiness,  ah 
-,  jaundice,  sod   deafness.     Also  as  on  antidote  to  ami 
poisons  and  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents. — Powell's  Pitnj.  1', 

(57)  Anethum  Sowa  (Bazb.)    X.  O.  Ai-iackx. 
'I'au.    Sompo,  Tu-    Bhktha-koopaj  M  a 

Dxboruvion. — Annual,  2-4  feet,  erect; 

mate ;   leaflets  filiform  ;   petioles  al 
below;  stem  smooth, covered  with  whitish  pi 
roundish,  entire;    umbels  terminal,  without  in-. 
mens  about  the  length  of  the  petals ;  fruit  ob 

iieu  ..-.    «.  Feb.— April.—  W.  <6  A 
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hi  Lmi.  I.  572. — Boat.  Fin:   Lnl.  ii.  96. — A.  gniveolcns, 
'!. Ber.  dtivatcd  in  the  Peninsula, 

Mi:nic  w,  Uses. — Tho  seeds  arc  to  bo  met  with  in  every  Indian 

r.     They  fonu  one  of  tho  cliief  ingredients  in  curry-powd<  t. 

valuable    oil,    prepared     by    distillation,    and   used 

i*od   and  boiled  in  water  and  mixed  with  the 

.  these  seeds  are  applied  externally  in  rheumatic  and   other 

of  tin    joint-,     The  leaves,  applied  warm  and  moistened 

a  little  oil,  are  said  to  hasten  suppuration. — Ain.-I.     Rush. 


(58)  Aniaochilua  caxnosum  (Watt.)    N.  O.  Lamiacxjs. 

Pnnjiri,    IIiXR.   and  Dck.  Till. 

Rog»-dieUu,  On,  ira,  Katta-Kiurka,  I'aiii-Kurika,  Jlu. 

PTION, — Small   plant  ;  stem  erect,  tetragonal ;  leaves 

•late,  ovate-roundish,  crcnated,  cordate  at  the  base,  thick, 

y  villous  on  both  surfaces;  spikes  on  long 

-  ;    caivx  with  upper  lip,  with  ciliated  edges,  li 

ate,  quite  entire  ;  corolla  bilabiate,  upper  lip  bluntly 

deft,  lower  lip  entire;  flowers  lilac.     Fl.  June — Sept. — 

Mai.  x.  t  90. — Plectranthus  strobiliferus,  Boasb.  Flor. 

Ind.  iii.  23. Clefts  of  rocks  among  mountains  in  N.  Circars 

bar.    Mysore. 

MkdIi  \l  Uses. — The  fresh  juice  squeezed  from  tho  leaves  of  Una 
plant,  and  niixcd  with  sugar  and  gingely  oil,  is  used  as  a  coding 
id.     The  leaves  and  stoma  are  given  in  infi 

Ida.     The  plant  also  yields  a  volatile 
L — (Ainsl.     Bheede.)     A  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and   expectorant, 
I  by  the  native  doctors  in  Travaneore  in 
eatai:  lions.      Dr  Bitlie  states  that  as  a   mild   stimulant 

torant  it  is  particularly  useful  in  coughs  of  children. — l'h 

)  Aniaomeles  Malabarica  (/?.  Br.)    Do. 
Itbai  Cat-n.i:  Tam.     Moga-bira,  Tel.    KarintoomU, 

I  taBOBIFXIi  IS. — Shrub,  2-5  feet ;  brandies  tomentose  ; 

itely  serrated  at  the  upper  part,  ei 

left,  thickly  covered  with  long,  white,  some- 

cid  pubescence;   upper  lip  of  corolla  entire,  uln'tr, 

und>  with  the  lateral  divisions  reflexed;  anthera 

deep  purple;  whorls  disposed  in  simple  racemes.     Fl.  July 
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— Aug. —  Wight  Icon.  i.  864. — Nepeta  Malabarica,  Lum  — 

Ajuga  lVutico.Mi,  Boxb.  Fl  Lid.  iii.   l.  —  Ii/iccde,  x.  t.  03. — 
Tm .  Peninsula. 

(isDiCAi  r.si'.s.-  Tin-  juii-r'  of  the  leaves  in  infusion  is  given  to 
children  in  colic,  b  .  sad  fevers  arising  from  teething,  and 

is  also  employed  in  infusion  in  stomachic  complaints, 
intermittent  fe\  I  ienta  suffering  from  ague  are  made  to  ill 

the  vapour  arising  from  an  infusion  of  this  plant  ;  copious  pel   | 
ti<>n  ensues,  which  is  kept  up  by  drinking  more  of  the  infne 
leaves,  which  are  hitter  and  astringent,  are  taken  to  assist  digestion, 
and  to  impart  tone  to  the  stomach.     A  clear  reddish  oil  is  dial 
from  the  plant,  ofh  ad  slightly  bitter.     A  di 

tion  of  the  whole  plant  is  antarthritic,  if  the  body  be  washed 
it, — {Wight.    Abulia.  lAndUy.)   An  oil  obtained  by  distillation 
the  loaves  is  likewise  stated  to  prove  an  illectual  external  applic 
in  rheumatism.     The  A.  mala  partaki  a  of  the  pi 
the  preceding,  and,  according  to  Bunnan,  a  distilled  "il  prep 
it  in  Ceylon  is  useful  in  uterine  affections. — Pharm,  of  Ina 


(GO)  Anona  squamosa  (/./»».)    N.  <).  Anojucbjs. 

\tt;i -iniirinii,   MlL.     8«cU-pllu],  Dl'K.    At 
.-I'lilluru,  TiM. 

DesckiitkiX. — Slmili  or  small  tree,  15*20  feet;  leaves  ob- 
long; or  oblong-lanceolate,   glabrous,    pellucid-dotted  ;    i 
3-6epalled;  petals  6  in  a  double  row;  oarrow- 

eolate,  three-cornered  near  the  apes  ;  inner  mils  acai 
any;  peduncles  axillary;  flowers  whiti  Fl,  March 

— ' April.—  W.  A-  A.J'rod.  i.  7,—Bheede,  iii.  t.  29— Boxb.  Fl 
Iinl.  ii.  657. Donn  rwhere  in  India. 

Mfhii'.m  I"-  leaves  gently  bruised  and  mixed  with 

and  reduced  i"  the  form  of  a  plaster,  and  in  this  st 
malignant  tumours,  will  act  powerfully  in  ripening  them.     I 
of  the  A.  reticulata  wallowed  whole  with  impunit; 

tin'  i:  highly  poi 

icn  ased  i 

-Li'li:/.     I 

Anonas  are  all   Sonth 
This  as  well  as  the  A.  reticulata    ■ 

long  l"  en 
Easts 

u  «  ild.  m  the 

with  irhiohonl]  attains  a  dw;i 
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e,  and  on  i  mine  has  literally  pi 

to  the  natives,     [t  is  not  generally  known  thai 
this  plant  have  a  heavy  disagreeable  odour,  and  the 

ily  acrid  principle  fatal  to  insects,  on  which  account 

hull. i  use  them  powdered  and  mixed  with  the  flour 

m)  for  washing  the  hair.     When  in  fruit, 

trd-apple  i.s  easily  distinguished  from  the   BuUook'e-hearti 

/  and  R '■nn-jiliiil.    The 

ultivated  in  Madras;  the  fruit  is  mini 

frith  sofl  prickles. — Boyle.     Oib 

i  Antiaris  saccidora  (Dob.)    N.  0.  AivrocARr.v 

Irani,  T.\m.     Araya-angcH,  M.»L. 

PTION. — Large  tree;  leaves  nit. unite,  ovate -oblong, 

acuminate,  entire,  glabrous  above,  slightly  villous  beneath  ; 

ale  axillary,  aggregated  ;  drupe,  shape  aud  size  of  a  small 

red  with  purple  down.   Fl.  Oct. —  Wight  Icon.  t.  1958. 

— Lepurandra  Baccidora,  h  Malabar. 

h  Coucan.     Travancore. 

F.i  Datives  Btrip  the  bark  of  this  tree  into  large 

pieces,  soak  it  in  water,  and  beat  it  well,  when  it  becomes  white  and 

furry.    In  this  state  the  bill-people  use  it  as  clothing,  and  also  make 

to  large  bags  by  making  a  single  perpendicular  iiiciMou  in  the 

b«rk,  and  one  above  and  below,  and  then  sewing  the  sides  together 

■gain.      !'  "  made  from   the   bark.      It  is  a  very  large   tree, 

•  at  the  base.     On  wounding  the  fruit   s 

iid  exudes  in  large  quantities,  which  shortly  hardens, 

of  a  black  and  Bhining  colour,  and  of  the  mnsistency  of 

;  ner  bark  is  composed  of  very  strong  tenacious 

em  excellently  adapted  lor  cordage  and  malting.   The 

nuts  are  intensely  bitter,  and  contain  an  azotwed  principle,  whieh 

prove  an  lical  agent.    In  the  N.  Concans,  the  natives 

tree  Juzoogry  and  Kunvut.      Sacks  made  from  the  bark  ate 

used  by  the  villagers  foi  carrying  rice,  and  arc  sold  for  six  annas 

The  tree  was  firs;  by  Dr  Lush  at  Kandalla  in  1837. 

me  given  in  Graham's  i-atalogue  is  Chandul,  and  there 

described  bs  having  dentate  serrulate  leaves. — DobeU  hi  11"' 

iii  '232.     Nimmo.    J.  Qrdh. 


(G2)  Antidesma  bunias  (Spreng.)    N.  O.  Sttlactoaosa 

Nolai-Uili,  Tan.     Nuli-tali,  MaL. 

Di  ih. — Midd  tree;  leaves  alternate,  Entire, 

and  terminal ;  mule  floi 
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triandrous,  with  mi  abortive  column   in  the  centre;   flowers 
green;  fruit  i  ! I  Tnd.  iii.  758. — Wight  Toon.  I  819. 

— Kluxdf.,   iv.   t.   56. — Stilago   bunias,  Linn. CoromandeL 

Malabar.     Nepaul. 

Medical  Uses. — The  shining   deop-red   fruit  is   Bub-add,   and 
esteemed    for  its  cooling  qualities.     This  is  one  of  the  numi 
plants  reckoned  as  a  remedy  against  the  bites  of  snakes.     The  L 
nre  acid  and  diaphoretic,  and  when  young  are  boiled  with  pot-hi 
and  employod  by  the  natives  in  syphilitic  affections, — lAnmty, 

BoGBOno  Una — The  bark  is  used  for  making  ropes,  especially  in 
Travancoro.      In   Assam  the   tree  grows  to  a  largo  sko,  the  trunk 
being  12  or  14  inches  in  diameter.     The  timber  is  greatly  affi 
by  immersion  in  the  water,  becoming  heavy  and  black  ns  iron.    An- 
other species,  the  A.  dfandmm,  found  on  or  mount 
yields  a  tolerable  timber,  useful  for  many  purposes.      I 
made  from  the  J.  pub  Kent,  a  nativo  of  the  Northern  Circars,  where 
it  is  called  PolLirie.     The  succulent  drnpeB  are  eatable. — R 

(G3)  Aponogeton  monostachyon  (WiUd.)    N.  O.  Jcncac.i.v.v 

Parua-kalanga,  MaL.     Ohechoo,  IlrXD.     Kotcc-knlaiigoo,  TaM.     Nunn,  Tel. 

Description. — Perennial,  aquatic;    roots  tuberous, 
radical,  linear-oblong,  cordate  at  the   base,  pointed,  entire 
nerved  ;  scapes  slightly  striated,  as  long  as  the  1'  ikea 

single,  closely  surrounded  with  flowers.  smooth, 

1 -celled,  4-8-sceded;  anthers  blue. — Roafo,  Fl.  Tnd,  ii.  210.— 
Rhode,  xi.  (.  15. Peninsula.     Concans. 

mnomio  Uses. — This  aquatic  plant  is  found  in  shallow  stand- 
ing water  and  the  beds  of  tank-,  lowering  daring  the  rainy  season. 
The  natives  relish  the  iinall  tubers  as  an  article  ■ 

■    to   be   as  good  as   potatoes,  and   esteemed  a  gieat  delicacy. 
Jtoxb.      A 


(G4)  Arachis  hypogaja  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Leguminos^. 

Earth-nut,  Manilla-nut,  Eno.     Y  -'lay,  Tam.      Nolo  Soli' 

Tel.    V>'l;a.iU..-iii.xing,  Dun.     Mooi 

Descuiition. — Annual,  diffuse  ;  stem  hairy  ;  leaves  abru] 
pinnated;  leaflets  2-pair ;  calyx  tubular,  long ;  corolla  pa] 

rted  into  the  throat  oj 

ind  steni 
low,  cent,   l-eellcd,  2-S 
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Ft.  June.—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  230.— Roxb.   Fl.  I.uL  iii.  280. 
Cultivated  in  the  Peninsula, 

—Properly  indigenous  to  South  America,  bat 
id  in  tin;  Peninsula  for  tho  sake  of  the  oil  yielded 
ids.     This  plant  obtained  its  specific  nan  the  poda 

Qg  themselves  in  the  earth,  where  they  ripen  their  seeds.   Tin  Bi 
i  are  roasted  in  America,  and  are  considered  a  good  sul>si itni.- 
aocolate.     The  oil  which  is  expressed  from  them  is  much 
in  China  and  India  for  lamps.    The  poorer  classes  eat  the  nuts.    An 
experiment  was  made  in  France  as  to  the  relative  consumption  of 
the  ground-nut  oil  and  olive  oil  in  a  lamp  having  a  wick  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  when  it  was  found  that  an  ounce  of  the 
id-nut  oil  burned  9  hours  and  25  minutes,  while  dive  oil  under 
rcumstanccs  burned  only  8  hours.     It  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  giving  no  smoke.      In   Europe  a  bushel  of  ground- 
nuts  one  gallon  of  oil  when  expressed  cold ;  if  heat  be 

applied  a  still  greater  quantity  is  procured,  but  of  inferior  quality. 
mi,  according  to  Dr  Davy,  abounds  with  starch  as  well  as  oil, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  albuminous  mutter,  and  in  no  other  in 
id  so  large  a  proportion  of  .-lurch  mixed  with  oil. 
leaf  is  something  like  that  of  clover,  and  affords  excellent 
i.tle,  and  the  cakes  after  the  expression  of  the  oil  form  a  good 
Under   favourable  circui  the  nuts  will  produce 

half  i  i  1 1  of  oil,  and  the  quantity  Is  much  increased  by  heat 

and  pressure.     It  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  She 
oil  being  used  for  pharmaceut  see,  ami  especially  for  lamps 

machinery.     Agroat'ju.-mtity  of  the  oil  is  exported  annually  from 
\I.nlras  territories.     It  does  not  seem  to  be  consumed  to  any 
large  extent  in  this  country,  although  the  nut  itself  is  much  •■ 
lie  poorer  classes.     It  is  said  to  be  used  for  adulterating  gingely 
n    North  Arcot,  where  it  costs  Ks.  1-8  to  2-12  per  maund.      In 
irict  the  seeds  arc  procured  at  Rs.  1-8  per  maund,  and 
are  cultivated,  producing  annually  75 
if  oil,  at  Rs.  -  G  per  maund.      The  seeds  yield  about  43 
of  a  clear  straw-coloured  edible  od,  which  is  an  excellent  suh- 
il,  and   makes  a  good  snaj).     Simmonda  ha 
marked   upon   this   useful   product:    "This  oil  is  good   for  s> 

or  which  olive  or  almond  oil  is  used.     For  domestic,  pur- 
-  it  is  esteemed,  and  it  does  not  become  rancid  so  quickly  as 
clients  have  been  made  on  its  inflammable  pro- 
thai  the  brilliancy  of  light  was  superior  to 
of  olive  oil,  and  its  durability  was  likewise  proved  t" 

per  hour  beyond  the  combustion  of  the  best  olive  oil,  with 
idditional     i'l\  And    1'urlliei  : 

Iture  of  the  Arachis  in  warm  climates,  or  even  in  a 
•  one  under  favour  should  bo  encour- 

aged, thuro  can  be  but  one  opinion,  especially  when  it  ia  considered 


■H 
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that  its  qualities  an  able  to  supersede  that  of  the  !  Uio 

almond,   which   are   hut  is   in   their   crops.      ...      1    aui 

informed  by  an  American  merchant  that  hi  '0  dollars 

in  one  year  on  the  single  article  of  ground  or 

from  Africa.    Strange  as  it  may  app  n.  nearly  all  thoso  nuts  aro 

transhipped  to  France,  where  Ihey  command  a  ready  sale  . 

converted  into  oil ;  and  then  find  their  way  over  the  world  in  the 

shape  of  olive  oil,  tin-  skill  of  1 1 1 •  -  French  chemists  enablin 

imitate  the  teal  Lucca  and  Florence  "il,  so  as  to  deceive  ; 

judges,      indeed,  the  oil  from  the  pea-nuts  possesses  a  sweetness 

and  delicacy  that  cannot  be  Burpaesed."    There  are  two  \ 

this  plant  grown  in  Malacca;  also  in  Java — one  with  while,  the 

other  with  brown  seeds.     It  is  there  known  as  ti  So 

useful  a  plant  should  be  more  extensively  cultivated  in  this  com 

It  thrives  will  on    a   Ugh  ad  is  Very  prolific.       In 

parts  of  America  ii  m  thirty  to  eighty  bushels  of  nut 

I  hi  the  Western  COBBt  of  Africa  it  is  planted  to  a  great  extent. 
'.  l'liil.  Mag. 


(65)  Areca  catechu  {IAmu)    N.  0,  PauuOB 

Arecu  or  Betel-nut  Pulm.  K.VO.     Punk-m  o,  TAM.    I' 

Tkl.    Suparic,  Duk.    Adakai  o,  M al.     Qoo*,  Bk.so. 

Description. — ralru  ;  Bpathe  double;  Bpadix  machbrarj 
ed;  male  flowers  aumeioos,  above  the  female,  ■-• 

l-lobed,    3-i.'.oniered,   3-partite;    petals    3,    oblong,    smooth; 
Btamena  2-partite,  inserted  round  the  base  of  the  atyle  ;  female 
(lowers  1-3  at  the  base  of  each  ramification,  sessile;  o 
5-lobed,  flowers  small,  wl  rant.     Fl.  April — May. — 

iii.  615.      G   .  L  i.  76.— 
Cultivated. 

Mi  as. — The  i. 

wiih    the   leaf  of  Piper    Betel  and   Chunani.     It.  i 

igthen  the  gums,  sweeten  tie-  breSth,  and  improi 
the  digestive  organs,     Theseed,  reduced   to 

nut,  in  doses  of  ten  or  fiftoi 
I   in  checking  dian 
[od  petioh  - 
— Ph  ' 

-In  appt  i 
most  graceful 


ai:i 
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I   it,  which  are 
i  In'  Tamools,  I  oo  and  C  .in 

I  in  Dokhanie,  :  ittn  and  Acha  cutta, 

i-  shewed  n  ith  bli  roost 

Palm  tribe,  the  trunk  U  niucli  us.nl  for  ordinary  building 

tally  wed   fbi  Bpear-handlea, 
spathe  which  stretches  ova  the  bl  :i  i-  called 

k-mutt.iy.  ia  a  fibrous  substance,  with  which  the  Hi] 

■••  holding  wrack,  water,  &e.  ;  also  cap  ind  small 

It  is  so  fine  that  it  can  be  written  on  with  ink. 
found  chiefly  in   Malabar,  Canara,  North    Bengal,  the 
intains  of  Nepaul,  and  the  south-west  coast 

ind  continue  t 
Unlike  tho  Cocoa  Palm,  it  will  thrin 
nd  at  a  distance  from  the  Bea,     In  I  a  islands 

e  of  the  tree  varies  from  two  hundred  toone  thousand  Bute 
Thoj  form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  with  the 
Islands  and  China,  and  axe  also  one  of  the  staple  products 

I  in  July  and  A  ongh 

fully  ripe  till  October.      In  the  latter  country  the  nuts  arc 
for  use.     "Those  thai 
collected  while  the  fruit  is  tender;  the  husks  or  the  outer 
moved  ;  the  kernel,  a  round  .'■  .  is  boiled  in  v. 

the  first  boiling  of  the  nut.  when  properly  done,  the  watei  bo- 
1.  thick,  and  Btarch-like,  and  this  is  afterwards  < 
stance  like  catechu.  The  boilrd  nuts  being  now  removril, 
I  dried,  the  catechu-like  Bubetance  is  rubbed  to  tin- -.our 
in,  when  they  become  of  a  shining  black, 
iily  for  use.  Whole  nuts,  without  being  sliced,  are  also  prepared 
form  for  use  amongst  the  higher  classes;  while  ripe 
veil  as  young  nuts  in  a  raw  state,  are  used  by  all  classes  of 
dly  :  and  ripe  nuts  preserved  in  water  with  the  pod  are 
When  exported  to  other  districts,  the  nuts  are  sliced 
ired  with  red  catechu,  as  also  the  nut  while  in  the  pod. 
rage  amount  of  exports  of  the  prepared  nuts  from  Travan- 
JOOO  to  3000  candies  annually,  exclusive  of  the  nuts 
;  i nary  state,  great  quantities  of  which  are  shipped  to 
According  to  the  last  survey  there 
million  i  The  following  mode  of 

from    the   nuts   in    Mysore   is  taken    from 
India:'   "The  nuts  are    taken   as  they    come 
r  some  hour.-  in  an  el.     Tiny 

r  is  inspissated  by  con- 
<sa,  or  most  astrin 
with  pnddj  husks   and 
put  into  a  fresh 
r  being  inspissated 
west  kind  hu,  called 
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AKGEMOXE. 


brown,  has  m 

ported  into   England,      i  ohu   has  oi  lati 

dei   in  ill"  calico-works  of  Europi 
brown,  l  lb.  of  1 1  •  i  ^  being  Bqual  to  6  l1  noun- 

tains  of  Travanoore  and  Malabar,  a  wild  Bpc 

abundance.     '  If  thta  i be  i ret  i 

itute  Ebi  (In'  oonunoo  betel-nut,  bul  no  oth 

to   be   employed   for  any    useful   purpose. — .1' 
l.iiullii/.     Simmonds.     Rep. 


Argemone  Mexicana  (Linn.) 

Vi-iii.w  1 1 ,  •  i .  ji n  poppy,  Bsa.     Bi 

Bnro-shi*lk  ml  i,  or   i 

I!  Ml. 

DescSiptiojj. — Annua],  b 
repand-sinuate,  sharply  toothed;    sepals  2-3;  calys  prld 
glabrous;  petals  4-8;  stem  bristly;  flowere  solitary  on 
pedancles;  capsules  prickly ;  Beetle  roundiab;  flowers  yellow, 

Xuv.—  ir.  &  A.  Prod,  i.  18. Coromandd    W 

bar  in  waste  pla© 

Mrniru,  I'si.s. — This  plant  is  .1  native  of  U 
found  abundantly  in  Aria  and  Africa  ovei 
The  -  I  leaves  abound  with  a  bitter  yellow  juicelikol 

in  anionic  ophthalmia.    Th 
thu  West  In"  fm  Ipecacuanha.      In 

1  thorn,  which  in  South  An  d  bj 

painters,  and  I  I     It  ban 

i 11  employed  l,  and  ia  appli 

in  headache  by 

ion  is  di  and 

I 
opium.     Simmonds   6ays,   "  Thi 
i  n  sob  complaints  Lite  nana]  doae  of  th< 

a  lump  of  sugar,  and 

.  throwing  thi 
leep,  and 
but  1  plant  has  ; 

ad  hypnotic,  bj  Dr  Hamilton  and  other  experien 
•1  the  Weal   fadi  1     |  I 
xii.)  the  Mil. 1 1 
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pplica- 
ed  juice  i<  much  i 
.     Tlii-  nativi  of  applying  Iho  juioe  to  the  eye  in 

-.    Tlie  plant  was  introduced  into   [ndia 

from  '  lit ;en1  I  with  Bb 

rJcklea,  when  lied  it   Figo  del  inferno — tho  Fig 

ipplied  b 
i  giv<  relief.  —  Pharm.  o/Indi 
103. 


Argyreia  bracteata  (Chouty).     X.  0.  CoKVOM 

S. — Twining  shrub,  bi 
hi   In  broadly  cordate-ovate,  dark  shinis 

ueath  hirsute  and    somewhat  silky  ;   calyx  6-clefl  . 

.  eorolln  date,  hail  illy,  pui  ; 

white,  with  a  deep  purple  eye  ;  peduncles  axillary,  dividing  al 

in  two  or  three  branches  with  a  sessile  ebi 

r  in  the  fork,  each  of  the  pedicelled  flowers  with  three 

bractcas  al  the  base  oi  tl  ;   berry  ed,  deep 

■   embedded    in   pulp. —  Sec.  Prod.   ix. 

—Drury  Hand.  Tnd.  Flor.  ii.  296. Madras.      Coro- 

mand 

at  is  filled  with  milky  juke.      I ' 
of  the  li'.ivea  are  u»oil  by  the  natives  as  foo 

he  joints,  the  boiled  leaves  being  used 
-  at  the  same  time.      Wight. 


Argyreia  Malabarica  | 

KaMu  Kalnngu,  Mai.,     I'nynionttoy,  Tah. 

ition. — Twining  shrnb ;  stem  downy;  leaves  round- 
d  with  a  few  scattered  hairs  "ii  1  ••  * 1 1 » 
below;  corolla  campanulate ;  peduncles  as  long 
.1  al  the  ii]"  '''"' 

bed  with  hoary  villi  with  revolute  edj  tiolea 

id  peduncles  villous;    flowers  small,  cream-colonred,  with 
]■'!    July — August.  - 

51. 

Ms. 

The  root  tic.     This  plant  is  considered 

ii  up  with  ili" 
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Tn.. 


Codi  Avanaca  (Tragic  ekamaka)  ninl  fr-  -l i  butter  promote  the 

maturation  of  a  mally  in  itj,  -ipolas. 

— Ainslic.     Rlc 

(CO)  Argyreia  Speciosa  (.sv. ./).    Do. 

Klephurt  Cntper,  Km,    Samuinl.ii,  Hind,  ind  Dbk.    EOian  i 
:  polai,   TaM.     Sa>mi(lra-]>ala,    Clianilrn-jxxlii,    Kokki' 
KumuJra-yogani,  Samudra-i'ala,  M.a.. 

Description. — Twining,  tomentosc ;  leaves  cordate,  acute, 
glabrous  above,  thickly  nerved  beneath,  and  silky  sih' 
Bepala  5  ;  corolla  campanulate;  peduncles  equal  in  length  to 
the  petioles,  umbellately  capitate;  corolla  Dearly  two  Inches 
long,  deep  rose-coloured,  hairy  in  the  plica1  outside  Fl.  July 
— August. — Dec.  Prod,  uc.  828. — Convolvuln 
— Lettsomia  nervosa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  488. — Rheede,  xi.  t.  CI. 

—  Wight  Icon.  t.  851,  13G0. Malabar  forests.     Hedgt 

the  Peninsula. 

Mi.i>h  w.  Uses. — The  leaves  are  used  by  native  ] 
the  preparation  of  emollient  poultices,  and  also  in  cutaai 
plaints,  being  applied  externally  to  the  parts  affected.     The   I 
side  of  tin:  Icavi ■-  is  used  by  the  natives  to  act  as  a  ,  tin' 

under  or  white  side  as  a  maturant. — (. : 

irhioh  came  under  I'r  Wight'  Lion  tla  v  acted  a*  a  pov 

vesicant.—  Wight,  111.,  ii.  801.' 


(70)  Aristolochia  bracteata  (Rctz). 

Atlilatainp.iUiy,   TiH. 


Worm-killer,    F.NO. 
IIiM).  and  Iiik. 


\  o.  \ 

.vgudn-pa.   Tkl.     Kern  m»r. 


Description.  —  Trailing;    roots   perennial,    fibp  una 

striated,  waved;    leaves   alternate,   petioled,  kit  ped, 

curled  at  the  margins,  glaucous  below;  petioles  channelled; 
Sowers  axillary,  solitary,  pedunoled,  droopinj 
upper  port  of  the  tube  and  tongt  colour  dark  purple; 

covered  on  the  inside  with  purple  hairs ;  capsules  ovate.     Fl. 
ly  all  the  year. — Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  490. —  mdel 

in  cultivated  places.    Travancore.    Buuks  of  the  Jumna 

hfxmcAt  Utsse, — Every  part  of  this  plant  is 
.  es  of  gripes,  two  of  the  fresh  leav  up  with  ■ 

hours,    An  infusion  of  tin  clri< 
inthelminl  i  •  -« I  and  mi.v  d  w  iili 

I  in  Tamil  - 
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and  email  1  to  the  navel  of  a  child 

are  ami  l"  have  tin'  effect  ol  the  bowels.     Tin-  tame,  fried 

with  castor-oil  ami  made  into  a  ball  the  size  of  an  orange,  relieves 

a    when   Buffering  from  gripes.      The  leaves  beaten   up  with 

snake-bites  ;  also  in  infusion 
ttacks.     The  plant  grows  abundantly  on 
dark  red  "i  hl.ul;  soil  in  tin:  Deocan.     The  natives  squeeze  the  juice 
mtii  wounds  to  kill  worms,  hence  its  nam>-  "  Keeramar."-    [Bad. 
m.     Lindlcy.)      Dr  Newton  says  that  in  Scinde  the 
.ibout  a  dram  and  a  half,  in  the  form   of 
on,  is  administered  to  ■■  .'rim-  contrac- 

tions.— Pkarm.  •>/  !• 

(71)  Aristolochia  Indica  (Linn.)     L>o. 

cj.      liharmul,  UraD.,  Dck.,  an.l   Bixn.      I.h-clnir 

ngu,  Tam.      i  ■.   Dula-govala,   Qoril*,   Tti.. 

Kanlekuu,  Karuka[i-].ulhi.  Kurnlvckam,  Ishraraiuuii.  Mm. 

Desceiption. — Perennial,  twining;    leaves  stalked,  wed 
shaped  or  obovato,  3-nuived,  pointed,  waved;  calyx  tubular, 
nearly  globose  at  the  base;  racemes  axillary,  shorter  than  the 
;    corolla  purplish;    capsule   roundish, 
hexagonal,  Grilled;  seeds  numerous.     Ft.  Sept. — Oct. — R 
Fl.  Lui.  iii  489.—  Wight  Icon.  t.  1858.— Shade,  viii.  /.  25. 

Copses  and  jungles  in  Travancore.    Coromandel.    Bengal. 

Hills  throughout  the  Concan. 

Hem'  m     l  '»fa — The  root  is  nauseously  bitter,  and  is  said  to 

nd  antarthritic  virtues,  and  to  be  a  valuable 

to  snake  bit  ith  externally  and  internally. 

;arding  the  alleged  efficacy   of  this  remedy 

lal  of  the  A-Mi.    II   .  E  India,  v.  138  and  742.      Mivd 

v,   the    root  is  given    in   white  leprosy,  and  the  leaves 

r. — Aimlie.     Lhull. 


Artemisia  Indica  (WiOd.)    S.  0.  CoHPoatM. 

MmjUri,    MssUru.    Himl      Uacllipattiri,   Till.      Macliij.alii,    TtX.      Tiru-mlri- 
Mal.     Mutarn,  Bj.no. 

mptios. — Suffruticose,  erect .   leaves  white,  tomeatoee 

low,  piniialilid,  upper  is  tritid,  uppermost  and  branched 

ind  with  the  lobes  oblong, obtuse,  muoronate; 
ilely  pauieh  d,  oblong,  panicle  leafy  and  8] 

i  scales  of  lite  younger  puj 
ute,  of  the  inner  ones  scariose,  obtn 
DWets  small,    greenish   white.       U'illd.  Sp.  iii    1846.—  / 


AlITOCAKrUS. 


fad.  iii   449. —  /"  /.  to. — A.  grata,  Dec Com- 

mun  on  high  I  - :     ore. 

Mi. mi  a'    I  j  aromatic  odour  and  bitta 

plan!  indicate  bonii 
thai  the  leaves  aid  i  -1  in  nervous  and 

!  with  debility,  and  also  that  an  infusion  ol 
datum  in  phagedenic  ulceration.     J'i  L 
ibes  an  infusion  of  the  tops  and  leaves  as  a  i 
tonic.     (Pharm.  of  India.)     All  the  different  species  of 

tonics,  and  must  hi  thrm  have  anthelmintic 
contain  an  essentia]   oil,  a  bitter  principle  called 
ad  a  peculiar  acrid.     They  are  principal!}   used  in 
• :  1 1 1 1  •  ■  11 1  fi  also  in  e]  The 

-I'd  us  mi  antispasmodic  in  hysteria.     It  might  be 
used  as  a  substitul  >.  though 

levers.—  i 

(73)  Artocarpus  hirsutus  (Lam.)  a& 

Mai.. 

Descbotioh. — Tree;  lliptio,  ol  ;.  at 

both  ends,  glabrous,  hairy,  especially  on  thi  ath  ; 

male  catkin  long,  cylindrici  ling,  aftei 

femi  fruil  glob  /■'/. 

— March.— ^ Roxb.  Flor.  Ind  I  t.  32.— 

Wight  Toon,  t.  1987. Forests  of  Malabar  and  Tra\ 

Eoow urn    i  yields  the  An- 

isl   tea   house  building,  ship 
large   size   in   the   I  the  wesl 

•  it  abounds.     The  fruil   i  of  .i  lai 

D  a  viscid  juice,  which  freely  flows  from  thi  rind  if 

touched  ;  ilit-  is  tnanufacturi  d  into  bird-lime.     The  pulpj 
which  surrounds  the  seeds  is  much  relished  by  tin 

.i-  tin  Jack-fruit.     The  bark 
Cauar.i  for  preparing  a  i  ' jht. 


M  -.i  .      K    I  :   I,  I 


(71)  Artocarpus  integrifolius 
Wis,  T 


Dl  j  branch' 

and 
male  on 
ichj  pednncle  poudnlon 


•\i:l.M. 


ated.    Fl.  Nov. — Doc. — fiarJ.  Mor.  /»</.  iii. 
i.  t  250.— Mimic,  Iii.  /.  26-28.— Wight  Teen.  t. 
678. — .\  '  ) ll.i.  Lam, Malabar.   Peninsula.  Bcj 

■•••••ii.    l  timber  ol  ■  n  u  the, 

i.la  i-  much  esteemed  for  making  furniture  of  all  kinds,  for 

I.     At  lii-t  it  ia  »oinewliat  pale,  but  aftex- 

roaehiog  <  ny,  and  when 

>ne  of  the  I  .  and 

dark-coloured,  and  admirably 
lid   carving-work   of  all    kinds.       Like 
family,   llio  lice  abounds   in  viscid,  milky  juice, 
which  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  and 

.  the  trunk,  is  a  favourite  article  of  foi  ;  the 

I  In  n-  arc  sen  ml  i  at  what  is  culled  the  honey- 

v  far  the  sweetest  ai  The  seeds  whei  i  aro 

aho  much  pris  el  among  the  poorer  classes.     Thi   leavi 

other  cattle,  and  are  said  to 
In  '1  the  Jack-tree  is  a  monopoly,  and  yield*,  an  ao 

The  wood  yields  on  abundant  yellow  dye,  the 

rail}  boiled   For  this  purpose.     The  ken 

I.     The  tree,  if  planted  in  stonysoil,  grows  short 

:  ii  in  sandy  ground  d  spreading;  and  if  the  TOotB 

in  contact  with  water,  the  tree  will  not  beat  fruit 

m  the  juice.     The  word  .lack  is  a 

it  word  "  Tchackka,"  which  means  the  fruit 

ituation  of  the  fruit  varies  with  the  aye  of  the 

;i  the  branches,  then  on  tin.'  trunk,  and  in 

its.     In  Travanoore  the  mode  of  propagatim 

ut  the  whole  fruit  in  the  ground,  and 

liuuti;  and  -i"W  up  they  tie  the  stems  togetha 

i.  which  will 
'.)     Tim  •  worthy  of 

lia,  a  mil  and  the 

I.      It  grows  to  be  an   immen 

ol  for 
ii  required  for  any  tiling  under  w 
Uengal.     The  roots  are  n->  d  tor  dj 
i  i-  acid  b  ant,  and  is  eaten  by  the 

.1.  Eclrinata  is  a 
and  yielding  a  good  timber, 

iWll. 


Arum  montanum  | 

lindrical  tuber  .    I 


UU.GUS. 


cordate,  repand,  p  spadix  nearly  as  long  as  the  li led 

coloured   Bpathe ;   anthers  many-celled  — Boat,  Fl.  Ind,  iii. 
497. —  Wight  loon.  t.  796. Northern  Cm. 

EooiroKio  Uses. — A  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
them  tvlu'iv  tlu<  rout  i»  I'luployod  to  poison  tigers.      \moDg 

other  useful  plants  of  thi  may  be  mentioned  tl 

i  native  of  tli'-  ('in-. ii-  mountains,  the  roots  of  which 
bythi    natives,  and  reckoned  very  nutritious.    The* 
i|iiiri>,  however,  to  be  careful!]  boiled  Beveral  times,  and  dressed  in 
;i  particular  manner,  in  order  to  divest  them  of  a  somewhat 
ublo  tuste. — Roxb. 


(76)  Asparagus  racemosus  {WUld.)    N.  O.  Lujack*. 

sIiuLi'kiiI,   iliM'.  ami   Ins.     T.iiiuir-miittiiii.  Ila-gttdiialu, 

PUUpioblH,  Pllll-tegl,  SstaVBd,  TIL.     Shatuvali,  Mal.     Sat-muli,  Bimo. 

Dbboelptiok, — A  straggling  climbing  Bhrub  .  branches  stri- 
ated; oled, linear, falcate;  thonu  .reflexed; 

racemes  many-flow  in],  axillary  ;  flowers  small,  white  Fl. 
Nov.-  Dec— Had).  Fl.  Tnd.  ii.  151.— Wight  Icon.  t.  2066. 
Travanoore,     I 

Mii'ir.u,  L'res. — This  plan  v.ill   perfume 

air  to  a  considerable  distance,  owing  to  the  delightful  fragrance  • 
Sowers.     The  root  boiled  in  milk  is  given  in  bilious  affections.     It 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  bark  previous  to  administering  i 
considered  poic  The  leaves  boiled  and  mixed  with 

applied  externally  to  promote  suppuration  in  boils  snd  tummim. — 
9  also  as  a  diuretic,  and  is  used  in  sp 
ases.     It  increases  the  appetite  and  removes  pains  in  the  b 
idered  to  pre\  ent  the  confluence  of  small-pox. — i. .' 
I.)    The  .1  \\" iliil. ),  also  a  native  of  the  I 

also  mi ■•  1  it- i i i.-il  qualities.     It  is  known  as  1 1 . ■ 
on  tl  ii  Sheriff  remarks  (SuppL  to  Pharm.  of  Ind 

"  Then  are  I  M u-li,  one  foiunl  in  the 

Southern  India,  and  th 

and  split  roots  of  .  I  u.     I  »ri<  d  ii 

medJ  b  it  is  nutrient  and  domulcenL     'I 

ill  other  parts  is  th<  ippli- 

.  and  is  tlic  root  ot 
cine,  and  i>  better  than  Kalqi,  for  which  it  is  u 

nder  tho  Dulth  i  of  8hakakul-hindL     It^rows 

in  Rohilcund  1 1 

in  wliii  li 
from  - 


NTHA — AVEEBHOA. 
I  in  oil  ami  applied  in  diseases  of  the  skill." — Ain 


(77)  Asteracantha  longifolia  p"  <s).    N.  0.  AoASTHAOa* 

Tel.    Ciukslnirn,  Hind.  Kautu-koolika.  Bexo. 

:;.  —  Annual ;  stem  erect,  bluntly  quadrangular, 

osiform,  very  loin  sVcleft; 

l-sliaped,  5-cleft,  one  divi  than  the 

iwera  in  whorls,  axillary,  bine  or  bright  violet ;  spines, 

each  side  of  the  stem,  equal  in  length  t < ■  the  whorla 

dy— Dec. —  Wight  Icon.  {.449. — Barleria  longifolia, Ztnn. 

— Buellia  Longifolia,  Roxb.  ¥1.  Ind.  iii.  .50. — Bhstde,  ii  /.  45. 

| — Malabar.     Bengal. 

Mi''  as.— This  pi. nit  may  commonly  I"'  met  with   by  the 

: ti i- 1  other  damp  situationa     '1  In-  roota  ate 
ed  tonic  and  diuretic,  administered  in  decoction.     They  are  also 
employed  in  dropsical  affections  and  gravel.     The  leaves  boiled  in 
vineg  koned  diuretic — Airul.     Pharm.  qf  India. 


Atalantia  monophylla  [Dec.)    N,  0.  Amuirzuan. 

r.xo.     Cat-ilimictuun,  Tail     Mulnarrgaiu,  MaL.     Ailivi-uiiiiniii,  Ttx. 

DKCHIPTION.— Shrub,  8  feet ;  thorns  small ;  leaves  ovat ■ 

more  or  less  ernarginate  at  the  apex  ;  calyx  4- toothed; 

emea  Bhoi  ;  pedicel*  long,  slender ;  berry 

of  a  lime,  3-4  seeded;  flowi  -y  and  (ciini- 

11,  while     Fl.  Oct.— Nov.—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  L  91.— 

monophylla,  Linn. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii,  378. — Oor.  L 

t.8'1. — B  .  t.  12. Malabar.     Coromandal 

I  is  hard,  lira'.  ini  d  ;  of 

How  colour,  and  very  suitable  for  cabinet-work,  tn  the 
forests  of  Coromandel  it  grows  to  be  a  small  tree,  Dowering  ubout 
the  rainy  season. — Roxb. 

i  T'.i)  Averrhoa  bilimbi  (/.///».)     \    0.  OxaudaoBA. 
Wilmnpi,  \l    i .     Biliml  i,  Bnra.     Km 

Im  iQ  feet;  leaves  alternate,  unequally 

oblong,  I  ated,  entin 

tals  5;  Bowers  red 
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from  the  trunk;  (rait  oblong,  obtuse-angled  .  seeds  without 
aril.  Fl.  May— June.—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  L  142.— Boxb.  Fl.  hid. 
ii.451. — BJut  15,46, Ooa,  Travan 

Mhdioal  l- 
I'naii  which  b  Bjrup  is  madi . 
The  i  'i  to  the  touch     1  he 

of  the  Moluccas.     The  l'miu  are  pick! 

I)  Averrhoa  carambola  (Linn.) 

nra-tonga,  .  '  ;.>,  Mal.    Cumnmogi.  I 

])i  •  50  feel  ■.  I  lallj 

pinnated  .  leaflets  ovate,  acuminati  ur  on  Bmall  , 

oles  ;labrous ;   Btamens  5;    Sowers  disposed  in 

tea  arising  from  smaller  branches  on  the  trunk;  corolla 
5-petalled,  campanulate;  petals  yellowish  purple;  fruit  acu 

.  with  a  smooth  yellowish  rind;  /'/. 

April— June—  W.  d  A.  Prod,  L  I  II      R  L  i.  13,  -i 

Fl.Jnd.  ii.  450. Travanoore.  CoromaudeL  Cultivated 

Economic  Useh. — This  beautiful 
;mil  the    \  I 

Peninsula.     Ti  which  contain  an  acid  watery  pul] 

when  oandiad  p.     Thi  j  also 

the  juice  i  !   in  removing  iron 

The    I 

i   pur- 

. — lUicwL 


(81)  Avicennia  tomentosa  {Lam 

I'M. 

Dim  aimoN. — Small  tree ;  leaves  opposite,  obovate  oi  ■• 

lowora  terminal,   small,  d 
yellow.      /'/.   April-    '  ,   iii.  88.- 

iv.   I.   46.—  /)'','//,'   /con.   /.  1431. Soonderl 

marshes  in  the  tro] 

Eoovow 

I  whii  b   d 

firmly,     'i 
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I  Azadirachta  Indica  (  :  N.  0.  Mixi.ui 

Bum, 

Drbcjuftioi  i.'.x  5-partite;  petal 

■  tlie  Btan  pinnated  , 

unequal-sided,  acuminated, 
mall,  white  ;  fruit,  when  ripe,  purple, 
size  uf  a  .small  olivi     1    elled,  l-seeded.    ./•'/.  April— July. — 
rod.  i.  118.— Boob.  Fl.  Ind,  it  394— S 

;7 — Melia  azadirachta,  Linn, Mala- 

w  hich  has  a  ronurkaMj  bitter  i 

i     The  n  I   useful  tonic  in  intermittent 

fevei  ink  rheumatism,  adminii  either  in  decoction 

d  power- 

lomlular  tumours  from  coming  to  maturity.    The 

after  the  application  of  1 

all  kinds  of  bruise    and  sprains,  by  a  watery  or  tino  on  of 

i 1\  v,  lieu  spirit  of  camphor  is  now  and  then  sprinkled 

i!i"  cloth,  tteeped  in  the  infusion.     Tbs  great)  I   hna 

tpplicatiou  in  the  v  ound 

.  wiili  .i  ii-iv  grains 

Idom  fails  to  afford  relief  in  rheumatic  affoc- 

'  h.    1  >r  Wight  says,  "  Th  ateu 

lp,  and  ext<  rually  applied,  act  like  a  charm  in  removing  the 

ra  and  other  pustular  eruptions."     On 

the  small-[i  luiost  invariably  the  custom  of  1 1 i .  ■ 

;  the  hod)  with  the   leaves  of  this  tree.     From  the 

rid  hitter  oil  is  expressed,  which  is  a  useful 

sover,  anthelmintic  and  stimulant,  being 

.  in  cases  of  bod  ulcers, and  as  i  linimenl  in  headi 

iffcctions.    It  is  obtained  either  by  boi 

iur.    The  .  tinned  are 

>yi-<l  to  kill  insects,  and  the  kernels  powdered  and  mixed  with 
he  hair.     A  gun  ii  the  bark,  used 

lly  as  a  stimulant.  A  kind  of  toddy  called  V'aypumkhuUo 

,  which  is  said  to  bs  i  good  stomachic. — 

'..      Wi'jht.)     Of  till 

lack  nppea  died  Karin-vi  .  A  her, 

Us,  is 
Icbok  ■  veppa.     The  latter  prop 

a  which  I  Kin. i.     Thi-  bai 

nployed  by  the  natives  only  in  cases  of  necessit)  ; 
.a  the  leaves,  if  the  coarsra   porta  which  subside  bo 
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the  bottom  of  the  vessel  be  used,  produce  as  powerful  KU  effect     The 

Brahi  tome  i  to  prepare  from  the  juice  of  these  b 

what  they  call  KarU — that  is,  a  Bauoe  which  thoy  eat  with  I 

This  medicine  is  of  excellex 

worms,  and  in  all  di  Lou  and  wi 

the  nerves  and  stomach.    If!  l  leaves  be  bruit  -plied 

t<>  wounds  and  ulcers  of  longstanding,  thoy  cleanse  them,  and  prevent 

from  spreading  or  becoming  cancerous.     In  a  word,  they  answer  the 

same  purpose  as  tin  k.  and  in  a  much  shorter  time,  because 

more  power  is  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  leaves  than  in  the  woody 

partoof  the  stemand  the  branches. — {Bart.,  Voy.toE.  lnd.,4 1  ■ 

writing  to  the  -Agri.  Hort.  Society,  says:  ••  1  noticed  a  ruri- 
innected  with  the  flow  of  sap  in  the  Neem-treo,  presei 
the  animal  phenomenon  of  di  •  a  copious  fountaiii  of 

into  natural  basin  at  the  roots,  aceomj  j  a  curious 

pun:;  within  the  trunk.    Smli  mi  the  repute  in  whi  b 

natural  medioine  was  held,  that  natives  came  in  crowds  and  ca 
away  the  liquor  in  their  vessels.    Iii  the  epidemic  cholera  which 
ravaged  the  station  of  Berhampore  more  than  twenty-five  . 
a  ata  tion  of  the  li  a  with  much   • 

peon  soldiers,     in  some  parte  of  India  the  Neem  will  nol 
mi  its  own  r»  tion  when  budd 

H  in  v,  (In   .:,  d  nil  is  much 

and  sold  is  thi  is  an  application  to  the  sores  of  camels 

other  aniiniiU.     Probably  a  i  of  the  b 

id  a  good  application  to  (he  roots  of  1  by 

white  an 

EoonoiOC  I'.ses, — The  wooi  1  u  very  like  mahogany,  beautifully 
mottled,  hard,  and  heavy.    The  old  trees  yield  an  excellent  wood  for 
furniture,  and  it  is  bo  bitter  that  do  insects  will  attack  it     It  ii 
used  for  Bhip-buildii  and  other  purposes.     The  "ii 

from  the  i  eel  for  lamps,  and  also  for  imparting  i 

cotton  Id.  Flor.  8yiv.  1. 13.     Rep.  Atad.  ErJtib.) 

not  generally  known  thai  the  tnnhei  ispqually  durable  with!  aro| 

mperishable  trunks  and  chests,  the  conl 
coming  in  a  short  tune  insei  t-proof.    A  handful  of  dried  Neem-l 
are  useful  in  packing  colli  .  seeds  ami  in  guarding  dried  p] 

lu  the  lai '  id  frequently. — A 

I'uiij.  A'jri.  Hurt.  Boo.  Proe.  1857. 
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Balanites  £igyptiaca  ( Delili ),  var.  Indica.  X.  0.  AmYBDACB*. 
Hi  o»jo I'.'I'.vk. 

■■>. — Tree,  20  feet;    leaves   alternate,   bifoliate; 
illary;  calyx  5-parted;  sepala  villous;  petals  5,  lan- 
pedicels  1  -flowered  ;  flowei  ate,  small,  gn  on  \ 
drapi                            celled,  I -seeded,  ■with  a  woody  5-angled 
/•'/.  April — May.— Ximenia  <9  a,  Hoxb.  Ft.  Ind. 
'<$. —  Wight  Iron.  274. Deccan.    Goozerat, 

This  is  i  i  isn  planl  which  is 

i  in  the  plains  of  the  Deccan.     The  dowers  an  very  fragrant. 
In  Egypt,  Iho  fruit,  according  to  I  iclile,  passes  for  chebulio   d 

is   covered    with    a   soft   pulpy   substance    like 
■    bitter  to  the  taste,   ami    with  an   offen  onelL 

ird,   and    used   in    fireworks.      For  thia    | 
is  drilled  in    it,  the   kernel   extracted,  and   the  shell  tilled  with 
lor;    when   fired,   it   bursts  with   a   loud    report.     In    AJ 

which  i-   \  ■  ry  hard  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  is  used  for 
uruiture.     An  oil  is  also  extracted  from  The  un- 

ripe ind  violently  purgative,  but  are  eaten  when 

without  any  unpleasant  consequenTc*.      The  ryotl  use  t li. ■  bark 
:    their  cattle.     This  is  one  of  the  fev  hich 

oil. — (Roxb.    Lindl.    J.  Orah.)    It  is  interesting, 
i •■,  to  find  Hi:.-  plant  in  the  country  about  Delhi,  and  in  the 
h  as  I'm  as  Allahabad, especially  on  the  basks  "I  the  Jumna,  as 
rvea  with  other  plants  to  show  an  analogy  in  the  Flora  of  this 
i  India  with  that  of  Egypt,  where  also  this  plant  is  found,  as 
aa  in  tin-  interior  and  western  parts  of  Africa.     This  was  first 
ivercd  by  Dr  Roxburgh  as  belonging  to  the  Indian  Flora,  when 
hat  it  should  l>e  funned  into  a  new  genua  rather  than 
■iii,  and  is  I  as  common  on  the  driest  and 

It  is  found  only  in  similar  situa- 
ith  of  India,  and  is  one  of  those  plants  which  show 
uniformity  of  vegetation  over  a  great  extent  of  tho  plains 
of  Indi 

i  Baliospermum  montanum  (Mutter).     N.  0.  ErrnonniAca*. 

biptjon. — Underslirub;  upper  leaves  lanceolate, acute 

[i  v.i  v  "i broader,  ovate,  and  often  cordate  at  the 
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i,  sinnately  toothed  01  deeply  3-lobed,  marked  with 
scattered  hairs;  inflorescence  common!]  more 

loose  than  the  females,  and  longei  pednncled,  all  she 
the  petioles ;  fruit-hearing  pedicels  deflexed ;  sterile  bracteoles 
numerons  .  si  alyji  orbicular-ova 

female  lanceolate .  ca]  e,  tridymi  ml- 

mooth,  al  I  ugth  marbled     Dec  Prod,  xv 
l  L25.—  I  Willd. — Crotonpolyandrum.-Boicfc, — 

B.    polyandrum,    Wight    Toon,  t   1885. Hill 

Northern  parts  of  the  Peninsula.     Malabar. 

.nl  probal  i  the 

i  i if  ihe  S 

de  iron. —  mtt. 


i  Balsamodendron  agallocha  (IT.  .y  .1.)     N.  0.  Auvian.v 

Description. — Tree;  trunk  crooked,  and  clothed  with  mi 
drooping  crooked  branches  down  to  the  ground  ;  bl 
often  ending  in  thorny  i  ilys    Moothed;    petaU 

leaves  alterns  Uiptic,  serrulate,  a oth  on 

both  sides ,  at  the  base  or  apex  of  the  petiole  on  eai 

pally  a  small  leaflet  giving  the  appearance  of  a  termite 
leaf;  Sowers  on  Bhorl  peduncles,  axillary,  small,  red,  a 
on  the  bttds  by  the  former  year's  leaves:  berry  druj 
red,  smooth,  me  of  a  currant;  nut  2-celled,  I 
Feb, —  .Maii.li. —  Wight  III.  i.  185. —  \  ommipboi 

Fl.  luil.  Li.  244. Bilhet 

■  ■I  the  Indian  bdelli 

ill.     i  'i  i  i  that  all  ti 

of  ili  ninod  from  good  and  iiuth 

spa  it  impanied  :  o  much  di 

still  ri 

tills 

'-li_.ani.il  Of  ft  i  l,  il   'vim; 

identical 
from 
fur  it.      Il 

lie  true  I'l.'ini   . 
m  all  probability  th 
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1  if  broken  in  any 
iteful  fragrance,  like  that  of  the  finest  myrrh, 

iporatdon, 
thing  behind  ;  and  ull  that   he  could  procure  was 
imy  matter,  which  certain]  ilea  myrrh 

mell  and  n  i  be  area  tetu 

:1  is  collected  in  the  cold  Beaaon 
ma  iii  the  tree  and  lotting  the  resin  fall  on  the  ground. 
litiou  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
propnrly  in,  of  which  th 

ii  brittle  masses  of  diirorcnt  sizes  and 

nish  colour,  sometimes  transparent^  with  n 
like  myrrh.      It  is  soluble  in  potass,  and 
bassorim  ,  find  a  volatile  oil.     It  is  often 
rh,  to  wlucli  it  has  some  resemblance  in  its 
a  the  human   Irame.     Tho  odour  is  mi 

hicb  it  may  be  distinguished.      It  will 
outh,  while  myrrh,  when  chewed,  adheres  to  tile  teetli 


i -ii)  Bambuaa  arundinacea  (WiBd.)     N.  0.  Qtu 

I   lIl-UIIKlllllll,  -,    iHH.       Ml!1i;ll,  TaSI. 

atedi 

tweeii  the  joints;  branches  ultimate ;  thorns  b»o  or 
to  mi  the  joints;  when  double,  a  branch 

when  triple,  the  largest  is  strong,  sharp,  and 
ccasionally  wanting;  leaves  sheathing, 
linear-lanceolate,   upper   sides  and   margins    hispid, 

!  is  leafless  and  the  extremities 

are  covered  with  flowers  Like  one  aide  composed  of 

spikes,  each  verticel  composed  of  seven] 

iTG-ttowered,  3-valved , 

and  male  ;  and  appearance 

bove  the  hermaphrodite  i 

ch— May.— Xoteb.  Ft.  Ind.  ii.  191.— Gor.  i.  /.  79.— 

Arm  of  the  Peninsula. 

a  known 

mi  a  kind 
'..  ■  when  fused  with  nlkalii ».     It  ■  and 

i  ii.  ■  1  i-iii.il  1  \    in    the 
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plaints  and  poi  sir  F>.  Brewster  (Phil.  Trans.,  1 

Journ.  of  8cL,  viii.  286)  made  some  singular  i 

d  properties  <>t'  this  substance.     Ii   is  called   by  the  Hindoo 
bamboo    manna,   milk, 
bamboo,  and  appean  bo  be  a  Becretion  from  the  joints  of  the  reed  in 

e  of  disease,  malformation,  or  fracture.     The  ordinary  quantity 
produced  by  a  disorganised  joint  oi  inl  four  or  five  grains. 

of  silica,  containing  a  minute  quantity  of  lime  and  \ 
tabl«'  i  tts  physical  properties  are  remarkable, 

power  is  Lower  than  that  of  any  other  body,  when  Bolid  or  fluid, 
With  certain  nils,  which  it  imbibes,  it  becomes  as  transparent  as 
Ii  absorbs  water,  and  becomes  as  white  and  opaque  as  if  it  bad 

I trend  with  white-lead.     It  is  highly  prize* 

as  a  stimulant  and  aphrodisiac.      Among   other  reputed   mad 
properties  of  tin-  bamboo,  the  tool  it  said  to  be  a  diluent,  the  bad 

:  i  the  leaves  as  anthelmintic  and  antra 
gogue. — .1      '  ■       I'h'ii-m.  of  India,     Madron  Journ,  of  lied,  BcL, 
!,  P.  245. 
EoONOino  UbbS. — Those  gigantic  arborescent  grasses,  which  cover 
the  sides  and  tops  of  the  mountains  throughout  the  continent  of 
India,  form  one  of  the  peculiar  as  well  as  most  striking  E 
Oriental  scenery.     Few  objecte  present  a  more  attractive  sight  in  the 
wild   forests  of  Ibis  country  than  a  dump  of  those  beautiful   plants, 
with  their  tall  bending  stems  and  delicate  light-green  foliage.    With 
the  exception  of  the  cocoa,  and  some  other  palms  perhaps,  the  bam- 
boo [a  the  most  useful  and  economical  of  all  the  vegetable   products 
of  the  East,     In  no  other  plant  is  strength  and  lightness  combined 
to  that  degree  which  renders  this  so  imj  article  in  building 

bouses,  lifting  weights,  forming  i  ad   other 

which  might  here  be  enumerated.     It  attains  a  considerable  hi 
— some  70-80  feet  —and  baa  been  known  to  spring  up  thii 
in    six   days.      At    the   age   of   I  G   yean   thi  bear 

fruit    -a  whitish  seed  like  rice — and  then  to  die.     These  seeds  arc 

:  by  the  poorer  classes. 
The  purpose  to  which  differ  ies  of  bamboo  arc  applied 

onerous  Out  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  an  object,  in 

which  strength   and   el. i   :  and  for  which    light 

is  no  objection,  to  which  the  stems  are  not  adapted  in  the  count 
where  they  grow.     The  oota  of  some  apociee  an 

tender,  and   as  asparagus.      The   full-grown  stci 

green,  form  elegant  caa<   . 

:  a  hundreds  of  miles.     Whai 
bard  thi  y  are  converted  into  iwa,  and  q 

the  masts  of  vessels,  bed-posts,  walking  sticks,  the  poles  of  ] 

.  to   RoON   and   sii|  .'  rustic   bl  ty  of 

s.     In  a  growing  state  the  Bpiny  kinds  ai 
.  which  an 
aided  by    ■  Malays  make 
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-oaling-lndders,  which  can  bo  conveyed  with  facility 
machines  could   nol  be  transported.      Braised  and 
ed  in  water,  the  leaves  mid  stems  form  Chinese  paper,  the  finer 
tiich  a iv  only  improved  by  a  mixture  of  raw  cotton 
careful  pounding.     The  leaves  of  a  small  species  are 
tin-  materia]  used  by  the  Chinese  for  the  lining  of  their  tea-chests. 
1  ih"  partitions  knocked  out,  they  farm  durable 
i  little  contrivance,  are  made  into  excellent  casea 
re.     Slit  into  stripe,  they  afford  a  most  dur- 
able materia]  for  weaving  into  mats,  baskets,  window-blinds,  and 
its.      Finally,  the  larger  and   thicket  trum  heons 
i  d  by  the  Chinese  into  beautiful  ornaments.     No 
I  is  a] i] died  to  such  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  as  the 
it  are  made  implements  fat  weaving,  the  poets  and 
ae  of  the  rod's  of  huts,  scall'oldings  for  buildings,  portable  stages 
e  processions,  raised  floors  for  granaries,  stakes  for  nets  in 
.  yards,  ours,  spars,  and  in  boat-decks.     It  in  used 
luilding  bridges  across  creeks,  for  fences,  as  a  lever  for  raising 
water  for  irrigation,  and  as  flag-poles.     Several  agricultural  instru- 
ments are  mad  are  also  hackeries  or  carts,  doolies  or  litters, 
shafts  of  javelins  or  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  clubs, 
Is.     A  joint  of  bamboo  serves  as  a  holder  far  | 
small  instruments,  and  tools.     It  is  used  as  a  case  in  which  things 
bulk  are  sent  to  a  distance.     The  eggs  of  silk-worms  were 
in  a  bamboo-cane  from  China  to  Constantinople  in  the  time 
ian.     A  joint  of  bamboo  answers  the  purpose  of  u  bottle, 
lit  in  a  measure  for  solids  and  liquids  in  bazaars.     A 
of  it  is  used  as  a  blow-pipe,  and  as  a  tube  in  a  distilling  appara- 
tus.    A  small  bit  of  it  split  at  one  end  serves  as  tongs  to  take  up 
d.  and  n  thin  slip  of  it  is  sharp  enough    to  be  used 
as  a  i               (helling  betel-nuts,  &c.     Its  surface  is  so  hard  that  it 
he  purpose  of  a  whetstone,  upon  which  the  ryots  sharpen 
•  bill-hooks  ami  aickles.— /tor/».     Lindley. 
When  travelling  in  the  Himalaya,  Di  Hooker  observed  a  manu- 
paper  out  of  the  bamboo.       Large  water-tanks 
in  the  Gelds  for  the  purpose  of  steeping  the  bam- 
red   to  be  steeped  for  a  length  of  time  in 
Holution  of  lime.     They  were  then  removed  and  beaten  upon 
itil  they  became  quite  soft,  or  till  all  the  flinty  matter  which 
ads  in  their  sterna  was  removed. — Hernia r,  Una.  Jmirn.,  311. 
ipondent  from   Burmah  furnishes  the  following  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  flowering  of  tho  bamboo,  and  of  its  uses  : 
Tin                     of  the  bamboo  is  considered  to  be  a  very  mi 

in  eighteen,  twenty,  and  even  twenty-five  years,  does 

and  still  less  seldom  does  it   produce  seed.      AV'e  have 

1   to   Burmese   of  75   and  80   years   old,   and   they 

!   not  tell  what  it  was.     They  had  seen  none  before.     Among 

■   and   the   tribes  who  are  buried   away  in  the  recesses 
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of  our  forests,  they  have  a  vw  itious  dread  of  this  pheni 

non.     They  mention  that  when  the  bamboo  flowers,  f 

ness  will  be  prevalent.     Their  traditions  have  taught  them  so, 

■  they  always  fear  the  appearance  of  this  particular  Bower,     "  'I' 
e  their  apprehenaioDa  are  based  purely  on  superstition 
ignorance.    Tho  flowering  of  the  bamboo  may  be  ascribed  to  natural 

ll  is  01 1'  the  most  valuable,  us  it  i.s  the  most  useful,  kind 

plants,  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind.     It  is  emplo]  ed  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways — for  houses,  furniture,  utensils,  ami  for  fuel, 

Del  Nuthall,  who  spent  many  years  on  this  coast,  was  of 
deliberate  opinion,  from  his  great  experience  of  the  country,  th 
branch  of  industry  would  yield  a  capitalist 

than  tho  growing  of  tiie  huge  rise  baiaboo.     All  that  is  needed  is 
to  put  th''  young  shoots  down,  and  they  will  run  up  capidly  of  i 
selves  without  any  care  or  attention  to  them  whatever,     They  would 
proportionately  fetch  higher  prices  than  the  smaller  1  hieh 

there  is  a  constant  demand  all  over  the  country.     Tho  081 
boo  will  never  go  out  of  fashion  in  Barman,  at  least 
population.     Often  there  is  found  a  small  whitish  fungus  gl 

the  sides  of  the  baml ,  which  is  called  by  the  peopl 

which  the  late  1  >r  Judson  maki  mous  with  "  Than  I 

It  is  a  mushroom  growth,  ami  when  rasped  ot  bruised  down 

powder  it  is  administered  as  a  vermifuge  by  Burmese  pi 

It  is  said  to  lie  a  very  effectual  remedy  u  .  with 

which  children  are  so  liable  to  be  troubled  in  infancy. 

no  doubt  that  if  this  Burn 

would  at  once  be  introduced  into  the  British  pharmacopoeia-     It  is 

a  me  article  than  some  of  the  substances  now  cIase 

as  vermifuge  medioh 

Immense  quantities  of  fine  bamboos  are  Boated  down  the  vnri 
rivers  of  the  west  They  are  usually  60  feci    lo 

Inches  in  diameter  near  the  root.      'I  ilily   [lurch 

stan:  i   rupees,  and  small  ones   at    3J    rnp& 

Millions  ore  annually  cut  in  the  forests,  and   taken 
in   rafts,   or  by   land   in   hackeries.      From 
ranch  used  for  Heating'  heavier  woods.—  ( 


(87)  Barleria  prionitis  (Linn.)     B  czs. 

n-mult,  Tam.     Mull  a  .■ 


ittaveetta,  Max. 
Ran 


l'ii  :. — shrub,  4  'it  herbaceous  ;  I 

posite,  entire,  Ian 

i  here  is  B  lh  (bur  sharp  ru\.-  from 

l  farther  to 
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flowers  m  t-oolonred    /7.  Nearly  all  the 

iii.  36.— Wight  Iron.  ii.  452.—  /,'/; 
<.  41. Peninsula.     Ben 

Medical  Usks. — Tli  ixed  with  sugar  and 

in  fevers  and  catarrhal  The 

burnt   plant,  mixed  with  water  and  i 

of  dropsy  and  anasarca  ;  also  in  coughs, — A 

|  Barringtonia  acutangula  (Go.rtn.)    EF.  ( >.  Myrtac&& 
rriA-sani»tr»vsuli,  M.U.. 

PTION. — Tree;  leaves  crowded  about  the  ends  of  t he 

cuneate-obovate,   serrulated;    racemes  long,  peiulu- 

ryshorl  ;  calyx  4-cleft ;  ovj  led;  I'ruii 

harp-angled;    flowers  small,  reddish  white, 

i   scarlet   filaments.     Fl.  April — May. —  II'.  ,v    A.  i 

iv.  /..  I.—Roxb.  Fl.  In*,   ii.  G35.      Eugenia 
/'. Bengal.     Peninsula     Travancore. 

L  Uses. — The  root  is  bitter,  and  said  to  be  similur  to 
I  nit  also  cooling  and  aperient.  The  seeds  arc  very  warm 
iml  arc  used  as  an  aromatic  in  coh'c  anil  parturition. — 

Prod. 

<m. — The  wood  is  hard  and  of  a  fine  grain,  red.  and 
to  mahogany. — (M'Clelland.)     It  is  suited   for  ordinal? 

Barringtonia  racemosa  (Rozb. )     Do. 

8amutni-{>ullum,  Tax.    S»inudra-poo  or  Sam-rtrov 

[ON. — Tree;  li  crnate,  short-petioled,  i 

t-oblong,   acuminated,  serrulated,  smooth   on   both   sides  , 
aes  terminal,  or  axillary  from  the  large  branches,  pendu- 
wers  on  sliori                 ,  large,  white  with  a  tinge  of 
1-3  cleft;  petals  four;  filaments  longer  than  the 
;  fruit  ovate,  dru  ,  bluntly  aVaogled, 

endocarp  scarcely  separating  txotD  the 
A  1.     Fl.  May.  -  &—■  Wight 

152.— Smb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  634.— JZ&Mtfe,   It    t    6 
racemosa,  Linn.  s/<. Malabar.      Coromamlel. 

;  a. — 'I'Ih    medii  i  an  said  to  lw  similar 

ightly  bitter,  but  i 
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BASELLA — BASSIA. 


nnplfBflfmti      They  aro  considered  by  Hindoo  doctors  vnln.il '■ 
account  of  their  aperient,  deobrtraent,  and  cooling  pn  The 

fruit,  powdered,  is  used  to  clean  the  nostrils  in  o>M 
is  also  applied  externally,  in  combination  with  other  ramedii 
sore-throat  and  cutuneous  eruption. — Ainslie.     Rtxch,     Lin  • 

(90)  Baaella  rubra  (Lin n.)    N.  O.  B 

:>ar  nightshade,  Eno.     Rukhtopooi,  Beno.     AlU-luts-illa,  Ti  x.     Pel,  S 

Description. — Stem  scandent,  3-4  feet,  angular,  brownish 
purple;    leaves    ovate,   acuminate,   purplish;    spikes    dj 
equalling  the  leaves,  long-pednncled ;  flowers  purple;  outer 
divisions  of  the  calyx  oblong-ellip  dark   purple, 

obsoletely  4-lobed,  greenish  and   purple  at  the  apex  be 
ripening;  seeds  pale  brown.    Dec  1'rod.  xiii.  s.  2 
Wight  hon.  I.  896. Bengal.     Peninsula. 

M  kdical  Uses. — The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  prescribed  by  native 
practitioners  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonl'ul  thrice  a-day  to  i  hildren  suiTor- 
ing  from  catarrh. — (Fkvlkner.)     The  B.  alba  is  merely  a  variety. 

i;<  oNomo  Uses. — This  esculent  herb  is  cultivated  in  almost  >■■ 
part  of  the  country.      The  succulent  leaves  ure  dressed  and 
like  spinach.      An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  as  tea.     The  B, 
ilifnlia  is  also  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb.     It  yield  h  purple 

dye,  but  is  difficult  to  fix — lAncUey.     B 


p.  212.— 


(91)  Bassia  butyracea  (Roxh.)    N.  O.  Sapotace*. 

Indian  Battar-troe,  Km,    Pbulm 

Description. — Tree,  30-10  feet;  leaves  oboTate,  tomentose 
beneath  ;  corolla  8-cleft ;  stamens  30-40  on  longish  filamt 
pedicels  aggregate,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  woollyj  dp 
oval ;  flowers  smallish,  white.     Fl.  Jan. — Feb. — D.  Dqn.    Fl. 

Nep.  p   146.— lioxb.  Fl.   Ind.    ii.   527. Almora   Hills. 

Nepaul 

HfflMOAT,  Uses. — A  pun  vegetable  butter  called  Choori' 
duced  by  this  tree  ;  the  mode  of  extraction  Dr  I.  has  fully 

ribed  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  '  Asiuti 
of  the  fruit  are  bruised  into  tl  which  is 

put  into  ■  cloth  bag  with  a  moderate  weight  laid  upon  it,  ai 
stand  iill  the  nil  or  fat  is  expressed,  which  becomes  immi 
the  consistence  of  hog's  laid,  and  is  of  a  delicate  whil  lu 

uses  in  medicine  are  much  esteem' 

in  excellent  emollient   I 
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It  resemW  i  in  its  chemical  properties,  and  is  of  a  pal" 

BcAnuT.—Pharm,  of  India. 

-The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eatable.     The  juice  is 
i In-  flowers  and  made  into  sugar  by  the  natives.     It 
•I  in  tin-  Caloutta  bazaar,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  date- 
whicli  it  is  equal  if  not  superior  in  quality.     The  butter 
h  is  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  i~  reckoned  a  valuable 
rvative  when  applied  to  the  hair,  mixed  with  sweet-scented  oil, 
thus  sold  and  exported.      Being  cheaper  than  ghee,  it  is  used  to 
adulterate  that  article.     By  experiments  in  England,  a  specimen  was 
found  to  consist  of  solid  nil.  3  I  of  Quid  oil,  and  6  parts  of  vegetable 
impurities.   The  original  specimen  dissolved  readily  in  warm  alcohol, 
v  which  may  render  it  of  great  advantage  in  medicinal  pur- 
pose*.    It  makes  excellent  soap.     When  pure,  it  bums  1  night  with- 
out smoke  or  smell,  and  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  mak- 
ing candles. 

It  i?  ■  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  seeds  of  the  Bassia  trees  that 

tain  at  the  same  time  saccharine  matter,  spirit,  and  oil.  lit 

both  fot  food  and  burning  in  lamps.     The  butter  procured  from  this 

tea  of  Bassia  Is  not  liable  to  becomo  rancid,  even  if  kept  for  some 

umpletely  melted  at  a  temporature  of   120°, — Boxb. 


(92)  Bassia  latifolia  (Boxb.)     Do. 

"»li-trce.  E.;o.     Poounum,  Mai..     Ca»t-elloopei,  Tam.     Ipic,  TtL.     Mool», 
Brso. 

iiTiON. — Tree,  40  feet;   leaves  alternate,  oblong  or 
ellipl               ded  about  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  smooth 
above,  somewhat  whitish  below;   stamens  20-3U  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  on  short  filaments;  corolla  thick, 
I th  a  more  than  8-lobed  limb;  lobes  cordate;  sepals 
4  ;   pedicels  drooping,  terminal ;  flowers  white,  witli  a  tinge  of 
i  and  cream  colour,  numerous,  crowded  from  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  branchlets,  peduucled,  and  bent  with  the  mouth 
'ewers  directly  to  the  ground;  berry  size  of  a  small 
apple,  1-i  Beeded.     Fl  March — April. — Roxb,  Fl.  BuL  ii.  526. 
— Co  ■'. Circar  mountains.     Bengal.     Concans. 

timber  of  this  tree  is  hard  and  strong,  and 

lives  of  wheels,  carriages,  and  similar  uses.      An 

aideii  •  distilled  from  the  flowers  by  the  hill  tribes  (where 

I  tree  is  abundant),  n  bicb  makes  a  strong  and  intoxicating  liquor. 

uid  are  eaten   raw.     Jackals  are  parti- 

nd  of  them.     The  seeds  yield  by  expression  a  large  quan- 

in  lamps,  to  adulterate  ghec,  and 


In  vrr^ 


an    M0J  extactod  Ann  the  smooth 

[■Mip,  when  they  are  braised,  rubbed,  a: 
an-vd  to  •  aaM+fi>tt  pwainifui     The  oil  concretes  inunedi 
«xpMBS*d,  and  retains  its  consistency  at  a  temperature  of 
<«1  »,  bowrrw,   thick  and  coarse,  and   only  used  by  the   poorer 


TV  following  account  by  l.'r  Gibson  is  given  of  tliis  plant  in 
GmfMi  «nd  Rajpootana,  where  it  abounds :  "  This  II.  aver  is  col- 
lected in  the  hot  season  by  Bheels  and  others  from  the  forests,  also 
(run  th*  planted  trees,  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  more  open 
parts  of  Goaerat  an  a,     The  ri j •< ■  il  weet 

taste  resembling  manna.  Being  very  deciduous,  it  is  found  in  large 
■inantitktf  under  the  trees  every  manning  dmiug  the  season.  A 
ju»e!  U  afford  from  200  to  400  lb.  of  the  flower. 

*m3*  aflord  a  great  quantity  of  concrete  oil,  used  in  the  manufacture 
forest  or  Bheel  population  all 
sd  flowers  as  a  staple  article  of  food;  and  h  pedi- 

tha»  undertaken  for  the  punishment  or  subjection  of  those  tribes 
wt»*o  unruly,  their  Bassia  trees  are  threatened  to  bo  cut  down  by  tho 
iuv;.  ,  ami  t  li- ■  threat  most  commonly  insures  the  submission 

ie  tribes." 
'•i  and  Rajpootana  every  village  has  its  spirit 

tho  sale  of  tho  distill*  d  liquor  from  the  flowers.      In  thi 
opposite  to  Bombay,  the  Government  duty 
(chiefly  from  this  flower)  amounts  to  at 
annum ;    I  rather  think  that  £80,000  is  most 

lees  aro  the  great  distillers  and  sellers  "1"  it  in  all  the  <:«■■■ 
between  Surat  and  I  ind  they  usually  push  tl 

shops'  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  which  lines  the 
hills  of  those  countries.    The  spirit  prod  na  is, 

frhan  oarefuDy  distilled,  much  1  Irish  whisky,  hnvi 

aoky,  and  rather  fetid  flavour;  this  lat  peari  with 

of  Bxomat 
lunatic  <>il  whieh  it  i  is;  and  to  . 

ii  troops  stationed  at  I  nine  thirt . 

lit'  as  poisonous  as  the  worst  now  rum  of  the  West    I 
rally  proved   U>  our  soldiers.     It  excited  immediately  £ 
irritation,  and  on  tin's  supervened  tho  malari  so  common  in 

nitrics." — /  urn.  qf  Boi.,  181 

In  1848  a  quantity  of  Mnhwah  oil  was  forwarded  to  the  - 
of  the  I".  I.  and  China  on,  with  tho  view  of  as 

its  market  value  and  applicability  for  the  manufact 
Tho  managing  director  of 
'd  in  reply  !  "  1  beg  to  inform  you  that  th 

worth  in  this  counfa 

i  lie'  same  raluo  ai  oocoa-nut  oil,  as  its 
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fur  the  colour  being  inferior,     Lugo  quantities  could  bo  used  in  this 

ii.     I  Bend  .sumo  candles  and  oil,  but 

the  former 'will  nut  remain  in  a  solid  state  through  the 

■  India.     We  have,  however,  processes  secured  to  us  by 

ii  wc  can  i  ilea  from  Howah  oil  sufficiently  bard  for  tho 

Indian  market." 


(93)  Bassia  longifolia  (Linn.)     Do. 
Elloojiio,  Mai.    EUoopa,  Tam,     Ii'p.i,  TkL.     Molie,  HDD. 

in. — Tree,  40  feet;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  entile, 

ut  the  ends  of  tlie  branclUets,  immediately  above 

peduncles;  young  shoots  and   petioles   slightly  villous; 

pairs  of  leaflets;  corolla  8-cleft;  fila- 

its  scarcely   any;    pedicels  axillary,  drooping,  crowded, 

L6-20,  within   the  gibbons  tube  of  the 

Sowers  whitish;  fruit  olive-shaped,  yellowish  when 

led;  seeds  solitary.     Fl.  May. — Ro.d>.  Fl.  I  ml.  ii 

I CoromandeL     Malabar.     Circars. 

I   Use.*.— Like  most  Sapotads,   this   tree  abounds  in  a 

vhich  exudes  from  the  bark.     It  is  employed  by  the 

his.     The  bark  i I  self  is  used  in  decoe- 

iiigont  and  emollient,  and  also  as  a  remedy  in  tho  cure 

of  Itch.— 

-Tho  flowers  are  roasted  and  eaten,  and  are  also 

ad  boiled  to  'jelly,  and  made  into  small  balls,  which  aro 

itives  for  fish  and  rice.    An  oil  is  expressed  from 

which  is  used  fur  lamps  among  the  poorer  classes,  and 

rincipal  ingredients  in  making  country  soap.     It  is  to 

i to  for  ghee  and  cocoa-nut  uil  in  their 

.  and  curries.    The  cakes  which  aro  left  after  the  oil  is  expn 

5  the  head,  and  are  carried  as  articles  of  trade  to 
.tries  where  the  tree  does  not  grow.     Tho  oil  is  solid  at  a 
temperature,  but  will  not  keep  any  length  of  time— not 
,  or  three  weeks  in  the  warm  season;  it  then 
ics  rancid,  emitting  a  disagreeable  odour.     If,  however,  it  be 
d  and  secured  from  contact  with  the  air,  it  «ill  in  cold 
(or  some  months.     In  England  it  is  used  in  the  manu- 
res.    The  price  of  this  uil  is  about  three  rupees  ami  a 
Hind.     Tho  wood  of  this  tree  is  hard,  and  nearly  as  durable 
it  not  so  easily  nor  is  it  procurable  of  such  length 

best  on  deep  light  soils. — /, 
■  o/S.  India, 
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BATATAS — B.U-IIIN1A. 


k)  Batatas  edulis  {Choiay).    ET.  O.  I  Johtom  dla< 

Sweet  or  Spanish    rotate,  I'pn-kalvngu,    M.iL.     Slmkar  kumloo-idoo, 

Bexu.     Chil. 

I 'inscription. — Stem  creeping,  rarely  twining;  leaves  vari- 
able, usually  angular,  also  lobed,  cortli  ;  corolla 
campauulate ;  peduncles  equal  in  length  to  the  petioles 

flowered;   flowers  white  outside,  purple   inside.     Fi   Feb. — 
March. — Illtca/c,   vii.   t.    50. — Convolvulus   bata  /u — 

Boxb.  Fl.  Iwl.  i.  -183. — Ipomtea  batatas,  Lam. Cultivate!. 

B  OKOioa  i'ses. — This  plant  is  said  originally  I  an  found 

wild  in  the  woods  of  tho  Malayun  Archipelago,  from  whence  il 
introduoed  into  this  country.     There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  red, 
tho  other  with  white  tubers.    The  red  variety  is  const. 
both    ate    way   nutritious   and   palatable,   though   slightly 
This  esculent  root  was  brought  to  England  from  Spain  and  Pot 
before  the  common  potato  became  known.    "  The  sweet  pol 
Sir  Joseph  Hank.-,  "  was  used  in  England  us  a  delicacy  long   I 
the  introduction  of  our  potatoes.     It  was  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  and  was  supposed  to  possess 
tho  power  of  restoring  decayed  vigour."   In  India  they  are  cultivated 
by  all  classes.    They  require  very  little  care ;  the  ground  being  merely 
cleared  of  weeds,  the  plants  will  grow  on  any  soil.     In  taste  tin  y 
are  sweet  and  palatable,  poseeaeing  a  quantity  of  Baceharine  ma 
The  natives  eat  the  tubers,  leaves,  and  ton'  The  former 

considered  as  nourishing  as  the  potato,  and  a  lighter  loud.  Tho 
tubers  yield  a  large  proportion  of  starch.  They  must,  be  kepi  dry, 
or  they  decay  soon.     The  herbage  is  employed  I <  tie, — 

Don.     siiiuiinini;. 

liutatas  betacea,  tho  1<  tweet  Pot>  <1   in  the  Bot 

Reg.,  t.  56  (1840),  has  been  lately  introduced.     The  following  i-aiti- 
culars  are  given  in  the  Jury  Report-,  Mad,  I 

'•  Four  small  roots  wero  sent  from  Australia   by  Ml   Dow. 1.  .-well, 
and  planted  by  Mr  Rohde  at  Guntoor,  whence  it  ha 
largely  distributed.     It  has  been  in  daily  use  as  a  vegetable  &N 
last  six  months,  and  is  preferred  to  the  comim  potato,  as 

being  less  swoet  and  moi 

Tho  hugs  turnip-ahaped  roots  od 
sun,  reduced  to  powder,  and  tlnui  boiled  with   sugar  and    I 
to  promote  obesity.     They  are  also  cathartic,  and  a" 
used  by  the  natives.    Cattle  aie  ver\  fond  of  them. — Roxb. 


,i  Bauuinia  racemosa  {Lam .)    N.  "    I 
Bun- in),  Bi 
BIFXKnr.—  Small    tier,    unarm. 


1NIA. 
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■  ir-in;  cordate  aj    the  bass,  upper  ride  glabrous, 

r  villous,  01  pubescent,  ox  nearly  glabrous  j  leaflets  round- 
ate,  united  to  about  the  middle,  3-uerved  ; 
iry, tenninal  or  leaf-opposed,  leafless,  much  Longer 
the  leaves  ,  flowers  scattered,  small,  win  t  spatha- 

.  at  length  refiexed,  5-toothed,  pubescent;  petals  linear. 
lanceolate,  slightly  hairy  outside  ;  stamens  all  fertile,  united  at 
base  ;  filaments  and  anthers  bearded ;  style  none  (!);  stigma 
Hat,  sessile;    legumes  linear,   straightish    or  carved,   BCBJ 

int,  many-seeded.     Fl.  May — June. —  W.  <£•  A.  Prod.  i. 

— 1',  parviflora,  Void.— Huh.  Fl.  Ind.  iL  323. My 

ncan  mountains.    Bengal. 

Tin-  tree  has  a  thick  bark,  of  which  matchlock- 

e  their  matches.     It  burns  long  and  slowly  without  uny 

■xed  with  it.    To  prepare  the  bark  it  is  boiled, 

d  beaten.     Strong  ropes  are  made  from  the  bark  Btripped 

green  brandies,  used  for  cots,  tying  fences,  and  various 

:  poses.     The  fibre  is  not  exported,  and  tin'  price  is  very 

ihiniaa  which  yield  fibres  may  be  mentioned 

'phylla,  which  is  common  about  Cuddapah  and  Guntoor, 

if  known  as  the  Authee  nar,  Yepy,  and  A  pa. — Roxb.    Jury 

K. 

A  fibre  i  rocured  from  tin-  n  as,  a  large  climber, 

growing  in  tin  Concana  and  Travancore.     A  line  mad.    from  it  was 

lin  Thomson,  who  found  that  it  sustained  a  weight  of 

lb.   bn    the   -pace  of  forty-live  miuutes,  thereby  equalling  in 

eat  Sunn  hemp. — Ri 


i  Bauhinia  tomentosa  [Una  )     Do. 

Cuat-attii',  TrivUt  initruni,  TaM.     L'luinsclirlin,  Mil.. 

■  i TiuN. — Shrub,  6  to  12  feet;  unarmed  ;  leaves  ovate  or 
dish  at  the  base,  under  surface  villous  as  well  as  tb.e  peti- 
branches,  pedunch  b,  and  calyx  ;  leafli  I  -  connected  bej  and 
val,  obtuse,  3-nerved ;  peduncles  Si-flowered,  leaf- 
La  each  with  3   bracteas  at   the  base;  ci 
Bpathaceous,  5-toothed;   petals  oval;  stamens  all  fertile;  le- 
lat,  Lanceolate,  5-6-seededj  Sowers  Large,  pale  Bulphur; 
.'  usually  with  a  dark  purple  spot   inside.     Fl.  July — 
ist—  H    A    A    Prod.  i.  295.— Jl    5    F  a.  323.— 

.   t.  35. Malabar.     Coromruidel.     Onde. 
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BACHIN'IA. 


Mi:!mi.m.  Uses. — The  native  doctors  administer  the  dried  leaves 
and  young  flowers  in  dj  iffectioDS,  and  a  di 

bark  of  the  mot  is  given  in  eased  of  liver  and  phi  >mplafnta, 

is  a  vermifuge.     The  braised  bark  is  also  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  tumours  and  wonnda — (Aindu 

f  Uauliiiiia  an  used  in  Ilengal  as  demulcent  or  mucd- 
ms  remedies  in  dysentery.   The  seeds  are  i  aten,  and  aro  said  to 
hrodislac.— PoimZTs  Putfj.  P 


(97)  Bauhinia  Vahlii  (W.  $  A.)     1 

Mahwnl,  Hi.nii.     adds,  Tjx. 

I  'i.scitirnoN. — Shrub,  climbing  to  au  immense  extent;  jroi 
biole  ^peduncles,  and  tendrils  covered  with  thick  ro 
coloured  tomentui  nindish,  deeply  cordate  at  the 

base,  upper  side  labrous,  ander  tomentose;   leal 

united  to  a  little  above  the  middle,  4-6  asm 
ires  covered  with  rusty  tomentum  ;  tendrils  opposite,  b> 
the  leaves,  spiral  ;    RU  nninal.  i 

elongated,  and  with  the  calyx  densely  villous;  calyx  ovate, 
splitting  to  the  base  of  the  limb  into  two  reuexed  .- 

v  clothed  on  the  back  with  silky  hairs,  the  three 
upper  a  little  largi  t  than  the  others;  fertile  stem 
at  the  be  ry  densely  villous,  its  stalk  cohering  on  one 

.   legumi 
com]  eeded;  flowers  largish,  wl  uallybe- 

coming  cream-coloured.  Fl.  March — April — W.  &  A.  Prod,  i. 
297.    I;,  raccmosa,  VaJd. — lloxb.  Flu,.  Ind.  ii.  325. — 
Ben; 

onomc  Uses. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
of  alpine  districts.     Thi 

..Uected  in  the 
and  Bold  in  the  bazaars  for  various  pnrp 

The  ■■> N  ■'■"■'  w hen  i ipe,  I  mite. 

ang  down  in  elegant  fi 
,  from  100  to  300  feet  long,  climbing  oi 
e  from  the  bai  b 
it,  which  makes  it  soft  ami  pliable.     It  will,  I 
kepi  used 

Boxb. 


5A0HINIA — DEI 


-)  Baubinia  variegata  (Linn.)    Do. 

Cliovauim  Mandareo,  MaL.     Soua,  IIimi. 

ition. — Tree,  20-80  feet  j  unarmed;  leaves  roundish, 

dabrous,  under  when  young  villous,  cordate  at 

.  leaflets  oval,  obtuse,  6-nerved,  united  Eat  beyond  the 

die;  petals  oblong,  nearly  sessile,  the  upper  one  somewhat 

larger  and  on  a  rather  longer  claw  than  the  others;  fertile 

U  shortly  united  at  the   l>ase;  racemes  axillary 

-pathaceous,  5-toothed  at  the  apex;  Ieg- 

ight,  6  L2  Beaded.    Fl.  Feb.— March.—  II'  A  A.  J 

i  32,33. 

The  two  varieties  are: — 
a — 1>.  purpvmuoma — Rukhta-kanohan,  Beedul,  Beng. —  torn 
bdfl  reddifih  and  varied  with  purple;  the  til'th  varie- 
gated with  purple,  brown,  and  yellow — B.  purpurea, 

Wail—B.  variegata,  Jloxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  319. .Malabar. 

Coromandel. 

— Kaua-raj,    Bf.NG. — four    petals    whitish;    tin: 
fifth   variegated  on  the  inner  side,  with  yellow  and 

ii.      J.'oxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  318. Bengal.     Malabar. 

Oude. 

Medical  Uses. — The  bark  is  astringent,  and  used  as  a  tonic  in 
The  natives  reckon  the  dried  buds  astringent,  and  a 
in  diarrhoea  and  worms. — Powell's  Punj.  I', 

— The  buds  are  eaten  as  vegetables  when    | 
1  willj  animal  food.     The  astringent  bark  is  used  for  tanning 
and  dyeing  purposes. — Ji 


(99)  Beesha  Eheedii  (Kunlh).    N.  0.  Gramisace*. 

Beolin,  MaL.     Biili  boiislj,  Braa. 

'ITION. — Unarmed;  leaves  alternate,  ovate-Inn  ,  .date, 

nous,  Bmoothou  both  -ides;  sheaths  villous, bearded  at  the 

month;  pericarp  a  Lai  'iy,  conical-curved  and  pointed 

fruit.  din  each,     /V.July — Sept. — lioxb. 

Fl.  In'/,  ii,  197. — Bambusa  a,  Kunlh. —  /  .  iii. 

/.  243. —  1  t.  60. Peninsula    Chittagong  mountains. 

Mala 

>nomic  Uses. — Ludigenous  to  the  mountains  in  Chittagong, 
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where  it  ia  called  Pagii-tullu.     It  bears  no  thorns,  and  is,  more 
remarkable  for  its  large  penduloru  pericarp.     Pierard,  quoted  by 
Roxburgh,  says  tbat  this  bamboo  ia  in  common  use  in  tho  country 
where  it  grows,  for '-v.  ry  purpose  of  bnilding.     "  Ii  gram  in  dry 
places  chielly  on  the  sides  of  lulK  where  the  upper  Btratnn  of 
soil  is  sandy.     The  circumference  near  tho  b  ,  the 

height  from  50  to  70  feet,  beautifully  erect,  and  without  the 
llexure  or  inequality  of  surface,  bare  of  bronchi  near  the 

mity.     Perishes  after  yieldin  It  yiel- 1  ii  less 

of  tho  Tabasheor  of  a  siliceous  crystal  ligation ;  b 
the  cavity  is  nearly  li  1 1 ■  ■■  1  with  this,  which  the  people  called  'elnma, 
ot  lime.'      The  natives  make  arrow-  and  bow*  from  the  stems,  and 

from  the  younger  shoot*.-  (Boxb.)    The  native  nana  ia  pro- 
nounced Voy  or  Vaytha.      It  is  very  common  on   I 
hills,  growing  also  in  the  low  country.     Tho  le  i  put 

on  verandahs  and  roofii  of  houses  l"  keep  away  the  whit) 
for  this  purpose  the  most  effectual  and  simple  reined]  known  i 
the  plants  aro  common. — Port.  t/bt. 


(100)  Berberis  lycium  (Royl  ),    X.  0.  Bra 

lOna. 

Dksckiption. — Shrub,  6-8  feet ;  spines  trifid  or  simpl 
oval,  ouueated  ox  elliptical,  niucronate,  smooth,  under  surface, 
,  entire  or  Bpinnlosely  toothed;  race]  ft,  many- 

flowered,  corymbose,  shorter  than  the  leav(  alOD 

d,  1-flowerad;  berries  purplish;  Bowers  small,  yellow.    Ft, 
—June. Nepanl     Kumaon. 

Mkiucw.  ETss&— This  plant  is  distinguished  from  or 
the  very  short  raoemea  "I  its  flowers.     Thi  I 
or  pinkish,  wrinkled  and  covered  with   bloom  I  I 

as.     An g  many  conflicting  opinions  of  I 

difficult  to  identify  the  several  It  has 

definitively  settled  by  Dr  Boyle  that  this  i*  thi 
Indieum  of  Dioscorides,  over  which  much  doubt  I 
period.     The  medicine  it  yields  is  of  the  highest  antiquity 
i  the  Hindoos  from  .y  ages.     Tie    i 

in t:  'n  wiii.  i    pieces  of  the  root,  item,  and    b 
frequently  employi  medy  in  ophthalmia,  especially  i 

tnptonu  b 

of  th 

I 
and  ia  at 


w 


le    I  >r  0'£  medicine   is  best  administered  ns  a 

Ifuge,  promoting  di  ad  acting  as  a  gentle  but  certain 

and  remit!  ia  peculiarly  useful,  and 

and  to  quinine,  externally  either 
mlori'  i  qua]  parte  of  alum  and  opium  mixed  up  iii  water  and 

applied  round  the  eye.     The  is  found  ;'.;  a  urma  elevation 

1000  feet)  than  any  of  the  other,  species,  and  therefore  may 
ited  in  the  pie 
All  rberry  are  supposed  to  possess  similar  pro- 

as been  maeh  confusion 
in  .it  .'in,  but  the  following  may  perhaps  be  enumerated  as 

n<  :  plants  : — 

Spin!  s  very  still   and    three  parted;  leaves  oblong  or 
.  nearly  entire  or  toothed,  sometimes  deeply 
or  ooarsely  veined ;    Bowers  in  long  loose  slender  mo 

Common  in  Northern  Indi  lushed  by  its  slender 

ilous  or  erect  raoemee  of  Bowers,  longer  than  the  leaves, 
and  not  corymbose. 

is. — Spines  3-5  or  more;   leaves  lanceolate,  very  acute, 
much  netted,  entire,  or  regularly  toothed  ;  flowera  numerous, 

in  drooping  racemes  not  much  longer  than  the  leaves. 

!  ound  in  Northern  India  and  China. — Berries  are  said  to  1"' 
dark  purple. 
Bi  Wallichiana.— Spines   long,  slender,    3-partedj    leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  deep  green,  sharp-pointed,  finely  6erruted ;  flowers 

y  numerous,  In  clustere  shorter  than  the  leaves. Native 

Fepaul  at  very  high  elevations. 
B    N  B  3-5   pairs,   ovate;  leaflets  spiny,   toothed  ; 

racemes  upright,  slender,  elongated  ;  fruit  bluish  purple. 

Native  of  mountainous  parts  in  Northern  India,  growing  10- 
\~l  feet  high  at  8000  feet  elevations.  Said  to  lie  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  species.  It  differs  very  little  from  B.  Lcschen- 
aultii. — (  H".  <»'-  A.  Prod.  i.  10.) — Boyle,  Louden,  Indian 
tee. 

(101)  Berberis  tinctoria  (7..-S.A.)     Do. 

'l  Berberry,  I 

Description. — Shrub,  6-10  feet;  leaver  simple,  obovai,  en- 

vrifeh   distant,  small,  spiny  teeth,  glaucous,  with   the] 

cipal  veins  and  nerves  prominent  beneath,  but  not  above; 

longer  than  the  leaves;    pedicels  Blender; 

distinctly  biglandular;  BepalsS,  ply  divided 

bate  three  sharp  rigid  segments;  llowers  yellow;  berries  2-3 

Fl.  Jan.— April—  W,  &  A.  Prod,  i.  1G. Neil- 

rries.     Pulney  mountaii 


BER<  • I 


OKWDC  Uses. — This  species  of  Berberry,  found  on  the  Noil- 
serves,  as  the  name  implies,  for  dyeing  a  yellow  colour. 

roota  contain  17  pet  cent  of  useful  colouring  matter.  Accord- 
ing to  l.eschenault,  who  had  the  wood  analysed,  it  contained  the 
yellow-  colouring  principle  in  a  greater  state  of  purity  than  the 
common  English  Berberry.     According  to  recent  investigations,  this 

ies  is  identical  with  the  B.  ariOata. — {Dee.)  It  ranges  on  the 
mountains  of  India  from  the  Himalaya  to  tho  Neilgherries,  and  to 
Newcra  Ellia  in  Ceylon.  It  is  a  handsome  and  ornamental  shrub, 
remarkable  for  its  fine  large  compound  racemes  of  flowers  ;  the  fruit 
is  of  an  oblong  shape  and  brownish-purple  colour,  with  little  or  no 
bloom.  It  is  very  distinct  from  other  species,  and  grows  quickly. 
The  root  and  wood  arc  of  a  dark  yollow  colour,  and  form  the  yellow 
w '  of  Fenian  authors.     In  Nepaul  the  fruit  of  this 


(102)  Bergera  Kcenigii  (Kan.)    N.  O.  Aciuktiaoks. 


I 


C?n  .   I'.no.     Karl-twpoo,  Kamya-psla,   Mm.    Cnrroovn-pUiny,  Tam. 

Ksn-Tci>.i,   !  .  puk,  Hind.      Bursungu,  Benq. 


Desokii'Tion.  —  Small   tree  with   pinnate   leaves;    leaflets 
mate,   ovate,   acuminate,   pubescent,  somewhat   serrated  : 
paniclea    corymbiform,    terminal ;    calyx    B-olefl  ; 

I  spreading;    berry   1-cellcd,  1-seeded ;    Bowers    small,   while. 
\pril— July.— W.  &  A.  Prod.  L  94— -Soxb.  ¥L  Tnd   ii 
376.— Cor.  ii.  t.  112.— Eheedt,  iv.  t.  53.— Murraya  Kcenigii, 
Sprtng. Circar  mountains.     Malabar.     Cultivated  in  g 
dens. 
Mrr-i'-u,  1'sr.s. — The  root  is  laxativo,  and  both  hark  and  r 
are  stimulant,  and  are  u  rnally  as  remedies  in  erupl 

in  infuse >n  In  check  vomitings  in  cholera.     It  is  used  for  bil 

lonoui  animals,  the  tender  laama  being  boiled  in  milk,  bruised, 
and  applied  as  a  poultice  to  the  parts  affected.     The  fresh  leai 
eaten  raw  in  dysentery.     The  pulp  of  the  fruit  gives  oul 
while  juice,  which  blackens  the  akin  like  walnuts. — 

■  o'somic  Uses. — The  natives  put  the  leaves  of  this  tree  in  i1 

ies,  lo  which  il:  i  an  agreeable  flavour.     When  rnl 

ther  they  i 

old  in  thai  »( 
aid  and  iv 


BIGNONIA — BIXA. 
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(103)  Bignonia  suberosa  (Rnxh)    N.  0,  P.ignoniacex. 

Description. — 'I  50  feet;  leaves  opposite,  supra-de- 

coiapouml;  leaflets  acuminated,  sub-cordate,  entire ;  pani 
dnal,  with  horizontal  ramifications,  the  first  fcrichotomons, 

tin  ii  clii  hotomous.  with  geuemlly  a  simple  flower  in  the  fori  ; 

Bowers  w irons,  large, pure  white,  fragrant,    Fl.  June — Aug. 

— Itoxl>.  Fl.  Iml.  iii.  111. Tanjore.    Courtallum.     Mad 

-vs. — The  wood  is  white,  firm,  and  close-grained. 
bark  I  Lding  an  inferior  kind  of  cork.     The 

grows  rapidly,  una  and  ornamental,  and  well  adapted 

avenues  and    plantationa. — (Rnxk     Jury  Hep  tliib.) 

large  but  common  tree  in  almost  .'ill  the 

i,  as  well  as  in   Mysore,  Bengal,  and   Bombay.     It 
grows  rapidly.      It   is  called  ml    in   Tamil.      Ihe   wood   is 

iw,  rather  ined,  takes  a  good  polish,  ai 

used  fin  :rposes. — Bedtl.,  Fl.  8yU).,  I.  70, 


(104)  Bixa  OreUana  (IAm.)     X.  O.  BcranUL 

Are  Korungoomuiiffft,  Mal.      Jal'ra,   Tel.       Koorngoomn  D 

Taii.     0«w|mrgee,  lll.ND. 

DttCSXPTXON. — Tree,  30  feet;  leaves  cordate-ovate,  acuini- 

!ar,  smooth  on  both  surfaces;  sepals  5, 

orbicular;  petals  5,  capsule  2-valved,  prickly  on  tlie  outside; 

is  8-10  attached  to  each  placenta,  surrounded  by  a  red 

pulp;  corymbs  terminal,  panioled;  peduncles  2-4  flowered; 

h-coloured,  or  white.     Fl.  May — Aug. —  W. 

i.  Z\.—lloxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  5S1. Travancore. 

Medical  Uses. — The  pulp  surrounding  the  fids  is  astringent 
and  Brightly  po  od  antidote  in  d\-.  • 

and  diseases  of  the  kidneys.— (Bozb.)    The  seeds  are  cordial,  astrin- 
the  red  pulp  is  a  supposed  antidote  to  the 

A   valuable  dj  SB   tin'   Arnotto  djl 

:  the  pulp  Burrounding  the  seeds  of  this  plant.     It  is 
lli"    |mkIn  iii   lioili]  ictiny  the 

be  pulp  i  Quid  bein 

mm,  with  which  oil  is 
d  in  shall  I  in  tin'  shade.     When  pro] 

.'.  colour.     It  Empartt  a  deep 


;;<) 


orange  tinge  to  silk  and  cotton,  and  is  used  by  the  dyers  foi  that 
purpose.     The  Spanish  Americana  mix  it  with  their  i  In 

this  country  the  dj  I  is  of  a  pale  rose-colour.     The  cloth  is 

prepared  by  first  being  soaked  in  strong  alum-water;  the  colour  is 
then  suspended  in  butter-milk,  into  which  the  cloth  is  dipped  and 
charged  with  the  colour,  The  dye  is  not  very  durable,  and  requires 
to  he  ran  i  time  to  tune;  and  that  "1'  the  In  sty  is 

inferior  to  that  of  the  West  Indian  plant.     .Mixed  with  lemon 
and  gum,  it  makes  the  paint  with  which  the  American  Indians 
adorn   their  persons.      The  same  people   produce   Bra  by  the  fiA 
lit'  two  pieces  of  the  wood.     Cordage  is  made  from  the  bark  in  the 
\\'e.~t  Indies. 

Several  specimens  of  the  Arnotto  dye  were  sent  to  the  Madras 
Exhibition.     It  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  by  which  means  it  is  fixed  bo 
silk  or  wool     In  Europe  it  is  frequently  used  to  impart  a  tinge  to 
butter,  cheese,  oils,  and  varnish    The  article  is  chiefly  prepared  and 
exported  from  South  Amorica  to  Europe.    DrUre,  in  his '  Dictioi 
of  Arte,'  has  given  a  long  account  of  the  process  of  manu: 
tin  W.-t  Indies,  part  of  which  is  here  subjoined.     "The  Bubal 
thus  extracted  is  passed  through  sieves,  in  order  to  separate  the  re- 
mainder of  the  seeds,  and  the  colour  is  allowed  to  subside.    Tin 
cipitate  is  boiled  in  coppers  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  consistent  paste; 
ii  i-  then  suffered  to  cool,  and  be  dried  in  the  Bhad         I         id  of 
this  long  and  painful  labour,  which  occasions  diseases  by  the  putre- 
faction induced,  and  which  affords  a  spoiled  product,  Lehlond 
poses  simply  to  wash  the  seeds  of  Arnotto  till  they  be  enti 
deprived  of  their  colour,  which  lies  wholly  ou  their  surface ;  to 
cipitate  the  eulour  by  means  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  and  to  boil  it 
up  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  to  drain  it  in  bays,  as  is  pnn : 
with  Indigo. 

"  The  experiments  which  Vauquelin  made  on  the  seeds  of  Arnotto 
imported  by  Lehlond,  continued  the  efficacy  of  the  process  whii  Ii  lie 
proposed;  and  the  dyers  ascertained  that  the  Arnotto  obtained  in 
thi-  m  inner  was  worth  at  least  four  times  more  than  that  of 
mere,'  ;  that,  moreover,  it  was  more  easily  employed,  that  it  required 
ats,  that  it  gave  less  trouble  in  the  copper,  and  turn; 
:•  colour." 

■  plant  i;.  cultivated   in    Idysore  and  the  northern 
India.      There   is  a   huge   importation,  about   5,000,000   lb,   pel 
annum,  for  home  consumption,  chiefly  from  Booth  Is 

London  the  value  is  about  i  shilling  a  pound.- 


(105)  Blumea  balsamifera  (/' 

Da 

villoa  ox  elliptic-Ian 
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mfl  above,  silky-villous  beneath,  the  veins  wrinkled,  lobes 

Hnear-l&nceolate,  appendiculate  ;  corymb  sub-pauicled,  divari- 

;  iuvolucral  scales  lineai",  acute,  hirsute;  Bowers  small, 

>w,     Fl.  Fob. — March, — Dec   Prod,  v,  p.  447. — Coftyw 

ra,    Lura.  —  C.   odorata,   Humph. — Baccharia   salvia, 

r. Oonoana     Assam. 

Medical  Uses. — This  plant,  which   inhabits  the  Moluccas  sod 
Ion  as  well  as  India,  possesses  a  strong  oamphomoaons  odour  and 
I  iste,     A  warm  infusion  of  the  plant  (Ha 
il'l)  acts  as  a  powerful  sudorific,  and  i*  in  very  general  use 
among  the  Javanese  and  Chinese  as  an  expeetoranl     It  bai 

ployed  in  catiirrlial  affections.     Lomeiro  (Flor, 
mentions  its  use  in  Cochin  China  as  n  stoma 
antispasmodic,  and  einmenagngue. — Pharm.  0/  India 


(106)  Boehmeria  nivea  (Hook,  #  Am.)     S   1 1  out 

Qhint  gran,  Km, 

-o  rumor. — Perennial,  herbaceous;    leaves  large,  alter- 
nate, of  equal  shape,  broadly  ovate  or  elliptic-rounded,  acumi- 
nate at  the  base,  or  more  often  shortly  cuneate  near 
the  petiole,  more  seldom  alternate  or  truncated  at  the  1 
creuato  -  serrate,  snowy  -  tomentose  beneath,  scabrous   above  ; 
,  glomcrules  loosely  cymose-panicled ;  fructifer- 
ous perigoninm  elliptic  or  oblong-compressed,  hairy.     Book. 
Beech,  p.  214— Dec.  Prod.  xvi.  s.  p.  206.— 
Linn. — Hook.  Journ,  Bot.  1851.  I.  8. — }'..  Cmidi- 
mdicans,  Burm. — U.  tenacissima,  Roxb. 
tht  Iron.  i.  688. Cultivated 

lOllli  Usbb. — The  fibres  of  the  bark  are  second  to  none  in 
r.li  and  beauty.  They  are  used  throughout  the  East  for  making 
brics.  The  plant  is  very  easy  of  cultivation,  and  of  most 
luxuriant  and  rapid  vegetation,  throwing  ap  numerous  shoots,  which 
may  be  cut  and  will  be  renewed  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Ito  stem  would  lieeome  ligneous  and  covered  with  brown 
bark  if  suffered  to  attain  its  full  growth,  while  it  would  throw  out 
Ba&i  ;  bat  1  he  young  shoots  are  those  which  are  used,  and 

on  the  stem  being  cut  down  numerous  straight  simple  shoots  spring 
Dp  from  one  to  eight   feet,  according  to  the  season,  quality  of  the 
ind  other  circumstances.- — LankeHer,  \'><i.  8ubtt. 
I  'In-  Im'.i  <  Idnese  prepare  the  Kluia  Bore  as  follows:  Tin  plant 
utting  when  the  stems  l> 
chee  upwards  from  the  root.     In  order  to  strip  off  the  bark 

G 
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fibre,  the   operator  holds  the  stalk  in  both  hands  nearly   IB  1 1 1 •- 
middle,  nod,  pressing  the  foro-fingor  and  thumb  of  both  hands  Bl 
gives  it  a  peculiar  twist,  by  which  the  inner  pith  is  broken  ;  ami  t  1j.ii, 
passing  the  fingers  of  his  right  and  left  hand  alternately  towards  each 
end,  the  bark  and  fibre  are  completely  separated  from  the  stalk  in  two 
strands.    The  strands  of  bark  and  fibre  arc  then  made  up  into  bin 
of  convenient  size,  tied  at  the  smaller  end  with  a  shred  of  I 
put  into  clean  water  for  a  few  hours,  whiefa  probably  depi 
plant  of  its  tannin  or  colouring  matter,  the  water  becoming  quite 
red  in   a   short  time.      The  cleaning  process  is  as  follows  :    The 
bundles  are  put  on  a  honk  fastened  in  a  post  by  means  of  the 
the  smaller  end,  at  a  conviiiii  hi  height  for.  the  operator,  who  I 
eaefa  strand  of  the  larger  end  separately  in  his  left  hand,  paw 
thumb  of  his  right  hand  quickly  along  the  inner  side,  by  whi(  h 
operation  the  outer  bark  is  completely  separated  from  the  fibre,  and 
the  ribbon  of  fibre  is  then  thoroughly  cleaned  by  two  or  i 
scrapings  with  a  small  knife.     This  completes  the  operation,  with 
snini-  I".--,  howarei — say  ona-fifth  ;  and  if  quickly  dried  in  the  -sun. 
it  might  at  onco  be  mado  up  for  exportation  ;  but  the  appearance  oi 
the  fibre  is  much  improved  by  exposure  (immediately  aftei 
"ii  the  grass  to  a  night's  heavy  dew  in  September  or  October,  or  a 
shower  of  rain  during  the  rainy  season.     From  its  great  vul 
any  other  cheaper  method  of  preparation  oould  be  discovered,  i1 
WOOld  undersell  all  other  fibres. 


(107)  Boerhavia  diffusa  (Linn.)    N.  0.  N 

Spreading  Hog-weed,  Esn.     Mookait-IU,  T\«.     Alaka-Mnini.li,  tSU     T 
num.  Taludnuiu,  M.vl.     Til>ri,  Ilm'D.     Oada-pooma,  Swhst-pOOnia,  bi 

Description.  —  Low  creeping  plant  with  many   d  Mused 
stalks,  about  two  feet  long;  flowers  pale  rose-coloured,  n 
scattered  on  long  branching  pednnolea  from  the  axil?  and  ni 
the  end  of  the  branches;  seeds  brown,  oblong,  striated,  very 

b  ;    leaves  ovate,  rather  roundish,  bright  green  ai 
whitish  below;  Bometimea  curled  at  the  edges.    Fl.  All  the. 
year.— BoA  Fl   Ind.  i.  14G. — 7.7,..,/,.  vu.  t  66 — Wighi  I 
74 CoromandeL    Travancore.     Indi  Uy, 

Medical  Uses. — Of  this  troublesome  weed,  whii  h 
all  parte  of  India,  there  are  two  varieties— one  with  wl 
with  rose  coloured  flowers.     The  root  is  given  in  pow< 

fusion  as  a  verm 
nauseous.     In  Jamaica  the  loaves  are 
English  name. — (.Aintlie.)     It  baa  been  ton 
and  been  presrriU'd  in 

I"' i  i 

an  e lie, — /'/ 
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(108)  Borassua  flabelliformis  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Palmachle. 
>  r»  Paliu,  Eso.     Puna,  Mal.    Ponnoi.TAM.    Tadi,  Tei..    Talgachli,  Beso. 

■mitiox. — - Trunk,  30-40  feet,  everywhere  marked  witt 
old  cicatrices  of  fallen  leaves ;  fronds  composed  of  several 
folded  linear-lanceolate  divisions  united  as  far  as  the  centre  ; 
rs  male  and  female  on  different  trees  ;  drupe  subglobular, 
Battened  at  the  apex,  filled  with  .soft  yellow  pulp;  nuts  3, 
d  at  the  apex. — Lontarus  domestica,  Humph. — Both, 
Cor.  i.  t.  71.— Fl.  lad.  iiL  790.— Iihct.de,  i.  t.  9,  10. Com- 
mon in  the  Peninsula. 

Mi  nil. vl.  Uses. — The  saccharine  juice  obtained  by  excision  from 
the  spadix  or  young  flowering-brunch  is,  when  freshly  drawn  before 
-'.',  of  a  pleasant  sweet  taste,  and  if  taken  in  doses  of  a  tumbler- 
ful every  morning  acta  as  a  laxative.  Alter  fermentation  has  corn- 
ed, it  becomes  converted  into  arrack,  one  of  the  intoxicating 
drinks  of  the  country.  A  useful  stimulant  application,  called  Toddy 
Poultice,  is  prepared  by  adding  fresh  drawn  toddy  to  rice-flour  till 
it  has  the  consistence  of  a  soft  poultice  ;  and  this  being  subjected  to 
a  gentle  lire,  fermentation  takes  place.  This,  spread  on  a  cloth  and 
applied  to  the  parts,  acts  as  a  valuable  stimulant  application  to 
nous  ulcerations,  carbuncles,  and  indolent  ulcers.  The  light- 
i  like  substance  from  the  outside  of  the  base  of  the 
iinls  is  omployed  as  a  styptic  for  arresting  hemorrhage  from  super- 
ficial wounds. — Pharm.  oflnd 

l.i  "M'Mio  Uses. — This  palm  is  most  extensivoly  distributed  over 

ontinent  of  India,  especially  near  the  sea-coast.     Sir  W.  J 

that  it   was  justly  styled  the  king  of  its  order  among  those 

which  the  Hindoos  call  grass-trees.     Its  uses  are  manifold,  the  beat 

known  among  which  is  the  fermented  liquor  called  toddy,  and  this 

f  value  to  the  native  inhabitants.     The  mode  of 

the    vinous  sap   is  as  follows:   The  spadix   or  young 

flowering-branch  is  cut  off  near  the  top,  and  an  earthen  chatty  or 

n  tied  on  to  the  stump  ;  into  this  the  juice  runs.     Every 

uphill  and  replaced,  (he  stump  being  again  cut,  the 

vessel  placed  as  before,  and  so  on,  untd  the  whole  has  been  gradually 

and  'in  away.      It  is  known  in  Tamil  as  the  Pannung- 

khulloo.     It.  is  from  this  liquor  that  sagas  ia  extracted,  ami  l.y  the 

■  as  thai  ilc-i  ribed  for  procuring  the  toddy,  except  that. 

lit'  the  earthen  vessel  or  :  :  with  chunam, 

ental  ion  ;  the  juice  ia  then  boiled  down,  and 

ire.     Some  few  trees  that  from  unknown  causes  do 

■  mit  their  Bowere  in  the  Bold  season,  and 

pplyj  but  in  spring  many  are  rendered  artificially 
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barren  by  breaking  off  the  flowering-bud  as  it  begins  to  form.  These 
als..  flower  in  the  winter  season,  and  are  called  Basanti.  They  do 
not  give  above  21  maunds  of  juice,  but  this  is  of  as  much  val 
tin-  r>  maunds  which  a  tree  gives  in  spring.  Either  the  male  or 
female  will  answer  foi  the  spring  or  winter  crop,  but  the  female 
alone  will  yield  juice  in  the  rainy  season.     Whdn  this  is  wanted) 

the  fruit  is  allowed  to  form,  and   afterwards  the    point  of  the   S] 

or  stem  whom  rappoite  the  clusters  is  cut  and  allowed  to  bleed. 

This  does  not  prevent  a  great  many  fruit  on  each  m  Doming 

to  maturity.     Palms  managed  thus  are  called  Qhour.     The  u-mt. 
ripens  in  August,  but  many  of  the  stems  continue  to  bleed  until 
October.     A  coleopterous  insect  often  attacks  the  heart  of  this  tree. 
and  occasions  it  to  languish.     Tho  remedy  is  to  cut  a  hole  about  six 
inches  long  and  two  wide  entirely  through  the  middle  of  the 
and  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground.     The  sk>m  is  found  hollow, 
and  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  like  sawdust  falls  out,  but  the  palm  soon 
vers.     The  insect  probably  undergoes  a  change,  and  comes  out 
by  the  hole.     Tho  coarse  sugar  is  called  Jaggery ;  and  in  Tamil, 
Karcpooteo.     Ii  Ea  need  for  medicinal  purposes,  as  well  as  for  sweet- 
ening drinks.     The  pulpy  matter  surrounding  the 
oooling  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  after  they  ripen  it  bei 
insipid.     The  stems  when  old  become  very  hard,  and  are  capable  of 
taking  a  fine  polish,  being  used  for  bows,  &c     For  housebuilding 
and  various  domestic  purposes,  tho  timber  is  the  most  generally 
id'  the  palm  tribe.     It  is  used  chiefly  for  rafters,  joists,  u 
protected  from  moisture,  and  esteemed  especially  when  of  good  age. 
for  this  purpose  the  trunk  is  split  into  4  for  into  $  for 

reapers,  and  these  are  dressed  with  an  adze.     From  the  structo 
the  nines,  u  -plii-.  easily  in  tie  direction  of  its  length,  but  bu] 
a  greater  CrOBS-StraijI  than  any  other  wood  ;  iron  nails,  how.  mi,  will 
rust  rapidly  in  it.      The  fruits  and  fusiform  ised  as  foe 

tie'  pi .. iii. r  classes  in  the  X.  ( "hears  ;    the  leaves   are   USOd 

on.      'lie)    are  also  employed   for  thatching    I                       iking 

umbrellas,  and  fane.  Strong  and  durable  Bbn 

produced  from  the  petioles  "I   lie-  fronds, —  Rtxrb.     Liiul,     Aitid. 

Jury  H'  i  In  1 1. 


(101))  Boswellia  glabra  (Baeb.)     N.  0.  T  nets. 

Koonthrekuni,  MaL.    Oougoola,  TsL.     KoondlcnUB,  TaM. 

Description. — Tall  erect  tree  covered  with  greenish  aah- 
eoloored   bark  ;   leaves  alternate,  nnequally  pinnate,  ft  the 
I  the  branohlets .    leafli  te  6- 1"  pairs,  oppo 
laolj  h  obtuse,  serrated,  glabrous;  Mowers  tmn 

00  I  i. ill.  win;  I  bed  ; 

i[i8ule  S-aii 
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surrounded  by  a  membranaceous  wing;  racemes  simple,  fer- 
al, fascicled,  shorter  than  the  leaves.     Fl.  March — April. 
A.  Prod.  i.  n-i.—Roxb.   Flor.   Ind,  ii.  384.— Cor. 
in   t.  207. Coromandel  mountains.     Deccaa. 

Medical  Uses. — This  treo  yields  a  fragrant  resinous  substance 
known  am  1  It  is  bitter  and  pungent,  tad  is  soluble  in 

ether  ari'l  spirits  of  wine.     Resin  exudes   bom  wounds  in  the  bark, 
on  becomes  hard  ami   brittle,  and  is  often  OBed,  when  boiled 
with  oil,  as  a  substitute  foi  pitch,  and  called  Googul  by  the  Telin- 
Blixed  with  ghee,  the  native  doctors  prescribe  it  in  gonorrhoea 
other  complaints.     The  resin  is  much  burnt  as  an  incense  in 
His  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos.     Mixed  with  lime-juice  or 
i  oil,  it  is  applied  as  a  plaster  in  cutaneous  affections,  as  well 
,  cases  of  ulcers  and  bad  wounds. — (Aituilie.     Roxb.)     The  resin 
both  of  this  and  the  following  species  is  employed  its  an  Incense  in 
India,  and  both  might  be  much  more  extensively  collected  than 
Bsent,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Central  India 
alone  furnishes  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Indian  olibanum  of  com- 
merce, as  it  is  chiefly  exported  from  Bembay. — (Rnyle.)     There  are 
-ive  tracts  of  Googalam  jungles  in  Goomsur  and  Cuttack  pro- 
vinces,    The  Khoonds  and  Woodias  living  in  or  near  these  jui 
wound   11  ii  several  places.      The  resin  flows  out,  and  is 

ted  when  sufficiently  solid.     The  dammer  collected  from  the 
decayed  parts  of  the  tree  is  of  a  dark  colour.     The  Khoonds  and 
s  make   the  leaves  into  the  plates  from  off  which  they   eat 
their  food,  and   also    roll  up  tobacco   in    them   to   smoke    like   a 
tOt     In  times  of  famine  the  above  tribes  live  on  a  soup  made 
from  the  fruit  of  the  tree. — Sep.  Mad.  Exltih. 


(1K»)  Boswellia  thurifera  {Both.)     Do. 

Salfti,  Be.no.     Lukm,  Ilixn. 

s.  —  Large  tree;   leaves  unequally  pinnated; 

blong,  obtuse,  serrated,  pubescent ;  racemes  axillary, 

horter  than  the  leaves;    calyx    5-toothed;  petals  5; 

flowers  small  white  ;  seeds  solitary,  with  a  winged  membrane; 

•  angled.    Fl.  March— April.— II'.  <J   A.  Prod,  I  174. 

— Rarb.    Fl.    Ind.    ii.    383. Mountains  of  Coromandel. 

;um. 

'ic   Uses. — This  is  a  large  tree,   affording  good   timber, 

...-.in  the  "hes,  has  identified  the  olibanuni 

indents  with  the  lukimic  gnm-nshi  whioh 

it  produces.     It  is  called  Koondooroo,  or  Ghundorus,  oi  I'undun,  in 
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il.     For  a  long  time  this  substance  was  supposed  to  1 
produced  by  variou  of  junipers,  and  this  opinion  is  held 

td  this  day  toy  some ;  hut  it  is  known  that  the  eonifena,  to  which 
family  tho  junipers  belong,  yield  pun'  resin  only,  but  not  gum  i 
Of  the  present  olibanum  there  are  two  varieties,  one  of  which  i 
inferior  to  the  other.    The  best  is  found  in  pieces  as  large  as  a  wal- 
nut, of  a  high  yellowish  colour,  inclining  to  red  or  brown,  covered 
on  the  outside  with  a  white  powder,  the  whole  I  oitiah 

powdor  when  pounded.     It  burns  with  a  clear  u  light,  not 

easily  extinguished,  and  diffuses  a  pleasant  fragrance.      In  fasti 
slightly  bitter,  and  not  perfectly  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol, 
seldom  used  in  medicine,  but  has  astringent  and  stimulant  | 
The  incense  burnt  in  llouian  Catholic  churches  u  the  produ 
this  tree. — Colfbr.  HI  At,  Be*.,  ix.  377.     Razb.     A  in 

Dr  Roylo  says,  *■  Tin-  Salai  or  Saleh  of  the  Hindoos  is  common 
in  Central  India  and  Bundlecund,  where  I  have  seen  it,  especially 
about  the  Bisruingunge  Chaut.  It  is  probably  also  produced  by 
the  II.  glabra,  which  has  the  same  native  name,  and,  though  ex- 
tending to  a  more  northern  latitude,  is  distributed  over  mai 

localities.     It  is  common  on  the  hills  above  Mohun  <  Ihoi 
where  I  have  collected  some  very  clear,  pure,  and  fragrant  I 
which   burns  rapidly  away  with  a  bright  light,  diffusing  a   pica- nil 
odour." — (Royle.)    The  amber  both  of  this  and  the  pi 
is  hard,  heavy,  and  durable. — Bad). 


(Ill)  Bragantia  Wallichii  (U.  Br.)    N.  0.  Aristolocuiack.i;. 

Alpam,  Mai.. 

Description. — Shrub ;  leaves  alternate,  oblong,  lanceolate  ; 
3-nerved  at  the  base;  tube  of  the  perianth  smooth,  lob 
the  limb  acutish  ;   anther  J),  3-adelphous,  united   by  tin 
male  pistil  very  short,  stigmas,  9  radiating,  united  at  the  base, 
three  of  them  bifid;  fruit  terete. —  W,  &  A,  in  Ed,  1'hii.  J 

1832.— Wight  Icon.  ii.  t.  520.— MeW.,  vi.  t.  28 S.  I 

cans.     Wynaad.     Travancore. 

.Mi:nh  u.  Dais. — This  ia  by  no  means  a  common  plant,  ai 
appear  t"  lie  jieculiiir  to  the  v  ist.      The  whole  phu 

with  oil  and  reduced  to  an  ointment,  is  said  to  be  \ 
in  the  treatment  of  psora  or  inveterate  ulcere.     Like  ether  plant* 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  order,  it  is  supposed  to  ham 
in  the  enre  of  anaki  ■  The  juice  of  the  lev  .  with  the 

Vussi  t,  the  root  itself  rubbed  np  with  I 

Into  a  poultice   and   BXtemalb,  f  od- 

mfnifltering  It  among  the  oati 

Bartolomeo,  | 
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plant  which  I  run  wit])  I'ortuinty  call  an  antidote  to  p 

about  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  named  Alpam.     The 

unded,  and  administered  in  warm  water  to  those  who  have 

ned.     A  Malabar  proverb  says,  'Alpam  agatta,  Vcszam 

ponttaf  " — At  .-i»>n  as  the  Alpam  root  enters  tin-  body,  poison  1' 

its — R  Bartolomeo,  Voy.io  Eaet  Indies.      Wight  f1  Am.  in 

(112)  Bridelia  spinosa  (Will'/.)    N.  <  >.  Kitiiorbiaoe*. 
Moolloo-rcDgny,  Tah.    Mooloo-vanguy,  Mal.    Cornwall,  Tkl.    Sun,  Duk. 

JCRnTION. — Tree,  30-40  feet;  bark  scabrous;  branclics 
nomeroua,  spreading;  thorns  large,  few,  chiefly  ou  the  Luge 
biani :lics ;  leaves  oblong,  alternate,  pointed,  entire,  with  con- 
lona  parallel  veins  running  from  centre  to  circumference ; 
ea  axillary  or  terminal ;  flowers  aggregate,  small,  greenish 
yellow,  males  and  females  together.  Fl.  Jul}' — Oct. — limb. 
Fl.  I/i'l.  iii.  735. — Cluytia  spinosa,  Roxb.  Cor.  iL  t.  172. — 
Wight  Icon.  t.  1905. Circars.     Assam.     Travancore. 

The  bark  is  a  strong  astringent,  and  the  wood 
dark-coloured,  bard,  and  durable.      Cattle  are  fond  of  the  leaves, 
1 1  aro  Baid  to  free  them  from  intestinal  worms. — Roxb. 

(113)  Bryonia  callosa  (Rottl)    N.  0.  Ccocrbitacsle. 

Toomntti,  TaM.     Boddawn,  Tn_ 

;ition. — Climbing   shrub,   spreading;   stem  filiform, 

iwed,  rough  with  bristly  hairs ;  leaves  on  long  petioles, 

3-6  lobed,  roundish,  toothed,  scabrous,  and  hispid  on 

i In'  veins  below;   berries   globose,  largish,  smooth;   flowers 

yellow.—  /  i.  Aindie,  ii.  428. Coromandel. 

I  -is. — Tin'  niils,   which  are  bitter-tasted,  are  mixed 
with  nil,  and  employed  as  a  vermifuge.     They  are  also  occasionally 
by  farriere  in  diseases  of  horses.     They  yield  a  fixed  oil  by 
boiling,  which  is  used  for  lamps  by  the  poorer  classes. — Air 

(111)  Bryonia  epigsea  (Rottl)    Do. 
Kolung  Kovay,  Tah.     Aluuagarooda,  Tah.    Ralraa,  Uikd. 

i'TION. — Climbing  shrub ;  stem  glabrous,  often  very 
flexnoee    at  the  joints;    tendrils   simple;    leaves   6omewhat 
.   en    h-ngiali  petioles,  cordate,  usually  3-lobed,  densely 
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covered  on  both  sides  with  short  bristly  hairs;  lobes  rounded, 
the  lateral  ones  the  broadest,  and  slightly  2-lobed,  all  term 
Mint  sh"btly  toothed;  male  (lowers  shortly  racemose  at  the 
apex  of  along  thiekish  peduncle;  calyx  campanulas  ;  females 
short  peduucled,  solitary,  in  the  same  or  different  axils  from 
the  males;  berry  ovate,  rostrate,  glabrous,  few-seeded;  seeds 
white,  compressed. —  W.  A  A,  Prod.  i.  346. — B.  glabra,  B 
Fl.  Ind,  iii.  726. Coromandel. 

Mi.ni'vi.  I'siuS. — The  root  of  this  speciee  was  once  supposed  to  be 
the  famous  Calumba  root,  which  it  resembles  in  its  medicinal  ojudi- 

II,  has  a  bitter  sub-acid  taste,  and  is  marked  on  the  on: 
with  whitish  circular  rings.  It  is  used  as  an  externa]  application, 
in  ronjunutiiui  with  cummin-seeds,  onions,  and  castor-oil,  as  a  kind 
of  liniment  for  chronic  rheumatism.  It  has  also  otlnr  medicinal 
uses,  and  is  esteemed  of  special  value  in  dysenteric  and  long-stand- 
ing venereal  complaints.  The  root  lives  in  the  nir  without  water, 
and  will  grow  and  send  forth  shoots  in  that  position. — Ail  ■ 

The  people  of  the  Deccan  regard  it  as  a  powerful  internal 
local  remedy  in  snake-bites.  It  is  used  for  similar  purposi 
M  v.-.Mtv.-    Pharm   of  India. 


(115)  Bryonia  rostrata  (liultl.)    Do. 
Appukovay,  Tail 

I'eschiition. — Climbing  ;  stem  slender,  hairy  or  pubescent; 
tendrils  simple;  leaves  on  longish  petioles,  roundish  cordate, 
.sinuate,  toothed,  pubescent ;  male  flowers  usually  two  together. 
pedicelled,  on  a  slender  peduncle,  longer  than  the  petiole; 
calyx  campanulate ;  female  solitary,  very  shortly  peduncled, 
in  the  same  axils  with  the  male,  being  ovate,  rostrate,  longi- 
tudinally striated,  hairy,  2-6  Beeded  ,  Beeds  black,  compressed, 
with  a  thin  margin,—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  340. — B.  pilot 
Fl.  I  ml.  iii.  726. Tranquebar. 

Mi  I'iru.  1'sks. — The  root,  which  is  small  and  of  a  I 
eolour,  u  to  the  taste,     li  in  ads 

i.illv  iii  oasM  of  pflea  and,  powdered,  is  sometimes  given  as  a 
demulcent  in  i  stoma.     The  leaves  are  eaten  as  greens  in 

India.— Ail 


(116)  Buchanania  latifolia  [Scab.)    N.  0 

Dbscbiptioj 
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oval  ate,  obtuse  ;  calyx  eonall,  obtusely  5-oleft;  petals 

recurved  ,  branches  of  the  panicles  hirsute,  terminal! 

nml  axillary,  with  the  floWCTS  crowded,  assuming  the  app 

of  a  corymb  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  (toil  a  drupe 
with  slightly  fleshy-red  Barcocaxp;  nut  very  bardj  2-valved, 

tfedj  Bowers  small,  greenish   white.     FL  Feb. — March.- — 

W.  I    i.    169.—  B(M*.  /■'/.  /»./.  ii.  386. Mountains 

of  Coroiiinii'lel  .mil  Malabar.     Beleaum  forests.     Mvsore. 

ses. — Tho  wood  is  used  far  various  purposes.     The 

■  Is  are  a  general  substitute  for  almonds  mimic.;    tlir    natives. 

They  an  nracfa  esteemed  in  confectionery,  ro  tnd  eaten  with 

milk.    The  bark  is  used  in  tanning.     An  oil  is  extracted  from  the 

i  polo  rtraw  colour,  known  as  the  Cheroonjit-  nil.  and  also 

a  l>l.i  Uaz  to  th.it  obtained  from  the  nuts  of  the  £ 

and  other  trees  of  tho  same  order.     Another 

speci'  /  {Roxb.),  grows  in  Chittagong,  the  tender 

unripe  fruit  of  which  i<  eaten  by  the  natives  in  their  carries. — (Jan/ 

Rep.  Lindiey.)   The  J  ">'/•' (ColahMavuh  in  Tamil) 

tnmon  in  the  Triehon  forests.     The  bark  Is  much  used  on  the 

in  coast  for  ite  adhesive  properties,  for  which   purpose  it    is 

frequently  mixed  with  chunam.     An  oil  exudes  from  the  cut  hark, 

in  lamps,  and  would  probably  serve  as  an  excellent  varnish. — 

Pert.  I 


(117)  Butea  frondosa  (Roxb.)    X.  O.  Legumino- 

B*»Urd  Teak,  Eho.     Poraium.  Tam.     Modug»,  Tel.     Palasie,  Mal.     Palas, 
Bnro. 

1  if.scription. — Middle-sized  tree;  leaves  pinnstcly  trifolio- 

tate;     leaflets   large,  roundish   OVate,   rather   velvety   beneath; 

Ufl    papilionaceous;  racemes  simple,  many-flowered,  I 

merits  short,  slightly  acute,  several  times  shorter  than 

the  tube;  corolla  densely  pubescent;  vexillum  ovate,  acute, 

recurved;  keel  anil  alio  incurved;  legume  flat,  thin,  with  a 

large  solitary  seed  at  the  apex  ;  flowers  in  threes,  bright  scarlet. 

-Feb.— W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  261.— Jloxb.  Cor.  L  t.  21. 

—  Fl.    In'/     iii.    244 —  Erythrina   monosperma,   Lam. 

Malabar.     Ci  rears. 

toned  an  excellent  vermifuge, 
the  Mohammedan  doctors.    English  prai 
also  testified  to  their  value  in  this  respect.     The  seeds  are 

1  in  water,  th  I  the  Kerne]  then  dried  and 
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vomiting;  and,  further,  i.s  aj.t  to  iriil.it  i-  tin.'  kidneys.      The  pounded 

made  into  a  paste  have  been  found  useful  in  ringworm.  The 
inspissated  juice  obtained  boo  flu  stem  I  known  as 

the  Bengal   Kino,  and  is  an  efficient  rabetitnte  tor  the  real  kino. 

ilar  exudation  is  yielded  by  the  B  i  and  />'.  , 

Both  are  employed  medicinally  bj  l  of 

sorao  efficiency  us  aBtringente. — (Pharm.  »f  India.)     The  flowers 

■iud  as  a  fomentation  in  The  seeds  D 

vans  purgatives,  and  ate  Died  m  I  ad  also  as  anthelmii 

'i'li"  juice    i-  used   in  diarrhoea,  p  nd  after   parturition. — 

/.)     'I'll'   Butea  kino  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
.  of  t  Ik-  olass  to  which  it  belongs.     It  appears  to  be  one  oJ'  the 

USttful  kinds  of  gum.  and  might  lie  supplied  to  any  extent  I'mui 
ih"  proTinoeof  Pegu.— (JfCZsUandO  The  exudation  of  the  Butea 
Or  l'nlos  kino,  when  exported  to  England  a  few  years  ago,  was  recog- 

ommi  rubruni  astringens"  of  the  old  drug, 
M.  Gtuibi  rt  -I  Paris,  to  whom  some  of  it  had  b  b  his 

opinion  in  Ins  work  on  drugs  thai  it  is  the  original  kino,  which  had 
10  I  from  commerce,  and  was  once  so  much  valued 
M  to  be  sold   lor  nearly  a  guinea  a-pound.     Amherst  province 

h  almost  any  quantify  of  the  article,  the  tree,  which  prod 
ue  of  the  most  common  denizens  of  its  forests.- 
'1  he  tin,.  Polos  goond  or  Bengal  kino  is  of  hritt  I 
red  colour,  freely  soluble  in  the  mouth,  inodorous,  of  excessively 
astringent  taste,  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being  of  a  deep-red 
Colour,  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  giving  a  pale  tincture.      The  juice 

Brit  very  fluid  and  red,  then  becomes  paler  and  hardens.     Its 
the  hot  season.     In  the  '  Dubliu  I 
"l;u  "I1"' > '  the  exudation  is  described  as  a  variety  of  kino.     The 
truo  kiiiu,  however,  proceeds  from  a  diffi  rent  source;  but  in  chemical 

:  sand  medical  properties  both  are   identical.      The   Polos  kino 
•s  extremely  rich  in  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  and  contains,  mar 
Uabine  and  ulnine.     From  this  composition,  as  might  be  exp 
1 'exercises  the  most  powerful  astring  In  two  ox  three 

B>wn  doses  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  many  forms  of  chi 

hoBa  ;  and  as  an  external  astringent  application  it  is  quite 
'"iiiv.,11,,,1. — t/Sh'tmjhnesgy. 

Ecosomh-  I'-is, — This  tree,  when  in  flower,  has  a  very  stril 

'ranee,  from  the  gaudy  appearance  of  its  bright  scarlet  cor 

°ck  in  his  'Greece  in  India'  has  remarked  that  the 
"elassi  has  been  derived  from  this  plant     In  modern  times  the 
name  of  Plassy,  so  celebrated  in  Indian  I  now 

iii.m  i'a]:is  or  painsj,.  the  Bwdoostanee  nam.  for  this  beautiful 

natives  are  very  fond  of  offering  the  flowers  in  their  tern] 


Tl, 


n°d  the  vromon,  by  l!rl  bloesorns  in  then  hair, 

Western  Prov 

id  in  tan: 
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nl   lli.'  discoloration  it  imparts  to  leather.     The  lac  insects  arc  fre- 

ily  found  upon  the  smaller  branches  and  petioles  of  the  i 

liiii  whether  the  natural  juices  of  its  bark  contribute  to  improve  the 

rod  colouring  matter  of  the  lac  has  not  been  determined.      The 

Bed  juice  of  the  Brest]  Sowers,  and  infusion  of  the  dried  flowers, 

colour  brighter  than  gamboge ;  they  also  yield  a  line 

durable  yellow  lake  in  a  l&Tge.  proportion.     The  wood  of  the  tree  is 

of  those  burnt  for  gunpowder  charcoal.     Strong  ropes  are  made 

limn  the  fibre  of  Llio  roots,  used  immediately  after  the  bark  bus  been 

pped  oil'. — G.  Don.     llvxh.     A!  nail*: 


(118)  Butea  superba  (Ii»xb.)    Do. 

Tiga-mwloga,  TBL. 

Description. — Twining  shrub  with   pinnated   3   foliolate 

s;   leafleta  roundish,  velvety  beneath;    racemes  simple, 

pedicels  about  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx ;    corolla 

iionaceous;  legumes  flat,  compressed,  thin,  clothed  with 

tomentum,  with  one  solitary  seed  at  the  apex;    calyx 

segments  shortish,  acuminate  ;  vexillum  ovate,  acute  ;  flowers 

■•.  bright  scarlet     Fl.  March.— W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  2G1.— 

'•.  Cor.  i.  t.  22,— Fl.  Ind.  iiL  247. Travancore  forests. 

ir  mountains. 

Economic  Uses. — The  red  juice  which  flows  from  fissures  in  the 
bark  nl  this  creeper,  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  East  Indian  kino,  and  is 
a  in  mi's'  to  that  procured  from  the  D.  frtmdona.     The 

Bowera  arc  in  like  manner  used  for  dyeing  yellow,  aud  for  preparing 
a  yellow  pigment.     Strong  ropes  are  made  from  the  roots  of  both 
ised  as  cordago,  and  for  agricultural  purposes.     The  colour 
■    kino  is  ruby  red,  brittle  and  transparent,  consisting  of  small 
round  tears.     It  becomes  opaque  and  dark-coloured  after  keeping. 
t,  it  ignites.     It  imparts  a  fine  red  colour  to  water, 
the  interior  only  dissolving.     In  hot  water  the  entire  will  dissolve. 
The  exudation  should  be  collected  when  fresh  and  only  just  harden- 
as  being  then  far  more  applicable  to  useful  purposes  than  when 
exposure  to  the  air.     It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  far  less  than 
in  water;  also  in  ether  slightly.     It  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
■  hi,  which   might  render  it  useful  in  the  arts  and  in  tanning 
li  ilher,  especially  for  thick  hides. — Solly  in  As.  BtttOfefm.    A 
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(ll'J)  Cfflsalpinia  coriaria  (117//./.)     X.  0.  I.m;i;>iino&e. 

Ainericiuj  Suniuch,  DivUlivi  or  Dibi-dibi,  Bm 

I  >Ksei:ii'Tki.v. — Tree,  25-30  feet,  unarmed  ;  leaves  bipinnate ; 
pinna  G-7  pairs;  leaflets  15-20  pairs,  linear,  obtuse ;  racemes 
panioled;  pedicels  enorter  than  the  flowers  ;  calyx  cup-shaped 

nl  the  base,  5-lobed;  petals  5,  unequal,  upper  one  shorter  Hum 
the  rest;  legume  oblong,  incurved  laterally;  flowers  small, 
yellow.     Fl.  Dec. — Jan. Cultivated  in  the  Peninsula. 

Medical  Uses. — The  powder  of  the  driod  pods  has  been  W 
meuded  as  an  aniiperiodic  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  the  dose 
ranging  bom  40  to  GO  grains.     A  decoction  of  the  legume  I'm-ins  a 
good  injection  in  Mwnwg  piles.- — (Phartn.  o/ Iii'lin.)     The  astrin- 
gent pods  are  nn  excellent  remedy  Eln  prolapsus  ani  in  ohil 
They  are  Letter  if  gathered  before  becoming  ripe.     The  pods  are 
admitted  to  "English  markets  free  of  all  duty.    (For  properti 
divi-divi,  see  Pharm.  Juiirn.  v.  443 ;  and  Journ.  A>jri.  Hurl.  Soe. 
B    ;'■  voL  iv.  passim.) 

HOMO  Uses. — This  tree  was  introduced  into  India  hy  l'r 
Wallich  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  properly  a  native  of  the  sea- 
shore of  St  Domingo  and  of  Curacoa,  but  has  now  Lecoine  so  ei 

bobuted  in  this  country,  and  promises  to  he  so  usoful  a 
tree,   that  it  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  bene.     Its  cliief  virtue 
resides  in  the  pods,  which  are  greatly  employed  Era  tanning 
These  pods  an  said  to  contain  about  50  pet  i 

The  average  yearly  | luce  of  pods  from  a  single  full-grown  tn 

the  West  Indies  j»  100  lb.,  wliich,  deducting  25  lb.  for  boo 

75  lb.  of  tanning  material     The  pods  form  an  article  of  export  into 

Great  Britain  from  the  Weal  Indies.     By  experiments  it  was  ac 

lamed   Ilia!  one  part  of  divi-divi  (which    is   the   COHUm 

the  pod)  is  equal  to  four  parts  of  hark  for  I  inning  purposes,  and  the 
process  occupies  about  one-third  of  i  he  time.     The  price  of  the  pods 
ranges  from  £8  to  £13  per  ton.     The  pods  are  considered  su] 
to  mi)  other  material  used  in  the  tanneries  of  this  country.     When 
cored  with  this  substance,  leather  reeoi  it  tanned  with  oak- 

bark.     The'  tree  is  easily  prop 
bo  East  and  luxuriantly  that  large  plan' 

with   little   outlay   in   the  moist    climate  of  Ui  ist — 

An   od   i. 
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ed  from  the  seeds  of  th<  pia  which  the  natives  use  in 

lamps. 

(120)  Csesalpinia  sappan  (Linn.)    Do. 
Sappan  am  Patnngha,  Tam.     BnUcnm,  Bum.  ami  Bnco. 

.Mai..     Bukkapu,  TICL.     Puttung,  DDK. 

DSBCBIFTIOK. — Tree,  40  feet,  armed;    pimue  10-12  pair; 
iMfleta  10-1S  pair,  uaequal-eided,  obliquely  oral-oblong,  emar- 

ginate,  pale  on  the  under  Bide ;  terminal  panicles ;  legumes 
compressed,  glabrous,  elliptic-obovate,  obliquely  truncated, 
cuspidate  at  the  apex,  3-4  seeded  ;  Bowers  yellow.  Fl  March 
—May.— IF.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  281.—  Roxb.  Cor.  i.  I.  16.— Fl. 
Li'.l.  ii.  357. — Bkude,  vi.  t.  2. OozomandeL    Bengal. 

KkdiOaX  I"-is. — The  wood  contains  much  tannic  and  gallic  acids, 
and  is  a  good  substitute  for  logwood. — Pliarm.  of  In- 

ho  Uses. — The  wood,  which  is  the  red  wood  of  comim 

is  extensively  used  in  dyeing,  and  is  exported  for  that  purpose.      It  is 

ient  in  the  red  dye  on  the  Coroniandel  coast  called   the 

Cbay-dye,     Where  a  cheap  red  is  required  for  cotton  cloth,  the  wood 

mployed  by  the  native  dyers,  but  they  cannot  make  it  stand. 

The  process  of  the  Tolinga  dyers  is  as  follows  :  The  cotton  cloth  is 

well  washed,  to  n  move  any  remains  of  tho  quicklime,  &c,  used  in 

Ling;  an  infusion  of  half  a'  pound  of  the  powdered  kadukai 

(Termirudia  ehebula)  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cold  water,  strained,  is 

nuploj  ed  to  pn  p  ire  the  cloth,  which  is  done  by  wetting  it  twice  in 

the  same  infusion,  drying  it  ln-t  ween  and  after.     The  following  day 

it  is  twice  wetted  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  and  as  often  dried  in 

the  sun.     Next  day  a  decoction  of  the  8appan-wood  i-  prepared  as 

follows    Take  1  pound  of  Sappan  wood  in  powder,  water  1 :_'  •  i  * 

boil  it  till  a  third  is  consumed;  divide  the  remaining  8  quart'-  into  3 

.  ni t  I  and  the  other  two  oi  3  quarts  each  ;  into  tL 

put   the  cloth,  wet  il  well,  wring  it  gently,  and  half-dry  it;  it  is 

again  vetted    iii  ' [  the  small  portions,  and.    when  half-dry, 

wetted  for  the  third  and  last  time  in  the  other  remaining  portion  of 

.   dry  in   the  shade,  which   finishes   tho  process.     In 

EHmlghaul    Lh<  iltivated  for  the  Bake  nf  the  dye,  which  is 

olouring  the  mats  made  at  that  place.    Much  Sappan-wood 

is  annual i  I  ip'in  Ceylon.     The  treo  grows  freely  without 

the  fineet  quality  in  Malabar  and  Mergui.     It  is 

largely  shipped  for  the  London  market  from  Calcutta. — (Iioxh.   .1 

Tin    export  of  Sappan-wood  from  Bombay  in 

cwt.,  valued  at  H94   rupi  i         I  i  ostom  pn 

!  Jabar  among  the  Moplahs  to  plum,  on  the  birth  of  a  female 

child,  (0  Is  of  Sappan,  and  the  trees  which  reach  maturity 

■  ilowi-v  when  she  is  married.— Rap.  Mai. 


SALPINIA CAJANUS. 

(121)  Casalpinia  sepiaria  (Roxl.)    Do. 
Mysore  thorn,  E*o.     Hyder  ka  jliar,  Hcid.    Cliillur,  Dck. 

I  H.SCRIPTION. — Scandent ;  branches  and  petioles  armed  with 
i,  strong,  sharp,  recurved  prickles;  piume  of  the  leaves 
6-10  pair;  leaflets  8-12  pair,  linear-oblong,  obtuse;  petioles 
pubescent ;  stipules  broad,  semi-sagittate  ;   racemes  axillary, 
Solitary  ;  calyx  coloured,  the  segments  soon  refli  Unas 

linear-oblong  glabrous,  with  a  long  cuspidate  point,  4-S>  seeded 
—Rorh.  Fl.  ln,l.  ii  3G0.—  W.  it  A.  Prod.  288.— Dec.  Pro,',  ii 
I  ■-•!.—  Wight  lam.  I.  37. 

l'.i  onomio  Uses. — This  species  is  indigenous  to  Mysore,  but  is 

imw  generally  diffused  throughout  the  ooontry,  and  known  as  the 

ire  thorn.     Ilyder  Ali  had  it  planted  as  a  means  of  defence 

around  his  strongholds.     It  is  employed  as  a  fence  in  the  Baghyan 

I  of  the  Dekkan,  and  possesses  the  twofold  advantage  of  beauty 

ami  durability. 

Immediately  the  shoot  appears  abovo  ground,  it  separates  I 
numerous  lateral  branches,  which  .ire  strongly  armed  with  recurved 
prickles.     It  is  one  of  the  best  plauts  for  a  general  enclosure.     It  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  grows  vigorously     The  hedge  requires 
little  care  beyond  occasionally  trimming  the  sido  branches,  and 
haps  the  introduction  of  a  few  dead  stakes  at  intervals  to  stead] 
strengthen  it 

(122)  Cajanus  Indicus  (Sprmff.)    ST.  O.  Legcminos.b. 

Pigeon -pea,  Eso.    Thovarav,  Tajc.    Candaloo,  Tax.    Toor,  IIi.nd.    Dal  TJrur, 
Bfcia. 

Description. — Shrub,  3-6  feet,  softly  pubescent ;  leaves  pin- 
nately  trifoliolate ;  leaves  oval,  lanceolate,  mucronate;  calyx 
eaiupanulate,  somewhat  bilabiate  ;  lips  nearly  equal  in  length, 
upper  one  shortly  bifid,  lower  one  3-pavtite  ;  segments  slightly 
curved  upwards;  apices  recurved;  corolla  papilioi 
petals  equal  in  length  ;  vex  ilium  broad,  bi-callous  at  the  base ; 
ked  falcate  ;  racemes  axillary  ;  pedicels  slender,  in  pairs  ;  le- 
gumes hirautely  pnbescent;  flowers  yellow.  Fl.  Oct — Nov 
—  W.  i(.  A.  I' ro<l  i.  256. Peninsula,     Bengal     Assam. 

01  this  shrub  there  are  two  van-  dell  differ  by 

Dolour  of  the.  vexillum  alone. 

a    Begapoo  Thovaray,  Tan — Ferraycandi  -I-al 

tun  of  a  uniform  j  ellow  coloui 
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sides. — C.  flavus,   Dec. — Cytisus   cajan,  Linn. — 

\  PL  TntL  iii.  325. 

b — Macnthoveray,  Tarn. — Conda  Candaloo,  Tel. — Paoud- 

ke-Tr.oi,  Hind, — Vexillum  purplish,  and  veined  on  the 

outside,  yellow  on  the  inside. — C.  bicolor,  Dec. — Cytisus 

ido  oajan,  Jacq. — Rheede,  Mai.  vi.  t.  13. 

-K8. — The  seeds  are  much  esteemed  by  the  natives, 
who  hold  then  third  in  rank  among  their  leguminous  seeds,  though 
ueapt  to  produce  coetivenesa.    Cattle  are  very  fond  of"  the  tender 
parts  of  the  plant,  both  green  and  dry.     The  dried  stem  makes  ex- 
i:t   fuel,  and  is  well  adapted  for  producing  fire  by  friction. — 
':)     That  which  is  known  as  the  small  "Toor"  ripens  half  as 
-.gain  as  the  larger  one.     Some  varieties  are  remarkable  for  the 
gaudy  colours  of  their  orange  and  red-spotted  tlowors.     Tho  pulse  is 
chieU  !  with  rice,  a  mess  known  as  kcdjari.     The  best 

wn  in  alternate  drills  with  Sorghum  vulynrc,  which  ripens 
is  cut  while  the  Cajanus  is  yet  .small.     It  then  remains 
ninths  longer,  and  is  reaped  at  the  end  of  the  harvest. 
strong  and  woody,  and  well  adapted  for  making  char- 
ted in  gunpowder  manufacture. —  W.  Elliott. 


'■)  Calamus  fasciculatus  (Rorb.)    N.  0.  Palmace^. 

Bra.      Perambu,  MAi.     Panmboo,  Tam.     Buro-bel,  Beno. 

I  n    i  iiption. — Stem  scandent,  elongated;   fronds  without 

tendrils;  pinnie  aggregated  into  many  distant  fascicles,  ensi- 

lorni  ;   prickles  of  tbe  fronds  straight,  scattered,  and  confluent ; 

•npound,   abortive    ones    whip  -  shaped  ;    berries 

PL  June— Aug.  —  Eoxb.  PL  Ind.  iii  779. — Mart. 

J'alm.  209. Cuttack.     Bengal 

-i a. — These  plants,  though  arranged  among  the  Palm 

.  hold  a  middle  station  between  the  Palms  and  Grasses,  having 

liabit  of  the  former,  whereas  their  iitlloi  ■  •udjles  that  of 

Cams   and    rattans,    which   are   the  stems   of  different 

mus,  form  considerable  articles  of  commerce.     They 

ted   tV. .in   the   valleys    of    the    Himalaya   into  the  plains, 

ii  the  species  yielding  them  are  not   well   known.     In  some 

years  from  four  to  five  millions  have  been  exported  from  this  coun- 

-,  when  divested  of  their  ahfuths,  ere 
'hick  as  tlif  forefinger,  and  are  used  an  walking-sticks. — 
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(121)  Calamus  Eotang  (Linn. )    Do. 
Rattan-cane,  Eno.    Bot  or  Beta,  Bexq.  ami  Hind.    Bottain,  Tix. 

DESCRIPTION.  —  Stem  scandent;  fronda  without  tendrils, 
piunie  somewhat  equidistant,  liuear-1;  .  acuminate  ; 
prickles  of  the  sheaths  frequent,  compressed,  straight,  of  ill" 
rachis  straight  and  recurved,  of  the  spathes  and  tendrils  belli  ; 
spadix  compound;  male  calyx  3-cleft,  campanulate,  a  half 
shorter  than  the  broad  triangular  segments  of  the  corolla  ; 
lurries  ovate,  sub-globose,  Bue  of  B  small  Bhany.  Fl.  June — 
Aug.— Roxh.  Fl.  Tnd.  iii.  1".—M«rt.  Palm.  208,  t.  116,  p.  8. 
Moist  jungles  in  Bengal  ami  the  Peninsula. 

Economic  Uses. — This  yields  the  common  rattan.    It  is  the  7 
l.-'jun!   ■:(  Bhmde   (.'/•'/.  xii.  /.   <il)  an  of  Griffith, 

BDd  is  coiiinnm  in  1 1 1 •  ■  S.  Concans,  as  well  as  in  Coromandel  ami 
Bengal.  Though  the  several  species  yielding  the  rattan  "1'  DOm- 
morcu  have  not  been  distinctly  identified,  yet  it  is  I  shared  ih  it  this 
one  is  a  stouter  kind  than  the  others.  Borne  rattans  grow  to  an 
immense  length,  olimUng  (ma  thi  oven 

as  long  as  500  or  60u  I' it.  Such  are  the  dimensions  given  of  the 
C.  eztenmi,  a  native  of  Silhet.  When  fresh  gathered,  the  stems  aro 
covered  with  green  ahi laths,  bul  are  divested  of  them  while  yet  in  a 
green  state,  and  then  dried.    Tin  j  isively  used  as  props  for 

plants,  as  well  as  for  cables,  ropes,  wicker-work,  baskets,  ahahs, 
Oonchee;  and  being  very  tnd  at  the  same  time  flexible, 

;i. i 1 1 1 ii ,il >ly  adapted  for  those  purposes.  Cordage  and  cables  for 
vessols  are  sometimes  made  from  the  sterna  twi  then     In 

theix BtTeagtb  to  exceedingly  great  when  severs]  an  twisted  in 
thii  n  i.v.  and  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  ii 
in  '  bins  and  Japan  Ihej  an  in  great  request 
to  their  uses  in  'Tntrif    Talking  <n  a  certain  place  in  China, 

•  They  do  not  employ  hempen  eoi 

I  (standing  and  running  rigging).     TheyhsVi 
the  length  •  •!'  fifteen  paces,  such  as  fa  ribod, 

which  iln'V  split  in  their  whole  length  into  very  thin  pi 
thesi  .  by  twisl  tag  thi  m  I 

Bo  skilfully  an  they  manufactured,  i 
ide  of  hemp,    With 
1  along  the  riven,  by  means  of  ton  or  twi  as  to 

as  well  upwards  against  the  current  as  in 

id   not  to 

Tl 

fie  Ii)  kind  of 

ii  in    !■■■!■ 
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( 1 85)  Oallicarpa  lanata  (Linn.)    N,  • '.  Ykkhenwce*. 
Cut  couiul,  Tam.     Bastra,  Hikd.    Massandaree,  Be.no.    Tonditeregaiu,  MaL. 


ennmentod:  ('.  nukntum  (Lour.),  native  of  the  Moluccas;  C. 

u'oxb.),  indigenous  to  Silhct,  where  ilio  poorer  classes  use 

tin    seeds  aa  a  substitute  for  betel-nut;  C.  vents  (Lour.),  Moluccas 

tod  Cochin  Chins  :  turn  (Lonz.),  which  yields  the  so-called 

Midi  :ud  in  Dheyra  Dhoon; 

W'illil.),  Sumatra  and  the  Molucca  ;  C.  gracilis  aud  /■ 
both  of  Chittagoog, — with  several  others.     What  are  known  a 

re  are  yielded  by  a  small  Palm,  the  Lit 
— Boyle,     R 

Coat 

ition. — Shrub,  or  small  tree ;  branches,  peduncles, 
and  leavi  1  with  a  kind  of  woolly  nap  ;  loaves  ovate  , 

pedunoles  axillary,  solitary ;  calyx  4-cleft ;  corolla  monop<-lu- 
Innnel-shaped,  4-cleft ;  berry  1 -celled,  4-seedcd,  convex 
mi  one  side,  concave  on  the  other  ;  margin  slightly  elevated; 
nrpla      Ft.  Feb.— March.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L  391.— 

ana,  Linn. — 0.  tomentosa,  Lam. — Bheede,  iv.  t.  GO. 

Travan  cure.     NeUgherriea,     CoromandaL 

EoOKOJU  -The  bark,  which  is  sub-aromatic  and  slightly 

bitter  to  the  taste,  is  chewed  by  the  Cingalese  instead  of  betel-leaves. 
Elindoostan  the  root  is  employed  in  cutaneous  complaints. 
It  is  one  of  the  trees  used  for  making  charcoal.  A  tibre  is  pro* 
i'ii 'in  tlie  inner  bark  called  the  Aroosha  fibre  in  Chittagong,  but  not 
much  value  is  attached  to  it. — Ainslie.  Boyle.  Jour.  Agri.  Sort. 
Sao.  vi.  IS6. 


6)  Calonyction  speciosum  (Chohy).    N.  O.  Convolvuxack*. 

Description. — Stem  climbing  to  a  great  extent ;    leaves 

oth,  cordate,  pointed;  peduncles  very   1 

1-".  Dowered  ;  flowers  very  large,  pure  white,  opening  at  sun- 

Fl.   June— .Sept. — Dec.    Prod.   ix.   o45. — Choisy  C'onv. 

p.  59. — Iporntea  bona  nox,   Linn. — I.  grumlitlora,  Baeb, 

Mi "i  is. — This  species  contains  in  its  roots  resin,  I 

Utile-   i.il.  albumen,  starch,   tibre,   malic  acid,  and   various 
Mlts.     'I  I  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  purgative.— 

I/mg>  Indig.  PI 

7 


7)  Calophyllum  elatum  ( B  id  )     N   1 1.  Gown 

Poom-imr,  End.     Poon,  Poongoo,  Mai.. 

I  inscription. — Large  tree ;  young  shoots,  panicles,  and  outer 
sepals  ferruginous ;  leaves  elliptic,  acuminate,  attenuated  at 
tin-  liasi1,  vi  ry  sliining;  panicles  terminal  and  (Venn  the  upper 
axils,  large,  many-flowered;   sepals  4,  two   out'  sub- 

rotund,  small,  two  inner  ones  petaloid ;  petals  4 ;  fruit  ovoid, 
pointed,  about  the  size  of  a  thrush's  egg.     Fl.   Jan. — Feb. — 

Beddome  Fl.  Sykl.  t.  2. Forests  of  the  Western  Ghauts. 

OoOTg.     Mysore.     Travani 

ONOHia  Uses. — This  tree  is  never  found  in  dry  deciduous 
l1  in  the  damp  jungles  of  the  western  coast.     It  jri 
t.1  it;  Poonspar  of  comnieree.     The  wood  is  scarcely  known  i 

i  ;  and  some  years  ago  a  good  specimen  for  that  purpose  would 
fetch  a  thousand  rupees.     It  is  reddish  and  eoaree-grained.—  I 
Some. 


(128)  Calophyllum  inophyllum  (Linn.)    Do. 

ui  Laurel,  Exo.     Psoas,  Mal.    Pinnny,  Tam.     Ponna,  Tel.    Sultan- 
.  Him..    lee,  Dine. 

Description. — Tree,  60  feet;  branches  terete ;  I 
tioal  ox  oboval,  obtuse  or  retuse,  furnished  with   na 
parallel  slender  nerves;  racemes  longer  than  tin  from 

the  uppei  axils,  or  disposed  in  a  terminal  panicle;  sepal 
drape  Bpherical,  1-celled,  1-seeded;   Bowera  white,  very  fra- 
grant   Fl.  June— Dec—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  103.    C.  I 

.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  &)6.—Bhetde,  iv.  t.  US.— Wight  Icon,  i 
Malabar.     Peninsula, 

Mi.mr.M.  [Jan. — A  axed  oO  is  yielded  byth  .  held  by 

the  natives  in  high  esteem  ;us  an  external  application  in  theuatal 
From  the  bark  exudes  a  resinous  subst  roneoualy  thought  to 

!    the    old    pharmacologists.      It    resen 
myrrh,  and  i»  a  Dseful  application  to  indolent  ulcere. — (Phan 
i       i.)    The  gum  whiah  Hows  from  the  wounded  b 
mixed  with  .strips  of  the  bark  and  leaves,  is  Bteeped  in  t 
the  "il  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  used  as  an  >  sore 

I  Bays  that  in  .seesa 

Eft  -This  tree  is  not  leas  esteemed  fur 
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oil  of  a  disiijrreeable  odour  1  from  Che  fresh  seeds 

subjected  to  pressure.     It  i  lioine  than 

ee  :  nor  It  ii  now  exported  from  this  country,  « 
;  Jl  quantity  to  Ceylon.     It  is  known  as  the  Pinnay  oil     The 
seeds,  say  ads,  or  berries,  contain  nearly  60 

fixed  uil.  >  for  burning  a  icinal  pur- 

It  is  jH!  fiifl  y  Quid  at  common  temperatures,  hot  begina  to 

il  «  he  11  i led   below  50°.     The   I'inuay  oil  is  otic  of  tl 

■  \  in  Travancore,  especially  for  lamps.     It  u  manu- 
in    large    quantitiea   in    that   province,  especially  in   the 
southern  district.      This  tree  flowers  twice  a-year,  ami  is  said  to 
attain  a  ff  -IAndhy,     SSmmonds, 

(129)  Calophyllum  spurium  {Ohowy).     Do. 

.  TaM.     Tsirou-ptuinti,  MaI_ 

Description. —  Tree;    leaves  Quneate-obovate,  obtuse, 
omai  young  branches  square;  racemes  lax,  as  ton 

the  Leaves,  axillary  near  the  ends  of  the  branches;  sepals  2; 
Lb  2;  drupe  oblong,  1-celled;  petals  white. —  W.&A,  P 

i.   L08. — C.  calaba,  Lmn. — Eheedt,  iv.  /.  39. Travancore. 

bar. 

Economic  Uses. — This  is  a  handsome-looking    tree,    somewhat 
tho  former.     The  wood  is  hard  and  of  a  reddish  colour. 
t  when  ripe  is  red  and  sweet     It  is  eaten  by  the  nativi  b,  and 

anui!  -id  from  it  used  in  lamps.     It  is  called  I'ootuujeo. — 

I  Exhib. 


(130)  Caiotropis  gigantea  (7?.  Br.)     X.  0.  Ami  i,f.piadace.e. 

Gigantic  Swallow-wort,   Eko.     Yranum,   Tam.     Yorlcn,   Mai..     H«!l«-jni< 

Tn.     Ak.uml.llE.Nii.     Mudar,  Ark,  IIixd. 

iption. — Shrub,  r>10  feet;  leaves  stem-clasping,  de- 

ite,  obloug-ovate,  wedge-shaped,  boarded  on  the   upper 

at  the  base,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  clothed  with 

Hy  down  on  the  under  side;  segments  of  corolla  reflexed, 

with  revolute  edges ;  stamiueous  corona  5-leaved,  shorter  than 

the  .  ium;  leaflets  keel -formed,  curoinataly  recurred 

at  tin;  base,  incurved  and  subtridentete  at  the  apex;  umbels 

sometimes  compound,  surrounded  by  involucral  scales;  follicles 

ricose,  smooth;  seeds  comose ;   Bowers  rose-colour  and 

purple    mixed.      Ft,   All   the  year. — b  '•. — 

WillcL—Roxb.  Fi.   Ind.  ii.  80.— Erlcu, 
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Bheede,  ii  /.  SL—  Wight  Tarn.  t.  1273.- 
placea     Southern  provinces. 


-Ten insula  in  waste 


Alba. — Shovel  akund,  Bmg. — Belerica,  Mai.—  Telia 

jilledoo,  Til.  —  Vellft-yercum,  Tam. —  Flowers  white, 

I  m-coloured,  inodorous. 


MEDICAL  Uses. — The  only  difference  in  the  two  varieties  of  this 
shrub  consists  in  the  colour  of  tin'  tlowers.     It  is  commonly  to  l>o 
[bund  in  wusir  ground,  among  rubbish,  ruins,  and  suchlike  places. 
i  )l  late  years  the  plant  has  attracted  much  attention  from  the  n 
and   important,  uses  to  which  its  several  pi  can  he  applied. 

An  acrid  milky  juice  flows  from  every  part  of  the  shrub  when 
wounded,  and  this  the  natives  apply  to  medicinal  purposes  in  many 
different  ways,  besides  preparations  of  the  plant  itself  in  epil 
paralysis,  bites  of  poisonous  animals,  and  as  a  vermifuge.  In  almost 
all  cutaneous  affections,  especially  in  leprosy,  it  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  much  attention  has  lately  been  bestowed  upon  its 
virtues  in  the  cure  of  the  latter  dreadful  complaint.  The  root,  bark, 
and  inspissated  juice  are  used  as  powerful  alteratives  and  puiga- 

-.  Its  activity  is  said  to  be  owing  to  a  principle  called  Mnda- 
rine,  discovered  by  the  late  Dr  Duncan  of  Edinburgh,  which  he 
found  to  possess  the  singular  property  of  congealing  by  heat,  and  be- 
laid on  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
tincture  of  Mudar,  the  powdered  root  being  macerated  in  cold  recti- 
ticd  spirit     After  recovering  the  distillation,  the  solution 

[lowed  tn  oooL     A  granular  resin  u  then  deposited,  which  is 
allowed  to  dry,  in  order  that  it  may  concrete.     If  water  be  then 
applied,  the  coloured  solution  from  which  the  i 
dissolves,  and  the  n  sin  n  mains.     This  solution  is  called 
In  taste  it  i-  very  bitter,  soluble  in  sleohol   and   Cold  Water,  but  in- 
soluble  in  sulphur  r  olive-oil.      By  experis  le  by 
Di  >'■.  Playfair,  the  milky  juice  was  found  to  be  a  \ 
medicine  in  Leprosy,  lues,  taenia,  herpes,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  hectic 
and  intermittent  fevers.     By  the  Hindoos  it  is  employed  in  typhus 

t  and  syphilitic  complaints  with  a  -  as  to  have  earned 

the  title  of  vegetable  mercury.      l>r  Duncan  I  that  it 

i  d  in  every  respect  with  ipecacuanha,  and  th 
rocuring  it,  mighl 

powdered  bark  is  given  in  doses  i  daily.      It 

will  Uy  produce  nausea  and  vomiting,  but  bucIi  symptoms 

loved  by  a  dose  oi  iL     The  1  and  made 

into  in  ointment  is  veryeffioacioo 
ion  in  the  i  oast. 

I  le  mil, 
and   I  ong  buds  in  BSJ  I  lie   Ie«V» 


: 
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in  applied  us  ■  dry  I  uina] 

!.  bin  ;i  good  rubefacient     They  an  fatal  to 
cattle. — Aindie.      Ruyle.      Pharm. 

no  Uses. — Besides  the  •  uses  above  enumerated, 

osed  in  tlio  mannfaotuw  of  gunpowder  charcoal.     With 

lend  Hour  the  natives  adulterate   SaffloweE     The  silky 

win  ;ids  the  seeds  has  been  woven  into  shawls  and 

in li:  r,  besides  a  soft  kind  of  thread  by  the 

natives. 

I  in  addition  to  its  other  OSes,  tin's  plant  is  valuable  from  the 
with  which  it  abounds.     To  procure  them,  the 
rhtcsl  bran  d  exposed  to  wither  for  at  least  twenty- 

hours;  on  the  second  and  third  d 

■kin  is  then   peeled  and  the  stringy  substance  lietween  the  bark 

and   the  wood  taken  out.      They  are  then  dried   in   the  sun.      This 

process  is  necessarily  expensive,  but  if  the  bark  is  steeped  in 

water,  it  Incomes  discoloured,  and  cutting  will  destroy  it.     Still  the. 

long,  and  possessed  of  many  of  the  properties  of  Kuropo 

flax.     It  can  be  span  into  the  finest  thread  for  sowing  or  wea\ 

It  resists  moisture  for  a  long  time.    From  pciimcnts 

by  Dr  Wight,  its  tenacity,  compared  with  oilier  Indian  fibres, 
is  as  follows : — 

Breaking  weight*. 

in,  CaJotropis  gigantoa,         .         .  .           552  lb. 

Jana]nim,  or  Sudd,  Crutalaria  junce.y    .  .             -107  ■■ 

Kattalay,  Agave  Americana,           .          .  860  n 

Cotton,                    in  herbaccum,  .             HO  n 

Marool,  Sanseviera  Zeylanica,        .          .  310  ■■ 

Poolay-muiija,  Hibiscus  cannubinus,      .  .             2tM)  ., 

i  'ocoe  nueifera,     ....  224  .. 

This  fibre,  however,  is  too  valuable  for  ordinary  cordage,  and  might 
a  high  price  in  Europe.     It  i-  said  by  good  judges  to  be  better 
loth   than  cordage.      It  is  much   used   in   this   country  tot how- 
bird-nets,   and   tiger-traps.      It   lias   never   been   culti- 
e   plant      It    is   widely   diffused    through   the 
provinces  of  the  Peninsula;  while  in  the  Bellary  district  and 
to   the    north   it,  is  replaced   by   the   '  .    which    is  equally 

idant    In  the  '  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts'  it  is  stated  "  that 
am,  which  much  resembles  Belgian  flax,  is  well  I   for 

prima  warp  yarns,  and  worth   £100  par  ton."    Boyle  Bays  that  it 
Is  a  kind  of  manna  called  Mudar-sugar.     It  has  been  tried  to 
'id  juico  as  a  caoutchoi:  quantity  was 

for  that  purpose.     To  prepare  it,  the  juice  was  evaporated 
'hallow  di.-h,  either   in   the  sun  or  in   the   shade;  when   dry.il 
may  be  worked  up  in  hoi  water  with  a  wooden  knead ht,  as  this  pro- 
cess f  the  gum.     It   becomes  Immediately 

hard  in  cold  water,  and 
is  soluble  iii  oil  of  turpentine,  take*  impressions,  and  will  no  doubt 
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prove  r  valuable  product,  either  alone  m  mixed  with   other  sub- 
In  experimento  nude  in  London,  Petersburg  hemp  bore  ICO  lb. 
— brown  hemp  of  Bombay  and  Jubbulpore  hemp,  190  lb.,  which 
•  1 1 1  of  the  Fercum.     It-  value  a 

might  [ivi.b.ilily  be  reckoned  at  from  i'3o  to  .£40  the  ton. — Aitt 
•.      Jury  Sep.  Mad.  Kjiiih. 


(131)  Galotropis  procera  (It.  Br.)    Do. 

DESCRIPTION. — Shrub,  G-10  feet ;  leaves  ovate  or  oval,  cord- 
ate at  the  base ;  a  of  the  corolla  spreading,  revolul 
the  margin ;  leaflets  of  the-  Btaminal  corona  equalling  the 
iuin;  umbels  peduncled ;  follicles  obovoid,  downy; 
flowers  pale  purple.  /'/.March — April. — M.  Br.  in  Hat.  Kew, 
ii.  78. — 0,  Wallichii,  Wight  Con/rib.  53.— C.  Haiuillouii 
Deccan.     Guzer.it.     1'atna.     Iliudostan. 

Medical  Uses. — This  species  di(Iers  from  the  format  in  the 
mints  of  the  corolla  not  being  reflexod.     It  is  a  widely  distributed 
plant,  very  abundant  in  the  Bellary  district,  but  quite  unknown  in 
tin-   -ouihern   provinces.     In   uses,  the  two   species  are 
similar  in  i  rery  respect     Five  grains  of  the  bark  of  the  root  ol 

ies   mixed   with  vei  doses   of  arsenic,  is   inten 

adnunistered  in  the  form  of  a  pill  in  leprosy  with  the  best  eil'eet.- — 
(Wight.)    Th''  bark  of  the  root  is  diap  nan)      I 

ad  in  European  practice  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha,  b> 
an  emetic  and  cure  fox  dysentery.     The  fresh  juice  is  used  as  a 

facient  in  rheumatism  and  oheel  diseases,  and  the  leaves  as  a 
cure  for  Guinea-worm. — [Potoell't  Punj.  Product*.)   In  the  Peat 
valley  the  juice  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  i  I  for 

raising   blisters  and  discussing  chronic  tumours. — Si  Punj. 

Plants.     Pharm.  of  India. 

)  Calysaccion  longifolium  (Wight).     N.  0.  <  iisiacui. 
DESCRIPTION. —  Laige    tree;     leaves    oppOBJ 

aceous  ;  flowi  be  thick  bran 

belcr  mall,  white,  streaked  with 

Fl.    .March  — April. — /.    (5 

•  -Mammea  longifoli 
—Wight   HI.  i   VoD.—lco. 
junglea    W  My.- 

[fl   I'bES. — The 
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bazaars  for  dyeing  silk  :  they  emit  a  fragrance  not  unlike  that  of 
re  used  as  a  perfume,    Iha  fruit  is  delirious  U-  the 
taste.     The  native  names  m  those  districts  when  the  tree  BOOT 
are  Woondy  and  Taringee  for  tho  mall  ag  En  the 

le  ones. — /.  Graham,  Gat,     Qltglarn  fn  Pkarm.  Jovrn,,  x.  587. 

■  inn,  xii. 


(133)  Oanarium  commune  (Linn.)    N.  O.  Terebinths 
Java  Almond,  Bra.    Juiiglee-budoin,  Hind. 

ption. — Tree,  50  feet;   leaves  unequally  pinnate  ; 

''■ts  7-10  on  loii",  stalks,  ovate-oblong,  acute,  or  shortly 
aonminate,  rut-ire,  glabrous;  panicles  terminal,  divaricated; 
Bowers  2-3  together,  almost  sessile  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ultimate  pedicels  ;  drupe  covered  with  a  thin  somewhat  fleshy 
B&TOOCarp;  calyx  3-lobed,  externally  silky  ;  petals  3  ;  nut  i 
hard,  3-angled  ;  seed  solitary  ;  flowers  white.     Fl.  March — 

. —  IF.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  175. — Colophonia  Mauritiaua,  Dec, 
Ilursera  paniculata,  Lam. Peninsula. 

Mbdic.il  Uses. — This  is  known  as  the  Elemi  tree.  The  resinous 
exudation  from  the  tree  is  imported  into  England  from  Manilla.  It 
is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  of  a  fragrant  odour.  This  resinous 
gotn  has  balsamic  properties,  and  is  used  as  an  application  to  indo- 
p  re  pared  in  tho  form  of  an  ointment.  1  >i  Waitz  ('Diseases 
inrably  of  the  kernels  in  emulsion,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  European  preparation  (Mittvra  Amygdala),  principally 
because  the  almonds  imported  from  Europe  are  often  spoilt  by  long 
keeping. — Pharm.  of  India. 

•Nome   Uses.— This  fine -looking   tree    is   cultivated   in   the 
Moluccas  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  in  taste  is  something  like 
L     An  oil  is  i  from  (he  nuts  which  in  3m 

in  lumps,  and  when  fresh  is  mixed  with  food.      Bread  is  also 
from  the  nuts  in  tho  island   of  Cell  li,  or 

indulged  in  too  freely,  they  are  apt  to  l>  li  urlnea.     Lin 

says,  '  hi  abundance  of  limpid  oil  with  a  pun 

11,  congealing  in  a  buttery  camphoi 
n   the  game   properties  as  balsam  of  copaiba,"      The  resinous 
exudation   is  used  for  burning  as  a  light  in  Amboyna. — (.4 /)/*■//.:. 
Med.)    Another  species,  the  0.  Benghalente,  yield 
Quantity  of  pure,  clear,  aiuber-colo  n,  which  soon 

nd  brittle,  and  is  not  unlike  copal;  u-t  the  oati 
upon  it.    In  the  Calcutta  Baxaar  it  sells  at  2 
.  ni.Hu.il  of  60  lb.     It  is  a  native  ol  Silhet  and  the 
m  mount  lunlries,  aHd  floweia  in  May  ,md  Juno. — 

Jury  Rep,  Mad.  Exhib, 
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(134)  Canarium  strictum  (Boxb.)     i '■>. 

Black  Damnicr-tiee,  BBS.     Thclk,  Mai.,     i  oii^iliuiu-inai-uiM,  TaM. 

Description. — Large  tree;  young  porta  densely  clothed  with 
rusty -coloured  pubescence;  leaflets  9-15,  stalked,  ovate  01 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  at  length  serrulate-ciliate,  fa 

—Jtoxb.    Fl.    Jnd.   iii.    138.—  W.  it   A.   Prod.   i.    195. 

Tinnevelly.     Malabar.     Trichore  forests.     Pulney  hills. 

Economic  Uses. — This  is  known  in  Malabar  under  the  name  of 
the  Mack  dammcr-trec,  in  contradistinction  to  the  whit.'  dam 
tree  (Valeria   Afalabarica).      It   i.s  common   in  the  altai 
about  Courtallum  in  the  Tinnevelly  iiis::!  !,  and  is   th 
the  sake  of  its  dammer.     The  reein  is  transparent,  ami  of  a 
brownish-yellow  or  amber  colour  when  held  between  the  eye  anil 
the  light,  bat  when  adhering  :<>  tin-  tree  ii  bat  a  I 
appearance. — (Wight,  III.,  i.  131.)    It  is  partially  Boluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  completely  so  in  oil  of  turpentine.      I  'i   I : 
it  as  a  substitute  for  Burgundy  pitch. — Pharm.  ttj  India. 

The  following  report  upon  the  black  dammea  by  Mi 

Broughton:    "This   well-known  substance  otfera   lil 
usefulness,    in    Europe   at  least,  when   the   many   resins   aro   con- 
sidered that  aro  found   in   the  market  at  a  for  less  prii 
used  in   this   country  for  many  small  purposes,   as  in    tl 

"in  of  bottling-wax,  varnisbes,  &c     Its  colour  when  is  sol 
is  pale,  if  compared  with  its  dark  tint  when  in  mass.    Thus,  to 
insoluble  in  spirit,  its  solution  in  turpentine  forms  a  tola 
nish.    When  submitted  t"  destructive  distillation  it  yields  about 
78  per  cent  of  oil,  resembling  that  obtained  from  common  oolopb 
but  I  fear  in  the  majority  of  its  possible  applicati 
a<l vantages  over  ordinary  rosin  at  7s.  (id.  per  cwt.      Nfajor  Ii'":' 
estimates  tho  price  of  Mack  dammer  on  the  coast  i  at  8 

rupees  por  25  lb.  (or  nearly  ten  times  the  price  of  resin  in 
The  number  of  substances  suitable  for  varnishes  have  lately  Ix 
very  numerous  in  Europe.      Common  resin   is  now    puri 

ut  process,  consisting  of  distillation  with  superheated  steam,  by 
which  it  i.s  obtained  nearly  as  transparent  and  oolourl 
such  amount  that  a  single  firm  turns  out  CO  ton 


(13.r>)  Canavalia  gladiata  (Dee.)     X.  u.  L&ai 

Sword-boan.    Bxo.      Segnpoo  or  Vellay  Thi 

Tumi  li.i..     Siiit.iiil  or  Lai  Kml-uiiii  [Una. 

Description. — PerenniaJ  Bhrub,  r 
liatej    laafieta    oaxdate-ovate,    rather  acute;    calya 
equally  hi  labiate,  upper  Up 
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papilionaceous;  VGxilhun  bicalloSB  at  the.  bi 
b  right  angle,  petals  distinct :  racemes  axillary,  many- 
flowered ;  flowers  is  pairs,  or  threes,  purplish ;  legumee 
limes   longer  than   broad — W,  <£  A.   /'■'»/.   [   25Z.-~Jfright 

ladiatus,   Jacq. — Ehcefa,  \  iii.   t.  44. 

Cultivated  in  the  Peninsula, 

i  s.-  -( if  tin's  kind  of  bean  then  an  seven]  •■ 

with  seeds  and  flowers  of  diftmnt  colonn.     Tin  -.---it  1  ■  large 

white  seeds  and  Rowan  is  conaidend  1 1 » •  ■■  most  wholesome,  and  is 

i/i.l  at  tlie  tables  of  Europeans,  as  well  as  by  the 

a  common  plant  in  hedges  and  thioki  I  i -ulii- 

!  for  tip    sake  of  its  esculent  pods, — [Roxb.     Wight.)     Conor 

'■  c,  common  on  the  Bea-ahore,  frequently  entwined 

with  the  I  7'"'-.  is  :,;  ,|  plant,  helping  to  bind 

and  ;it  the  Adyar,  the  mouth  of  the  Godaveryfand  between 

Quilon  and  Anjengo. — Mad.  Jour,  ■  ■/.->■•..  l*">ij. /,/.  4. 


(13G)  Canna  Indica  {Linn.)     X.  0.  Mabantai 

-  "it,    Eso.       Kull  -  valci  -  iimnnie,    T\M.       I  kkil-l.-ir-'-i-Muuker,  DnK. 
IIkno.     K.c-  i-tnmarn)i,  Tei.. 

Description. — Shrub,  2-3  feet;  leaves  large,  ovate-lanceolate, 
stem-clasping  ;  inner  wing  of  the  corolla  trilid,  segments  lan- 
ceolate, straight  ;  anther  single,  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
[-like  filament;  style  spathulate, growing  to  the  tube  of 
t lie  corolla;  capsule  bristly.  3-cellcd,  many-seeded;  flowers 
bright  scarlet  or  yellow.  Fl.  All  the  year. — Boeb,  FL  Ind. 
i.    1. — 0.    orientalis,   Rozb,  —  Jiluole,    xi.   t.   43. Common 

root  is  considered  acrid  and  stimulant. — 

i     When  cattle  have  eaten  any  poisonous  gnus,  which  is 

i   by  the  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  the  natives 

ir  tn  them  the  rout  of  this  plant,  which  they  break  up 

nail  pieces,  boil  in   rice-water  with  pepper,  and  give  them  to 

drink. 

>cs. — The  leaves  are  large  and  tough,  and  are  some- 

up  goods,     i  m  black,  bard,  and 

■  jembling  shot,  for  which  they  are  sometimes  used.     The 

native*  make  i  and  other  ornaments  of  them.     They  yield 

ol  purple  dye,  which  is  said  not  to  be  durable.     In  the 

to  thatch  Ne.olv  all  the 

■h  in  the  ' 

after  hi  ;  the  root  of  one  kind, 

a  nutritious  aliment  (Tom  i;  this  is 
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iliarly  fitted  for  invalids,  not  being  liable  to  turn  acid.    To 
prepare   it    the  starch  (a  Ersl  separated  by  cat  an  in 

nieces,  and  patting  them  in  water,  which  is  poured  off  after  a  I 
when  tho  starch  subsides. — Lindley.     Iloxb. 

(137)  Cannabis  Bativa  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Cannabinaoba 

tjiom  hemp  pliuil,    Km-..     T-  its,   MaI»      Gunju,  TaM.      Cauj^li 

Chut  too,  Tkl.    QaajBj  Bkro. 

Description. — Annual,  4»fi  i\<-i ,  covered  all  over  with  an 
extremely  fine  rough  pubescence;  stem  erect,  bronchi 
angular ;  calyx  5-parted  ;  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  on  long 
petioles,    digitate,    with    linear  -  lanceolate,    sharply  -  serrated 
leaflets,  tapering  to  a  long,  smooth  point;  flowi  ikes, 

axillary,  clustered,  small,  greenish  white;    males  lax   and 
drooping  :  females  erect,  leafy  at  the  base.     Fl.  All  the  j 

—Ruxb.  Fl.  Tnd,  iii.  lll.—Rheede,  x.  t.  60. Hills  north 

of  India.     Cultivated  in  the  Peninsula, 

.Mi'i>h.\L   Uses. — The   officinal   part   of   the    Indian   hemp   con- 
sists of  the  dried  flowering-top.-  of  the  female  plant,  from  whi<  fa 
resin  has  Dot  been  removed.     This  is  called   Otaaah.     The  i 
If,  which  exudes  from  the  loaves,  stem,  and   flowers,  is  n 
C/mrrus.     And  what  is  known  as  Blum;/  is  tho  larger  leaves  and 

das  without  the  .stalks.      The  properties  of  Indian  hemp  are 
stiin  paamodio,  often  equalling  opium  fa 

• a.     A  good  oil  is  procured  from  the  seeds  by  pressure,  which  is 
used  for  the  preparation  of  emulsions.     Churrus  has  been  amp] 

Ot  O'Shaugnneesy  in  tetanus  with  good  results. — (Pfum 
India.)     The  vuesthetw  effects  of  Indian  hemp  seem  to  equal 
of  the  Atropa  Uandragora.     The  Greeks  and   [tomans 
quainted  with  li.  i"ii  seam  to  havi  lorant  of  ii  and 

thetic  properties.     Dr  Boyle  suggests  that  the  nepenthe 
which    Homer  Bpeaks   may   have    been   that  Indian  hemp,  the 
"asm  '"'.,  iv.  221), as  having  been 

Telemaeh  Lb  stated  to  have 

red  the  plant  from  Egyptian  I 
known  in  Africa,     "  lii  Barbery,"  say.-  (Sir  ■  ■ 

Indian  hemp  is  alwav.-  taken,  ii'  it  can  !"•  | 
by  criminals  who  are  oondemned  to  suffer  amputation  ;   and   it  is 
said  to  enable  those  miserable*  to  bear  the  rough  op  f  an 

unfeeling  executioner  more  than  ■.-.  aa  can  the  keen  I 

of  our  most  skilful  surgf .-."     Di  Daniel  states  that  it  i 

in   large  quantities   by    the   D  ingola,    and   8i 

Africa.     It  dues  oot  appeal  thai  the  Hindi 

,    but  ii 
physician    who 
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bo.       '  It    the  malady  was  situated   in  parts  on  which  the 
he  moxa,  or  liquid  mi  could  not  act,  he  gave  to  the 

at  n  preparation  of  hemp  (Ma-yo),  and  at  the  end  of  some 
instants  he  became  as  insensible  as  if  he  had  been  drank  or  dap] 

;  >ling  to  the  case,  he  made  openings  and  incisions, 
performed  amputations,  and  removed  the  cause  of  mischief.  After 
a  certain  number  of  days  the  patient  found  himself  re-established, 
without  bavin  in  during  the  operation." 

experiment  inquirers  in  modem  days  have  rendered 

credible  the  above  report.     It  produces  exhilaration,  inebriation  with 
phantasms,  confusion  of  intellect,  followed  by  lie*  p,      Mr  Dona 
and  Dr  Christison  botli    testify   to  its   producing  numbness,  and 
rendering  obtuse  ti»    lenae  of  touch  and  feeling.     Tho  Diamba  pkuU 
of  tropical  Western  Aiina.  called  also  Congo  tobacco,  is  smoked  by 

icans  to  produce  the  pleasing  at  of  into 

tii'ii!    It  is  smoked  from  a  large  wooden  pip  i  sailed  eondo, 

ram  a  small  calabash,  or  son  i  m  common  slay  pipes. 

[berated  Africans  and  (Voles  frequeutby t  at  each  otJ 

i  i :  ami  on  these  oc  pipe  i-  handed  about  from  month 

to  mouth,  and  soon  |  he  desired  effects — agreeable  sensations, 

liter,  Arc;  a  continuance,  however,  causes  temporary  frenzy,  and 

ise  and   maddening  headache,  aocompanied  by  stupor.     The 

plant  is  the  Cannabis  tattoo,  or  common  hemp,  which   on  fertile 

soils,  at  Sierra  Leone,  grows   19  or  13  feet  high,  and  20  feel  in 

-lowly  dried  and  mixed  with  the  .-■ 

ie  parts  preferred;  and  in  this  state  the  drug  is  called  maeonie. 

•  ■times  used;  they  are  colled  ttuxl  -mall 

plant  in  flower  and  Beed  will  yield  its  owner  ten  shillings' worth  of 

,— {Hooka's  Journ.  Bat.,  iii  9.)    The  hemp  is  a  plant  of 

powerful  pro]  ■  rident  from  the  numerous  prepota- 

nf  it  employed  in  India;  but  no 

ore  the  influence  of  climate  on  vegetable  productions  than  the 

that  hemp  grown  in  our  cool  and  moist  climate  Bcaro  ly  at  all 

properties. — Paxton.      C/Shatigl  Bong,   Disp. 

Met.  Med.     West.  Rev.,  No.  89,  1859. 

Economic  Usjs. — The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  (he  hemp  plant 

is  found  in  lb  rodotUB  (  Book  iv.  c.  7  1-75),  who  soys  :  "  Hemp  grows 

eythia;  it  is  very  like  Sax,  only  that  it  is  a  much  taller  and 

coarser  plant.  wild  about  the  country 

i  by  cultivation.     The  Thracians  make  garments  of  it  which 
semble  linen  ;  so  much  so,  that  it'  a  parson  has  ni 
hemp  ire  to  think  they  are  linen  ;  and  if  ha  h  he  is 

il  not  know  of  which  mat 

b  of  this  hemp  ping 

,  throw  it  upon  the  ;  immediately 

I  gives  out  such  a  vapour  a- no  ( lierian  bath  ean  eve,  1." 

■!.)      The    J  ihnit   is  Inre  nailed  I  'annabis, 

the  same  i  .  and  from  which  the  English  word 
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canvas  i-  derived.    To  the  present  day  it  grows  in  Northern  Russia 
ami  Siberia,  1'auria,  the  Caucasus,  and  Persia,  and  is  found  ova 
whole  north  of  Europe.     We  next  learn  of  it  in  Athene 
quoting  from  an  ancient  historian,  tfoschion,  tin-  de  of  a 

ship  built  by  Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  and  which  was  superintended 
by  the  famous  Archimedes,  says,  "tot  ropes  In-  provided  coj 
from  Spain,  and  hemp  and  pitch  from  the  river  Bhone."  This  Wits 
Qiero  II.,  who  flourished  about  270  no.  We  next  hear  of  it  in 
Pliny,  who  describes  tho  hemp  plant  as  being  well  known  to  the 
Romans,  who  manufactured  a  kind  of  cordage  from  it.  This 
author  has  minutely  described,  in  the  19th  book  of  his  '  Natural 
History,'  tho  mode  of  cultivating  it,  and  its  subsequent  preparation 
in  order  to  obtain  the  libre.     He  further  Btates  that  in  tnoee  days  it 

had    BOme    repute   in    medicine,  especially    the    rOOt   and  juioe  OX  tho 

bark,  but  these  uses  are  now  obsolete  or  of  little  value.  It  is  now 
cultivated  everywhere  in  India,  chiefly  for  tl  sting  property 

which  resides  m  its  leaves,  and  which  is  made  into  the  drug  called 
Bhang,  Much  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  its  Cultiva- 
tion, and  several  able  reports  upon  this  subject  have  been  drawn  up, 

rding   to    Captain    Euddleston,   in    tho    'Transactions  of  the 
Agri.  Hort.  Soc.  of  India'  (viii.  260),  "in  the  Himalaya  thei 
two  kinds;  one  is  wild,  of  little  or  no  value,  but  the  other  one  is 
cultivated  on  high  lands, selected  for  this  purpose.     The  land  is 
cleared  of  the  ibrest-trees :  owing  to  th  latum  of  deoomp 

table  matter,  no  manure  is  required  lor  the  first  year;  hut 
that,  or  in  grounds  which  have   not   been   cleared  for  the   purpose, 
manure  must,  be  abundantly  supplied  to  insure  a  good  hemp 

plant  Bouriahea  best  at  elevations  ranging  from  4000  to  I 
feet.  The  seeds  axe  put  down  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginno 
June  ;  and  as  soon  as  tho  young  plants  have  risen  up,  the  ground  is 

:  ally  cleared  of  weeds  and  the  plants  thinned,  with  a  distance 
lulu  nil  on-li  of  three  or  four  inches.     They  are  then  left  to  .. 
not  beiu^  lii  to  enl  before  October  or  November." 

The  best  lump  is  procured  from  the  male  plants,  and  those  lad 
are  cut  a  month  earlier  than  tho  female  ones,  and  yield  a  too 
and  better  fibre.     When  the  stalks  are  cul  they  are  dried  In  tie 
ti'i  several  days,    the  seeds  are  then  rubbed  out  between  the  h 
and  tin-  produces  what  is  called  Churrus,  which  .  and 

la  sold.    The  stalks  being  well  dried  are  put  up  in  hue 
and  steeped  for  a  fortnight  in  water,  being  kept  well  undi  r 

an  out.  beaten  with  mallets, 
fibre  ipped  off  from  the  thickest  end  of  tho  stalk,  and  then 

made  up  in  twists  for  sale,  and  manul 

It  woul  I  iiat  none  of  tho  hemp  so  culti'  rted, 

only  sufficient  being  grown  for  consum; 
of  th  ixburgh  was  the  first  who  till 

ties  to  thi;  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  the  plains  .  and  t> 
to  insure  success  the  ground  selected  should  be,  if  possibl-  , 
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}niriii<l  description,  and  that  the  ca  a  was  the  best  in  which 

to  sow  the  heat  of  the  ran  being  prejudicial  to 

its  favours  rth.     Di  Boyle  ami  others  consider  that  with 

ordinary  can  and  judicious  treatment  the  hemp  plant  can  be  suc- 
llv  cultivated  in  the  Indian  plains,  though  the  fibres  yielded 
may   act  be  of  raeh  Bae  quality  as  those  grown  in  mountainous 
districts.     When  BOWS  for  the  Bake  of  its  cordage,  the  plant  .should 
wi  thick,  in  order  that  the  stew  may  run  up  to  a  considerable 
height  without  branching,  whereby  a  longerfibrc  is  obtained,  and  the 
the  i  xclusion  of  air  nnd  heat,  rendering  the 
fibre  of  a  i  ad  pliable  nature.     The  natives,  on  the  conti 

i  ultivate  the  Cannabis  solely  for  the  Bhang,  transplant  it  like 
t in-  plants  beir  utt  eight  or  ten  but  apart,     This  has 

reel  of  inducing  them  to  branch,  and  tin-  heat  naturally  stimu- 
lating the  secretion,  the  intoxicating  properties  aw  ii  Al- 
though tin'  cultivation  of  the  hemp  plant  bs                ably  dean 
in  this  country  of  late  years,  yet  it  would  appeal  that  plants  reqnir- 
ro  might  be  easily  reared  to  anj  extent  for  the  sake 
of  1 1:                  should  the  demand  requiie  it,  oven  were  they  only 
M  in  our  own  dominion,  without  the  object  of  exportation.     It 
baa  be  n  shown  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  '  that  the  coat 
OJ  hemp,  ■■''  prepared   by  the  natives  in  Dheyra  Dhoon,  would  be 
abou.                -7  pel  ton  in  Calcutta  (preparation  and  carriage  in- 
elndad) ,  but  were  the  cultivation  increased  and  unproved,  the  extra 
remuneration   to    the    cultivators,  with   other   contingent  charges, 
would   make  the  total  cost  at  the  Presidency  about  £17  per  ton. 
With  the  introduction  of  railways  this  might  be  still  further  da- 
ereased.    In  point  of  strength  ami  durability,  as  evinced  by  the 
•les  produced,  there  is  no  doubt  that  good  Himalayan  hemp  is 
ior  to  Russian  hemp.     At  any  rate,  proof  exists  that  it  can  be 
produced  of  a  superior  quabty.     On  a  specimen  of  Russian  hemp 
.  shown  to  a  native  cultivator,  he  remarked  that  were  he  to 
luce  such  an  inferior  article  it  would  never  find  a  sale. 
The  hemp  plant,  it  is  said,  has  the  singular  property  of  destroying 
ud  other  insects  which  prey  upon  vegetables,  for  which 
on   it  is  often  the  custom  in  Europe  to  encircle  the  beds  with 
if  the  [■lain,  which  efibi  tually  keeps  away  all  insects. 
It  is  grown  in  alruogt  all  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Russia, 
anja  has  a  strong  aromatic  and  heavy  odour, 
abounds   in   resin,   and   is   sold   in    tin'    form  of   floweo in..; -stalks, 
a  of  dried  haves,  without  stalk,  of  a  dull-green 
i'Hir,  and  only  slightly  resinous  :  H              .ding 
prop'                      1 1  less.     Guirja  is  smoked  like  tobacco,     Khang  is 
not  smoked,  hut  pounded  up  with  water  into  a  pulp,  SO  as  tn  make 
ink    highly   conducive   t,.   health,   and    people  accustomed  to  it 
inie,  a  stimulating  infusion  made  from  the 
plant  is  much  drunk  ami                                                   ae  that  it 
the  appetite.    Qunja  i--  frequently  mixed  with 
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0  to  render  it.  D  ixicating.     This  is  especially  done 

i  In-'  Hottentots,  who  chop  t.lic  hemp-leaves  very  fin 
them  togetfaei  in  this  manner.  Sometimes  tlie  leaves,  powdered, 
are  mixed  with  aromatics  and  thus  taken  us  a  beverage,  juhmI  ■ 
much  the  same  effects  as  opium,  only  more  agreeable, — BoyU  , 
■■■.     JftiS  '.  of  Bota 


(138)  Oanthium  parviflorum  (Lam..)    N.  0.  Cinciionaom. 

Kanden-khiim,  Mai..     Otny-dbeddia,  T.\M.     Bullusoo-kura,  Tkl. 

Description. — Small  shrub,  usually  with  opposite  horizontal 
thorns  a  little  above  the  axils,  sometimes  unarmed  ;    L 
opposite,  ovate,  ol't  in  fascicled  on  the  young  shoots ;  race 
shoi-t,  axillary,  few-flowered  on  each  side ;  drupe  ol  ight- 

ly  emaiginate,  compressed,  furrowed  mi  each  side  ;  oozolla  with 
short  tube,  segmeuta  woolly  inside  or  sometime  glabrous;  nut 
2-celled ;  seeds  solitary ;  Uowers  small,  yellow.  Ft.  April — 
May.—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  486.— Roab.  Fi.  Jnd.  i.  534.— 

-era    tetrandra,     ll'il/J. Southern     Mahnitta    count  iv. 

Travancon  i,     Ooromandftl. 

Medical  Uses. — A  decoction  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  of  the  i 
is  given  in  certain  stages  of  flux  ;  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  I 
anthelmintic  qualities.      The  boric  and  young  shoots  are  used   in 
dysentery. — A.K 

(139)  Capparis  aphylla  (Ro.ri.)     X.  0.  Caitaridacs£. 

Descbiption. — Shrubby;   stipules  thorny,  nearly  straight; 
leaves  (on  the  young  shoots  only)  linear-subulate,  macron 
flowers  corymbose;  corymbs  nearly  sessile,  from  the  axils  of 
the   stipules;    fruit    globular,   pointed      Fl.   June — Aug. — 

IV.  A  A.   Prod.  i.  87.— < Dee.  Prod.  i.  846. Waste  pi. 

in  the  Deccan.     Guzerat     Hanks  of  the  Jumna. 

Mi  He  u.  Uses. — Tin-  plant,  though  used  occasionally  as  food,  is 
BonsM  id  aperient.     It  is  reek 

usi't'ul  fa  bou  as,  ami  and  as  an  antidol 

M  ;  also  in  all 

llo  Uses. — It  has  immense  roots.     The  branches  are  com- 
iiiniily  need  t'"r  fuel,  burning  with  a 
when  green,  and  en  I  for  Dries  The  wa 

durable,  bitter,  and  not  liahl  if  white    ■ 

innt  it  is 

'•  of  it.      i 
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ing.     The  bud  is  oaten  as  a  pot-herb,  and  the  fruit  largely  consumed 
by  (he  Datives,  both  d  ripe.     In  the  fan 

rally  steeped  far  fli  in  But  Bad  water,  being  put  in  thi 

to  ferment  till  it  becomes  add,  pepper  and  oil  being  then  added. 
ripe  fruit  is  made  into  pickle  with  mustard  or  oil,  to  be  eaten 
with  bread. — SUmearfs  Punj.  Plants. 

The  Capparidacoaa  are  chiefly  tropical,  yet  aw  'v  found, 

too,  in  temperate  climates. 

BB   6000  feet  in   the   Himalaya,  but   only   during  the 
moisture  and  equable  temperature  of  the  rainy  months. — lloyle. 


(110)  Capsicum  annuum  (Linn.)    X.  0.  Soi.< 

labb  fBffU,  Bad.    fiuch-muricli.  Bran.    Mollaghai,  Tam.   Merapn-kni,  Tel. 
'  apoo  Hoktgoo,  m  '1.. 

Dkscrijtton. —  Small   plant,  1-2  feet;    stem  herbaceous; 
calyx  6-tootlied ;    corolla  5-cleft;    leaves  solitary,  Bcattered, 
entire;    peduncles    extra-axillary,    1-ilowered;    fruit   ol>l< 
pendulous  or  erect,  red,  yellow,  or  variegated;  (lowers  white. 

Fl.  all  the  year. — Each.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  573. Cultivated  in  the 

Peninsula. 

DICAL  Uses. — This  is  a  native  of  South  America.     There  are 
ml  varieties  of  it,  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  fruit 
Cayenne  pepper  is  the.  produce  of  many  of  the  smaller  species  of 
Capsicum,  the  fruits  being  dried  and  pounded  small,  and  mixed 
with  salt.     They  ai  Lend  wholesome  for  persons  of  phleg- 

matic temperament,  being  reckoned  stimulating.      When   gathered 
and  eaten  fresh,  they  are  excellent  promoters  of  di  in  tropica] 

countries.     In  Europe  they  are  made  into  pickles,  and  other 
used  for  seasoning  food.     There  are  two  distinct  principles  in  the 
of  which  is  an  ethereal  od,  and  wluch  constitutes  the 
real  stimulating  principle.      Tho   bruised  berries  are  employed  as 
rubefacients,  being  reckoned  preferable  to  sinapisms  in 
sore  throats.     They  are  also  given,  with  the  best  results,  as  a  gargle. 
Mixed  with  Peruvian  bark,  they  BM  given  internally  in  typhus  and 
intermittent  fevers  and  dropsy.     Chillies  are  a  principal  ingredient 
in  all  curries  in  India      By  poaring  hot  vinegar  upon  the  finite,  all 
essential  qualities  are  preserved,  which  cannot  be  effected  by 
ing  them,  owing  to  their  oleaginous  properties.      This   Chilly 
vinegar  is  an  excellent  stomachic,  imparting  a  fine  flavour  to 
and  meats.     A  great  quantity  is  exported  to  England,  cspc-< 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  pries  of  Chillies  in  London  being  ■ 

!••  cwt.    Of  the  different  varieties  the  foil 
(he  beat  known:  ' '.  -  (Linn.),  biid's-oyo  pepper 

tp'atum   (Blame),   cayenne   pepper;    0,  frntescetu  (Linn.).   Chilly 
i  |\\  illd  i,  I- 11  pepper  (< 
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rut,  a  variety  growing  in  Nepaul,  and  to  the  taste  far  more 
pungent  and  acrid  than  any  of  the  preceding  spat 

The  cayenne  pepper  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  in  the 
West  Indies:  The  ripe  fruits  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  b 
oven,  after  bread  is  baked,  in  an  Perth  tin  or  stone  pot,  with  floor 
between  the  strata  of  pods.     When  quite  dry,  they  are  cleaned  I 
the  Hour,  and  beaten  or  ground  to  fine  powder.    To  every  ounce  of 
tlii.".  a  pound  of  wheat-flour  ia  added,  and  it-  is  made  into  small  i 
with  leaven.     These  are  baked  again,  that  they  may  be  as  dry  and 
.  and  then  are  beaten  into  powder  and  gifted.      It  is 
then  lit  for  use  as  b  p  pper,  or  for  being  packed  in  a  oompn 
.   and  so  as  to  exclude  air,  for  exportation. — Lindlty.      I 
. 
<  Ihilliee  are  employed,  in  combination  with  cinchona,  in  intermit- 
tents  and  lethargic  affections,  and  also  in  spam 

accompanied  with  Qatnlenoe,  tympanitis,  and  paralyaia     lit 
valuable  application,  however,  appears  to  be  in  Cynatushi 
and  Scarlatina  i  udigrta,  used  either  as  a  gargle  or  administered 
internally. — Liifllnj,  /.'.  ft 


(111)  Oardiospermum  Halicacabum  (Linn.)    N.  O.  Sapindacea 

Bmooth-leaved  In  :  innn  Olinja,  M  u..    Moodacottui, 

Bad&a-kanka-nkoo  or  NelugooUatauU,  Tkl.    Btdbjool  w  Nuphutkee,  B 

Description. — Annual,  climbing  ;  stein,  petioles,  and  leaves 
nearly  glabrous;   leavi  Date;  loafletB  Btalked,  obi 

much    acuminated,    coarsely    cut    and    serrated;    petals    4, 
each  with  an  emarginate  scale  above  the  base,  the  two  li 
ones  with  their  scales  furnished  with  b  glandular  crest  at  their 
inity,  and  Bnding  in  a  yellow  ii  leath 

the    apex;    fruit  a   membranous    bladdery  capsule,  8-ceUed, 
S-valved;    seeds  globose,  with  a  2-lobed  aril  at  the  base; 
flowers    racemose;    common    peduncles    with    two    oppi 
tendrils  under  the  racemes;  Bowers  small,  white  or  pink,  on 

Long  axillary  peduncles.      Fl.    nearly  all   the  year. — -II'.  <i-  J 

I   L    IU!>— If'/.//,/   /,,„,.  t.  50$.—Rosb.  Fl.  Intl.   ii    : 
— Ii  i.  t.  28. Common  everywhere. 

The  root,  whieh  is  diaphoretic  and  di 
i  in  decoction  as  an  aperient,     li  i.s  mui  ilaginoua,  and  slightly 
sua  to  tha  taste.     On  (he  Malabar  coast 

COnrplainiB,  and,  mixed  with 

oally  employed  in  rheum  lumbago,    The  whole  p 

boiled  in  oil.  u  rubbed  over  the  body  in  bilious 
Moluccas  the  leaves  arc  cooked  as  a  vegetable.     The  wh 
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say*  !  rubbed   Dp  with  water,  la  applied  to  rheumatism  and 

F  the  limbs,     The  leavi  with  jaggery  and  boiled 

in  i'il,  an  a  good  epecifio  in  sort'  ayes. — (AituNe.  fflieede.)  The 
whole  plant,  steeped  in  milk,  is  successfully  applied  to  reduce 
swellings  and  hardened  tumours. — Pert.  libs. 

(1  l_)  Careya  arborea  (Roxb.)     N.  O.  BabbdtotonUi  I 
Peloo,  M*L.     Kunibi,  Tkl.     PootUUuiui-nmrum,  Ave-ni»VH>,  T.m. 

Description. — Large  tree;  leaves  oval,  Sertoli 
flowers  several,  large,  greenish  white;  berry  ovute,  CTOWnetl 
with  the  Begmenta  of  the  calyx,  4-celled,  many-seeded  ,  calyx 
sVpai  etala  4.      Fl.  March — April. —  W,   &  A.   Prod. 

i    834-    !■   >!..  pi   hid.  ii.  638.— /.'/.<.,/,,  iii  t,  86,  —W 
99,  100. Mountains  of  Coroinaudel  and  Malabar. 

-The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  has 
uliar  anil  unpleasant  smell.    The  bark  of  the  tree  is  made  into 
a  coarse  kind  of  cordage,  and  used  by  niatchlockruen  as  a 
match    for  their  guns.      The   cabinetmakers  of  Monghyr  use  the 
wood  for  boxes.     It  takes  a  polish,  is  of  a  mahogany  colour,  well 
ed,  and  is  not  very  heavy.     It  does  not  resist  damp,  and  iplita 
in   the  sun,  but  if  kept  dry  is  pretty  durable.     The  timber  waa 
rly  used  for  making  the  drums  of  Sepoy  corps.     It  is   fa 
quently  employed   for  wooden    hoops,  being  very  flexible. — Jury 
Jlry.     J.  Orah.  Oat.     Martitit  /•.'.  India 


(1J3)  Garica  papaya  (Linn.) 


N.  i).   I'.uuya.  I 

Pepeyo,  Bkko.  »n.l  Hisn. 


Fapawtrro,  Ei«o.     PnppoU  UmMmtny  nmrnni,  Mal. 

1'Ksruii'TiuN,— Tree,  20-80  feet,  without  branches;   leaves 

palmate,  7-partite;  segments  oblong,  acute, sinuated. 

He  utie  3-fid  ;  fruit  succulent,  oblong,  furrowed;  calyx 

small,  5-toothed;  corolla  tubular  iu  the  male  and  5-lobed  in 

the  female,  divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  5  segments  ;  male 

en  axillary   iu   slightly-compound  racemes   or  pani< 
white  female  ones  in  short  simple  racemes,  sometimes  on  a 
;  corolla  longer  than  in  the  male,  yellowish.     Fl 

III.  ii.  "t.   Km;,    107.— 
[fed.    L07. —  Papaya   vulgaris.  Lam.  —  I'.   carica, 
.i. — Wired,  Mat.  i.  l.  15. Domesticated  in  India. 

I'icAL  Uses. — This  tree   baa  several  valuable  medieina]  pro- 
.  juice  is  among  the  best  vermifuges  known,     a 
8 
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single  dose  is  sufficient  for  the  cure.     The  natives  in  Trav 
peotcdly  use  it  for  children.     In  the  Wi  -;  Indies  the  powder  of 
seeds  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.     The  juice  of  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit  is  used  to  destroy  freckle*  on  the  skin  caused  by  the  sun's  heat. 
— [Wight.     Ltwll-'j.)    Anthelmintic  properties  ham  also  been  as- 

»ed&      They  an  also  believed  among  the   i i:it i \  ■ 
be  powerfully  emmenogogue. — Pluirm.  of  L 

Economic  Uses. — This  remarkable  tree  was  introduced  from 
America,  but  is  now  found  in  most  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
fruit  grows  to  a  tolerably  large  size,  and  secretes  a  milky  viscid  juice, 
which  baa  the  extraordinary  property  of  hastening  the  decay  of 
muscular  libre,  when  the  latter  is  exposed  to  its  influence.  A  great 
deal  has  been  written  upon  the  various  effects  which  this  secretion 
produces  upon  animal  substances,  and  there  appears  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  juice  really  possesses  the  wonderful  virtues  attributed 
to  it.  I  have  attempted  to  collect  the  most  important  remarks  which 
been  written  upon  this  subject,  as  I  find  there  is  still  a  ten- 
dency among  scientific  men  to  doubt  the  very  peculiar  properties  of 
the  juice.  Humboldt  thus  writes  (Travels,  ii.  62,  Iiohn's  ed.)  con- 
cerning it:  "I  may  be  permitted  to  add  the  result  i  I  .pen- 
nants which  I  attempted  to  make  on  the  juice  of  the  Cariea  papaya 
during  my  stay  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  though  I  was  then  all 
destitute  of  chemical  tests.  The  juice  has  been  since  examined  by 
Vauquelin,  and  this  celebrated  chemist  has  very  clearly  reoog) 
the  albumen  and  caseous  matter;  ho  compares  the  milky  aap  to  a 
substance  strongly  animalisod — to  the  blood  of  animals. 

"  The  younger  the  fruit  of  the  <  larica,  the  more  milk  it  yields.     It 
ifl  even  found  in  the  germen  scarcely  fecundated.     In  proportion  as 
the.  fruit  ripens  the  milk  becomes  less  abundant  and  more  aqueous. 
When  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water,  is  added  drop  by 
drop  to  the  milk  expressed  from  a  very  young  fruit,  a  very  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  appears.     At  tie  of  each  drop  a 
tiuous  pellicle  is  formed,  divided  by  greyish  streaks.     These  streaks 
amply  the  juice  rendered  more  aqueous,  owing  to  the  contact  of 
acid  having  deprived  il  of  the  albumen.      At  the  same  time  the 
centre  of  the  pellicles  becomes  opaque,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  yolk 
of  an  egg;  they  enlarge  as  if  by  the  prolongation  of  divergent  i 
The  "hole  liquid  assumes  at  lirst  the  appearance  of  an  agato  with 
milky  clouds,  and  it  seems  as  if  organic  membranes  wa 
under  the  eye  of  the  observer.      When  the  coagulum  extends  to   the 
whole  mass,  the  yellow  spots  again  disappi  igitation  11 
■  granular,  like'  aoft  cheese.     The  yellow  colour  reappears  on 
More  drops  of  nitric  add.      After  a  few  hours  the 
low  colour  turns  to  brown.     The  coagulum  of  the  Papaw-tree,  w  hi  D 
oewlj  prepared,  being  thrown  into  water,  softens,  dissolves  in  part, 
Uowiah  tint  to  the  fluid.     The  milk,  p]  outset 
:!.-o  membranes.      In  an   instant  a  tremulous 
resembling  starch.     This  phenoo  parti- 
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cularly  striking  if  tl.  mployed  be  heated  to  40'  or  G0°.    Tho 

jelly  condenses  in  proportion  as  more  water  is  poured  upon  it.  It 
preserves  a  long  time  its  whiteness,  only  growing  yellow  by  the  con- 
tact of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  add." 

Browne,  in  his  'Natural  History  of  Jamaica,'  p.  360,  states  that 
ipregnatsd  with  the  milky  juice  of  this  tree  is  thought  to 
make  all  sorts  of  meat  washed  in  it  tender  ;  but  eight  <>r  ten  minutes' 
;  is  said,  will  make  it  so  soft  that  it  will  drop  in  pieces 
from  (he  Bprl  before  it  is  well  roasted,  or  turn  soon  to  rags  in  the 
-    circumstance  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed,  and, 
over,  that  old  hogs  and  old  poultry,  which  are  fed  upon  the 
I  fruit,  however  tough  tho  meat  they  aflord  might  otlur- 
•  thus  rendered  tender,  and  good  if  eaten  as  soon 

as  killed,  but  that  the  Beah  passes  very  soon  into  a  state  of  putridity. 
In  the  third  volume  of  the  Wemerian  Society's  Memoirs  there  is  a 
ting  paper  on  the  properties  of  tho  juice  of  the  Papaw- 
tree  by  Dr  Holder,  who  witnessed  its  effects  in  the  island  of  Bar- 
's, and  writes  of  them  as  known  to  all  the  inhabitants.     Tho 
juice  causes  a  separation  of  the  muscular  fibres.     Nay,  the  very 
ir  of  the  tree  serves  this  purpose  ;  henco  many  people  suspend 
On  joints  of  meat,  fowls,  &c,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  in  order 
t'i  prepare  them  for  the  table.     It  is  not  known  whether  the  power 
of  hastening  the  decay  of  meat  be  attributable  to  the  animal  matter 
or  fibrine  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  I'apaw.     The  resemblance 
between  the  juice  of  the  Papaw-tree  and  animal  matter  is  so  close, 
that   one  would  be  tempted  to  suspect  some  imposition,  were  not 
ice  that  it  is  really  the  juice  of  the  tree  quite  unquestion- 
able. 

The  tree  grows  very  quickly,  and  bears  fruit  in  three  years  from 
lirst  putting  down  the  seed.  The  fruit  itself  is  pleasant  to  tho  taste, 
and  is  mud,  relished  in  this  country  both  by  natives  and  Europeans, 
In  order  to  render  meat  tender,  either  flesh  or  fowl,  the  simplest 
c|«  i.iti"u  is  to  hang  the  flesh  under  the  tree  for  two  or  throe  hours, 
which  is  quite  sufficient.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  it,  and  can  testify 
to  the  true  result.  Another  way  is  to  wrap  the  meat  in  the  leaves 
and  then  to  roast  it.  In  a  tropical  climate  like  India,  where  meat 
i  be  cooked  quickly,  in  order  to  provide  against  rapid  de- 
composition (on  which  account  it  is  often  found  very  tough),  there 
should  be  one  of  these  trees  in  every  garden. 

Wight  mentions  (///.  ii.  30)  that  the  farmers  in  the  isle  of  Bar- 
badoes  mis  the  milky  juice  with  water,  and  givo  to  horses  in  order 
(to  use  their  expression)  "  to  break  down  the  blood  ;"  and  this  is  a 
remarkable  bet,  that  the  effects  of  this  dissolving  power  in  the  fruit 
is  not  confined  to  muscular  fibre,  but  acts  on  the  circulating  blood. 
The  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  employ  the  leaves  to  wash  linen 
instead  of  soap.  The  natives  in  India  both  pickle  and  preserve  tho 
their  carries.  It  is  very  palatablo  even  raw. — Hunibdldt. 
Wight,      Lindlmj.     V 
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(144)  Oarissa  carandas  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Aw» 

Keelay,  Mai..    Kalapa,  Till.    KurumeW,  Benci.    Kurunda,  Hrao.    Wakajr. 
Tel. 

DESCRIPTION. — Shrub ;  leaves  opposite,  ovate,  mucronate, 
nearly  sessile,  shining;  calyx  5-toothed;  corymbs  terminal 
ami  axillary,  niany-Howeml ;  spines  always  in  pairs  at  the 
divisions  of  the  branches,  and  at  every  other  pair  of  leave-;, 
strong  and  sharp,  2-forked  ;  (lowers  pure  white  ;  berry  black 
when  ripe.  Fl.  Nearly  all  the  year. — Roab,  Cor.  i.  /.  77. — 
Wight  Jean.  t.  426. Common  everywhere. 

Economic  Uses. — This  thorny  shrub  is  very  good  for  fences,  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  thorns  rendering  it  impassable.  The 
berries  scarcely  ripo  are  employed  to  moke  tarts,  preserves,  and 
pickles.  They  are  universally  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  are  plcusant- 
tasted.  The  shrub  is  found  in  jungles  and  uncultivated  places, — 
Roxb. 

Another  species,  the  C.  diffusa,  a  thorny  shrub,  bears  a  small 
black  edible  fruit.  Native  combs  are  made  from  the  wood,  which  is 
also  used  in  fences.  The  wood  of  a  very  old  tree  turns  quite  black, 
and  acquires  a  strong  fragrance.  It  is  considered  ■  valuable 
medicine,  and  is  sold  ut  a  high  price  undei  the  UOIS  of  Ajar  in  the, 
North-West  Provinces. — PowelVs  Pttnj.  Prod. 


(1 45)  GarthamuB  tinctorins  (/",///«.)     N.  0.  Afll 

Bantanl  Saffron,  or  Saffl.iwcr,  Em     Senitoorkum,  Tam.     Koosum,  Hind.     Koo- 
•uintia,  Tkl.     Kujuerali,  BSRO. 

Description. — Annual.   1-2  feet;  Btem   ereot,  eylindri 
braneliing  near  the  suimnit  ;   leases  oval,  B66aUe,  imi.li  acumi- 
nated, Bomewhat  spiny  ;  heads  of  flowets  enclosed  ha  s  roundish 
spiny  involucre:  flowers  huge,  deep  oi  FL  Nov.— D& 

— Jiojl.  FL  Ind.  iii.  409. Peninsula  (cull 

isomio  Uses. — The  dried  flowers,  which  are  very  like  Saffian 
in  appearance,  have  been  employed  to  adulterate  that  din 
contain  a  colouring  principle  called  Oarthamitt,  used  by  dyem,  and 
constituting  the  bans  of  rouge.   Ti 

to  give  rose,  scarlet,  purple,  and  violet  colours  to  thcii  silk.s.  They 
are  tin-own  into  an  infusion  of  alkali  and  left  to  ih.mo.iIc.  'I  he 
colours  are  afterwards  drawn  out    bj    the    addition    Of   lemon  .]":■ 

i  any  othi  l.t  bo  flowers  are 

I    lioia   many  farts  ..I    I 

If  used  too  much  they  ha  Poultry 

the  seeds,    An  oil  of  n  li 
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for  lamps  and  for  culinary  purposes.     The  seeds  contain 
per  cent  of  oil.     Tin.-  dried  fforeta  vivid  a  beautiful  colour- 
latter  which  attaches  itself  without  a  mordant.     It  is  chiefly 
Used  for  colouring  cotton,  and  produces  various  shades  of  pink,  rose, 
-in,  scarlet,  &c.     In  Bangalore  silk  is  dyed  with  it,  but  the  dye 
.  and  will  not  bear  washing.     An  alkaline  extract  preci- 
pitated by  an  add  will  give  ■  fine  rose-colour  to  silk.-,  orcolloii.     The 
II""1  red  and  rubbed  down  into  powder,  and  sold  in  this 

When  used  foi  dyeing  it  is  put  into  n  cloth,  and  washed  in 
cold  water  for  a  lung  time,  to  remove  a  yellow  colouring  matter.     It 
I.  and  yields  the  pink  dyeing  liquid.     The  Chinese 
Bafilowor  is  considered  superior  to   the  Indian   one.     In  Assam, 
i,  and  Kajpootana,  it  is  cultivated  for  exportation.     About  300 
tons  arc  annually  shipped  from  Calcutta,  valued  in  England  bom  £6 
to  SL1,  lOe.  par  owt     That  bom  Bombay  is  least  esteemed.     The 
mode  of  collecting  the  flowers  and  preparing  the  dye,  as  practised  in 
pa,  where  the   plant   is  much  cultivated,  is  as  follows:   The 
nt  the  florets  which  form  the  compound  flowers  begin  to  open, 
tin y  are  gathered  in  succession  without  waiting  for  the  whole  to 
expand,  since,  when  allowed  to  remain  till  fully  blown,  the  beauty 
of  the  colour  is  very  much  faded.     As  the  flowers  are  collected  they 
are  dried  in  Ihe  shade.    This  work  must  be  carefully  performed;  for 
if  gathered  in  wet  weather,  or  badly  dried,  the  colour  will  be  much 
deteriorated.     These  flowers  contain  two  kinds  of  colouring  matter 
— the  one  yellow,  which  is  soluble  in  water ;  the  other  red,  which 
being  ol  I  resinous  nature,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alka- 
uates.     The  first  is  never  converted  to  any  use,  as  it  dyes 
only  dull  shades  of  colour ;  the  other  is  a  beautiful  rose-red,  capable 
sing  Bvery  shade,  bom  the  palest  rose  to  a  cherry-red.     It  is 
requisite,  before  these  flowers  can  be  made  available,  to 
lie  the  valueless  from  the  valuable  colour;  and  since  the  former 
luble  in  water,  this  operation  is  matter  of  little  difficulty. 
I  he  flowers  are  tied  in  a  sack  and  laid  in  a  trough,  through  which 
in  of  water  is  constantly  flowing;  while,  still  further 
imote  the  solution  of  the  yellow  colouring  matter,  a  man  in  the 
ihe  sack,  and  subjects  every  part  to  the  action  of  the 
When  this  Hows  without  receiving  any  yellow  tinge  in  its 
passage,  the  washing  is  discontinued,    and   the   Salflower,  if  not 
wanted  for  immediate  use,  is  mado  into  cakes,  which  are  known  in 
commerce  under  the  name  of  Stripped  SarHower.     It  is  principally 
need  l"i   dyeing  silk,  producing  poppy-red,  bright  orange,  cherry, 
rose,  or  flesh  colour,  according  to  the  alterative  employed  in  com- 
bination.    These  are  alum,  potash,  tartaric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid. 
Tin  fixed  oil  which  the  plant  yields  is  used  by  the  native  paoti- 
ttonj  i-  in  rheumatic  and  paralytic  complaints.     The  seeds  are  reck- 
"iii. I  and  have  been  employed  is  dropsy,  and  the  dried 

Sowers   in   Jamaica  are  given  in  jaundice. —  Vegetable  Bubda 
Jury  Iti  lit.     Simmi 
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(MG)  Oaryota  urens  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Pai_mace«. 

Bastard  Sago,  Enq.     Coonda-pamia,  Tam.      Eriinpana,  Schuiida-pana,   Mal. 
Tecroogoo,  'I'm.. 

Description. — Trunk  erect,  50-60  feet,  slightly  marked  with 
the  cicatrices  of  the  fallen  leaves ;  leaves  pinnate  ;  leaflets 
sub-alternate,  sessile,  obliquely  pramorse,  jagged  with  sharp 
points;  spathe  many-leaved ;  spadix  pendulous,  6-16  feet  long  ; 
branches  covered  with  innumerable  sessile  flowers,  regularly 
disposed  in  threes,  one  male  on  each  side,  and  a  single  female 
between  them  ;  male  calyx  3-leaved;  petals  3,  larger  than  the 
calyx,  greenish  outside  ;  female  flowers  on  the  same  spadix, 
with  the  calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  male;  berry  roundish, 
1-celled,  size  of  a  nutmeg,  covered  with  thin  yellow  bark  ;  nut 
solitary.  Fl.  Dec. — March. — Itoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  625.— Ehecde, 
i.  t.  11. Malabar.     CoromaudcL.     Travain 

Economic  Uses. — Sugar  and  toddy-wine  are  both  prepared  t \ 
this  palm,  which  is  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  those  uses.  It 
may  be  seen  in  its  wild  state  in  the  jungles  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
Sago  is  prepared  from  the  pith.  The  natives  value  it  much  from 
its  yielding  such  a  quantity  of  sap.  The  best  tree  will  yield  100 
pints  of  sap  in  twenty -four  hours.  This  sago  is  made  into  bread,  and 
boiled  as  a  thick  gruel.     The  seeds  are  used    by  M 

A  fibre  is  prrpared  from  this  palm  used  for  fishing-linen  and 
bow-strings,  which  is  the  Indian  gut  of  the  English  market  It  is 
strong  and  durable,  and  will  resist  for  a  long  time  tin  action  uf 
water,  but  is  liable  to  snap  if  suddenly  bent  or  knotted.  In  ( leyloo 
the  split  trunks  are  used  as  rafters,  and  are  (bund  very  hard  and 
durable.  The  fibre  of  (he  leaf-stalks  ie  made  into  ropes  in  that 
country,  and  used  for  tying  wild  elephants.  The  woolly  subsf 
found  at  the  Iwttom  of  the  leaves  is  employed  occasionally  for  caulk- 
ing ships.     According  to  Buchanan,  the  trunks  of  this  palm  an 

irite  food  of  elephants.  The  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  ■ 
plum,  has  a  thin  yellow  rind,  very  acrid,  and  if  applied  to  the 
tongue  will  produce  a  burning  sensation,  hence  the  spi  •- i (io  name  of 
the  plant. — Ain-*li>:      Jttrtj  Rap,      Roj/le. 

(147)  Oasearia  canziala  (II 'nil.)     X.  0.  Sum 
rings,  Mal. 

DxsOBlPnOR. — Large  tra  i  alternate  ia,ovate- 

oblong,  serrulate,  downy  i  on  short  patio]  Bls5, 

villous;   corolla  none;  pedum  diary,  1-flowi 

OUnded  at  their  base  with  villous  involucres;  flowers  small. 


CASSIA. 

ili.'d  into  globular  heads,  pale  green.     FL  March. — Ro:d>. 

FL  Lid.  ii.  420.— C.  ovata,  Roxb. Goalpara.     Banks  of  the 

Hoogly. 

Medical  Uses. — This  tree  is  very  Litter  in  all  its  parts  ;  the  leaves 
are  used  in  nu  baths,  tad   the  pulp  of  the  Etnit  is  very 

diuretic. — (Lindlnj,)    The  C,  <..-<'//<  uti  {I!  .</■.).  a  native  of  the  ' 
mountain-.  roots,  much  used  by  the  moun- 

taineers.     The  natives  eat  the  leaves. — Roxb. 

(14S)  Cassia  absus  (Linn.)    N.  O.  Lecumixos*. 

1>i:.m  i.ittion. — Biennial,  all  over  clammy  except  the  leaves; 

branches  diffuse  ;  haves  long-petioled;  Leaflets  2-pairs,  obovate, 

glabrous  or  slightly  hair)'  on  the  under  side ;  lower 

Bowers  axillary,  solitary,  upper  ones  forming  a  short  raceme; 

pedicels  .-hurt,  with  a  braotea  at  their  base,  and  minute  brac- 

08  about  the  middle  ;  stamens  5,  all  fertile;  legume  nearly 

straight,  obliquely  pointed,  much  compressed,  sprinkled  with 

ed;   flowers  small,  yellow.     Fl.  All  the 

—  IF.  &  A.   Prod.  i.  291. — Senna  absus,  Roxb.  Fl.  Lul. 

10. CoromandeL     Bengal. 

IChdical  Uses. — A  native  of  Egypt  as  well  as  of  India.     The 

seeds  bitter,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  mucilaginous.      They 

art-  regarded  in  Egypt  as  the  Lest  of  remedies  for  ophthalmia. — 

(Lindley.)     The  seeds  are  small,  black,  and  flat,  with  a  projection  at 

ad.     An  extract  is  made  from  them  used  to  puiil'v  the  Mood. 

are  also  employed  in  mucous  disorders. — (Pour//'*  l'i/nj.  I'm,/.) 

of  administering  the  seeds  in  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia 

is  to  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder,  and  introduce  a  small  portion,  a 

i  or  more,  beneath  the  eyelids.     It  is  considered  a  dangerous 

application  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  as  its  application  causes  great 

pain. — Phann.  of  India. 

(149)  Cassia  alata  (/,/««.)     Da 

worm  Shrill),  Eso.     Duloo  Munlim,  Ukno.     Wkvtie  Affhatia, Hisd.     Wmi- 
i!uk<illi,  (taeniae  Agliatie,  Tax.     Sveuia-avisue,  Mttta  laiimi.-i,  Ttx. 

Description. — Shrub,  8-12  feet;  branches  spreading,  irreg- 
ularly angled,  glabrous ;  leaflets  8-14  pairs,  obuvatc-obh.mg, 
obtuse,  iuucronate,  glabrous  on  both  -ides,  or  nearly  so, 
I  pair  close  to  the  branch,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
next  pair;   petiole  triangular,  without  glands  ;  racemes  ter- 
minal;  legumes   long,  enlarged   on  each  side  with  n  broad 
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crenulated  wing,  about  5  inches  long  and  1J  broad,  fl<> 
large,  yellow.    Fl.  Sept— Oct— W, <fc  A,  Prod  i  287.— JPtyW 
Icon.  t.  253. — C.  bracteata,  Linn. — Senna  alata,  Roxb.  Fl. 
i.  349. Travancore.     Cultivated  in  India. 

Medical  Uses. — The  juice  of  the  leaves  mixed  with  lime-juice  is 
used  as  a  remedy  for  ringworm  :  the  fresh  leaves  simply  bruised  and 
rubbed  Upon  the  parts  will  sometimes  be  found  to  remove  the  erup- 
tion. Roxburgh  says  the  Hindoo  doctors  affirm  that  the  plant  a  a 
cure  in  all  poisonous  bites,  besides  cutaneous  affections.  The  plant 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  West  Indies.  Its  I 
yellow  tlowers  give  it  a  striking  appearance  when  in  blossom. — 
(Aivlic.  Roxb.)  The  leaves  taken  internally  act  as  an  aperient. 
A  tincture  of  the  dried  leaves  operates  in  the  same  manner  as  senna  , 
and  an  extract  prepared  from  the  freeh  le&Vee  is  a  good  substitute. 
for  extract  of  colucynth. — Pluirm.  uf  I 


(150)  Cassia  auriculata  (Linn.)    Do. 

Arerie,  Tam.     Turwer,  Him     Tanghnlu,  'i 

Description. — Shrub;  young  branches,  petioles,  and  pe- 
duncles pabeacent;  leaflets  8-12  pairs,  with  a  gland  between 
each    pair,   oval,   obtuse    or   retuse,   mucronate,    upper 
glabrous,  under  slightly  pubescent;   racemes  axillary.  D 

mg  as  the  leaves,  many-flowered,  approximated  towards 
the  ends  of  the  branches;  pedicels  compressed;  sepals  slightly 
hairy  ;  legumes  compressed,  straight ;  flowers  3-5  together, 
bright  yellow.  Fl.  Oct.— Dec— IT.  <£■  A.  Prod.  i.  290.— Senna 
auriculata,  Roxb.  Flvr.  fad.  ii.  349. Common  in  the  Pen- 
insula, 

Medical  Una — The  smooth   flattiah  seeds  are  pointed  at 
end,  and  vary  in  colour  from  brown  to  dull  olive.      The  hark  is 
highly  astringent,  and  is  employed  in  the  plane  of  oak-bark  for 

oemas,  &c,  and  has  been  found  a  moat  effici 
Like  as  in  oi  lei  species,  the  seeds  are  a  valued  local  application  in 
that  form  of  purulent  ophthalmia  known  as  •■country  a." — 

Phartn.  iff  India. 

EOOKOJOC    I'ses. — A  spirituous  liquor  is  p]  ime  purts 

of  the  oonntrj  by  adding  the  bruised  bark  t  ion  of  too] 

and  allowing  the  mixture  to  ferment.     The  If  ia  much 

by   the  natives   for  tanning  leather,  and  to  ■  1  \ ■     tl   of  I    buff 

d  iron  employ  the  with 

made  from  the  brai 
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(151)  Cassia  lanceolata  (Ford:)    Da 

I.   Beno.     Sooim-Mukbee,   Hind. 

!'ii.. 

I  n    '    iption. — Annual  ;  stem  erect,  smooth;  leaves  narrow, 

illy  pinnated;  Leaflets  4-8  pairs, lanceolate,  nearly  sessile, 

lv   mucronate,   smooth   above,   rather  downy   beneath  ; 

without  glands  ;  racemes  axillary  and  terminal,  erect, 

stalks  longer  than  the  leaves;  petals  bright  yellow;  legumes 

pendulous,  tihlnng,  membranous,  about  H  mcu  long,  straight, 

tapering   abruptly  to   the  base,  rounded   at   the   apex,  deep 

brown,  many-seeded.    Fl.  Oct. — Dec. — Lindl.  Flor.  Med.  258. 

Bqylt  III.  t.  37.— IF.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  288.— Senna  officinalis, 

V  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  340. Tinnevelly.     Guzerat. 

Mi  Dt<  \l  Uses.— Of  this  pi. ml, '  tnham  states  that  it  is  indigenous 
it,  and  that  by  experiments  made  upon  the  leaves  they 
found    to  bo  equally  efficacious  with  toe  best  Egyptian  or 
Italian   .Senna.     They  are  far  superior  to    the  Senna  brought   to 
Bombay  lrnm  Media,  and  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity.     land- 
lay  -  ried  leaves  form  the  finest  Senas  of  commerce.     Fine 
samples  of  the  Tinnevelly  Senna  were  sent  to  the  Madras  Exhibi- 
li mii,  upon  which  the  jurors  reported  very  favourably.     It  is  satis- 
ark  that  Senna  grown  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
the   P  r  is  highly  esteemed   in    Britain,  and  pieferred  by 
ill  niler  sorts,  as  being  both  cheaper  and  purer.     As  a 
mi, ]niii.  is    particularly  valuable,   if  free  from 
adulteration,      I'nfoi'tiu  es  of  other  plants,  even  poisonous 
are  frequently  mixed  with  the  Senna-leaves,  which  is  the  cause 
Dg  tak.n  ;  this  is  not  the  case  whan  pure  Senna- 
employod,  especially  if  the  infusion  bo  made  with  cold 
i .     The  a                 d  infusion  of  Senna  is  prepared  by  druggists 
by  pouring  cold  water  on  the  haves  and   letting  it  stand  for  24 
,  carefully  excluding  the  air.     Senna  contains  a  volatile  oil 
i  principle  called  ciihartine.     Senna-leaves  are  worth  from  10 
D  rupees  the  cwt.  at  Bombay. — Lindley.     AfamMdfc 


(152)  Cassia  occidentalis  (Linn.)    Do. 
Paynvcrei,  Tam.     Pnyavera,  Mai.    Guhaiida,  Tel. 
I  ii:sri:iPTinN.  —  .Annual;  erect,  branches  glabrous;  leaflets 
.  without  glands  between  them,  ovate-lanceolate,  very 
acute,  glabrous  on  both  sides;  petiole  with  a  large  sessile  gland 

tumid    base;     tl'iwers    I . mj: isl  1- JH-d i c.fllci! ,    Upper    | 

farms  ame,  lower  ones  3-5  b  .  on  a  very 
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short  axillary  peduncle ;  legumes  long  when  ripe,  when  dried 
surrounded  with  a  tumid  border  nearly  cylindrical  ;  He 
yellow.     Fl.  All  the  year.—  W.  £  A.  Prod.   i.  290.— Senna 
occidentalis,  Boob.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  343. Common  everywhere. 

Medical  Ubks. — This  is  very  nearly  allied  to  C.  toph&n  :  tho 
best  distinction  is  the  position  of  the  seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  both 
Indies,  and  is  found  in  this  country  everywhere  among  rubbish. 
The  leaves,  which  are  purgative,  have  a  very  unpleasant  odour.  In 
the  West  Indies  tho  root  is  considered  diuretic,  and  the  h 
liken  internally  and  applied  externally,  are  given  in  cases  of  itch 
and  other  cutaneous  diseases  both  to  men  and  animals.  Tin.'  be 
apply  the   leaves  smeared  with   grease   to  slight  a   plaster, 

The  root  is  said  by  Martius  to  be  beneficial  in  "l>.-tructions  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  incipient  dropsy. —  Wight    Liadley, 


Ponaverlo,  Tam. 

Hi.no. 


(153)  Cassia  sophera  (Linn.)    Do. 

Pyfas  tmgtufln,  Tkl.     Poonam-tagbtim,  Mal.     Kulkasliind*, 


Description. — Annual ;  erect,  branched,  glabrous  ;  leaflets 
6*12  pairs,  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  with  a  Biogle 
gland  near  the  base  of  the  petiole;  racemes  termiiia]  or  axillary, 
few-flowered  ;  upper  petal  retuse;  legumes  long,  linear,  turgid  ; 
when  immature  and  dried,  compressed,  glabrous,  many-seeded  ; 
suture  keeled;  seeds  horizontal  with  cellular  partitions;  t! 
middle-sized,  yellow.     Ft.  Nov.— Feb.—  II'.  &  A.  Prod,  i.  287, 

— Senna  sophera,  RojI.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  347/— RJuttU,  ii.  t.  52. 

Peninsula.    Bengal.     Assam. 

HbdiojlL  Uses. — The  smell  of  this  plant  is  heavy  and  disagree- 
able. Tho  bark,  when  combined  in  the  form  of  infusion,  is  given 
in  diabetes,  and  the  powdered  seeds  mixed  with  honey  in  the  same, 
The  bruised  leaves  and  bark  of  tho  root,  powdered  and  mixed  with 
honey,  are  applied   externally  in  ringworm  as  V 

remarks,  that  "  the  legumes,  when  unripe  and  dried,  ap] 
Hal,  but  when  ripe  and  fresh  are  turgid  and  almost  cylindrical .  from 
not  attending  to  which,  this  has  been  split  into  many."— 

A  in-:  jht. 

(154)  Cassia  tora  {I. inn.)    Do. 
T*e&n,  Mal.     Tagemy,  Tugtishaj-,  Tam.    Tuitiim,  Tel.    ChukooniU,  Bsxo. 

Description. — Annual,  with  b;  leaflets S- 

pairs,  with  a  gland  between  the  1-2  lower  pain,  butwithoul 

the  uppermost*  cuneate-ob  ,  glabrous  or 


VTA. 

jiu  I  ascent  on  the  under  side;  flowers  on  long  pedicels,  upper 

forming  a  short  terminal  raceme,  lower  ones  1-2  together 

on  a  short  axillary  peduncle ;  upper  petals  obcordate ;  legumes 

very  long,  sharp-pointed,  4-sided,  many-seeded,  each  suture 

two-;  flowers  small,  yellow.    Fl.  Oct. — Jan. — W.  &  A. 

'.  i.  290.— Senna  tora,  Boxb,  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  340,  var.  b—  C. 

i,  Lam.  (not  Linn.) — Senna  toroides,  Roxb. — Rhcede  Mai. 

'•  3. Peninsula. 

Medical  Uses. — The  leaves,  which  are  mucilaginous  and  have  a 
disagreeable  odour,  are  given  in  decoction  as  aperients  to  children 
who  suffer  from  fever  while  teething.      Fried  in  castor-oil  they  are 
applied  to  ulcers:  the  seeds  ground  and  mixed  with  buttermilk  are 
used  to  allay  irritation  in  itchy  eruptions.     The  root  rubbed  with 
juice  is  a  good  remedy  for  ringworm.    The  leaves  are  often  ein- 
ed  for  making  warm  poultices  to  hasten  the  suppuration  of  boils. 
-eeds  aro  used  in  preparing  a  blue  dye,  generally  fixed  «  itfa  lino- 
water.     The  leaves  rubbed  are  applied  to  parts  stung  by  bees. — 
//'.)     A  warm  remedy  in  gout,  sciatica,  and  pains  in 
the  joints.     The  leaves  are  used  to  adulterate  Senna,  but  are  known 
by   their   wedge-shaped   and  ciliated  margins. — PowUl  1'unj. 
I 'rod. 


(155)  Cassyta  filifonnis  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Cassythace.k. 

•m,  TaM.    KuUn,  Dpk.    Acatsjn-bulli,  Mal.    Akash-bullec,  Beno.     Pau- 
Mh-tfea,  T«l. 

Description. — Farasitic  leafless  plant ;  spikes  lateral,  as- 
cending; calyx  3-leaved  ;  segments  very  small,  round;  petals 
3,  larger  than  the  oalyxj  flowers  small,  white,  rather  remote; 
bracteas  3-fold,  embracing  the  fructification;  fruit  a  drupe 
with  a  1-seeded  nut,  round.  Fl.  Nov. — Dec. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ltd. 
ii.  314. — Caloditun  Cochin-Chinese,  Lour. — Rhcede,  vii.  /.  4+. 
Peninsula.    Bengal     Cochin. 

Medical  Uses. — This  leafless  thread-like  parasite  is  found  twist- 
Mind  the  branches  of  trees  in  most  parts  of  the  Peninsula.     It 
is  put  as  a  seasoning  into  buttermilk,  and  much  used  fortius  pur- 
iy  the  Brahmins  in  Southern  India.     The  whole  plant  pulver- 
a&d  mixed  with  dry  ginger  and  butter  is  used  in  the  cleaning  of 
inveterate  ulcers.     Mixed  with  gingely-oil  it  is  employed  in  strength- 
ening the  routs  of  the  hair.     The  juice  of  the  plant  mixed  with 
sugar  is  occasionally  applied  to  inflamed  eyes. — Aastrift 
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(156)  Castanospermum  Australe  (Owtn.)    N.  0.  Legumino&s. 

DESCRIPTION. — Tree,  30-40  feet;  leaves  unequally  pinnated, 
leaflets  elliptical,  ovate,  acuminate,  entire,  smooth  ;  Bowers 
bright  saffron-yellow,  racemose;  pod.-  large,  solitary,  and  pen- 
dulous, produced  by  2-years-old  wood,  obtuse,  rather  inflated, 
containing  3-5  chestnut-like  seeds.  /•'/.  March— April — 
Hook.  Bot.  Misc.  i.  t.  51,  52. Cultivated. 

IVonomio  Uses. — This  elegant  tree  was  first  discovered  in  the 
Moreton  Bay,  in  Australia,  and  was  introduced  into 
India  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  grows  rapidly  from  seed,  and  in 
its  Dative  woods  attains  a  height  of  100  feet  Tha  shade  afforded 
by  the  foliage  is  said  to  excel  that  "f  most  Australian  trees.  The 
seeds  are  edible  ;  when  roasted  they  have  the  llavour  of  the  Spanish 
chestnut,  and  travellers  assert  thai  Europeans  who  have  subsisted 
on  them  have  experienced  no  other  unpleasant  effect  than  a  alight 
pain  in  the  bowels,  and  that  only  when  the  seeds  are  eaten 
They  are,  however,  hard,  astringent,  and  not  better  than  Booms. 
The  wood  is  used  for  staves  for  casks.  There  arc  several  large  I 
in  the  Lalbagh  at  Bangalore. — Hook.  Bot.  Misc.  Cleghorn  in  Jovm. 
Agti.  Hort.  8oc  xi  116. 


(157)  Casuarina  muricata  (Ro.ch.)    N.  O.  Casuabisaou. 

;:irinii,  Tiiii.in  MM  arum.  Tam.     Sei  I 

Description. — Tree,  00  feet  high;  trunk  straight*  as  in  firs 
and  pines ;  bark  smooth,  brown ;  branches  (scattered  ;  1< 
vertioeiled,  slightly  furrowed,  jointed,  joints:  ending  in  a  cup, 
in  which  the  next  joint  sits;  stipules  annular;  male  amente 
oylindric,  terminating  the  leaves;  scales  6  to  8  in  ■  rertaoeJ, 
united  at  the  base,  pointed  and  woolly ;  flowers,  as  many  as 
divisions  in  the  vertical;  corolla  2  opposite,  boat-shaped, 
ciliate  Boales  ;    Ulamei  le  ;    anthers  2-lobed. 

dowen  mi  a  different  tree;  amenta  ova],  short,  peduncled; 
scales  6  to  8  in  a  verticeL  with  ■  single  flower  between  < 
OOTOlla  none;  germs  oblong;   style  dividing   into  t 
recurved,  garnet-coloured  portioi 

oval,  size  of  a  nutmeg,  armed  with  the  sharp  points  ,,< 
eda  small,  with  e 

VI,  March — May.— I  \,  Humph, 
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iii.  t    ."w.— C.  litoralis,  Snlisb.  Lam.  lilt.  746,—lloxb, 
Fl.  i  19. 

N  itive  of  the  sand-hills,  on  tht-  soa-siilc,  in  the 
province  of  CI  ;  and  from  i  hence  sent  by  Dr  Buchanan  to 

in  the  courso  of  thirty  j 
I,  it  has  been  introduced  ;ill  over  Southern  [ndia,and  growa 

well,  with   trunks  3J  feet  in  ciroumfcren I  feet  above  ground. 

The  i i ml .. t,  according  to  Wight,  ia,  without  exception,  the  i-t r.  ■: . 

i  known  Ebr  bearing  croaa  atnina     Itsweigh  rioueobj«c- 

1 1 •  'ii  i  for  many  pnrpoaea,     A  brown  dye  baa  been  extracted 

the  bark  by  M.  Jnlea  Lepine  of  Pondiohssy. —  (Jury-   Rtp. 

It  requires  a  light  sandy  soil     Its  timbe]   in  tho 

bat  of  tho  larch  tir. 
should  lie  gathered  before  they  open,  and  should  be 
ii  a  dry  place.     After  a  few  days  the  seed  will 
be  shod,  and  should  he  sown  as  soon  as  possible.      Tho  young 
plants,  when  6  or  6  inches  high,  should  he  planted  out  in  beds  9 
mohl  •    aparl  ;    and   when  2   or  3   feet   high,  which   they  ought   lo 
leal  than  six  months  from  tho  time  of  sowing,  may  be  trans- 
planted where  required. —  f/y.  .-■/'.•  Report  to  Bomb.  Our/.  1863.)     This 
•  equally  well  near  tho  coast,  on  the   Mysore  plateau,  3000 
a  the  sea,  and  on  the  Neilgherries  at  6000  feet,  and  may  be 
igntcd  from  seed  to  any  extent.     It  grows  rapidly,  and,  not 
casting  much  shade,  would  not  injure  crops  growing  near  it.     It  is 
much  grown  fur  firewood,  but  is  well  adaptod  for  imften  and  build- 
sea.     It  forms  very  pretty  avenues,  especially  in  narruw 


(158)  Cathartocarpus  fistula  (Pers.)    N.  O.  Leouminos-e. 
Pu'l  Ivmmmy.  T.w.    Clioonnay,  Mal.    Rela,  Tu.   Amul- 

t»»,  li  ISO. 

I':  .    middling  size,  with   usually  smooth 

bark  aboul   o  pain,  broadly  ovate,  obtuse  or  retuse, 

petioles   viilh. m   glands;    nice  mes  terminal,  long, 

lax,  drooping;  ilnwera  on  long  pedicel*;  legnmea  oylindric, 

pendnlooi                        smooth,   'lark  brown,   nearly   2   feet    in 
b  :  cells  numerous,  each  containing  1  smooth,  oval,  shin- 
,  immersed  in  black  pulp;  Qowers  bright  yellow,  fra- 
grant     Fl    May — Tunc.—  W   6  A.  Prod,   i.   285.— Cassia 
!;i.  Linn  —Roxb.  Fl.  fad.  ii.  333. Peninsula. 

'din:'  m.  Uses. — The  mucil  pulp  which  Burroonda   the 

seed-  red  a  valuable  laxative.     Ii  biefly  of 

li.  enter*  Into  the  composition  of  confection  of  senna, 
ia  employed  chiefly  in  the  a  oflbe.     It 


CATURUS CEDRELA. 

is  gently  aperient,  and  recommended  to  persons  of  dyspeptic  habits. 
The  flowers,  which  are  fragrant,  are  given  in  decoction  in  certain 
stomachic  affections,  and  the  roots  are  said  to  be  an  excellent  fobri- 
fuge.  The  bark  and  leaves  nibbed  up  and  mixed  with  oil  are  ap- 
plied  to  pustules.  I  >i  Irvine  states  that  he  found  the  root  act  as  a 
strong  p  .  —Ainalie.     Trvintfs  Top.  of  Ajmeer. 

Mj \iio  Uses. — The  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  but  not  1 
astringent  is  of  no  gnat  value.     The  wood  is  close-grained, 
and  when  of  large  size  is  sufficient  for  the  spars  of  native  craft  and 
other  similar  uses. — (Ain-lir.)    Tho  C.  Boxoorgkii,  a  beautiful  tree, 
resembling  the  .-ash,  and   found  on   I  lie   Gingie   hills,   is   of 

rare  occurrence  in  the  wild  state.     Its  timber  is  hard,  and  hand- 
somely marked. — J: 

1(159)  Caturus  spiciflorus  (Linn.)    N.  O,  Eopnonm.vcKA 
Watta-tali,  Mm.. 
Description. — Shrub ;  leaves  long-pctioled,  cordate,  serrate; 
owers  axillary,  spiked,  pendulous,  longet   Ilian  the  \i -..■ 
calyx  3-cleft ;  styles  3 ;    capsule  tricoccous. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
iii.  7G0. — Acalypha  hispida,  Bimn. Travancore. 

Medical  Uses. — The  leaves,  beaten  up  with  green  tobacco-l,;,!' 
ind  infusion  of  rice,  are  usefully  admin',  ulcers. — 

(/.'/,. .-,/,■.)     The  flowers  are  spoken  of  as  a  Bpeoifio  in  diarrhoea,  eilliei 
;iken  in  decoction  or  conserve. — Limlbij. 

(1G0)  Cedrela  toona  {Roxb.)    N.  0.  Cedrelace^ 

Imlian  Maliogany,  Wliito  Cedar,   Eso.      Tuoii-nmniiu,  Tam.     Toi 
Toon,  Beno. 

Description.— Tree,  60  feet;  leaves  abruptly  pinnate; 
leaflets  6-12  pairs,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  slightly  undu- 
lated on  the  margins,  quite  entire  or  slighi  tctly 
toothed,  glabrous;  calyx  small,  5-cleft;  petals  5,  ciliated; 
panicles  drooping,  terminal;  capsule  oblong,  5-celled  ;  de- 
nt; fl, nfl  /rant.  Fl.  May— June. — 
IT.   A  A.  Prod.   L  ISA.— Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  G35. — Corom.  iii. 

t.  238.—  Wight  Iron.  t.  161. Peninsula.     Bengal 

DH  w.   Uses.— The  hark  is  powerfully 

found  ;i  good  remedy  in  i 
and  d  though  not  '  i 

vhn  i. uk.  particularly  whan  united  with  powdered  Bondse  not 
;  and  applied  exti  null]  it  baa  bei  a  1  Bd  in 
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the  treatment  of  ulcers.     Kiimphius  states  Unit  an  infusion  of  this 
in  combination  with  the.  root  of  the  Acorus  ealanuu  (  Vm 
given  in  .lava  in  fevers  and  other  complaints.     Foreter  con- 
rspecially  useful  in  bilious  fevere  and  inveterate  diarrhoea 
arising  from  atony  of  the  muscular  fibre. — A  in.dic. 

isomo  Uses. — The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  like  mahogany, 
but  lighter,  and  not  so  close  in  the  grain.     It  is  much  used  for  fur- 
niture and  various  other,  purposes.     It  is  usually  found  in  dry  de- 
forests up  to  4000  feet  elevation.     It  is  culled  8uti  and 
.1'in  district,  Kal  KUHngion  die  ^eilgherry  slopes, 
■ad  Sandaru   \'-n:hu  in  Tinnevelly.     It  is  often  used  as  an  avenue 
(•specially  in  the  Solera  district,  as  it  grows  readily  from  seed. 
In  Assam  excellent  boats  are  made  from  it.     Nees  von  Esenbeck 
analysed   the  bark,  which  indicated    the  existence  of  a   resinous 
astringent  matter,  a  brown  astringent  gum,  and  a  gummy  brown 
Stive    matter  resembling  ulmine.      The    Dowers    are   used    in 
>ro  for  dyeing  cotton  a  beautiful  red. — (Rorb.  Bedd.  Fl.  Bytv. 
I.  in.)     The  wood  is  dense,  red,  hard,  close-grained,  capable  of  high 
polish,  not  subjected  to  worms,  nor  liable  to  warp,  and  durable. — 
PowelFtPwy.  Pr 


(1G1)  Oelastrus  paniculata  (117//./.)    N.  0.  Celastrace.e. 
Stsff-trM,1  hivy,  Tam.     Bavungic,  Tel.    Molkunganec,  Hikd. 

Dkscuhtion. — Climbing  shrub,  unarmed ;  young  shoots  and 
Bower-bearing  bnaohea  pendulous;  leaves  alternate,  broadly- 
oval,  or  ovate,  or  obovate,  usually  with  a  sudden  short  acu- 
minatum, slightly  serrated,  glabrous;  racemes  terminal,  com- 
jii mild  or  supra-decompound,  elongated,  much  longer  than  the 
uppermost  leaves ;  petals  5 ;  calyx  5-partite ;  lobes  rounded, 
cilia'  -ule  globose,  3-celled,  3-G  seeded;  seeds  with  a 

complete  arillus  ;  flowers  small,  greenish.    Fl.  March — May. — 
IK.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  15S.— H'i>///f  Icon.  t.  150.— Roxb.  Fl,  Ind.  i. 

G2L— C.  nutans,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  023. Neilgherries.    Hilly 

"f  the  Concans.     Dlieyra  Dhouii. 

MinitAL  Uses. — The  seeds  yield  an  empyreumatic  oil  (Oleum 
am)  used  in  lamps.     It  is  said  to  be  of  a  stimulant  nature,  ami 
l  medicinally,  having  been  found  a  successful  remedy  in  beri- 
beri.    The  seeds,  owing  to  a  resinous  principle,  have  a  very  hot  and 
biting  taste,     lloylo  says  the  oil  is  a  stimulant  and  useful  medicine. 
It  is  of  ■  riot  colour.     It  is  administered  in  doses  of  a  few 

iy  in  emulsion. — (ltuijlc     MdicohntOH.)     The  oil  is  princi- 
pally ii-.nl  I'or  horses;  also  for  rheumatism  ami  parahsis.      Ii 
as  a  powerful  diaphon  tie  ami  tonic.    The  nil  is  made  by  putting  the 
needs  with    benzoin,  cloves,  nut:;  i    mace   into  a  perforated 
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earthen  pot.  and  then  obtaining  bj  distillation  into  another  pot  below 
a  black  empvrvuiuatie  oil. — P 

l  Celaia  Coxomandeliana  {VakL)    X.  0.  Scropiiui.ari.v 

K     '    .''.::'>  L    Bi  Hi 

DiscupnoK.— Herbaceous,  pubes  [d ;  radical  lee 

lyrat,  •  or  orbioi  lothed;  sepala 

og,  entire  Bub-panicled, 

peduncles  1m  t;  lowers  largish,  yellow ;  nla- 

Mttfct   bearded   with   purple   hairs.      /•'/.    Dee. — Jan. —  VaU. 
i&mk  ui.79.— Ikr.  Prvd.  v  246.— Be*.  Ft  Ind.  iii.  100.— 

Hoot.  Jour.  Bat  L  L  129. a  the  Dcccan. 

Kinks  of  riwrs  and  still  vr.i 

SlunoAt.  Uses. —  i  a  common  weed  En  gardens.    Tin- 

sited  juii  ■  .1  hi  casus  of  acute 

li.-  action  ,\\,\ 
to  lx>  that  of  ii  sod  'it- — (Pk.um.  ../'  India.)    A 

■peeiee  of  this  ordor  poasi  es  is  the/'. 

inv  bitter,  and  Ea  empl 
IV  brine  [Mat,  Had,  Pa*  ogpaKootl 

mdusUini  ii. inn',  and  mentions  its  uso  as  a  tenia 


(1C3)  Oeltis  orientalis  (Linn.)     N.  0.  Ulmacrs. 

liulUn  Kclllc-tree,  Eso.     Mallain-todilali,  MaL.     Cliukan  Tubunna,  Be»o. 

i  >>  H  kiition. — Small  tree,  15  feet;  leaves  alternate,  hilar; 
ibotfc-petiolril,  uvatc-L'onhite,  acuminated,  minutely   Bextated, 
. 1 1 "  i ve,  villous  underneath ;  flowers  axillary,  aggregated 
hort  2-clefl  diverging  peduncles;  calyx  6-parted  ;  male  and 

Darjude  Bo  Oendlyon  a  separate  tree;  drupe  small 

anient,  black  when   ripe,  nut  wrinkled,  L-celled,  1-seeded ; 
Bowers  very  small,  green.    Ft  Nearly  all  the  year.  —  H 

Lui\.  I.  002.-  Ind.  ii.  Go.—R/uede,  iv.  t.  40. O 

maiiilel.     Bengal     Travancore. 

US, — This  tree  is  common  in  most  parts  of  India, 
sex     It  yields  a  gn 
ii,., t  of  th  Che  i  ii  ii.  ;  numerous 

ilatod  tii.i  a  kind  i  '   cloth   d 

..     The  Ii 
! 
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(164)  Oerbera  odollam  (G'o-rtn.)    N.  0.  Atocynaci 

Odnllniu,  .Mm..     Cut-untie,  Tam. 

DEKCKirriuN .—  live.  20  feet  ;  leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  ap- 
proximate, shining;  calyx  5-cleft,  segments  revolute ;  corymbs 
terminal ;  segments  of  corolla  sub-falcate ;  stigma  large  and 
conical,  2-cleft  at  the  apex,  resting  on  a  saucer-shaped  recep- 
tacle, the  circumference  fluted  with  10  grooves  ;  flowers  large, 
white,  fragrant ;  fruit  a  drupe  as  large  as  a  mango.  Fl.  Nearly 
all  the  year.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  Cm.— Wight  Lou,  ii.  t.  441.— C. 
raanghas,  Sims.  Bot.  Mag.  43,  t.  1844  (not  Linn.) — Rhecde,  i.  t. 
39. Salt  swamps  in  Malabar. 

Economic  Uses. — Tho  wood  is  remarkably  spongy  and  white. 

The  fleshy  drupo  is  hanulo6s,  but  the  nut  is  narcotic  and  even 

poisonous,  anil  the  bark  is  purgative.     Tho  trees  are  very  common 

I  winks  of  the  canals  in  Travancore,  and  may  easily  be  known 

n'ir  large  green  fruit*  like  a  mango.     The  natives  in  Trava: 

occasionally  employ  the  fruit  to  kill  dogs.     To  effect  this  it  is  first 

toasted  and  then  covered  with  sugar  or  any  sweet  substance.     The 

result  is  to  loosen  and  destroy  all  the  teeth,  which  are  said  to  fall  out 

chewing  the  lleshy  part  of  the  drupe.     In  Java  the  leaves  are 

usod  as  a  sulwtitute  for  senna. — Ainslie.     Limlley.     Bcmj.  Disp. 


(165)  Obavica  betle  (Miq.)    N.  0.  Piperace*:. 
Bctle-Icaf  Pepper,  Exa.     Vetta,  MaL.     Vetlilee,  Tax.     Pun,  Benq.     Tiuiiala- 

|J  ikuo,  'I'LL. 

scbiption.— Shrubby,  scandent,  rooting,  branches  striated ; 
loaves  membranaceous,  or  the  adult  ones  coriaceous,  shining 
above,  glabrous  on  both  sides ;  the  inferior  ones  ovate,  broadly 
cordate,  equal-sided  ;  slightly  unequally  cordate,  or  rounded  at 
the  base,  5-6-nerved ;  catkins  peduncled ;  male  ones  long, 
slender,  patulous  or  deflexed ;  female  dellexed,  shorter,  long- 
peduncled. —  H'ight  Icon.  t.  1926. — riper  betle,  Linn. — Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  i.  158.— Rheedt,  vii.  t.  15. Cultivated. 

Mbdical  Uses. — The  leaves  in  conjunction  with  lime  are  maati 
catud  by  all  classes  of  natives,  and  for  this  purpose  the  plant  is  ex 
■  vely  cultivated.  'Hie  juice  of  the  leaves  is  regarded  as  a  valuable 
stomachic.  In  catarrhal  and  pulmonary  affection,  especially  of  cliil- 
!  and  smeared  with  oil  aro  applied  in  layers 
over  the  chest.  They  thus  afford  great  relief  to  coughs  and  difGcidty 
of  breathing.     A  similar  application  has  afforded  marked  relief  in 
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congestion  and  other  affections  of  the  liver.  The  leaves  simply 
waruiod  and  applied  in  layers  to  the  breasts  will  arrest  the  secretion 
of  milk.  Thoy  are  similarly  employed  as  a  resolvent  to  glandular 
■VN  llings. — (Pharm.  of  India.)  Dr  Elliott  of  Colombo  has  observed 
Boveral  cases  of  cancer,  which,  from  its  peculiar  characteristics,  he  has 
designated  the  Betle-chower's  cancer. 

Economic  Uses. — The  leaf  is  chewed  by  the  natives  mixed  with 
chunam  and  the  nut  of  the  Areca  palm.  It  has  been  found  wild  in 
the  island  of  Java,  which  is  probably  its  native  country.  Marco  Polo 
writes:  "The  natives  of  India  in  general  are  addicted  to  the  custom  of 
having  continually  in  their  mouths  the  leaf  called  ■  tem-bul ; '  which 
they  do  partly  from  habit,  and  partly  from  the  gratification  it  afloida, 
Upon  chewing  it  they  spit  out  the  saliva  which  it  occasions.  Persons 
of  rank  have  the  leaf  prepared  with  camphor  and  other  aromatic 
drugs,  and  also  with  a  mixture  of  quicklime.  I  have  been  told  that 
it  is  conducive  to  health.  It  is  capable,  however,  of  producing  in- 
toxicating effect*,  like  some  other  species  of  Pepper,  and  should  1"' 
used  in  moderation."  In  Trarancore  it  is  extensively  cultivated, 
hut  only  sufficient  for  homo  consumption.  It  is  planted  in  rows, 
rr»|uirt»  a  moist  situation  and  a  rather  rich  soil  The  leaves  should 
not  bo  pluckod  ihdUciiminately  at  all  seasons,  as  this  is  apt  to  destroy 
Um  plant — Limdkg.     .<•**#. 


(166)  Ghavic*  Roxburghii  (Miq.)     Do. 

U«N«^»W«».  B*t    Thjak^TjJt.     riptiloo,  Tk.     Plpel,  PMpll  mo.'l,  Hind. 

DjaMBKKHfc    Olwa  somewhat  shrubby,  the  sterile  ones 

tho    floriferous    ones    ascending,    dichotouiously 

at  tirst  slightly  downy,  afterwards  glabrous;  iiiferlor 

.  roundish,  broadly  cordate,  acute  or 

obttt  upper  ones  short-petioled  ;  top  ones  Bet 

:  the  items,  oblong,  unequally  cordate,  5- nerved,  all 

'I'"'1-  :  petioles  and  nerves  beneath,  especially 

tinoly  downy,  afterwards  glabrous  ;  male  catkins 

(lUform,  oylitulrica),  with  the  peduncle  as  long  as  the  leaves; 

r,  less  than  half  that  length,  about  the  length 

"I    UM  !'•  -d u nolo.—  Wight  Icon.  L  1928.— Piper  longum,  I. 

i.    154— Jfcwfe,   vii.   t.    14 Hanks   of 

as.     South  Concans.     Ben: 

■  *.— This  r . ■  1 1 ?  i  \ « ■  1  v  milttvsted  ;  the  femak 

of  the  shops       "  '   have  never," 
than  only  as  si 
The  items  an  ant 
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lmt  the  roots  live  several  years  ;  ami  when  cultivated,  usually  yield 
three  or  four  crops,  after  which  they  seem  to  become  exhausted,  and 
require  to  be  renewed  by  fresh  planting.  The  berrios  of  this  species 
of  Pepper  are  lodged  iu  a  pulpy  matter  b'ke  those  of  P.  nigrum. 
I'll'  y  are  at  first  green,  becoming  red  when  ripe.  Being  hotter  when 
unripe,  they  are  then  gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun,  when  they 
change  to  a  dark-grey  colour.  The  spikes  are  imported  entire.  The 
teste  of  the  berries  is  pungent,  though  rather  faint  On  the  Coro- 
:ist  the  natives  prescribe  the  berries  in  an  infusion  mixed 
with  honey  fur  catarrhal  affections.  The  roots  are  given  by  natives  in 
.  tetanus,  and  apoplexy.  These  and  the  thickest  parte  of  the  stem 
are  cut  into  small  pieces  and  dried,  and  much  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses. The  berries  have  nearly  the  same  chemical  composition  and 
■  rties  as  the  black  Pepper,  and  are  said  to  contain  pipeline. — 
[Wight.  Ainslic.  Liudley.)  The  root  is  in  great  repute  among  the 
natives.  It  is  called  Peaphtmoci  in  the  Taleef-Shereef,  where  it  is 
described  as  bitter,  stomachic,  and  producing  digestion.  In  Travan- 
coro  an  infusion  of  the  root  is  prescribed  after  parturition,  with  the 
view  of  causing  expulsion  of  the  placenta. — P/iarm.  of  India. 

(167)  Ohickrasaia  tabularia  (Ad.  Jwm.)    N.  0.  Cedrelace-e. 
Chittagong  wood,  Exo.    Aglay  Marum,  Tax.    Chlkrasaee,  Brno. 

Description. — Tree;  calyx  short,  5-toothed;  petals  5,  erect; 
as  abruptly  pinnated;  leaflets  5-8  pair,  nearly  opposite, 
obliquely  ovate-oblong,  unequal-sided,  obtusely  acuminated, 
quite  entire,  more  or  less  conspicuous,  hairy  in  the  axils  of 
the  nerves  beneath;  panicles  terminal,  erect ;  capsule  ovoid, 
3-oeHed,  3-valved,  dehiscent,  septifragal;  stamen-tube  sub- 
i  vliiulrical,  rather  shorter  than  the  petals,  striated,  with  10 
short  antheriferous  teeth ;  seeds  numerous,  expanding  down- 
wards into  a  wing,  and  imbricated  in  a  double  series  across 
the  cells  ;  flowers  large,  greenish  white.  Ft.  April — May. — 
W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  123.— III.  i.  t.  76— Swietenia  chickrassia, 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  399. Chittagong.     Dindigul  hills. 

Economic  Uses. — The  wood  ia  one  of  those  known  as  the  Chitta- 
gong wood,  and  is  very  close-grained,  light-coloured,  and  elegantly 
d.     It  is  employed  much  by  cabinetmakers  for  furniture.     The 
werfully  astringent,  though  not  bitter. — Roxb.    Jury  Rep. 
Mad.  Bxhib. 

(1G8)  Chloroxylon  swietenia  (Dec.)    Do. 

1 1 -wood  tree,  Esq.     Moodoods,  Vura-maay,  Kodawahporah,  Tail.     Biilo 
Bated* 

In » 'i tIPTIOl ..— Ttee  ;  leaves  abruptly  pinnate;  leaflets  pale- 
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coloured,  small,  numerous,  alternate  or  nearly  opposite,  un- 
equal-sided; calyx  short,  5-partite;  petals  5,  shortly  un- 
guiculate ;  panicles  terminal,  blanched ;  capsule  oblong,  3- 
celled,  3-valved,  dehiscing  from  the  apex,  septifragal ;  n 
about  4  in  each  cell,  extending  upwards  into  a  wing;  flowers 
small,  greenish  white.  Fl.  March — April. —  W,  it  A  I'rod.i. 
— Swietenia  chloroxylon,  Boxb.  Cor.  i.  t.  6 L— Fl.  Ind.  ii. 
400. Cirears.     Mountainous  districts  of  the  Peninsula. 

Economic  Uses. — The  wood,  which  is  of  a  yellow  or  light-orango 
colour  like  box,  is  close-grained.  It  is  durable,  and  «  ill  stand  ini- 
morshm  in  water.     It  is  used  for  naves  of  wheels  in  the  gin 

iit'.n -lory  nt  Madras.  Though  not  a  tree  of  large  size,  planks 
of  1-  or  15  inches  broad  may  be  obtained  bom  it.  It  is  very  suitable 
for  pi.tiuv.ir.uni-.  and  if  well  varnished  will  preserve  its  handsome 
tppaamnoe  far  I  long  time,  .Satin-wood  takes  a  fine  polish,  but  is 
apt  to  split.    It  yields  a  wood  oil. — Roxb.    Jury  Rep.  Mad.  Ekchib. 

At  Paradenia,  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  205  feet  in  span,  chiefly 
constructed  of  Satin-wood,  crosses  the   Mahawalliganga  river.     In 
point  of  8uo  and  durability  it  is  by  far  the  first  of  the  timber-trees 
of  Ceylon.     All  the  forests  round  Batticoloa  and  Trincomaleo  are 
thickly  set  with  this  valuablo  tree.     It  grows  to  the  height  of  100 
feet,  with  a  rugged  grey  bark.     Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  can  > 
its  heavy  beams,  the  natives  only  cut  it  near  the  banks  of  ii 
down  which  it  is  floated  to  the  coast,  whenoe  large  quantities  are 
exported  to  every  part  of  the  colony.     The  richly  -coloun  d    sad 
feathery  logs  are  used  for  cabinet-work,  the  more  ordinary  for  build- 
ing purposes,  every  house  in  the  eastern   provinces  bung  11 
and  timbered  with  Satin-wood. —  (Tnii,  '  u,  i.  13,  1 10.)    The 

true  mahogany-tree  {Swietenia  MahoganC)  was  introduced  into  India 
in  1866,  and  thrives  exceedingly  well  in  the  lower  provinces  of 
Bengal.     It  was  considered  that  its  culture  might  1"'  extended  i 
great  advantage  in  Lower  Bengal,  Assam,  and  Chittagong, 


(169)  Ohrysanthellum  Indicum  (Dec.)    N.  O.  Courosn 

David's  Flower,  BVO, 

Description. — Annual,  herbaceous,  very  small,  glabrous ; 
branchlets  somewhat  naked,  1-hcaded  at  the  apex  ;  haves  of 
different  shapes,  radical  ones  oval,  t  the  base,  upper 

ones  oblong-linear,  3-toothed  at  the  apex  ;  achamia  soniew 
compressed,  very  shortly  emarginftte  at  the  npex,  oallon 
the  margin,  at  cue  place  Unootfa  ami   level    at  aUOthi 

and  Btriated;  Bowers  bright  yellow, — Dec  Prod,  v.  031. 

i  ur. 
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Ikdical  Uses. — This  plan)  is  considered  by  the  natives  boating 
.  aperient,  and  useful  in  affections  ol  the  brain  ad  calculus,  and 

depression  of  spirits. — (Powettt  Pwy.  Prod.)  A 
plant  of'tho  same  family,  the  Chrytanthtmvm  Roa&ntrghii  (Dasv.), 
is  common  in  gardens  throughout  India.  The  flowers,  when  dried, 
form  a  tol  institute  for  chamomile.    The  root,  when  i  hewed, 

mnnioates  a  tingling  sensation  to  the  tongue  as  pellitory,  and 
might  be  used  as  a  substitute.     The  natives  in  the  Deccan  admin- 
tlie  plant,  in  conjunction  with  black  pepper,  in  gonorrhoea. — 
Dah.  Bomb,  Flora,     Pharm.  of  Ind. 

(170)  Cicca  Disticha  {[.inn.)     N.  0.  Euphorbiacrs. 

QooMbOT?,  Esq.    Arunelli,  Tam.     Nclli,  Mat.    Harfaroorie,  Hrab. 

Nukinr,  IIknc.     Rassa  uscriki,  Tel. 

Description. — Small  tree;  calyx  4-parted ;  leaves  pinnated, 
1-2  fcit  long,  often  flower-bearing;  leaflets  numerous,  alter- 
.  stalked,  nearly  orbicular,  1-3  inches  long;  petioles  round, 
smooth,  sometimes  ending  in  a  short  raceme  of  male  flowers; 
racemes  numerous,  terminal,  axillary,  and  from  the  old  buds 
on  the  naked  branches ;  flowers  numerous,  small,  reddish,  in 
globular  head- ,  drupe  3-4  lobed,  grooved,  size  of  gooseberry 
Fl.  May.—Zuull.  Fbr.  Mcd.—Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  672.— Aver- 

rhoa   aeida,   Linn, — Iiheedc,  iii.   t.   47,  48. Cultivated   in 

gardens. 

Medical  Uses. — The  leaves  are  sudorific.     The  round  succulent 
is  subacid,  and  is  eaten  raw,  or  pickled  and  preserved.     The 
seeds  are  cathartic.     The  root  is  violently  purgative,  and  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  leaves  diaphoretic. — Lindky. 


(171)  Cicendia  hyssopifolia  (Adatu.)    N.  0.  GentianaoejE. 

C'Iim  Hind.      Clievukurti,  GulimMi,   Nella-gullio,  Tkl.      Vallarugu, 

Tau.     Kirota,  lit 

Description, — Annual,  herbaceous;  stem  quadrangular, 
angles  slightly  winged;  leaves  opposite,  decussate,  linear- 
lam  rotate,  tapering  at  the  base,  embracing  the  stem  with  the 
short  petioles,  3-nerved,  paler  below  ;  calyx  5-cleft ;  segments 
margined,  reflexed  at  the  point,  permanent,  closely  embracing 
the  base  of  the  mature  capsule  ;  corolla  tubular,  5-cleft;  seg- 
ments spreading,  oblique  at  the  base,  remaining  attached  to 
the  capsule  till  the  latter  bursts;  flowers  6-8  together  in 
axillary   whorls,  sessile,  white;    capsule  2-valved,    1 -celled ; 
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|g  numerous,  small,  rmuiil,  small  white.     Fl.  July — Sept, 

—  Jl'.  it  A. — Lindl.  Fior.  .'/.  <i  520. — Gentiami  hyasopifblia, 

■■oifolium,  WUld.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iL  71. 

Moist    uncultivated  grounds.      Coromandel.      I5ank3   of 

the  Jumna. 

Mr  -ia» — The  whole  plant  is  very  bitter.     It  is  used  as 

•  Ionic  in  wouveiy  from  fevers,  ami  is  a  substitute  for  gentian.     It 
v.'iiod  a  good  stomachic,  and  is  administered  i  [thei  in  powder 
or  dKOdwa.— WifAfc    Lm&Uy. 


I)  Cker  arietlnum  (Linv.i    N.  0,  LmtnmroejSi 

CtaMMW  C»».-k  pra.  BMcal  cru*.  Era    Kadak.MiL.    tU-UUv,  T\ui.    Bsm- 
aafaa>Tau    iW*.  Uuc    Bort-kafar,  Cauaa,  Saw. 

Pssc*irno*\ — Herbaceous,  annual  plant;  calyx  5-lobcd, 
scarcely  gibbous,  segment  as  long  as  the  ah»  of  the  corolla; 
Wavw  unequally  pinnated;  leaflets  ovate,  serrated,  equal; 
stipuVaa  lanceolate,  somewhat  tootln  la  papilionaceous; 

flowers  uxillarv.  bluish  purple ;  legumes  hairy.     Fl.  Sept. — 

;.,— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  881—  Wight 
lev*,  t  20. Cultivated. 

M>  plant  is  employed  by  the  natives  as  a  re- 

ftip>mnt  '  In  tin'  lVccun  it  is  used  by  the  Portugm 

norrhcea;  the  fresh  plant  is  put  into  hot 
water,  and  the  patient  sits  over  the  steam. — (P/tarm.   of  India.) 
>t  the  vegetable,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  oxalic 
do  harm  to  persons  liable  to  calculus,  as  it  leads  to 
the  I  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  bladder.      It  is  raid  to  In- 

biliary  secretions.    When  roasted  like  coffee  it  is  reckoned 
aphrodiual,  and  is  also  used  in  flatulency,  dysmi.i,  ami  ratamonia. 

I'mij.  Prod.       Christiana  in  Mad.  Juiini.  r 

iMOMIO  1 '.-.)-,.  — In  Mysore  the  natives  spread  B  doth  over  (he 

"its  to  catch  the  early  dew  ;  liny  then  i  inse  it  out  in  a  vessel, 

wh.-n  ussztrae)  beoomes  ncid,  and  makes  a  pleasant  beverage  mixed 

uilli  wilri.      Mr  Christie  mentions  that  an   acid   (■  I)   ex- 

i  all  parts  of  the  plant,  which  is  collected  by  the  ryot.-  and 

in   i h.-ir  curries  instead  of  vinegar.     The  seeds  are  eaten  by 

natives  in  curries,  cakes,  Arc.     They  ore  very  fattening  to  cattle, 

said  that  in  Europe,  when  people  walk  through  the  fields  when 

this  plant  grows,  the  leather  of  their  shoes  becomes  spoUed  by  the 

\—l.indley. 

(173)  Cinchona  officinalis  (Linn.)     >,'.  (.).  L'l  macejs. 

I'TION. — Tire;    leaves    oblong,    iieuminatcd    at    both 
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ends,  glabrous,  shining,  scrobiculate  beneath  at  the  axils  of 
the  nerves;  limb  of  the  corolla  woolly;  capsules  ovate,  twice 
longer  than  their  breadth ;  stipules  leafy,  free,  deciduous ; 
flowers  terminal,  in  corymbose  pauicles,  tube  red,  petals  snow- 
white  above  ;  bark  ashy. — Dec.  Prod.  iv.  352. Cultivated 

on  mountain-lands. 

Medical  Uses. — Several  species  of  Cinchona  are  now  so  exten- 
sively cultivated  on  the  highlands  of  tho  North- West  Provinces,  the 
lower  slopes  of  tliu  Himalaya,  and  especially  on  the  Neilgherry 
lulls  and  Ceylon,  and  the  bark  has  become  of  late  yoars  so  important 
in  ii  commercial  point  of  view,  that  the  plants  amply  deserve  notice 
in  this  work. 

•  It  was  not  before  1859  that  any  successful  results  attended  the 
introduction  of  tho  Cinchona  into  India.  So  far  back  as  1835  the 
Indian  Government  had  been  fully  alivo  to  the  great  importance  of 
its  introduction  ;  but  for  various  reasons  the  efforts  were  abortive. 
At  last  the  purchase  of  quinine  became  so  great,  and  had  amounted 
annually  to  about  XI  2,000,  that  it  was  determined  to  select  a  person 
to  proceed  purposely  to  the  Cinchona  countries  in  South  America  to 
bring  some  live  plants  for  cultivation  on  the  Neilgherry  hills.  Mr 
Clements  Markham,  being  eminently  qualified  for  the  duty,  was 
m.  The  experiment  succeeded  almost  beyond  expectation  ;  and 
in  1 800  a  great  number  of  plants  and  seeds  had  been  sent  to  the 
hill.-.,  where  their  proper  cultivation  at  onco  commenced,  establish- 
ments being  at  the  same  time  provided  in  Sikkim  and  Ceylon.  Tho 
culture  everywhere  prospered.  Vast  numbers  of  plants  have  been 
raised  from  seeds  atid  cuttings ;  and  the  yield  of  alkalies  is  now  as 
great  as,  or  greater  than,  in  the  native  country  of  the  plant.  Early  in 
1867  there  were  nearly  two  million  plants  in  tho  Government  plan- 
us on  tho  Neilgherries,  and  the  total  area  under  actual  cultiva- 
tion  was  677  acres.  Besides  this,  private  plantations  have  been 
1  in  most  of  tho  habitable  hill  districts  of  the  Peninsula,  in- 
i  hiding  Travancore;  also  at  Darjeeling,  at  Kangra  in  the  Punjaub, 
and  on  the  Mahableshwar  hills  in  Bombay. 

The  results  of  the  cultivation  of  all  tho  species  of  known  value 
up  to  1867  were  communicated  by  Mr  Markham  in  an  interesting 
Hiimmary  published  in  tho  appendix  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  India. 
(See  Appendix  B.)  Since  that  time  the  cultivation  and  produce 
have  continued  steadily  to  increase.  In  a  communication  to  the 
author,  Mr  Markham  writes  that  a  cheap  Cinchona  febrifuge  medi- 
cine manufactured  at  tho  plantations  on  the  Neilgherries  is  very 
nearly  as  efficacious  as  quinine,  and  the  natives  are  taking  to 
■  very  readily.  Five  hundred  and  thirteen  cases  have  been 
ated  in  the  hospitals  with  it.  Eventually  the  plan- 
tations on  tho  Noilghcrries  alone  will  yield  1300  lb.  of  this  pre- 
paration annually,  at  about  eight  annas  ( =  one  shilling)  per  ounce. 
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The  quantity  used   in  the  case3  recently  treated  amounted  to  43 
grains  each. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  annual  average  consumption  of 

lish-made  quinine  in  the  Madras  Presidency  has  been  nearly 

400  lb.,  and  there  will  be  a  yearly  increase.     Th<  100  lb.  of 

quinine  has  been  Rs.  1G.400.     The  cost  of  the  same  quantity  of  the 

febrifuge   preparation    made  at  the  Neilgherry  plantations  by  Mr 

ltroughton  would  be  less  than  Es.  4400,  thereby  effecting  a  saving 

000  a-year.     For  European  quinine  manufacture  the  bark 

of  C.  ofiriiialit!  is  admirably  suited,  as  it  is  so  rich  in  quinine.     In 

additi  jy  to  work,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinine  crystnl- 

wiih  greater,  readiness  mid  purity.     It  is  especially  the  bark  Eds 

export  to  Europe,  though  perhaps  iu  total  yield  the  C.  suecirul 

the  richest.     After  those  two,  perhaps,  tho  C.  euli«aya  is  the  most 

important  at  present.     The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the 

different  species  cultivated  in  India,  their  commercial  names,  and 

London  market  value  : — 


Bpeoli  -■ 

Botanical  names 

Commercial  iiaiuea. 

Valua  por  lb.  of  dry  bark 

iu  tlit  I.'imjou  HiKikcl. 

1 

C.  succirubra 

Red  bark 

2s.  6d.    to  8a.  9d. 

2 

C.  calisaya  i 

0  frutwt      \ 

Yellow  bark 

2a.  lOd.  to  7s.  Od. 

i        ) 

3 

C.  offlninalii 

\.  I'ritusinga 

Original  Loxs  bark 

2s.  lOd.  to  7s.  Od. 

B.  Condamhiea 

Select  crown  bark 

2s.  KM.  to  7a.  Od. 

c,  Criapa 

0.  l.ini'ifolia 

Fine  crown  bark 

2s.  lOd.  to  6s.  Od. 

4 

Pitayo  bark 

Is.  8d.    to  2s.  lOd. 

5 

I  '.  nitida 

Genuine  grey  bark 

Is.  8d.    to  2s.  9d. 

li 

i '.   •[>.  (no  name) 

Fine  grey  bark 
•>ark 

Is.  Sd.    to  2s.  Hkl. 

7 

1 1,  tnicranthi 

Is.  8d.    to  2s.  Od. 

8 

C   Pennriana 

Finest  grey  bark 

Is.  Sd.    to  2a.  lOd. 

9 

C.  Pabudiana 

Unknown 

I'nkuown 

All  tin-  IN  planted  out  on  el  rid  or  on  grass- 

l.ui'l.  in  both  which  place,  thej  t hri %•■.     They  invariably  grow  best 
under  lull  exposure  to  light  and  air;  therefore,  prior  to  being  planted 
on  forest-land,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  away  tho  whole  of  the  on 
forest     No  diminution  of  water  in  the  stream  takes  place  by  tho 
felling  of  forest-trees;  on  the  (outran,  recent  observation' 

•■  that  an  increase  of  water  tal  when  the  upper  gi. 

of  trees  is  removed.     It  is  usual  to  cover  the  'inter  hark  of  the  I 
witl]  moat, a*  i<  pn  te,     By  Qua  rimple  discovery,  the  bulk 

ofthebar]  than  doubled,  rooking  th  iJoid 

M  o    t'ullv  thirty  times  the  quantity  t hut.  ran  be  proound  under 
any  <  i  sing  saves  any  damage  that  would 
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otherwise  be  done  to  the  plants  By  mossing  every  fcwi  rve  "r  eighteen 
months,  tin-  entire  oellulai  bark  of  the  stem  con  be  removed  easily  and 
jury. — M'lrnr's  Reports. 
Tim  mi  miii.it!-  about  the  sixteenth  day  after  sow- 

uid  from  DBS  ounce  of  seeds  from  20,0(11)  to  25,000  plants  are 

ued.  No  species  can  be  successfully  grown  under  the  shade  of 
The  C.  ealuaya  may  require  a  certain  degree  of  shade; 
but  this  oan  only  be  secured  by  placing  the  plants  close  together,  so 
that  they  may  shade  each  other,  leaving  the  robust  ultimately  to 
destroy  the  weaker  in  the  struggle  for  light  and  space.  Neither  can 
the  different  species  be  grown  together,  as  the  luxuriant-growing 
iee  injure  and  ultimately  destroy  the  weaker.  The  total  number 
ni  Cinchona  plants  propagated  on  the  Neilgherries  from  May  1806 
was  nearly  1,123,646,  exclusive  of  100,757  distributed  to  the  pub- 
lic. m—Oovetnnvenl  Record*.     Wloor't  Report*, 

The  powerful  tonic  and  astringent  properties  of  quinine  are  well 
known.  Quinia  is  procured  from  the  bark,  and  is  administered  in 
kind  of  fever.  The  properties  and  uses  of  all  species  are  the 
same.  The  leaves  have  also  been  found  to  contain  tonic  and  mildly 
anti-periodic  properties.  Various  trials  have  been  made  with  them  ; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  although  they  will  not  supply  a 
material  for  the  extraction  of  quinine,  yet  they  will  prove  very  use 
tul,  when  used  fresh  in  decoction  or  infusion,  for  the  euro  of  the 

a  of  the  country.  In  mild  uncomplicated  cases  it  proved  useful, 
like  many  other  astringent  tonics,  but  in  no  way  comparable  to 
quinine  as  an  anti-periodic.     Bat,  besides  in  fevers,  quinine  is  em- 

■d  in  croup,  hooping-cough,  ophthalmia,  erysipelas,  dysentery, 
and  diarrhoea,  and  many  other  complaints.  In  fact,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  opium,  no  single  remedy  has  a  wider  range  of  therapeutic 
uses  than  quinine. — Pharm.  of  India. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  present  species  has  variously  been 
called  <\  .  uritutinga,  C.aeademiea,uid  C.  lanci/ulin; 

but  Di  Hooker  gives  reasons  for  retaining  Liiuuuus's  original  name 
of  C.  officinalis,  the  first  change  of  which  (because  many  species  aro 
truly  officinal,  and  may  bo  substituted  the  one  for  the  other)  being, 
he  maintains,  made  on  insufficient  grounds. 


(174)  Cinnamomum  iners  (Reinw.)    N.  0.  Laura cre. 

Wild  Cinnamon,  Esq.      Darcbini,   Ilrxp.      KAtcarua,   Mal.      Cudiloo-lavang*, 

Description. — Small  tree  ;    leaves  coriaceous,  oval  or  ob- 
long,  nearly  equally  attenuated  at  both  ends,  usually  3-nerved, 
at  veinless,  lateral  nerves  nearly  reaching  the  apex,  shin- 
ing and  glabrous  above,  glaucous  beneath  ;  panicles  equalling 

•  For  further  information  on  Cinchona  cultivation,  4c,  see  Appendix  B. 
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or  exceeding  the  leaves,  slender,  peduncled,  lax,  branchlets 
3-flc-werod,  and  with  the  (lowers  equalling  the  pedicel ;  lobea 
of  the  calyx  falling  off  at  the  middle.  Fl.  Jan. — March. — Dee. 
Prod.  xv.  s.  i.  20. — C.  nitidum,  Hook.  Exot.  Fl. — C.  eucalyp- 
toides,  Nets  in    Wall.  PL  As.  Rar. — C.  Eauwolfii,  Plume. — 

Wight  Icon.  t.  122. — Rhccdi.  i.  I.  u7. Peninsula.     Concans. 

Malabar. 

Medical  Uses. — The  seeds,  bruised  and  mixed  with  honey  or 
mgv,  are  given  to  children  in  dysentery  and  coughs,  and  combined 
with  other  ingredients  in  levers.  The  leaves  have  a  pleasant  aro- 
matic smell  when  bruised.  It  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  the 
cassia  of  the  ancients.  The  natives  use  the  hark  as  a  condiment  in 
their  curries.  The  tree  is  very  common  in  the  jungles  on  the  west- 
ern coast  and  Travancore  forests. — (J.  Grali.  Nimmo.)  The  inner 
balk  possesses,  in  the  fresh  state,  a  powerful  aromatic  odour  and 
taste,  and  by  careful  preparation  is  capable  of  aH'ording  cassia  lignea 
of  good  quality.  The  dried  buds  are  employed  by  the  natives  in 
Travancore,  with  various  combinations,  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
coughs.  They  partake  of  the  carminative  properties  of  Cinnamon 
and  Cassia.  At  the  recommendation  of  Dr  AL  Ross,  tho  Bombay 
(mvernment  now  farms  out  these  troes  in  North  Canara,  by  means 
of  which  a  very  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  revenue. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  cinnamon,  to  which  it  can  handy 
koned  inferior. — Pharm.  qf  India, 


(175)  Cissampelos  Pareira  (Willd.)    N.  0.  Me.ni8permacK;1I. 

Dukh-nirliisce,  Hihd. 

Description. — Twining;  stem  pubescent;  leaves  cordate, 
usually  obtuse  or  acute,  rarely  eniarginate,  sinus  narrow  or 
wide,  upper  side  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent,  under  more 
or  less  pubescent,  or  even  tomentose ;  petioles  inserted  at  the 
margin ;  male  racemes  3-4,  shorter  than  the  petioles ;  sepals 
orbicular,  unguiculate ;  column  of  stamens  longer  than  the 
entire  and  externally  hairy  cup-shaped  corolla ;  female  racemes 
usually  in  pairs,  sometimes  solitary  and  forked  ;  in  BoWBI 
scarcely  so  long  as,  in  fruit  often  longer  than,  the  loaf;  drupea 
hairy;    flowers  very   small,   yellowish.      Fl.   April — Aug. — 

W.  <k  A.  Prod.  i.  14.— Roxl.  Ft.  Ind.  iii.  842. Common  in 

hedges.    Peninsula.     Kajmahal.     NepauL 

Medical  Uses. — The  dried  root  is  nt  first  sweetish  and  aromatic, 
and  afterwards  becomes  intensely  bitter.  It  is  employed  as  a  mild 
tOBM  and  diuretic. — Pharm.  qf  in 
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(176)  Citrullus  Colocynthis  (Sebrad.)    N.  0.  Coctjaanuu 

Culooynth  or  Bi'  Mal.     I'uycooniuli,  Varriccoo- 

nuiltie,  TiM.     I'uUa-kaya,  ']  ..1,  Bknci.     Iiidrawan,  I1 

Inscription. —  Annual;    stems   scabious;    leaves   smooth 

above,  muricate  beneath,  with  small  white  tubercles,  many- 

,  obtuse-lobed ;    tendrils  short ;   female  flowers  solitary ; 

calyx,   tube   globose   and   hispid ;     fruits  globose,  glabrous, 

streaked  ;    flowers   yellow.     Fl.  July — September. — Cucumis 

■■vnthis,  Linn. —  W.  c£-  A.  Prod.  L  342. — Roxb.  Fl.  InJ. 

iii.  179. —  Wight  Icon.  t.  498. Peninsula.     Lower  India  in 

Bandy  plantations. 

Medical  Uses. — The  Colocyntk  plant  is  properly  a  native  of 
Turkey,  but  has  long  been  naturalised  in  India.  The  medullary 
part  of  tin'  fruit,  freed  from  the  rinds  and  seeds,  is  alone  made  use 
of  in  medicine.  It  is  very  bitter  to  the  taste.  The  seeds  are  per- 
fectly bland  and  highly  nutritious,  and  constitute  an  important 
article  of  food  iu  Africa,  especially  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
tot  of  Colocynth  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  useful  of 
cathartics.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  when  fresh,  mixed  with  sugar,  is 
given  in  dropsy,  and  is  externally  applied  to  discoloration  of  tho 
skin.  A  bitter  and  poisonous  principle  called  Colocynthine  resides 
in  the  fruit,  the  incautious  use  of  which  has  frequently  proved  fatal. 
An  oU  is  extracted  from  tho  seeds,  used  in  lamps.  Before  exporta- 
tion to  Europe,  tho  rind  is  generally  removed  from  the  fruit.  In 
medicine  its  chief  uses  are  for  constipation  and  the  removal  of 
visceral  obstructions  at  the  commencement  of  fevers  and  other  in- 
flammatory complaints. — AvnAia.     L'mdlaj,  Flor.  M 

.Slieep,  goats,  jackals,  and  rats  eat  Colocynth  apples  readily,  and 
with  no  bad  effects.  They  are  often  need  as  food  for  horses  in 
Sriihlr,  cut  in  pi'  >  ee,  boiled,  and  exposed  to  the  cold  winter  nights. 
They  are  made  into  preserves  with  sugar,  having  previously  been 
ced  all  over  with  knives,  and  then  boded  in  six  or  seven  waters, 
until  all  the  bitterness  disappears.  The  low  Gypsy  castes  eat  the 
kernel  of  the  seed,  freed  from  the  seed-skin  by  a  slight  roasting. — 
in  Loud.  Journ.  Bot.  iii.  76. 


(177)  Citrus  aurantium  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Au&ARTUCKm 

range,  Eao.    Kitclilec,  Tam.     Kichilie,  Tkl.     Naringee,  Hind.    Kuiula- 
■  uio. 

Description. — Tree,  20-25  feet;  spines  axillary,  solitary; 
young  shoots  glabrous ;  leaves  oval,  elongated,  acute,  some- 
times  slightly   toothed;    petioles  more   or   less   dilated  and 
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winged  J  flowers  white,  large ;  fruit  orange-coloured,  roundish 
or  ovoid,  usually  depressed,  rarely  terminated  by  a  small 
knob;  rind  with  convex  vesicles  of  oil ;  pulp  sweet.     Ft.  I 

—  W.  <fc  A.  Prod.  i.  97.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  in.  302. Circars. 

Aurungabad.     Cultivated 

Miiikai.  DSSB, — It  baa  been  remarked  that  the  Orange 
instance  of  r  plant  having  at  oi 

and  nourishing  fruit.  India  and  China  are  the  native  eountiiea  of 
tlir  Sweet  '  Irange.  Dr  Royle  found  two  plants  having  the  character 
of  the  lemon  and  citron,  growing  wild  in  the  forest  at  the  base  of 
the  Himalaya  He  has  also  stated  that  a  kind  of  lime  grow-  in 
the  jungles  at  Ruugpore.  The  Orange  is  indigenous  in  Silliet  and 
mi  iho  slopes  of  the  Xeilgherry  mountains. 

There  are  several  varieties  cultivated  in  India.     Those  of  Sautgur, 
near  VeUore,  are  much  aateemed    The  Mandarin  Orange  has  a  : 

.  and  is  found   in   tlie   N.  .  where  it  is  Called 

Vumbla  nabta.  The  large  China  Orange  (Hurra  chin)  is  a  fine 
smooth-skinned  and  sweet  kind.     Another  -  -  the  ikin 

died  the  Caffrie  Orange,  a  ivreet  and  pleaaant-l 
fruit.     The  common  of  the  country,  called  rTodain  Hi; 

•  and  Kitehlee  in  Tamil,  is  of  an  indifferent  flavour.  The 
Hindoo  Yvtians  think  thai  Oranges  are  great  purifiers  of  the  blood 
and  improve  the  appetite.  The  rind  is  well  known  as  a  useful 
carminative,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  hitter  infusions  in  eases  of 
dyspepsia.     Oranges  are  used  to  form  v.  fumes  ami  pomades, 

and  the  flowers  distilled   produce  oral  r,   used   in  cook 

medicine,  and  as  a  perfume ;  hut  the  chief  use  of  the  Sweet  <  >; 
is  for  tho  dessert.  nt  of  the  ripe  fruit   i<  1 1 ^« - ■  1  .it t : 

li  is  in\  aluable  in  scurvy.     The  rind  | 
and  added  to  magnesia  and  rhubarb  affords  a  grateful  tonic  to  the 
stomach  ii  ,i  dyspepsia  ted  pulp  is  an  excellent 

"PPlicaUcu  to  fcBtid  ulcere.— (4irwlts.     floj  arks: 

••So  groat  a  diveraitj  of  opinion  being  entertained  regarding  the 
d,ir,M'  bethel  they  should  con.-; 

sl" '  !  m  difficult  to  say  wliat  are  such  if  only 

m  a  state  of  cultivation  ;  hut  as  Borne  are  still  found  wild,  an 
opinion  may  )„•  formed  at  least  respecting  those.    In  the  valleys 
within  the  Himalaya  1  have  seen  two  plants 
wud — one   called   Byovrae,  the  othet    B  —the  first 

having  the  Qharactexutica  of  the  citron,  and  the  other,  eaDo 

i~.ee,  those  of  tho  h  ■  th.  when  transferred  to 

1 1  their  peculiai 
'j'""'  a  Turner  in  bis  travels  in  Thibet, 

1  °  ^"iid  Orauges  delicious,  ami  that  many  orange-l 
trees  wci.  A  the  foot  of  the  hill  war, — 

{lurner'a  Th.  .367.)     Citr,..  .  the  shaddock  or 
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pnmplemoose,  docs  not  appeal  indigenous  to  India,  aa  its  d 
Batavi  itimhoo,  or  Batavian  lime,  denotes,  as  remarked  by  Dr  Rox- 
burgh, it  being  an  exotic;  anil  as  it  retains  its  characteristics  even 
win  re  it  does  not  succeed  as  a  fruit,  it  may  also  be  reckoned  as  a 
distinct  species.  I  fed  therefore  inclined  to  consider  as  di.-tiiicl 
species  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  citron,  and  shaddock,  without  being 
■Ma  to  say  whether  the  sweet  kinds  should  be  considered  varie- 
'i  I  ho  acid  or  ranked  us  distinct  ■pedes.'1 — (Rmjle  Him.  />'<>'  ) 
Thr  most  full  information  mi  this  difficult  ^nus  is  contained  in 
Risso's  work  on  'The  Natural  llistory  of  Orange-Tree*,'  lately 
translated  by  Lady  Reid. 


(17S)  Citrus  bergamia  (Rixso),    Do. 

Ber"  I.inio,   Emo.      Eroomitelioe-namiciim,   MaL.     Elcmltrliuin, 

Tam.     Neiuiii*  Puudoo,  Tel.     Neoiuboo,  Hihd.     Ncboo,  lSt.su. 

Description. — Shrub  or  small  tree  ;  leaves  oblong,  more  or 
less  elongated,  acute  or  obtuse,  under  side  somewhat  pole ; 
lea  more  or  less  winged  or  margined;  flowers  usually 
small,  white;  fruit  pale  jvlluw.  pynfonn  or  depressed;  rind 
with  Tesioles  of  fragrant  oil ;  pulp  more  or  less  acid.  Fl. 
April— May.— W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  98.— Citrus  acida,  Bcccb.  Fl 
Ltd.  iii.  390. Peninsula.     Bengal 

Medical  Uses. — Lime-juice  is  much  used  in  medicine  by  native 
practitioners.  Tiny  conaidei  it  to  possess  virtues  in  checking 
bilious  vomiting,  and  to  be  refrigerant  and  antiseptic.  It  probably 
possesses  all  the  virtues  attributed  t"  the  lemon.  An  ooacnoo  muo% 
used  by  perfumers  is  prepared  from  the  flowers  and  fruit, — Aiudic. 


(179)  Citrus  limonum  (Rlsso).    Do. 
Lemon,  Eno.     Korea  Neboo,  Btxo. 

DESCRIPTION, — Small  tree ;  young  branches  flexible;  leaves 
oval  -  oblong,  usually  toothed ;  petioles  simply  margined ; 
II  i were  white  tinged  with  red,  fragrant.      Fl.  .March — May. — 

II'.  A  A.  Prod.  i.  98.— C.  medica,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  392. 

Foot  of  the  Himalaya. 

Medical  Uses. — The  useful  parts  of  the  Lemon  are  the  juice  and 
the  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  volatile  oil  of  the  outer  rind.  The 
of  Lemons  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  orange,  from  which  it 
only  dill'ers  in  containing  more  citric  acid  and  less  syrup.  The 
quantity  of  the  former  ia  indeed  so  great  I  hat  the  acid  has  been 
named  from  the  fruit,  acid  of  Lemons,  and  is  always  prepared  from 
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it.  The  ample  expressed  juice  will  not  keep,  on  account  of  the 
syrap,  extractive,  mucilage,  and  water,  which  nan  it  to  ferment. 
The  yellow  peel  is  an  elegant  arom  •  .  and  is  frequently  employed 
in  stomachic  tinctures  and  infusions,  and  yields  by  expression  or 
distillation  water,  and essential  oil.  much  used  in  perfumery. 

Fresh  Lemon-juke  is  specific  in  tho  prevention  and  cure  of  scurvy. 
and  i*  also  a  powerful  and  agreeable  antiseptic.     Citric  nil  ifl 
used  with  great  success  for  allaying  vomiting;  with  this  intention 
it  is  mixol  with  carbonate  of  potass,  from  which  it  expels  the 
beaue  acid  with  aikrreeoenco.     Lantonjaiee,  as  well  as  lime-juit 
also  an  ingredient  in  many  pleasant  refrigerant  drinks,  which  are  of 
gre.it  use  in  allaying  febrile  heat  and  thirst.      Lemon-juice,  like 
Other  vegetable  acids,  is  given  to  comet  acidity  in  the  stomach. 
'..<vating  the  p  »t  organ  it  not  only  prevents  the  for- 

mation of  an  excess  of  a  useful  in  the  same  way  in  bflioaa 

and  remittent  fevers,  especially  when  combined  with  port-wine  and 
cinchona  hark.  yod  internally  to  excite  the  nervous 

system  after  narcotic  poisoning,  but  should  not  be  used  till  all  the 
i  substance  lias  been  removed  from  the  stomach,  othi 
i  effects  may  prove  tlio  reverse.     Slices  of  Lemon  are  applied  with 
good  effect  to  scorbutic  and  other  sores. — Don.     I.uuilcij. 


(180)  Citrus  medica  {Linn.)    Do. 

Citron,  ENO.     Beg-poora,  Beno.     Leeraoo,  HrsD. 

Description. — Shrub ;  young  branches  rigid ;  leaves  oblong, 
pointed;  petioles  simple ;  flowers  white,  tinged  with  red ;  fruit 
i.l,  duply  furrowed  and  wrinkled,  terminated  by  a  knob; 
pul]!  wry  slightly  acid.     Fl.  April — June. —  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i. 
Iloxb.  Fl.  Ind-.  iii.  392. Foot  of  the  Himalaya     Cul- 
tivated in  the  Peninsula. 

Economic  Uses. — The  Citron  is  supposed  to  bo  the  same  as  the 
Median  apple  which  was  introduced  into  Greece  and  Italy  from 
ia  and  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  at  an  early  period.  It  was 
cultivated  in  Judeo,  and  the  fruit  may  be  seen  as  a  device  on  Samari- 
tan coins.  To  the  present  day  the  Jews  make  a  conserve  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  invariably  used  by  them  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
The  ancients  attached  medical  virtues  to  tho  fruit,  for  Theophrastus 
in  his  history  of  plants  says  that  it  was  an  expedient  of  poisons. 
"  The  Median  territory,  and  likewise  Persia,  have  many  other  produc- 
tions, and  also  the  Persian  or  Median  apple.  Now,  that  tree  has  a 
kef  very  like  and  almost  exactly  the  some  as  that  of  the  bay-treo, 
tho  arbutus,  or  the  nut:  aud  it  has  thorns  like  the  prickly  pel 
hlnk-thorn,  smooth,  but  very  sharp  and  strong  ;  and  tho  fruit  is  not 

it,  but  is  very  fragrant,  and  so  io  leaves  of  tho  I 

And  if  any  one  puts  one  Of  tho  fruit  among  his  clothes,  it  keeps  them 
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from  the  moth.  And  it  is  useful  when  any  one  has  taken  poison  inju- 
rious to  life  ;  for  when  given  in  wine  it  produces  a  strong  effect  on  the 
bowels,  und  draws  out  the  poison.  It  is  serviceable  also  in  the  way 
of  making  the  breath  sweet:  for  if  any  ono  boils  tlio  inner  part  of 
tho  fruit  in  broth  or  in  anything  else,  it  makes  his  breath  smell 
sweet  "  Virgil,  who  baa  imitated  ibis  passage  in  his  second  Georgia, 
mentions  also  that  the  fruit  was  used  in  asthma : — 

"  Media  btt  tristea  auceos,  tnrdumquo  saporem 
Felicia  moli :  quo  non  pnesentius  ulliim, 
Pocala  si  quando  snjvre  infecore  novercas, 
Miacuernntque  herbas  et  non  innoxia  verba, 
Auzilium  venit,  ac  membria  agit  atra  venena, 
'  ingeni  uibos,  faciemque  simillinia  lauro  ; 
Et,  si  non  alium  late  jactaret  odorcm, 
Laurua  crat :  folia  haud  ullia  labrntia  ventia  : 
Floa  ad  prima  tcnax  ;  animas  ct  olcntia  Medi 
Ore  fovont  illo,  ct  senibus  incdicantur  anhelis." 

—Qcorg.,  ii.  126-135. 

Tliere  are  threo  principal  varieties  now  cultivated  in  Europe.  The 
fruit  itself  is  seldom  eaten,  but  is  generally  preserved  and  made  into 
confections.  The  outer  rind  yields  a  volatile  oil.  In  China  there  is 
a  largo  variety  known  as  the  lingered  Citron,  so  called  from  its  lobes 
separating  into  fingers  of  different  shapes  and  sizes.  The  rind  is  very 
fragrant^  from  the  quantity  of  aromatic  oil  which  exists  in  it.  On 
this  account  the  Chinese  place  it  on  dishes  in  their  apartments  to 
perfume  the  air. — G.  Dun. 


(181)  Cleiatanthua  patulus  (Mullrr).    N.  0.  Euphorbiacm. 
Jtguru,  Tel. 

Dkscription. — Large  tree  ;  stipules  small ;  leaves  shortly 
petioled,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  acute  or  obtuse  at  the  base, 
cuspidate,  acuminate  at  the  apex,  entire,  glabrous ;  flowers 
B  or  less  sessile,  axillary,  sub-glomerate,  and  arranged  in 
short  axillary  interrupted  spikes;  calycine  segments  oblong- 
ovate;  petals  shortly  unguiculate,  hairy  at  the  back;  bracts 
ciliated ;  ovary  hairy  ;  capsules  tuberculated.  Fl.  March — 
July. — Dec.  Prod.  xv.  s.  2,  505. — Cluytia  patula,  Roxb. — 
Bridelia  patula,  Hook,  at  Am.  But.  Beech.  212. — Amauoa  In- 

dica,  Wight  Icon.  t.  1911. — liuxb.  Cor.  t.  170. Crrcar  moun- 

Courtallum. 

Economic  Uses. — The  timber  of  this  tree,  which  is  of  a  reddish 
colour,  is  hard  and  durable. — (Roxb.)  It  has  been  recommended  for 
railway-sleepers,  as  well  as  other  useful  purposes. 
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(182)  Olerodendron  infortunatum  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Verben h -i: 
Peragn,  Mal.    BockiuU,  Tel.    Bhant,  Bekq. 

Description. — Under  shrub,  2-3  feet ;  branchlets  quadran- 
gular ;  leaves  long-petioled,  rounded  or  ovate-cordate,  the  upper 
ones  ovate,  entire  or  dentate,  strigose  and  hairy  on  both  sides ; 
panicle  terminal,  large,  spreading,  naked  ;  flowers  white,  tinged 
with  rose  inside,  the  calyx  increasing  and  turning  red  after  the 
flower  withers ;  drupe  black  within  the  increased  calyx.  Fl. 
Feb.— March.— Linn.  FL  Zeyl.  232.— Dec.  Prod.  xi.  G67.— V..1- 
kaineria  infortunata,  Roxb. — C.  viscosum,  Vent, —  Wight  Icon. 

t.  1471.— Bot.  Reg.  t.  G29.—Rhcede,  ii.  t.  25. reninsula. 

Belgaum.     Bengal. 

Medical  Uses. — A  cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for  chiretta,  as 
a  tonic  ami  auti-periodic.  The  fresh  juice  of  the  leaves  is  employed 
by  the  natives  as  a  vermifuge,  and  also  as  a  bitkT  tonic  and  febri- 
fuge in  malarious  fevers,  especially  in  those  of  children. — Phana.  of 

India. 

(183)  Olerodendron  serratum  (Blunn).     Do. 

Tsjeru-teka,  Mal.     Chiru-dekku,  Tam. 

Description. — Shrub ;  young  shoots  four-sided ;  leaves  op- 
posite, 5-10  inches  long,  and  broad  in  proportion,  serrated  ; 
poniclea  terminal ;  flowers  pale  blue,  with  lower  lip  indigo- 
coloured    Fl.  May — June. —  Wight  Icon.  1. 1472. — Volkameria 

serrata,  Linn. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  62. — Bhtede,  iv.  t.  '!'.). 

Courtallum.     Bombay.     Cultivated  in  Travancore. 

Medical  Uses. — In  the  Northern  Circars  the  root  is  known  by 
tU"  name  of  Gunta-Bkarity'is,  and  is  largely  exported  for  medical 
purposes.     It  is  used  by  the  natives  in  febrile  and  oat&rrhal 

tions. — (I'lmrm.  of  India.)     The  leaves  boiled  with  oil  and  bi 
arc  made  into  an  ointment  useful  as  an  application  in  cephalalgia  and 
ophthalmia.    The  seeds  bruised  and  boiled  in  butter-milk  arc  slightly 
aperient,  and  are  occasionally  administered  in  cases  of  dropsy. — 
Aimlie.     llheedc.     J.  Gruh. 


(184)  Cleyera  gymnanthera  (W.  ty  A.)    N.  O.  Tkrnstr 

Description.  —  Tree;  leaves  cuneate  -  obovat.  or 

shortly  and  obtusely  poiutcd,  coriaceous,  entire;   peduncles 
twice  as  long  as  the  petioles,  2-edged;  anthers  dotted 
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Little  d  the  connectivnm,  without  bristles;  sepals  five, 

with  two  persistent  bracteolea  at  their  bass;  petals  five,t 
,  alternating  with  the  sepals;  Btsmena  distinct,  adhea 
the  base  of  the  petals;  fruit  baccate,  3-8  celled,  Beeds  two 
llowiah     FL  Hay — July. —  W, 

Wights  Nntghmry  Plants,  i.  19. Ootaca- 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1  •  I. 

nomic  Uses. — This  large  tree  ts  oonunon  about  Ootscamund. 
lie  timber  is  of  a  reddiah  colour,  nod  considered  by  the  natives  to 
i  strong  and  durable. —  Wight, 


(185)  Clitorea  Ternatea  (Linn.)    N.  O.  Laocntnoaa. 

Bhlonpo  Knspi,  Shunkoo-pusbpa,  Mai.     Rarka  Carton,  Tail    NaUa-gM  I 
uagia,  him..    CTpant-jiU,  Braa 

Dl  i  ss. — I 'limbing  herbaceous  plant;  calyx  5-cbl'i  ; 
leaves  nm  ijually  pinuated;  leaflets  2-3  pairs,  oval  or  ovate; 
stem  pubescent,  peduncles  short,  axillary,  solitary,  1-flowi 
bracteoles  large,  roundish;  flowers  resnpinate;  legumes  slightly 
inbi  scent,  1-celled,  many-seeded;  flowers  white  or  blue.  FL 
ill  the  year.— W.  A  A.  Prod.  i.  205.— Iloxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  321. 
le,  viii.  t.  38. Common  in  the  Peninsula 

Medical  Uses. — Thepowah  i  are  a  useful  purgative.*    The 

root  is  used  in  croup  :  it  sickens  and  occasions  vomiting.     It  is  also 

itivc  to  children,  and  is  also  diuretic.    I  >!'  the  two  varii - 

I  hat  with  tin-  white  Bowers  is  said  to  be  the  best.    Dr  O'Shaugh- 

nessy  states  that  he  repi  atedly  tried  the  root  in  order  to  ascertain  tho 

1 1  nil.  of  i:.s  alleged  emetic  effects,  but  tin'  results  were  not  satisfactory, 

ml  be  could  not  recommend  its  oae. — Roaib,     Beng.  l)isp. 


I    COCCU1US   villOSUS  (Drr.)       X.  O.  Mk-\'I-['I:|(M\ 
Dkr,  Faridbuti,  IlixD.     Doosra-tiga,  Tbl.     Hujer,  Brao. 

scription. — Twining  shrub;  leaves  on  old  branches,  cor- 
date-orbicular  or  hastate,  3-lobed,  obtuse  or  retuse.mucronuhtti •; 
hoots  oblong,  cordate  ox  acute  at  the  base,  more  or 
downy ;  petals  about  equal   to  the  filaments ;    racemes 
ciliary,  not  half  the  length  of  the  leaves,  of  male  flov 
.bed  and  corymbose,  of  femaU  simple  and  1-3  flowered  ; 

In  oomttnatSon  with  .  Mini  of  tad  ient  buatira. 

is  also  a  useful  i  catt  is  trifling,  a>  tin- 

teed*  ore  cosily  procurable. 

10 
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nuts  of  the  drupe  rcuiforrn,  compressed;  flowers  small,  greenish. 
Fl.  Oct. — Dec. — W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  13. — Menispermum  villo- 

sum,  Lam.  (not  Roxb.) — M.   hirsutum,  Linn. Peninsula. 

Bengal. 

Mkdioal  Uses. — A. decoction  of  the  B  mixed  with  pi 

and  goat's  milk  isgivenin  rheumatism — dose,  half  apint  every 
It  is  said  to  be  laxative  and  sudorific.  When  under  this  treatment, 
the  natives  make  a  curry  of  the  leaves,  which  they  recommend  to 
their  patients.  The  leaves,  when  agitated  in  water,  render  it  DlOCihv 
ginous ;  this  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  drank  when  fresh  made  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  ]  lint  twice  a-day,  is  given  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhcea. 
If  suffered  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  the  mucilaginous  parts  separate, 
contract,  and  float  in  the  centre,  leaving  the  water  clear  like  M 
wine,  and  almost  tasteless. — Roxb.     Ainslie. 


(187)  Gochlospennum  gossypium  (Dec.)    N.  O.Ternstroemia 

TMutlcoo-mnrum,  Tam.    Tsclicinu-pnngvo  Mvruni,  Mal.    C'onda  gongu-Claitu. 
Tkl. 

1 1] SB)  imi'TION. — Tree,  50  feet;  leaves  palmately  5-lobed,  lobes 
acuminated,  quite  entire,  upper  side  becoming  glabrous.  ;  under 
tomentose  ;  sepals  5,  oval-oblong,  unequal,  at  length  reflexed, 
the  2  exterior  ones  smaller;  petals  5,  auarglnate,  onequal- 
sided;  capsules  shortly  obovate;  seeds  numerous,  somewhat 
reniform;  flowers  large,  yellow,  panicled;  peduncles  somewhat 
jointed  at  the  base.     FL  Mareli— ApriL     W.  <f-  A    fted  i.  87. 

— Bombax  gossipinum,  Linn. — ifaco.  Fl.    Ind.  iii.  169. 

Ti-avancore.     Coromandel.     1  In  id  war. 

Economic  Uses. — The  seeds  are  rarronnded  with  a  soft  silky 
cotton,  apparently  of  little  value,  exoepi  for  itoffing  pfllowa  The 
rielda  a  gum  Bailed  Outeera,  used  as  a  substitute  forTragacanth 
in  the  Xi.rth-W.--t  Provinces.  This  gammy  sabBtanm exudes  I 
ererr  part  of  the  tree,  if  broken.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  s.  India, 
and  is  conspicuous  when  in  blossom,  from  its  large  yellow  flowers. 
— Royle. 

(188)  Cocoa  nncifera 
Cocoantit-palm,  Eso.    Tayng»,  Tam.    Tenga,  Mau     NarikuUm,  Tciiluia,  TrL. 

Description. — Spathe  axillnrv.  eylindrio,  oblong,  terete, 
bursting  longitudinally  ;  Bpadu  ■  so,  windi 

male  flowers  Dimerous,  approximate,  Beadle,  above  the 
calyx  3-aepaH  ts  minute, broftdlj  cordate, 
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fotualc  flowers  usually  one  (occasionally  wanting)  near  the 
base  of  each  ramification  of  the  spadix;  corolla  6-petalled. — 

Rurb.  Fl.  Ltd.  iii.  til 4 .— l:ha:dc,  i.  I.  1-4. Shores  of  equi- 

il  Asia  and  its  islands. 


Mr.niCAL  Uses. — The  freshly-prepared  oil  is  of  a  pale-yellowish 
d  almost  inodorous,  bat  niter  a  few  days  acquires  a  pecu- 
li:ir  rancid  odour  and  taste.     It  ia  much   used  for  liniments  and 
other  external  applications.     It  is  often  employed  as  a  local  appli- 
i  in  baldness,  and  ia  loss  of  hair  after  fevers  and  debilitating 
diseases.     It  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil  with 
i  ;  but  in  such  cases  it  was  not  the  commercial  oil  hi  its 
ite,  but  the  oleine  obtained  by  pressure,  refilled  by  1 
betted   with  alkalies,  and  then  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled 
water.     Its  prolonged  use,  however,  is  attended  with  disadvantage, 
■uuch  as  it  is  apt  to  disturb  the  digestive  organs,  and  induce 
djazrhna.     The  expressed  juice  or  milk  of  the  fresh  kernel  has  been 
ssfully  employed  in  debility,  incipient  phthisis,  and  cachexia. 
In  large  doses  it  proves  aperient,  and  in  some  cases  actively  pur- 
gative, on  which  account  it  has  been  suggested  as  a  substitute  for 
castor  oil. — Ph'irm.  qf  India, 

Economic  Uses. — The  principal  distribution  of  the  Cocoa-palm 
lies  within  the  intertropical  regions  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
iring  a  mean  temperature  of  72°.     It  is  cultivated  in  great 
abundance   in   the   Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  Ceylon,   the 
i  J  everywhere  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago.    It  thrives  best  in  low  sandy  situations,  within  the  influence 
le  sea-breeze  ;  and  although  it  grows  far  inland  on  the  cont  inent, 
ever  found  in  places  distant  from  the  sea,  the  vigour  of  the 
palm  ie  lees  than  if  cultivated  in  those  maritime  situations  which 
nature   has   evidently  determined  should   be   its  best  and  propor 
locality.      Few  if  any  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  so 
bk  to  man  in  those  countries  where  it  is  indigenous  as  the 
■ant-palm,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  plant  which  can- 
not be  applied  more  or  less  to  some  use  by  the  inhabitants  of  tropical 
ehmatea     i  if  I  t,  the  chief  are  the  od  from  the  nuts,  the 

nuts  themselves,  the.  fibres,  the  leaves,  the  stem,  and  the  toddy  ;  but 
before  detailing  these  separately,  it  may  bo  as  well  to  give  a  short 
mt  of  the  palm   itself,  its   history,  cultivation,  Ac.     Man; 
DJate  have  enumerated  the  manifold  uses  of  the  Cocoa-palm,  and 
urn  especially  Kcempferand  Louxeiro  have  collected  much 
hie  information.     One  of  the  earliest  accounts  is  that  by  Marco 
Polo,  whose  description  of  the  "  Indian  nuts,"  as  he  terms  them,  is 
rkably  accurate.     When  speaking  of  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Arch:  be  says  :  "  The  Indian  nuts  also  grow  here,  of  the  size 

of  a  i:  ataining  an  edible  substance  that  is  sweet  and 

.nt  to  the  Uste,  and  white  as  milk.     The  cavity  of  this  pulp  is 
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filled  with  a  liquor  ideal  as  water,  cool,  nnil  better  flavoured   and 

than  wine  or  any  other  kind  of  drink  whatever."     Sir 

John   Mandevilie  also    mentions    the  "great   nut   of  India;"   and 

another  ancient  writer  baa  said  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 

ty  in  1688:  "  The  Cocoanut-pabn  is  alone  sufficient  to  boild, 
rig,  and  freight  a  ship  with  bread,  wine,  nratar,  oil,  vinegar,  i 

and  other  conn Lities,     I  have  Bailed,"  he  adds,  "in  vessels  w 

the  bottom  ami  the  whole  oargo  hath  been  from  the  munificence  of 
thie  palm-tree."    Though  there  are  several  varieties  enumerated  bj 
RumpMus,  yet  they  have  all  been  resolved  into  thi 
which  one  only  is  indigenoUB  in  !!:■■   Boat,   the  other  two   b 
natives  of  ISra/il.     Fortunately  ao  prolific  a  plant  requires  littli 
in  its  cultivation,  and  being  essentially  maritime,  thrivi 
those  situations  when  other  trees  would  perish  or  decay;    In  Ceylon, 
whore  greater  win.-  than  elsewhere  is  bestowed  n]  iltivation, 

it  is  considered  best  that  they  should  doI  1"'  planted  too  i 
together.  The  soil  should  Brat  be  carefully  cleared  from  wi 
The  nut  should  not  be  \    placed   in  the  earth,  but 

position  favourable  for  germination,  attention  to  which  is  somewhat 
important  to  the  future  perfection  of  the  bee.    The  nut  Bhoul 
quite  ripe  before  1"  ted  in  the  ground,  and  the  hole 

be  dug  with  the  slightest  labour,  it  b  tdent  to  cover  only 

two-thirds  of  the  nut,    In  three  or  four  months  the  out  begins  to 

inate.      The  usual   time  for  planting  on  the  western  coat 
before  the  rains;  and,  unless  the  nut   is  :  d,  do  further 

watering  is  required  in  the  hot  season,  the  internal  moisture  of  the 
nut  being  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  tl.  plant  for 

nearly  a  year.     After  that  time  the  palm  requires  watering  ■ 
a-day  until  the  fourth  "i-  fifth  year,  the  routs  being  carefully  heaped 
with  earth  to  avoid  too  much  exposure  to  the  air.     B< 
no  further  care  is  requisite,     From  the  fifth  to  the  i  ax  it 

ording  to  the  situation  and  soil,  anil  conti 
bearing  from  seven  The  tree  is  in  il 

vigour  from  t-  to  thirty  yean  of  age,  and  will  attain  the 

age  of  a  hundred  years.     In  the  third  year  of  its  growth  the  6 
begin  t<>  fall,  one  new  frond  appearing  at  the  end  of  every  month, 
ads  fall  more  frequently  in  hot  than  in  rainy  weather.     Of 
th-'-io  there  are  about -S,  mote  or  less,  in  a  full-grown  tn 

le  tree  then-  arc  about   12   bi  nuts,  one 

hearing  the  dry    nuts  .ailed  alum, 

another  spadix   the   ripe  ones,  palled    Mam  Most  of  the 

young  fruits  fall  nil,  utily  a  few  coming  to  i»  rfeetion  ;  but  as  from 
In  to  l.i  nuts  on  in  are  produced  on  "tic  branch,  a  - 

treo  may  produce   bom  BO  to  Inn  on  as  re- 

i|iiiriug   so   little   attention,  it   may  easily   '  Bed    hoK    much 

value  is  attached  to  their  ;,  ad  on  the 

.    the 

produce  of  tin  palm.     '1  '!■ 
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to  5  rupees,  according  to  circumstances.     A  y 

"raged  at  a  few  anna.-,  bo  that  the  profit 
red  from  a  lar  ion  ia  very  considerable.     D  will  now 

necessary  to  enumerate  th  to  which  the  several 

iy  be  Applied,  and  first  among  theui  may  bo 
lentic 

The.  Oil. — This  ia  procured  by  lirst  extracting  the  kernel  from  its 

outer  integument  or  shell,  and  baOiag  it  in  water.     It  is  then 

pounded  and  subjected  to  strong  pressure.     This  being  boiled 

a  slow  tin',  the  oil  Boats  on  tb  This  is  skimmed  otF  as  it 

'i  boiled  by  itself.     Fourteen  ox  fifteen  nuts  will  yield 

::s  of  oil     A  Bomevhai  different  practiee  obtains  on 

the  Malabar  coast.    The  kernel  is  divided  Into  hall  .Inch 

are  laid  on  shelves,  and  underneath  is  placed  a  charcoal  fire  in  older 

10  dry  them.      Alter  two  or  three  days  they  are  placed  on  mate,  and 

kept  in  the  enn  to  dry,  after  which  they  an  put  in  a  jinaa.    When  the 

w.  II  extra)  ted  by  this  method,  a  hundred  nuts  will  yield  about 

is  and  a  half  of  oil     This  is  the  method  usually  resorted 

when  the  oil  is  required  for  exportation  j  the  former,  when  merely 

teed  for  culinary  purposes.     <  if  late  years  the  application  of  steam, 

ially  to  a  press,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  oil,  has  been 

attended  with  the  greatest  advantages.     Cocoanut-oil  in  India  is 

used  chiefly  for  culinary  purposes,  burning  in  lamps,  &c,  and  in 

:  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles.     The  oil  bee 
Kilid  about  7o".      It  is  said  that  its  consumption  in  Europe  is  likely 
to   di  wing   partly   t"   the    new   means   of  purifying   tallow, 

candles  equally  g 1  as  those  made  from  CoooanttVoi]  are 

Great  quantities  of  oil  are  shipped  annually  from  Ceylon 

rn  coast,  and  in  extraordinary  seasons  have  realised 

in  England  £70  a-ton,  oi  upwards:  the  average  price  ia  from  t'35  to 

£40  a-ton.     That  which  is  shipped  from  Cochin  hears  generally  a 

higher  price  than  that  from  Ceylon. 

which  is  the  dried  kernels,  as  also  the  /' 
illy  sent  to  Europe  by  itself  from  Ceylon  and  Cochin     The 
'■•  is  the  refuse  of  the  kernel  after  the   oil  has   been  expressed. 
Ding  to  fowls  and   eat  tie,  and   hums  the  best  manure 
.  ;is  it   returns  to  the  soil  many  of  the  corn- 
pone  rhicb  the  tree  has  previously  extracted  for  the  forma- 
of  the  fruits.     For  this  reason  it  has  bees  round  worth  while 
namit  the  Puonae   to  those  localities  where   the   ('.»,, mint-tree. 
iv  from  the  -aline  soil  of  1  In1  coast.     The  Cocoa- 
palm  abstracts  from  the  soil  chiefly  Biles  and  Boda;  and  where  these 
are  not  in  abundance,  the  trees  do  not  thrive.     Common 
tpplied  to  the  roots  will  be  found  vary  beneficial  as  a  manure, 
to  tin  ben  cultivated  at  any  distance  from  the  sea. 

i   ia  the  fibrous  rind  of  the  nuts,  with  which  the  latter  are 
thick!]  e,,\ ,  o  (J,     Then.'  are  several  ways  of  stripping  the  libroe  from 
isle     I  »ne  ii  by  placing  a  stake  or  iron  spike  in  the  ground, 
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ami  by  striking  (he  nut  on  the  point,  tlie  fibres  are  easily  separated. 
The  bosks  are  first  separated  from  the  nuts,  and  then  placed  in  salt 
or  brackish  water   for  about  1-  or  Id  months  ;  they  are  then  set. 
and  aleans  There  exists,  however,  no  such  necessity  for 

steeping  the  busk  so  long  in  water,  it  having  been  found  tl. 
shorter  ti:;  indent  for  the  purpose.      In  the  Jury  Report  of 

the     Madras    Exhibition,    we    rind:    "It  has    1  D     proved 

that  the  libra  from  the  husk  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  greatly  improved  in 
quality  and  appearance  by  beating,  washing,  and  soaking,  and  that 
the  old  method  of  steeping  in  Bell  water  for  18  months  or  2  years  is 
quite  nnni  ind  that  it  produces  a  harsher  and  dirtier  coir. 

The  tannin  which  this  substance  contains  prevents  the  fibre  from 
ng  ;  but  most  of  the  ooii  of  commerce  is  a  dirty,  harsh  produce, 
very  differeni  I  f  of  the  clean  and  dyed  samples  exhibited, 

h  are  suited  to  a  superior  class  of  manufactures,  as  fine  mats 
and   turn:.  Coir  is  applied   to  many  uses — for  stuffing 

couches  and  pillows,  for  cordage,  -  athiesare 

annually  shipped  to  Europe,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  bru 
mate,  and  carpets,  and  even   hats  and  bonnets  ;   the   latter  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London.     The  fib 
rather  difficult  to  twist;  still  it  is  made  into  ropes  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses in  shipping.     The  characterof  Coir,  aaya  Royle,  has  long  been 
established  in  the  ICast,  and  is  now  well  known  in  Europe  as  one  of 
the  beat  materials  for  cables,  on  account  of  its  strength,  lightness, 
and  elasticity.     These  cables  are  further  valuable,  being  durable, 
.'■iilarly  when  wetted  with  salt  Watl 
Numerous  instances  have  been  related  of  ships  furnished  with 
cables  of  this  light,  buoyant,  and  elastic  material,  riding  out  ■  storm 
in  security,  while  stronger-made  though  less  elastic  ropee  of  other 
■Is  have  snapped  in  two,  and  even  when  chain  Cables  have 
Indeed,  until  chain  cables  were  so  largely  introduced,  afl  the 
ships  navigating  the  Indian  seas  were  furnished  with  Coir  eal 
cordage,  in  Dr  Wight's  experiments,  broke  at  L'L'l  lb.  weight. 
The  mode  of  extracting  (he  toddy  is  the  same  as  that  used  in 
other  palms  (see  /'<>rassus).    Spirit  distilled  from  the  toddy  is  called 
arrack.     Good  vinegar  is  also  made  from  it.  partial  M  die. 

One  hnndied  gallons  of  toddy  yield  -">  of  arrack.    To  pi 
sugar  or  jaggery,  the  fresh  toddy  is  boiled  down  over  ■  slow 

when  the  syrup  is  further  evaporated  to  the  brown   me 

This  jaggery  is  mixed  with  chnnam  for  making  a  strati 

it  to  resist  great  heat  and  to  (  polish.    The  ; 

lied   T.-iina  -kulloo,  and   Narillie  in  lbikhanie.      If  tat 
sunrise  it  is  very  refii  The  lectors 

iimeiid  it  in'  consumption;    and   it   is  said  that   if  regularly 
taken,  it  is  good  fol  ns  suffering  from  habitd 

The  water  of  the  Rata  be  bricklayers  in  pr 

fine  whitewash,  also  iu  making   the  best 
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certain  portion  of  it  being  mixed  with  Uio  water  in  which  the  « 
are  boiled.  The  -lidl,  when  burnt,  yields  a  black  paint,  which,  in 
fine  powder  and  mixed  with  chunain.  ifl  used  for  colouring  walla  of 
houses.  The  soil  downy  substance  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fronds  is  a  good  styptic  for  wounds,  leoch-bites,  Arc.  It  is  called  in 
TamQ  Tennamarruttoo  punjee,  and  in  Malayalum  Teunam-pooppa. 
like  substance  which  surrounds  the  <  '■>■••  i:i-i 'aim  at  those 
parts  where  the  branches  expand  is  called  Pmaday  in  Tamil,  Con- 
in  Malayi  I  it  is  used  by  the  toddy-drawera  to  strain 
toddj  through.  In  Ceylon  it  is  manufactured  into  a  coarse 
■doth  for  bags  and  coverings,  and  from  these  bags,  again,  ■ 
coarse  kind  of  paper  is  made.  The  Coooamit  cabbage  is  tlie  terminal 
bod  foond  at  the  summit  of  the  tree  ;  but  to  procure  it  the  tree  must 
be  destroyed.  It  makes  an  excellent  pickle,  and  may  also  bo  used 
as  a  vegetable. 

In  addition  to  the  above  uses,  the  leaves  are  employed  for  thatch- 

peoially  in  Malabar,  and  the  stems  for  rafters  of  houses, 

bridges,  beams,  small  boats,  and,  where  the  wood  is  thick,  is  en  D 

used  for  picture-frames  and  articles  of  furniture.     It  is  known  in 

pe  as  the  porcupine- wood,  and  has  a  pretty  mottled  appearance. 

The  nuts,  dried  and  polished,  are  made  into  drinking  cups,  spoons, 

ad  »  variety  of  fanciful  ornaments.     The  midribs  of  the 

I  for  paddles. 

The   natives  chew  the  roots  as  they  do  the  areca-nut  with  the 

betle-leaf,     Abundance  of  potash  is  yielded   by  the  ashes  of  the 

1  'ocoanuts  are  occasionally  fixed  on  stakes  in  the  public 

in   India  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light)  for  which  they  are 

idapted  from  their  fibrous  covering  without  and  oily  substance 

within.      Marine  soap,  or  Coeoanut-oil  soap,  so  useful  for  washing 

in  Bait  water,  is  made  of  soda,  Cocoannt-laid,  and  water.     So 

and  bo  varied  are  the  uses  of  the  Cocoa-palm, — fully  calculated 

to  realise  the  old  saying,  "  Ho  kind  to  your  trees  and  they  will  be 

kind  to  you."* — Rayle'i  Fib.  Plants.   Bimmond*.    Lindlnj.   Ainalie. 


(189)  Coffea  Arabica  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Cinchosaces. 

ftttay,  Tam.     Ban,  kaliwa,  Ahau.     Kawa,  Mal.     K.iwi, 

IllSD. 

DKSCBHTION. — Large   erect   bush,  quite   smooth   in  every 

;    leaves   obloug-lanceolato,   acuminate,   shining   on   the 

upper  side,  wavy,  deep  green  above,  paler  below;  stipules 

date,   undivided;    peduncles    axillary,    short,   clustered; 

■Ua  white,  tubular,  sweet-scented,  with  a  spreading  5-cleft 

limb;  anthers  protruded  ;  berries  oval,  deep  purple,  succulent, 

tided    Bot.  Mag.  t.  1303.— Dec.  I'm,},  iv.  499.—  W.  &  A. 

•  For  further  uses  of  the  Coeoa-rwlm  see  Appendix  C. 


Prod     L    436. —  Wight    Icon.    t.    63. Low    mountains    of 

Arabia     Neilgherries.     Shevaroy  hills. 

us. — The  albumen  of  the  seed*  constitutes  tin-  uo- 
matii  which,  when  dried  and   toasted,  ia  an 

ngrceahle   tonic  and   stimulant,      It  fan   the   power  of 
drowsiness  and  of  retarding  the  ai  deep  for  some  hours,  and 

is  prescribed  medicinally  in  various  derangement  i  and 

in  nervous  headaches.     In  small  d  d  of  Coffee 

is  capable  of  arresting  diarrhoi.      It  it  iven  to  disguise 

taste  of  Danaeous  medich  a,  and  E] 

salts.     A  strong  decoction  of  Cofiee  (an  oonos  has  been 

found  of  great   service   in   allaying   the  si  •.  in   of 

spasmodic   asthma.      In   poisoning    by   opium    or  other    narcotic 
poisons,  a  strong  infusion  of  Coffee,  without   null;  or  sugar,  is  an 
effectual  stimulant.      It.  is  idso  advantageously  given   bo   thi 
prcssion  after  drunkenness. — Lmdlev.Fl.  Med,      Waring,  Thrr. 
BooNOmc  (7asa — The  cultivation  of  tins  staple  is  nowexb 
in  a  surprising  manner,  aii'l  l  of  much  importance.     It 

has  been  pursued  with  great  success  by  private  individuals,  i 
Europeans  having  Bottled   in   Wynaad  and  'IV.: 
mountainous  tracts  on  the   western  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  its 
cultivation.     The  value  of  commercial  Co  ads  upon  the 

tartars  and  form  of  the  lurry,  the  colour  and  flavour.     A  French 

grounds  nuke  an  excellent 
manure,  owing  to  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  the]  contain. 
Bruce,  in  his  'Travels  in  Abyssinia.'  states  thai  the  Coffee-] 
oative  of  Egypt     It  i-  found  in  ■  wild  state  in  the  north  of 
i.  a  district  in  the  province  of  Navea  •.  and  h  is  not  improbable 
that  the  plant  takes  its  name  from  thai  place.     The  first  writer  who 
makes  an;  M  to  it  is  Banwolf,  who  wrote  a  t  m  the 

plant,  of  whose  stimulating  properties  he  speaks  in  tl. 
terms.     Towards  the  and  "!'  the  fifteenth  century  the  plant 
introduced  into  Arabia,  and  from  thence  it  «ras  i  ikon,  in  1690,  to 
via,  by  Van  Hoorn,  then  governor  of  Java     He  cultivated  it 
with  much  success  at  the  latter 

m.     In  1720  the  plant  was  introduced  into  Martinique, 
and  subsequently  into  the  island  of  I'.iiurlmn  and  thi    l 

According  to   tradil  ion,   t  he  '  into 

ire  by  a  Mohai  im,  named  '  len,  who  i 

.  up  hi«  abode  on  the  uninhabited  hills  in  the  Nuggur 
division,  named  aftei   him,  and   where  hi    established 

l   that  In1 
ha,  which  he  planted  ni 
In-    i.  rorj  ni.! 

tin'.;.     The  i  'uir.-e .|.i.iisi    :  known  tl.  t im« 

.il  ,  but  tl 
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t Vint   in  186]   then  were  ol  lanterain 

aloni 

h  a  total  acreage  of  24,149,  of  which  considerably 
than  one  third  is  in  bearing.  The  quantity  exported  in  ten 
had  m  35,000  to  165,000  cwU.,  a  Car  greater  propox- 

:n  i  leylon  in  the  aame  time. 

lly  fifty  bj Lee,  and,  as  at  present 

nslituted,  occupiet  a  verj  wide  range.     Africa,  A-in.  and  America 
ith  North  and  hum  indigenous  species,  but  all  confined  to 

.  either  actually  within  the  tropics  or  within 
■  if  either  aide.     In  Mexico,  Uiazil,  and  Para,  they 
ad.     There  raJ  from  Africa,  while  India  and  hex  inlands 

olaim  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number, —  WighPt  Nei/j.  Ffontt,  i.  83. 

(190)  Coldenia  procumbens  (Linn.)    N.  O.  Ehketiac&e. 

Seni-padi,  Tah.     TMjnogH,  Ilisn.     Humsa-padii,  Tkl. 

ftlWIOK, — Sterna   procumbent,   hirsute  ;   leaves   short, 
etioled,  obovate,  unequally  produced  at  the  base  above  the 
ile,  folded,  coarsely  toothed,  with  adpressed  villous  hairs 
,  hixrate  beneath;  flowers  axillary,  solitary,  mall, 

white;  nuts  wrinkled,  rough.     Fl.  Sept. — Dec. — Linn.  Spec 
82. — J  ix.  558. Common  in  rice-fields. 


The  dried  plants,  mixed  with  Fenugreek  seeds 
id   rubbed  to  a  line  powder,  are  used  to  promote  the  suppuration 


18! 

(191)  Coleus  aromaticus  (Smth.)    N.  0.  L.vmiac&b. 

iiy  Bong*,  Eso.     Ptilhoor-clioor,  ISexo. 

I  nsi  -iuitios.  —  Shrub,    2-3    feet;    branches    tomentoscly 
pubescent,  or  hispid ;  leaves  petdolate,  broad,  ovate,  crenated, 
the  base,  or  cuneate,  very  thick,  hispid  on  both 
BUrfaoos,  ox  clothed  with  white  villi,  very  fragrant,  flora!  b 

lardly  equal  in  length  to  the  calyx ;  racemes  simple ;  wh 
20-30   flowered  or  more;   calyx  tomentose;   tube  of  corolla 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  defracted  at  the  middle; 
throat  dilab  d  ;  lower  lip  a  little  dilated,  boat-shaped  ;  Bo* 
tmaUish,  pale  blue,             omatic.     W.  April. — Deo,  /'..</.  xii. 
f2.  —  Plectranthus  aromatious,  Racb.   FL  Lid.   iii.   22. 

Common  in 

Mb  ml-  Tiii-*  plant,  a  native  of  >'■  is,  has  a 

at  aromatic  odour  ami  pungent  taste,  ai  ng  to  Loureiro 
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is  employed  in  Cochin  China  in  asthma,  chronic  Doughs,  epil 

and  other  convulsive  affection* — (Lour.  Flor.  < 
powerful  aromatic  carminative  given  to  children  in  colic.  It  1ms, 
however,  an  intoxicating  effect ,  ■  property  remarked  by  Long  in  the 
.Tiiurn.  of  the  Agric.  Ilort.  Soc.  of  India,  who  also  states  that  in 
Bengal  the  natives  use  it  in  colic  and  dyspepsia. — {Long,  "I  • 
x.  I?:).  Wigkta  Ittuttr.  ii.)  Every  port  of  the  plant  is  delight- 
fully Engran't,  The  leaves  are  frequently  eaten,  and  mixed  with 
various  urticles  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine. — Roxb.  P/uirin.  of 
Imlitt. 

Another  species,  the  C.  barbatus,  a  native  of  tic   Peninsula,  Gu- 
Knd  Ncpaul,  is  commonly  cultivated  in  garden  of  the  natives 
ut  Bombay  for  the  roots,  which  arc  pickled — J.  Grah 

(192)  Colocasia  antignorum  (Schott.)    N.  0.  Ak.mt.-k. 
Cocoo,  Emo.    Ohama,  Tel.     Kiichoo,  Beno.     BhaUS  Kilnngn,  T,\a. 

Description. — Stemless;  leaves  peltate,  ovate,  repand,  senii- 
bifid  at  the  base;  scape  shorter  than  the  petioles;  spathe 
much  longer  than  the  spadix,  oylindric,  erect;  club  rab- 
cylindrical,  length  of  the  atztheriferons  part  of  the  receptacle  ; 
anthers  many-celled     FL  Sept. — Nov. — Roxb.  /•'/.  Inrf.  iii. 

—  Wight  Iron.  t.  786. — Arum  colocasia,  Linn. Cultivated 

in  the  Peninsula.     Tanjore  in  wet  marshy  grounds. 

Meoical  Uses. — The  pressed  juice  of  the  petioles  is  highly 
styptic,  and  is  even  said  to  arrest  arterial  iuemorrhege,  the  wound 
after  application  healing  by  first  intention.     The  I '.  moon 

much  acridity  in  tin.-  fn  .  and  is  employed   !  >v  the, 

natives  as  an  external  stimulant  and  rubefacient.     Tho  acrid   pi  in 
ciple  is,  however,  very  volatile,  and  by  the  application  of  beat)  or 
simple  drying,  the  roots  become  innocuous. — Pharm.  of  I 

Economic    Uses. — There  are  two  varieties   cultivated    in    lower 
■  I.     Tiny  are  planted  about  the  beginning  of  the  rain 
Of  the  Kala -/.■•  d  petioles  are  eaten  by  the  nai 

Some  varieties  are  seldom  if  ever  eaten. 

Tho  C.  Indica  is  cultivated   in   Bengal   for  its  esculent   stems  and 
small  pendulous  tubers.     There  is  one  variety  with  dark-coloured 
petioles,  but  they  seldom  produce  ripe    ■  >  la     Th     0.  nympha 
is  common  in  Malalur,  where  it  forms  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhal.it 
ants.  —  (Roxb.) 

When    the    Stop   of    C.    nnlii/in  , 
Vititturis),  is  gal  he  red  in,  the  tups  of  the   taben  are   rat  off  ai 
once  replanted.     Th  may  be  eatun  lilv  hut, 

like  the  root,  they  i  >  11  cooked  in  order  t"  destroy  the 

acridity   peculiar   to  01  plants.      A   oonsiderahle   liund 
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varieties  are  known,  some  better  adapted   for  puddings,  soni' 

A,  or  -imply  for  boiling  or  baking.     The  outer  mail 
timtion  chiefly  rest  upon  the  different  tinge  observable  in  the  conn, 
.  stalks,  and  ribs  of  the  leaves — white,  yellowish,  purple. 

(1  !).■?)  Oonocarpus  acuminatua  (Boob.)    N.  0.  Combretacex. 

Pachi-man,  Tki. 

DESCRIPTION.  —  Large  tree;  limb  of  calyx  5-cleft;  petals 
none;  leaves  without  glands,  nearly  opposite,  oval  or  oblong- 
l;tin seollfc .-,  i utii'i',  acute;  when  young,  pubescent,  adult  ones 
glabrous  ;  peduncles  simple,  with  one  bead  of  flowers;  flowers 
small,  pale-greenish.     Fl.  Jan. — Feb. —  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  316. 

— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  443. — Auogeissus  acumiuatus,  Wall. 

IX  mountains. 

ic  Uses. — The  timber  of  this  tree  is  very  hard  and  dur- 
able, ahaoel   equalling  teak,  especially- if  kept  dried,  but  decays  if 
ised  to  water.     It  is  good  for  housebuilding,  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  procure  straight  logs  of  it. — Roxb. 

(194)  Cone-carpus  latifolius  (Roxb.)    Do. 

Yella-mmUi,  Siri-mann,  Tkl.     Vallny-naga,  Vockelie,  Taji. 

ition — Tree;   leaves   alternate  or  nearly  opposite, 
e  entire;  limbs  of  calyx  5-cleft;  petals  none;  leaves  with- 
stands, elliptical  or  obovate,  obtuse,  emarginate,  glabrous; 
ucles  branched,  bearing  several  heads  of  flowers  BOme- 
timea  thickly  aggregated;  fruit  coriaceous,  somewhat  scaly, 
1  solitary;  flowers  small,  greenish  pale.    Fl.  Jan. 
—Feb.—  W.  .i   A.  Prod.  L  316.—  Wight  Icon.  t.  994.— ifari. 

Fl.  Ind  ii  442. — Anogeissus  latifolius,  Wall. Valleys  of  the 

Concan  rivers.     Deccan  hills.     Dheyra  Dhoon. 

«OW0   I'hes. — This  is  a  large  tree  found  on  the  Circar  moun- 

and  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.     The  timber  is  good,  and  if 

kept  dry  is  said  to  be  very  durable.     Ii  is  especially  esteemed  for 

nomical  purposes.     Towards  the  centre  it  is  of  a  chocolate 

it,     For  house  and  ship  building  the  natives  reckon  it  superior 

tv  other  -irt,  except  teak  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more. — 

■'■.) 

The  ashes  of  this  tree  are  said  to  he  in  demand  as  an  article  of 

food  among  certain  wild  tribes,  inhabitants  of  the  forests  about  the 

jherries.     The  demand  for  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  large 

carbonate  of  potash  which  it  yields;  the  diet  of 
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the  same  people  including  a  large  quantity  of  tamarinds.     Tlie  L 
are  used  far  dying  leather.     The  gum  from  the  tree  is  extensively 
employed  in  printing  on  cloth. — 7'. 

(195)  Corchonis  capsularis  (Linn,)    N.  0.  Timaceb. 
Ospralsr  Oorcbonia,  Bus.    Ohinalit*  pat,  Bart. 
Hr.sci.-irTioN.— Aimuiil.  5-10  feet;    calyx   deeply  5-cleft; 
la  5;  leaves  alternate,  oblong-acuminate,  sen-ate!,  two 
lower  Berraturea  tei  initiating  in  narrow  filaments;  peduncles 
short ;  Bowers  whitish-yellow  in  clusters  opposite  the  lea1 
capsules  globose,  truncated,  wrinkled  and  muricated,  5-calied  ; 
seeds  few  in  each  cell,  without  transverse  partitions]  in  ad- 
dition to  the  5  pari iii'  cells  there  are  other  6  alternating, 
smaller  and  empty.     Fl.  June — July. —  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  7::. 
—Wbjhi  /,„,,.  i.  Z\\.—Roxh.  Flor.  Lid.  ii.  681.— Peninsula. 
Bengal     Cultivated. 

"Nomio  TTaaa, — Extensively  cultivated  fur  the  sake  of  its  fibres, 

tally  in  Bengal     Hie  present  Bpecies  may  be  distingoi 
from  all  others  by  th  ing  globular  instead  of  cylindrieaL 

'Flu-  cultivation  and  manufacture  has  been  described  in  the  excellent 
work  of  l'r  Boyle  on  tlio  Fibrous  Plants  of  India.     Aceordu 
his  statement,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  April  01  May,  when  there  is 
a  probability  of  a  small  quantity  of  tain.     In  July  or  August 
Bowers  have  passed.      When  the  plants  are  ripe,  they  being  then 
from  3  to  12  feet  in  height,  thi  Ion  n  dose  to  the  roots,  t 

the  tops  arc  clipped  off,  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  arc  tied  together. 

ral  of  these  bundles  are  placed  in  shallow  water,  with  pressure 
above  to  cause  them  to  sink.     In  this  ;  a  eight  or 

i™  daya     When  the  bark  and  the  static  and  fibres  be- 

come softened,  t  ley  up  and  untied]  they  are  then  broken 

dii  two  feel  from  the  bottom,  the  b&zk  is  held  in  both  bands,  and 
the  stalks  an  taken  off  The  fibres  are  then  exposed  to  the  sun  to 
he  dried,  and  after  being  cleaned  lered  lit  for  the  market. 

These   fibres  are  soft   and  silky,  and  a  liliite  for 

flax;  but  although  the  plant  u  one  of  rapid  growth  and  easy  cul- 
ture, the  fibres  are  very  perishable,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  oSrctun- 
■tance  that  they  lose  much  of  their  value.     The  attention  of  pra 
cal  men  has  been  tinned  to  reined]  us  a  defect  in  one  of  the 

most  useful  products  of  Bengal,  Could  the  fibres  bo  prepare,!  with- 
out  the  lengthened    immersion   in   water,   whet  are  sub- 

utly  liable  to  rot  and  decay,  the  difficulty  might   lw  partially 

it   not  wholly  o'  'I  1" 

he,  that  during  the  time  the  plants  are  in  tl  d  to 

hen  daily  iii  order  to  guard  ■ 
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and  even  after  they  ore  removed  troxo  the  water,  the  low 
tin  stem  in-ar---!  the  root,  which  the  bond  has  previously  hud,  are 
■i  that  they  aro  cut  off  as  useless.     Th  onta, 

have  their  use:  they  are  shipped  "ff  to 
rioa  from  Calcutta  for  the  use  of  paper-making,  preparing  hags, 
Michlike  [nirimses,  and  even  made    into  whisky.     The 
care  of  matching  the  immersed  Jate  until  it  almost  patmfiea,  is  to 
preserve  the  tine  silky  character;  so  ranch  valued  in  fibres  iuten  1>--1 
asnmptiou  in  this  country  inch  care  is  not  taken, 
and  more  durable.     The.  trade  ii 
tderable.     Besides  the  gunny-bags  made  from  the  fibrous 
terns  of  the  plan!  themselves  bw  used  for  ehar- 
for  gunpowder,  (emcee,  basket-wozk,  luaL—Eoyla. 

(IOC)  Corchorus  olitorius  (Linn.)    Do. 
Jew's  Mallow,  Eno.    Ban^njaasaoba,  Hind.    Bhurjet  Pat,  Bi 

I  >i --i  ::!iTins. — Annual,   5-0   foot,  erect;   leaves  altern 

nvalr-aruiniualeil.   Benatt ■<!.   the   two   lower  serratuivs   trniiin- 

Btted  by  a  slender  filament;   peduncles  1-2   flowered;  calyx 

palled;  petals  5;  capsules  nearly  cylindrical,  10-ribbed, 
5-celled,  5-valved;  seeds  numerous,  with  nearly  perfect  trans- 
verse septa;  flowers  small,  yellow.  Fl.  July — August. —  W.  A 
A   Prod.  i.  ~'i. — Roxb.  Fl.  lad.  ii.  581. — C.  decem-angularis, 

b. Peninsula     Bengal     Cultivated 

— Kauwolf  says    this    plant    is   sown    in   groat 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  as  a  pot-herb,  the  Jews 

boiling  the  leaves  to  eal  with  their  meat.     The  leaves  and  tender 

Dj-are  also  eaten  by  the  natives.     It  is  cultivated  in  Bengal  for 

tin  fibres  of  its  bark.  «  hich,  like  those  of  C.  capmdaru,  are  employed 

making  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  known  as  gunny,  as  well  as  cor- 

for  agricultural  purposes,  boats,  and  even  paper,     ltoxburgh 

re  is  a  wild  variety  called  Jinn  pat  or  Wild/wr".    An  account 

of  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  this  plant  at  Dinajepore,  may  l>e 

fmind  in  Dr  Buchanan's  survey  of  the-  lower  provinces  OX  the  Bengal 

'.-.    This  plant  requires  much  longer  steeping  in  water  than 

hemp,  ■    fortnight  or  threo  weeks  being  scarcely  sofBoieat   fin  its 

i.     The  fibre  is  long  and  line,  Bad  might  well  bo  substn 
fur  Dax — Roxb.     Iluyle. 


(197)  Cordia  angustifolia  (Raxb.)    X.  0.  CoSBUBXM. 

Narrow-leoYod  Bi  Hi. in,     Narroovalli,  Tin,     Nukl 

BIPT10H. — Tree,  12-15  feet ;  leaves  nearly  opposite,  Ian- 
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ceolate,  obtuse  or  emarginate,  scabrous ;  calyx  campanulate, 
obscurely  4-toothed ;  corolla-tube  longer  than  the  calyx ;  limb 
4-partite,  with  revolute  edges ;  panicles  terminal,  corymbose ; 
stamens  4 ;  flowers  small,  white ;  drape  round,  smooth,  yellow  , 
nut  surrounded  with  mucilaginous  pulp.  Fl.  May. — Roxb.  Fl. 
■  d.  Car.  ii.  338. Mysore.     Bombay.     Deccan. 

Ecosomio  Uses. — This  tree  was  originally  brought  to  notice  by 
Br  Buchanan,  who  found  it  in  Mysore.  A  libre  is  prepared  from  the 
bark  which  is  made  into  ropes,  and  these  are  used  in  Malabar  for 
dragging  timber  from  the  forests.  It  is  very  strong,  and,  by  experi- 
mental made  at  Cannanore,  supported  a  weight  of  more  than  600  lb. 
The  fruit  is  eatable.  Dr  Gibson  mentions  that  the  wood  is  very 
tough,  and  useful  for  poles  of  carriages,  and  suchlike  purposes.  A 
species  of  Cordia  (C.  Macleodii,  Hooker)  grows  in  the  Coda  very 
furests,  called  Botka  in  Telugu.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  wood,  ninl 
would  answer  as  a  substitute  for  maple,  for  picture-frames  and  so  on. 
It  is  abundant  in  the  forests  near  Mahadeopur,  but  does  not  extend 
to  the  Circars.  It  is  also  indigenous  to  the.  Jubbulpoor  forests,  w 
it  is  called  Deyngcm.  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  tree  described  by 
GrifEths  as  lleiuiyyinni'i  Macleodii. — Bvddome'a  Cat.  of  Trees  in 
Qodavery  Forests. 


(108)  Cordia  latifolia  (floxb.)    Do. 

Brood-leaved  Sepintan,  Eso.    Buro  l.uliooari,  Beno.    Bhokur,  Buralesoora,  I 

Description. — Tree,  12-25   feet;   leaves  roundish, 
entire,  repand,  3-nerved,  smooth  above,  scabrous  beneath ;  calyx 
villous,  campanulate,  with  an  unequally-toothed  mouth ;  ooi 
short,   campanulate ;   segments   five ;   panicles   terminal   and 
lateral ;  flowers  numerous,  small,  white;  drupe  pale-straw  colour, 
covered  with  whitish  bloom ;  nut  surrounded  with  soft  clammy 
pulp.     Ft,   March— April.— Foul.  Fl.  Lid.  i.  581.— Gu,, 
Silhet. 

Medical  Use& — Young  fruits  are  pickled,  and  ilw  eaten  as  \ 
tables.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Sebesten  fruit  not  in,]  by  writers  on 
Indian  Materia  Madictj  ttw  first  with  the  pulp  separable  from  the 
nut,  the  other  a  sin  iller  fruit  with  the  pulp  adhering  to  the  nut.  Tin- 
latter  is  the  sweetest  of  the  two.  The  tree  under  notice  bears  the 
large  kind  of  fruit,  which  is  about  the  nyxa 

producing  the  small  ones.     Lindl 

Sebesten  plums,  Seheslan.  oi  i  Indian 

ml   medicines,  for  which  their  mi 
iibmeil  with  some  ■Stringency,  rec  hem. 
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I  believed  to  have  been  tlio  Pr.rsea  of  Dioscoridos. — Lindley, 
li-xb.      Colebr.  in  As.  Ret, 

(199)  Cordia  myxa  (Linn.)    Do. 

Vi.li-marum,  Mar..    Vidi-marum,  TaM.    Liuora,  Hisn. 
Buhooarl,  BOO,     .Viki-m,  I 

DESCRIPTION. — Tree,  middling  size;  leaves  oval,  ovate,  or 
obovate,  repand,  smooth  above,  rather  scabrous  beneath  ;  calyx 
tubular,  widening  towards  the  mouth,  torn  as  it  were  in  3-5 
divisions;  divisions  of  eorollarevolute;  drupes  globular,  smooth, 
yellow;  panicles  terminal  and  lateral;  nut  4-celled,  tetragonal, 
cordate  at  both  ends,  surrouuded  with  transparent  viscid  pulp  ; 
llowcrs  small,  white.  Fl.  Feb. — March. — Roxb.  Fl.  Iiul.  <</. 
ii.  332.—  Wight  Icon.  t.  1378.— C.  officinalis,  or  Sebestana 
domestica,  Lam. — Rhecde,  iv.  t.  37. Both  Peninsulas.  Ben- 
gal    N.  Circara. 

Mrim  ai.  Uses. — The  fruit  was  formerly  known  among  medical 
writers  as  the  Sebesten,  and  was  occasionally  sent  to  Europe  as  an 
i  Materia  Mcdica.  Horstield  mentions  that  the  mucilage  of 
the  fruit  is  of  a  demulcent  nature,  useful  in  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
up-thru,  and  also  employed  in  Java  as  an  astringent  gargle.  The 
la  are  a  good  remedy  in  ringworm,  being  powdered  and  mixed 
with  oil,  and  so  applied.  The  smell  of  the  nuts  when  cut  is  heavy 
and  disagreeable  :  the  taste  of  the  kernels  is  like  that,  of  fresh  filberts. 
The  wood  is  soft,  and  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  timber  from  which 
the  Egyptian  mummy-cases  were  made.     It  is  one  of  those  used  for 

I  procuring  tire  by  friction.    Graham  states  that  in  Otaheite  the  leaves 
fcte  used  in  dyeing.    The  bark  is  much  used  as  a  mild  tonic  in  Java. 
— Lindky.    Aitulie. 
3- 
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(200)  Corypha  umbraculifera  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Palmace^. 

Talipot  or  Fun  Palm,  Eicu.     Coddapana,  Mat.     Condapanu,  Tall.     Talec,  Bexo. 
SUlalum,  Tm. 

DKseiniTlON.— Trunk  60-70  feet ;  leaves  sublunate,  palmate- 
pinnatifid,  plaited ;  segments  40-50  pair ;  petioles  armed  ;  in- 
e  pyramidal,  equalling  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  calyx 
3-tootlied  ;  petals  8 ;  ovary  3-celled,  1-seeded. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
ii.  177. — Rhixdi,  iii.  t.  1-12  ind. Ceylon.    Malabar.    Malay 

MIC   I'ses. — Tin's  is  the  well-known  Fun-palm   of   Cejrloil. 
rge  broad  fronds  are  used  lor  tnatabing,  and  also  for  writing  on 
with  an  iron  style.     Such  records  are  said  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
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time.    The  seeds  aro  used  aa  beads  by  certain  sects  of  Hind 
dried  leaf  is  to  nlv  used  for  ill  by  all 

ad  shuts  like  a  lady's  us,  and  i-  remarkably  light. 
A  kind  of  flour  or  sago  is  prepared  front  the  pith  of  the  trunk.     Little 
bowls  and  other  ornaments  are  mads  from  the  Data,  and  when  polished 
and  coloured  red,  are  easily  passed  off  foT  genuine  coral. — (/ 
Knatfa  Oaylon.)    The  tnosl  majestic  and  wonderful  "f  the  palm  I 

.Sir  K.  Tennent  (Ceylon,  i.  109),  is  the  Talipot,  the  stem  "I 
which  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  100  feet;  and  each  of  its 
mous  fan-like  leave?,  when  laid  upon  tha  ground,  will  form  a 
circle  of  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  cover  an  area  of  200  superficial 
The  tree  flowers  but  once  ami  dies,  and  the  natives  firmly  h 
that  the  bursting  of  the  spadix  is  accompanied  by  ■  loud  expli 
The   leaves   alone   are   converted   by   tb 

utility.     Of  them  they  form  eoveringt  for  lie  ii  bouses,  an  I  portable 
tonts  of  a  rude  but  efl'octive  character.    But  the  most  inter 
to  which  they  are  applied  is  a  substitute  for  paper,  both  for  b 
and  ordinary  purposes.     In  the  preparation  which  is  the 

term  applied  to  tlie-ia  when  so  employed,  the  leaves  are  taken  whilst 
tender,  and  after  separating  the  centra]  ribs,  they  are  cut  into  strips 
and  boiled  in  spring-water.  They  aro  dried  first  in  lie  shadi  and 
afterwards  in  the  sun,  then  made  into  rolls  and  kept  i 
to  the  market  for  sale.  Before  they  are  fit  for  writing  on  they  are 
subjected  to  a  second  process.  A  smooth  plank  of  Ansa  palm  is  tied 
horizontally  between  two  feci  then  damped,  and  a 

weight  boing  attached  to  one  and  of  it,  it  is  drawn  backward! 
forwards  across  the  edge  of  the  wood  till  the  surface  becomes  per 
fectly  smooth  and  polished,  and  daring  the  ■  •  the  moil 

dries  up,  it  is  necessary  to  renew  it  iill  the  affect  is  comph 
smoothing  of  a  single  Oh  will  occupy  from  15  to  20  minul 
othor  palm  is  the  C.  Ttfiii  CO,  growing  in  Bengal,  the  I  -.>:■■  -  of  w  hi, h 
are  used  for  writing  on  with  an  iron  style, 

N>ng  anil  durable.     II a U  and   uiuhrcllas  aro  a] 
from  them. — //.«■». 


(201)  •Oo8cinium  fenestratum  (OoUbr.)    N.  0.  Uj 

Tree  Turmeric,  Env..     Mara  Mimjcl,  Tav.    .I;ir-l:i-lin|.ln>,  Dox     Kaol-poampoo, 

Dksit.ifhon. — Climbing  plant  with  thick  I 
brandies;  leaves  alternate,  petioled, 
smooth  Mini  shining  above,  very  hoary  below,  aonn 
ni  it  use,  3-9  inches  loi 
than  the  leaves ;  Bowi  mall  globnlai 

UllieN   ,e'. 

r  \v.  Hooker  is  I'lnitr  is.'.  (witi  | 
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from  the  same  bud,  rising  from  the  branches,  on  thick  downy 
peduncles;  the  latter  longer  and  thicker  in  fruit;  calyx  6- 
leaved  ;  ■*!  exterior  sepals  oval,  downy  outside;  3  interior  ones 
longer;  petals  G,  lilanients  very  downy;  style  recurved ;  berries 
round,  villous,  size  of  a  largo  filbert;  seed  1;  flowers  greenish. 
Fl.  Nov. — Dec. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  809. — Menispermum  fene- 
si  ratuin,  Giertn. Aurungole  Pass.     Courtallum.     Ceylon. 

Kraii  u.  (Jan — This  plant,  which  has  long  been  known  in 
•ii,  is  considered  in  that  country  to  be  a  valuable  atom.-; 
The  wood  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  bitter  to  the  taste.  The 
root  in  infusion  is  used  medicinally.  This  is  sliced,  and  steeped  in 
water  for  several  hours,  and  then  drunk.  This  is  the  plant  alluded 
to  by  Ain-lie  (Materia  Tndiea,  ii.  183),  where  he  says  that  the  root, 
which  is  an  inch  in  circumference,  is  commonly  met  willi  in  the 
bazaars,  being  brought  from  the  mountains  for  sale.  It  is  employed 
in  preparing  certain  cooling  liniments  for  the  head,  as  well  as  in  tlio 
preparation  of  a  yellow  dye.  But  its  chief  value  consists  in  its  tonic 
rtiea,  for  which  the  wood  and  bark  are  employed. — LI  mil  •  ■;/. 

(202)  Costus  speciosus  (Sm.)    N.  0.  Zingibebaoes. 
Tsjaua-kna,  Mai,.    Bomms  Kachica,  Tkl.    Keoo,  Hind,  and  BENa. 

Description. — Height  3-4  feet,  spirally  ascending;  leaves 
sub-sessile,  spirally  arranged,  oblong,  cuspidate,  villous  under- 
neath ;  flowers  large,  pure  white.  Fl.  July — Sept. — Roxb.  Fl. 
Iml.  ed.  Car.  i.  07. —  Wight  Icon.  t.  2014. — C.  Arabicus,  J. 

— Amoinuui  hirsutum,  Lam. — Rhwde,  xi.  t.  8. Coromandel. 

Concans.     Bengal 

■Nome  Uses. — A  very  elegant  plant,  found  chiefly  near  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  other  moist  and  shady  places.  A  kind  of  pre- 
serve is  made  from  the  roots,  which  the  natives  deem  very  whole- 
some.    They  are  insipid. — Roxb. 


(203)  Covellia  glomerata  (Mlq.)    N.  O.  Mobaces. 

Dk  S. — Large  tree;  trunk  crooked,  thick,  bark  of  a 

rusty-greenish  colour,  rough  ;  leaves  alternate,  petioled,  oblong 
in  broad  lanceolate,  tapering  equally  to  each  end,  entire, 
slightly  3-nerved,  smooth  on  both  sides;  racemes  compound 
micled,  issuing   immediately  from   the  trunk  or   large 
branches;  fruit  pedicelled,  nearly  as  large  as  the  common  fig, 
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clothed  with  u.    Dak.  Bomb.  Fl.  243  — Mi</ 

Se.  Nat  iii.  S.  i.  35. — Fiona   glomerate,    Roxtt. Western 

eoaat 

IbDHUl   T'sr-s. — The  bark  is  applied  as  an  astringent  to  u! 
and  to  remove  the  poison  of  wounds  made  by  I  tiger  or 
root  is  used  in  dysentery.     The  fruit   is  i  dible,  but  inspid,  ami  is 
usually  found  full  of  insects. —  PowdFs  1'unj.  Prod. 

J"'    Crateva  nurrala  {Ham.)     N.  0.  Caffakdai 

Kkt-tiIi,  MaU     M»riliughui».  Tau.     Martdoo,  Til.     Tspin,  Binni,  Hind. 

Dbscwption. — Tree.  late;  leaflets 

ovate-lanceolate,  acunduat'  I  ones  unequal  at  the  base; 

petals  ovate-roundish;  turns  hemispherioal,  very 

ovoid;  calyx  4-sepalled;  petals  4.  angoiottlatej   berry  stipi- 

tnte.  pulpy  in.-ilr:  11  white,  with   red 

linal    Fl  r  h.—  //".  A  A.  Prod.  L 

— C.   inermia,   Imii.  —  Bheede,  M<d.   ii.   t.  42. Malabar, 

Mysore. 

■  i  -.     In  ii  y  islands,  of  which  ihis  bice  il 

:i  native  as  well  as  of  Malabar,  ii  is  planted  in  burial-grounds,  1*>- 
Baored  to  idols.    The  leaves  arc  somewhat  aromatic, 
alightlj  bitter,  sad  considered  stomachic.   The  rout  is  said  to  po 
itive  qualities.    The  juice  of  the  bark  ia  given  in  oonvuhnoi 
Qatol  1|  boiled  in  oil,  is  externally  applied  in  rheumatism. — 

Aii 

1'Vonomic  Uses.— The  wood  of  I  rghii  ia  soft  and  si 

but  tolerably  tough,  and  is  used  fa  carving  models,  making 
writing-hoards,  and  combs.     At  Jbelum  the  Brail   ia  mixed  with 

i  to  form  a  strong  cement,  and  the  rind  as  a  mordant  in  dyi 
— (Steward  Puty,  Plant*.)    ft  grows  well  on  the  slopes  of  tJ 
Ohauta  and  those  towards  Salem,  as  also  in  the  interior  generally. 


(206)  Crinum  Asiaticum  (Wi/hi) 


Y  I ).  Amauyi.i 

Koson-ctieKn,   'l'n. 


.loo-(*koo,  'nu..    Sookh  dunmn,  I: 
DSBOBXFBOH. — Stemless;    leaves   radical,    linear,    DODO 
8-4  1  pointed,  margins  smooth; 

Rowered ;  Bowers  rob-  h  -'i  terminal 

fasiform  portion,  issninfj  fzom  the  crown,  from  which  noj 

ragrsnt  at 
night ;  ooroili 
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linear-lanceolate,  margins  broad,  with  a  recurved  process  at 
the  apex  of  each.    /'/.  Oct.— Dec— Iioxb.  Fl.  Tnd  ii.  129.— C. 

defixum,  Dot.  Mag.   2208.— Bhetde,   Mai.   xi.  t  38. Both 

1  kmcans. 

HjOIOUi  Uses. — The  leaves,  bruised  and  mixed  with  castor-oil, 

ore  us> 'Till  in  whitlows  and  local  inflammations  of  the  kind.    In  Upper 

India  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  given  in  oar-ache.     In  Java  the  plant 

is  reckoned  a  good  emetic,  and  it  is  also  considered  of  efficacy  in 

ng  wounds  made  by  poisoned  arrows.      The  root,  sliced  and 

chewed,  is  emetic.     The  G.  toxiearium   is  a  variety  indigenous  to 

both  Concans,  and  of  which  Dr  O'Shaughnessy  found  by  experi- 

-  the  leaves  to  be  equal  as  an  emetic  to  the  best  ipecacuanha ; 

but  recommended  its  only  being  resorted  to  when  the  latter  cannot 

be  procured.     The  plant  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in 

.  and  flowers  nearly  all  the  year. — Roxb.     J.  Grah. 

(/Shaughnetsy. 


(20G)  Orotalaria  juncea  (Linn.)    N.  0.  LF.acMTNOs.E. 
San-hemp  plant,  Esq.    Wuckoo  or  Jiuiupa  nar,  Tax.    Shanamoo,  Tkl,    Sura, 

Description. — Small  plant,  4-8  feet,  erect,  branched,  more 
or  less  clothed  with  shining  silky  pubescence  or  hairs;  branches 
terete,  striated;  stipules  and  bracts  setaceous;  leaves  from 
narrow  linear  to  ovate-lauceolate,  acute  ;  calyx  deeply  5-cleft, 
ely  covered  with  rusty  tomentum,  the  3  lower  segments 
usually  cohering  at  the  apex ;  racemes  elongated,  terminating 
every  branch ;  flowers  distant ;  legumes  sessile,  oblong,  broader 
upwards,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  tomentose  and 
many-seeded  ;  flowers  yellow.  Fl.  Nov. — Jan. —  W.  &  A. 
Pnd.  i.  185.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  259—  Cor.  ii.  t.  193.— C. 
Benghalensis,  Lam. — C.  tenuifolia,  Roxb. — C.  fenestrate,  Sims. 
But.  Mag. Peninsula     Malabar.     Bengal. 

DO  Uses. — This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  fibres  in  many  parts  of  India,  especially  in  Mysore  and 
tin   Deccan.     These  are  known  by  different  names,  according  to  the 
localities  where  they  are  prepared.     In  some  places  the  fibre   is 
known  as  the  Madras  hemp  or  Indian  hemp,  but  this  latter  appella- 
tion is  iucorrect     It  is  the  Wnckoo-nar  of  Travancore,  the   Suttfl  of 
d,  and  so  on.     The  mode  of  preparation  dill  "is  from  that  of 
other  fibres  in  one  particular  especially,  the  plant  being  polled  np 
its,  and  not  cut    After  the  seeds  are  l>eaten  oul.  the  stems 
-'•"1  in  running  water  for  five  days  or  more,  and  the  fibres 
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are  then  separated  by  the  finger*,  which  process  makes  it  snmcwh.it 
expensive  to  prepare.     Dr  Gibson  asserts  that  the  crops  repay  tin 
labour  bestowed  on  thera,  as  the  plant  is  suited  for  almost  any  soil. 
When  ]iroi>».Tly  prepared,  the  fibres  arc  strong  and  much  rained  in 
the  home  markets.     In  this  country  they  are  used  for  fishing-nets, 
cordage,  canvas,  paper,  gunny-bags,  &c.  «C— the  lnti 
derived  from  the  word  Ooni,  t  J  i  ■  •  native  name  fin  the  fibre  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.     In  the  'Report  on  the  Fibres  of  S.  India' 
stated  that  the  fibre  makes  excellent  twine  for  Bi 
ous  other  similar  articles.     The  fibres  are  much  stronger  if  li 
salt  water.     They  will  take  tar  easily,  and  with  careful  prepai 
the  plant  yields  fuss  and  hemp  of  excellent  quality.     It  is  greatly 
cultivated  in  Mysore,  and  also  in  Rajahmundry.      In  the  I 
triot  it  is  a  dry  crop,  planted  in  November  and  cut  in  Match,     The 
yellow  flowers  resemble  those  of  Spanish  broom,    II  requin 
but  not  too  much  moisture.     Samples  of  the  Sunn  fibre 
to  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  also  to  the  Madias  Exhibition  of  I 
•  in  those   forwarded   t<>   England  Mr  Dickson  reported  that  these 
fibres  will  ut  all  times  command  a  market  (when  properly  prepared) 
at  £48  bo  E60  a-tan,  fin  twine  or  common  purposes;  and  when 
pared  in  England  with  the  patent  liquid,  they  become  so  soft,  fine, 
and  white,  as  to  bear  comparison  with  flax,  and  to  be  superior  to 
Russian  flax  for  fine  spinning.     In  the  latter  state  it  is  valued  at 
£80  a-ton.     In  several  parts  of  India  tho  price  varies  from  R.  1   to 
rand  ;  in  Calcutta,  about  Rs.  5  per  maund — and  the 
prices  both  in  the  latter  place  and  Bombay  are  gradually  in 

[perimentc  made  on  the  strength  of  the  fibre,  it  broke  at  407 
lb.  in  one  instance.     Largi    quant 

market.     What  is  known  as  Jubbulpore  hemp  is  the  prod 
i.  nuifolio,  which,  according  to  Wight,  is  ■  mere  variety  of  I ' 
Royle,  howevi  r,  and  other  botanists,  think  thai  it  is  a  distinct  plant 
Tt  is  said  in  y  ng  fibre,  but  probably  nol  very  dill 

ftoni   the  Sunn.  —  Royle,     Jury  Report  <rt  on  Fib 

India, 


(SOT)  Oroton  tiglium  (Linn.)     X.  n 

-in.    NiTvuium, Tan. 

'I'i.i.    Jnn  ■  •  '•   rind  i"  !.'.     J .  [    :.  Demo. 

Dbscbbtioet.—  Small  tree  with  a  few  spreadta 
leaves  alternate,  ovate-obloi  ith,  acuminate,  3-1 

nt  tin-  ba  id  when  young  with  ruinate  .stellate  ba 

petioles ohannellei]  5-oleft;  petal  oolly; 

terminal;  upper  flow  lower  ones  female; 

i ne  Bide,  bin  i  en- 

veloped ia  n  thin 


ei:uzuriK>i:.\. 
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PI  April — Tune.— JIV//<<  Icon.  t.  lOU.—I?oxb.   Fl.  Ind.  iii. 
G8J.  .  ii.  /.  33. Coromandel    Travanoore. 

Mjdii  u   i  sbs. — The  seeds  yield  the  well-known  Croton-oQ.   They 

•  ■  sua  of  i  iloe,  and  ore  considered  one  of  the  most  drastic  pur- 

ea  known.    Tea  or  twenty  seeds  have  beer  knows  to  kill  ahorse 

reducing  the  most  violent  diarrhoea,     Tho  usual  way  to  get  the 

to  roast  tho  seeds  and  then  compress  them.  The  colour 
is  brownish,  01  brownish  yellow,  soluble  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 
So  powerful  is  its  action  thai  a  single  drop  of  the  oil  applied  to  the 
tongue  is  considered  niffioienl  to  insure  the  full  results,  especially  in 
incipient  apoplexy,  paralysis  of  the  throat,  or  difficulty  of  breathing 

tig  from  these  causes,  even  should  the  patient  be  insensible  at 
the  l line.  But  this  must  be  of  the  pure  oil,  lor  it  is  often  adulterated 
with  olive,  castor,  ot  purging  nut  oil.     It  is  also  employed  in  visceral 

i  uction,  and  occasionally  in  dropsy.  Tho  seeds  mixed  with  hi  may 
and  water  are  often  applied  to  obstinate  buboes  in  native  practice. 
I'll  ■  expressed  oil  of  the  seed  is  a  good  remedy,  externally  applied,  in 
rhnimatism  and  indolent  tumours.  Rheede  says  that  the  leaves 
niMied  and  soaked  in  water  are  also  purgative,  and  when  dried  and 
powdered  are  a  good  application  to  snake-bites.  If  the  leaves  are 
chewed  they  inflame  the  mouth  and  lips,  and  cause  them  to  swell, 
having  a  burning  sensation.  Tho  mode  of  preparing  the  oil  in 
by  pulverising  the  seeds  ;  tho  powder  is  then  put  into  bags, 
placed  between  sheets  of  iron,  left  to  stand  for  a  fortnight  and  then 
till.  red.  Alcohol  is  then  addod  to  twice  tho  weight  of  the  residue. 
Much  caution  is  requisite  to  avoid  injury  from  the  fumes  which  arise 
during  the  prooeea  The  wood,  which  is  bitter-tasted,  is  gently  emetic 
and  powerfolly  sudorific. — (Aindie.  Roxb.  LmdUy.)  Tho  seeds 
of  the  ''.  fioli/mi'lrum  are  reckoned  a  useful  purgative.  The  natives 
mix  them  with  water,  administering  two  or  three  at  a  time,  according 

iicumstances. — Roxb.     Lindley. 


(208)  Crozophora  plicata  {Ad.  Jung.)     N.  0.  Do. 

Souballi,  Unto.     Lingnsraui  chrttu,  Ti:l.    Khoodi-okra,  Bkko. 

Description. — Small  annual,  hoary ;  sterna  and  branches 
round,  dichotomous ;  leaves  alternate,  waved,  toothed,  broadly 
cordate,  tapering  to  a  stalk;  flowers  small,  greenish  white; 
male  ones  above  the  females  ;  capsules  scabrous.     Fl.  Nov. — 

Fl.  Ind.  iii  681. — Croton  plicatum,   Void. 

i  non  in  the  Peninsula.     .Debar. 

Mhimoal  Uses. — This  is  MunmOulj  found  in  rico-fields,  flowering 

during  (hi  cold  weather.     It  is  said  to  have  virtues  in  leprous  affeo- 

.  tho  dry  plant  being  made  into  ■  decoction  to  which  is  added  a 

little  mustard.      A  cloth  I  with   (he  juice  of  the  green  cap- 
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sules  becomes  hltie  alter  exposure  lo  the  air.     This  colouring  matter 
miglil  pOBSlbly  be  turned  to  good  account. — Bozb.     AituHo, 

(200)  Cryptostegia  grandiflora  (R.  Br.)    N.  0.  Asclkfiaobjl 

Ptuay,  MaL. 
Desckiition. —  Twining  shrub;  leaves  opposite,  ellip 
bluntly  acuminated,  shining  above,  minutely  reticulated  with 
brown  beneath  ;  calyx  5-parted,  Begments  lanceolate  with  un- 
dulated margins;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  tube  furnished  with 
five  enclosed  narrow  bipartite  scales  inside,  covering  tin-,  anthers, 
being  opposite  them;  stamens  enclosed;  stigmas  globosely 
conical;  corymbs  trichotomous,  terminal;  flowers  large,  red- 
dish purple;  follicles  divaricate,  acutely  triquetrous,  Fl.  All 
the  year. —  Wight  Icon.  t.  832. — Neriuin  grandirlorum,  lioxh. 
Fl.  Ind.  ii.  10. Midabar.    Ooromano 

Economic  Uses. — This  plant  yields  a  fine  strong  fil  ling 

Bax,  and  which  may  bo  spun  into  the  finest  yarn.    A  good  specimen 
was  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition,     The  milky  juice  has  long 
been  known  to  contain  caoutchouc,  which  is  often  prepared  for  ru) 
out  pencil-marks,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  collcc' 
of  commerce.     Samples  of  B  fail  quality  wen  sent  to  the  Madn 
hibition. — Jnnj  Rep,  Mad.  Ecuhio, 

(210)  Cucumis  utilissimus  (ifazO.)     N.  0  CvouBBEMCO 

lUd  CiK-umtar,  Enu.     Kukri.-,  Hind.    Kankoor  kurkteo,  Deng.    Doskal,  Ta- 

DBaCBIPTION, — Trailing;  steins  scabrous;  leaves  broad-cor- 
date, cook  or  less  5-lobed;  lobes  rounded  and  toothi 
flowers  orowded,/  nutlet  solitary  ,  ft  uit  short,  oval,  when  youn^ 
pubescent,  when  old  glabrous,  >  !;  flowen  FL 

U  the  year,  i.  Prod  i.  H2.—MoA  Fl.  Ind, 

Ui  ;::i. — OuHmted 

to  dam    The  trail  i>  ptcklad  when  half  grown,  and  v. 

rips  ■  Up  it  "ill  keep  good   fiw  several   B 

farinaceou 
mild  oil.     The  un -a'.  :de  of  iliet  with  the  native.,.  | 

plant  ; 

a  half  grown,  the  fruit* 
I  ■  little  down; — in  this  state  they  are  pickled;  when 
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J  months,  if  carefully  gathered  without  being  bruised,  nnd  hung 
up.     They  are  also  in  thi  ten  mr,  and  much  used  in  curries 

by  the  Datives.    The  seeds,  like  those  of  other  Cucurbituceous  fi 
are  nutritious ;  the  natives  dry  and  grind  them  into  a  meal,  which 

employ  as  an  article  of  diet ;  tiny  also  express  a  bland  oil  from 
them,  which  they  use  in  food  and  bum  in  their  lamps,  Erpi  rii  Dec 
as  well  as  analogy  proves  these  seeds  to  be  highly  d  .  ;\nd 

wi  11  deserving  of  a  more  extensive  culture  than  is  bestowed  on  them 
at  present.  The  powder  of  the  toasted  seeds  mixed  with  BOgai  is 
s;iid  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  serviceable  in  promoting  the 
sand  or  graveL  As  tar  as  my  observation  and  informa- 
tion go,  this  agriculture  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Gustooi  Ci 
when  the  seeds  form  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce.     Tie 

i  with  those  of  Botcuatorghum,  or  some,  others  of  the  huge  out 

qus  tribe,  and  sown  together:  these  plants  run  on  t; 
of  the  earth  and  lulp  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  so  that  they 
mutually  help  each  other.  The  fruit,  as  I  observed  above,  keep* 
well  for  several  months  if  carefully  gathered  and  suspended,  This 
circumstance  renders  it  an  excellent  article  to  carry  to  sea  during  long 
voyages." — (Boxb.)  The  0.  ptcudocolocynthit  found  on  tin' slopes 
of  the  Western  Himalaya  is  a  good  cathartic,  It  is  called  the 
Himalayan  Colocynth. — (Boylo.)  The  C.  momordica  is  an  article  of 
diet,  and  a  good  substitute  for  the  common  Cucumber,  which  is  also 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  India. — (Boxb.)  Two  other  plants  of 
this  natural  order  may  be  mentioned  ban — the  Oueurbita  /"/'"•  the 
well-known  Pumpkin,  which  is  reputed  to  possess  anthelmintic  pro- 
perties in  its  seeds  useful  in  cases  of  Tajuia.  The  fruit  is  very 
common  in  India,  in  which  case  the  remedy,  if  really  effectual,  might 
be  readily  available.  The  other  is  the  C.  maxima,  which  would 
appear  to  possess  similar  properties,  and  to  have  been  successfully 
I  iod  in  cases  on  record. — Pharnu  of  India. 

(211)  Cuminum  Oyminum  (/,/»».)     N.  0.  I'mbellifeiui 
Cummin,  Em 

Description. — Herbaceous;  leaves   ruultifid,  lotas  linear- 

.  acute ;  calycine  teeth  5,  unequal,  persistent ;  petals 

with  the  point  indexed  ;  umbel  with  3-5  rays,  involucre  longer 

than  the  usually  pubescent  fruit;  seeds  slightly  concave  in 

front,  convex  on  the  back;  flowers  white. —  W.  <(■   A.  Pn.nl .  i. 

Dec  Prod,  Lv.  201.— Both.  FL  Iml.  ii.  92. Cultivated. 

Mkdical  Uses, — The  seeds  arc  met  with  in  the  bazaars  throughout 
India,  being  much  in  use  as  a  condiment.  Their  warm  bitterish  taste 
and  aromatic  odour  reside  in  a  volatile  oil.  Both  seeds  and  oil  pos- 
sess carminative  properties  analogous  to  Coriander  and  I 'ill,  and  on 
this  account  axe  much  rained  by  the  natives. — PkartH  of  I 
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(212)  Cuiculigo  orchioides  (Ocsrhu)    N.  O.  n.Yroxi  daces. 

Ndapann*,  Mai,.     Nclapannay,  Tam.     Nala-tatta-gudda,  Tkl.     Nlahmo 
Hind.    Tamoolii-,  Telnuor  Mooilul,  Beno. 

Description. — Stemless;  root  tuberous,  with  many  spread  - 
ing  fibres;  leaves  narrow-laneeolar,  nerved,  Blende]  ;  peti 
channelled,  sheathing  below ;  racemes  solitary,  axillary  ,  1 1 • 
hermaphrodite,  yellow.     Fl.  All  the  year. — Iloxb.  Flor.  J  ml.  ii. 

144. — Cor.  i  t.  13. — Rhecde,  xii.  t.  59. Peninsula  <. 

where.     Travancore. 

Mi:dical  Uses. — The  root  is  slightly  bitter  and  aromatic,  rod 
mucilaginous  to  the  taste,  and  is  considered  a  demulcent.  It  is  used 
in  gonorrhoea,  and  also  has  tonic  qualities.  There  are  several  sp< 
or  rather  varieties,  the  C.  Malabarica  and  C.  bn  vifolia,  but  the  same 
virtues  attach  to  all.  It  grows  in  moist  shady  places.  The  apices 
of  the  leaves  are  viviparous,  and  will  produce  young  plants,  if  allowed 
to  rest  on  the  ground  for  any  length  of  time. — Roxb.     Ainslle. 


(213)  Curcuma  angustifolia  (Iloxb.)    N.  0.  ZinarSBUOUL 

East  Indian  Arrowroot,  Eso.     Kooa,  Kooglivi,  Mal.     Kooa,  Tam.     Tiklmr,  i 

Description. — Bulbs  oblong,  with  pale  oblong  pendulous 
tubers  ;  leaves  petioled,  narrow  lanceolate,  most  acute,  striatal 
with  fiue  parallel  veins  ;  flowers  longer  than  the  bracts;  pet : 
6-10  inches  long,  lower  half  sheathing;  spike  radical,  4-6  inches 
long,  crowned  with  an  ovate  purple  tuft;  flowers  bright  yellow, 
expanding  at  sunrise  and  fading  at  sunset.  FL  July. — Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Car.  L  31. Nagpore.     Travancore. 

Economic  Uses. — An  excellent  kind  of  Arrowroot  is  prepared  from 
the  tubers  of  this  species,  especially  in  Travancore,  whore  tlie  plant 
grOWl  in  great  abundance.      This  is  a  favourite  article  "I  diflt  among 
the  natives.     The  flour,  when  finely  powdered  and  boiled  En  mil 
an  excellent  diet  for  sick  people  or  child rvn.     It  is  also  much 
for  cakes,  puddings,  &c,  though  considered  by  some  to  produce  con- 
stipation.   In  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  East  Indian  Arrowroot 
is  below  the  West  Indian  starch,  though  similar  in  its  qualities  and 
uses.     The  exports  of  Arrowroot  from  Travaneon  average  about 
candies  annually.      In  1870-71  were  exported   from  Bombay  3  cwt., 
and  from  Madras  in  1869-70  5729  cwt,  valued  at    II. I 
The  mode  of  preparation   is  as  follows  :  The  tubers  ,uv  fiat  temped 
on  a  rougi1  anally  put  of  the  stem  of  tits  oonunoo  rattan,  or 

any  plant  with  rough  prickles  to  serve  the  game  purpo  pul- 

d,  the  Hour  is  thrown  into  a  chatty  of  water,  where  it  if 
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ours  :  all  impurities  being  carefully  removed  from  the 

surface,     h  ib  then  taken  ool  and  again  put  into  Grata  water,  and  so 

i  tbe  space  of  four  or  five  days.    Tl  aaoertained  to  have 

its  bitter  taste  when  a  yellowish  linge  is  communicated  to  the 

.  the  whole  being  stirred  np,  again  strained  through  a  piece  of 

!i  and  ]'m:  in  the  ran  to  dry.     It  is  th  fox  nae. — 

06a.)    The  root  of  th''  0  or  Mango  ginger  is 

aa  a  '  iiniiiimlive  and  BtomachiOj  and  I  kind  of  Arrowroot  is 

prepared  from  the  tubers  of  I  be  0.1 

(211)  Curcuma  aromatica  (SaUsb.)     Do.     . 

i  Tunni-rii-,  En.;.     Junglee-huM.  i,  IIimi.     Buu-hulilce,  BBSO, 

Description. — Bulbs  small,  and,  with  the  long  palmate 
tul»  is,  inwardly  yellow;  leaves  2-4  feet  in  length]  broad 
lanceolate,  sessile  on  their  sheaths,  sericeous  underneath;  the 
whole  plant  of  a  uniform  green  ;  spikes  6-12  inches  long; 
flowers  largish,  pule  rose-coloured,  with  a  yellow  tinge  along 
the  middle  of  the  lip.  FL  March — May. — JRoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed. 
i.  23. —  Wight  Iron,  t,  2005. — Curcuma  zedoaria,  Soxb. 
Malabar.     Bengal 

An    ornamental    and    beautiful    plant   when   in 

Bowt  r.     It  abonuda  in  the  Travancore  forests.     The  d  t  ill" 

ia  a  perfume  and  also  medicinally,  both  when  fresh  and  dried. 

have  .in  fragrant  smell,  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour 

itie  taste.      Roxburgh  asserted  that  the  roots  of  thifl  species 

ait  not  only  the  longer  kinds  of  Zedoary  aold  in  the  shops,  hut 

idnntlral  with  t ho  shorter  kind,  the  tubers  having  merely  been  out 

ing.    The  toot  possesses  aromatic  andtoniopr 
ties,  and  is  less  heating  than  ginger. — Percira.     R 


(215)  Curcuma  longa  (R^sl.)    Do. 
.1  Turmeric,  Kso.     Hsngella-ku,  M*r..     Munjol.  Tam.     Pmchi|.ho, 

iluMve,  Pitr.Ls,  Hisd.      Hiiriiln,   llulu<le«,  Brx'O. 

1 'ascription.  —  Leaves    broad    lanceolate,    long-petioled; 

hull's  small,  and  with  the  palmate  tubers  inwardly  of  a  deep 

lour;  flowers  large,  whitish,  with    a  faint  tinge  of 

yellow,  the   toil  greenish  white.      Fl.  July — Sept. — Boxb.  Fl. 

Ind.  ed.  Oar.  i.  82.— Bhtette,  xi.  t.  11. 

M i . i ■  i ■  m    (Tan,     Cultivated  in   mi  -i  parts  of  India.    According 

.  iinphiiis.  the  Javanese  make  an  ointment  with   the  pounded 

roots  and  rub  it  over  their  bodies  as  u  preservation  cutaneous 
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diseases.  The  root  is  considered  a  cordial  and  stomachic,  U 
prescribed  by  native  docton  in  diaxxhoaa,  it  is  also  an  ingredient  in 
curries.  Thero  is  a  wild  6ort  which  grows  in  Mysore.  Then. 
consider  Turmeric  in  powder  un  excellent  application  for  cleaning 
foul  ulcers.  The  root  in  its  been  state  baa  rather  an  unpleasant 
snii-ll,  which  goes  oil'  when  it  becomes  dried;  the  colour  ia  that  of 
saffron,  and  the  taste  bitter.  Mixed  with  jniee  of  the  Nelli-kai 
(Emblim  iiffwuiiilin),  it  i>  ^i veil  in  diabetes.  aii<l  jaundice.      The  .juice 

of  the  fresh  root  ia  anthelmintic,  and  the  burnt  root  mixed  with 
margosa  oil  applied  to  soreness  in  the  nasal  organs.     The  root  is 
applied  by  the  Hindoos  to  recent  woundB,  braises,  and  leech-bi 
Roxburgh  Btates  that  it  is  frequently  planted,  in  the  neighbour] 
of  Calcutta,  on  land  where  sugai  »  the  preceding  year,  the 

Boil  being  well  ploughed  and  cleaned  from  weeds.  It  ia  raised  in 
April  and  .May.  The  cuttings  '>r  sets — vk,  small  portions  of  the 
fresh  root — are  planted  on  the  tops  of  ridges  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, about  18  inches  or  i  feel  apart.  i>ne  acre  thus  sown  will 
yield  about  2000  lb.  weight  of  the  fresh  roots.— (Airulie.  R 
Lmdleysays  that  the  jniee  is  ii  test  for  free  alkalis.  Turmeric  is 
regarded  in  the  Kast  Indies  us  an  important  bitter,  aromatic  stimu- 
lant and  tonic,  and  is  employed  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach, 
intermittent  fevers,  and  dropsy.     The  starch  of  the  ibera 

farms  one  of  the  East  Indian  arrowroots. — (Boyle.)  It  is  totbe  ob- 
d  that  the  same  tubers  which  yield  Btarch  when  yonng  yield 
Turmeric  when  old,  the  colour  and  aroma  wlneh  gives  its  chart 
to  the  latter  appearing  to  bo  deposited  in  the  cells  at  a  later  period 
of  growth. — {Liiiiilri/.)  Turmeric  paper  is  unsized  paper  Bteeped 
in  tincture  of  Turmoric  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  i 
ployed  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  which  render  it  reddish  or  brownish. 


(21G)  Curcuma  zedoaria  (Boaaoe).     I1". 

Lonj;  Zeilrary,   KlTO,     KatniiiiisclH-kiin,  Mai..     Polsng  Killim  ichlia, 

Tim.     Kneboon,  KlehUe^guddSj  Tn.    Kuclioora,  Kakliui.t,  HnfD.    81 
KiiUliour,  lll'K. 

Description. — Height  3-t  Feet;  bulbs  and  palmate tul 
pale  straw-coloured  throughout;  leaves  broad  lanceolate,  with 
a  dark-purple  sheath  down  the  middle ;  scape  5-6  inches  I 
disiiiiei  from  the  leafy  stems ;  spike  4-5  inches  long 
deep   yellow   nnd    bright   Crimson  tuft.      Fl.   April. —  Jl 
lam.  t.  2005. — Curcuma  zerumbet,  Boxb,  Fl.  Ind.  i.  ad. 

20.  —  Corom.   iii.    t.   201.— Rheede,    xi.    /.    7. Gbittag 

Malabar, 

Medical  Uses. — According  to  Boxburgh  thj 
long  Zadoary  of  th  though  Pi 
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been  well  ascertained.  Ihe  root  is  used  mftdfainally  1  >>• 
ires.  It  is  cut  into  small  round  pieces,  about  the  third  of 
an  inch  thick  and  two  in  ciiv.umfen-ncc.  The  belt  comes  from 
<  Vylon,  where  it  is  considered  tonic  and  earniinativo.  According  to 
ltheede   it  has  virtues  in   nephritic  complaint.".      The  pain 

is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  rod  powder  (Aliecr)  which  tho 
Hindoos  use  during  the  Booly  festivaL — aoteb,     Pcreira. 

(217)  Cuscuta  reflexa  (Soxb.)    X.  O.  Cosvolvulace*. 

Description. — Stem  funicular;  flowers  loosely  racemose, 
each  flower  pedicelled;  sepals  acutiah,  ovato-oblong ;  corolla 
tubular,  lobes  minute,  acute,  externally  reflexed ;  anthers 
sub-sessile  at  the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  scales  inserted  at  the 
base,  fimbriated;  styles  short  j  capsule  baccate ;  flowers  small, 
a,  Fl.  Feb.— Mniek— /:..,  /.  /•'/.  I ,ul.  i.  p.  446.— Dee.  Prod. 
ix.  p.  454. — 0.  verrucosa,  Sweet  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.  t.  G.—Roxb.  Cor. 

t.    lQi.  —  JIook   Bant.   Flor.   t.    150. Peninsula,      Silhet 

l.luzerat 

Medical  Uses. — This  plant  is  used  by  the  natives  to  purify  tho 
blood,  and  is  especially  useful  in  bilious  disorders.     It  is  also 

Bally  in  cutaneous  disorders.     It  is  occasionally  used  in  dyeing. 
— Powell,  Puuj.  Prod. 


(218)  Oycas  circinalis  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Ctcadace^e. 
W»r»-gudu,  Tel.    Todda-pana,  Hal, 

Description. — Trunk  cylindrical,  oobraiiebed,  surmounted 
with  a  terminal  bud,  consisting  in  the  male  of  a  cone  com- 
posed of  peltate  scales;    leaves  pinnated,  thorny,  sprin. 
from  the  apex  of  the  trunk.     Ft.   May. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii. 

7U.—Rhe,;/e  Mai   iii.   t.    13-21. Malabar.      S.   Concans. 

-Is  near  Trichore. 

nicAt,  Uses. — The  scales  of  the  cone  are  a  most  useful  nar- 

,ue  commonly  sold  in  the  bazaars. — (Sujipl.  to 

f  India.)    A  gummy  substance  which  exudes  bom  the 

luces  rapid  suppuration  in  malignant  ulcers.  —  {IXndlq/.) 

fruit-bearing  cone  reduced  to  a  poultice  is  applied  to  the  loins 

for  the  removal  of  nephritic  pains. — lilt 

Economic  Uses. — This  is  a  siugular-looking  plant,  very  abundant 

in  the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Cochin.     It  is  very  fertile,  and  easily 

igaied  both   from   nuts  and  branches.     Its  vitality  is  said  by 

de  to  be  remarkable,  insomuch  thai  the  tree,  having  been  taken 
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up  and  put  flown  again  a  second  time  after  one  or  two  years,  it 
will  grow.  A  kind  of  sago  'a  prepared  from  the  out*  In  order  to 
colled  it  the  latter  ate  dried  in  lie  sun  for  about  a  month,  beaten 

m  a  mortar,  and  the  kernel  made  into  Row.  li  is  much  used  by 
the  jKion-r  chis-ii's  of  natives  and  breat  tribes.  It,  however,  will  not 
keep  long. — ffumna 


(219)  Cynodon  dactylon  {Pari.)    N.  0.  GnAMiNACEiE. 

Iluri.illcc  Grass,  Eso.     Arugam-pillno,  Taji.     Gcrit-lio,  Tu,.     Doorba,  Bi  ■ 

Description. — Culms  creeping,  with  flower-hearing  branoh- 
i,   6-12  inches  high,  smooth;    haves  small;   sj 
3-5,  terminal,  sessile,  eecuod,  1-2  inohea  long;  racbis  waved; 
flowers  alternate,  single,  disposed  in  two  rows  on  the  under 

aide;  ealyx    much  smaller  than  the  COtolla;  exterior   v. 
boat-ahaped,  keel  slightly  ciliate.    Fl.  All  the  year. — Panicmn 
dactylon,  Linn. — Boscb.   /•'/.   InJ.  td.    Car.    i.   292.-    Agrostis 
linearis,  Retz. — Both  Peninsulas.     Bengal. 

Economic  Uses. — One  of  the  commonest  of  Indian  grasses,  grow- 
ing every  where  in  great  abundance.  It  forma  tin1  greater  pari  of 
the  food  of  cattle  in  this  country.  Respecting  this  gross  Sir  W. 
Jones  observes  (^4*.  Res.  iv.  242)  mat  "it  i-  and  moat 

nutritions  pasture  for  cattle."  Its  usefulness,  added  to  its  beauty, 
induced  the  Hindoos  to  celebrate  it  in  their  writings.  The  natives, 
too,  cat  the  young  leaves,  and  make  a  cooling  drink  from  the  roots. 
— (lldxb.)  On  account  of  its  rooting  stolons  and  close  growth, 
when  watered  it  is  well  adapted  for  lulling.  From  universal  I 
many  it  is  the  best  of  all  our  grasses  for  fattening  and  milk-produc- 
ing powers. — Stewarts  Punj.  Plants. 


(220)  Oynometra  ramiflora  (Linn.)    N.  O.  Legdmiko&k. 

DESCRIPTION. — Trefi,  60  feet;  leaves  composed  of  2-6  oppo- 
site leaflets;  calyx  tube  very  short,  4-partite,  segment  re- 
d  ;  petals  5,  oblong-lanceolate;  stamens  distinct,  inserted 
with  the  petals  into  a  ring  lining  the  calyx  tube  ;  peduncle 
solitary,  lew-flowered,  springing  from  the  branches  among  the 
leaves;  Sowers  white*—  W.  A  A.  Pad.  L  293.— RJuede  I 

iv    I   81. Malabar. 

i  ..     I'lie  rool  is  put  ade  from 

the  leaven  boiled  iu  COWS1  milk,  which,  plied 


CYPERUS. 


externally  in  scabies,  1  ad  other  cutaneous  diseases.    An 

iil*>  prepared  from  the  seeds  used  for  the  same  purposes. — 


(221)  Cyperus  bulbosus  (Vahl)     X.  0.  ClTBUC&a. 

Sbeelnmlio,  TaJI.     Purs-giuMi.  Tkl. 

Description. — Culms  2-t  inches  high,  semi-terete,  3-oor- 

I;  root  bulbous,  tunicate,  with  bulbiferous  fibres ;  spike- 
h  Is  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  10-16  Hovered,  alternate  in 
tin'  apex  of  the  qulm,  lower  two  double;  scales  ovate-lanceo- 
minate;  style  trifid;  seed  oblong,  3-cornered,  invo- 
lucre with  alternate  leaflet;  two  lower  ones  longer  than  the 
spikes;  leaves  filiform,  all  radical,  Bar-sheathing.— J 
fnd.  i.    L96.—  Wight  Oontrib.  p.  88. — C.  jemenkus, 

It'ub. Coromandi'l. 

iHOWO  Una  -This  kind  of  sedge  is  found  in  sandy  situations 
DC  u  the  sea  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
She  landi  Itoots  are  used  as  flour  in  times  of  scarcity,  and 

i  roasted  or  boiled  :    they  have  the  taste  of  potato' 
i-.  the  Telinga  name  of  the  plant,  and  Pari  dumpa  tli.it  of  the 
The  mode  of  preparing  the  Bom  is  thus  given  by  Boxhi 
The  little  bulbs  an  gently  roasted  or  boiled,  then  robbed  between 
tin-  hands  in  the  folds  of  a  cloth  to  take  oil'  the  sheath  <. ;  Una  is  all 
the  preparation  the  natives  adopt  to  make  them  a  pleasant  whole- 
si. mi-  part  nt'  their  diet,  which  they  have  frequent  recourse  to,  par- 
nlv  in  times  of  scarcity.     Some  dry  them  in  the  sun,  grind 
them  into  meal,  and  make  bread  of  them  ;   while   others  stew  them 
in   ataries  and  other  dishes.      They  an  palatable,  tasting  1> 
.  —Boxb. 

(922)  Cyperus  hexastachyus  (Until.)    Do. 
Kor»y,  Tam.    StiakatoongA,  Trr.    Kora,  Mat..     Mooltioo,  Bnta. 

Description. — Culms  erect,  1-2  feet,  triangular  with  rounded 
angles;  leaves  radical,  sheathing,  shorter  than  the  culms; 
root  tuberous,  tubers  irregular,  size  of  filberts,  rnstj-eolonred  ; 
umbels  terminal,  oomponnd  ;  involucre  3-leavcd,  unequal  ; 
spikes  linear,  sub-sessile.     /'/.  June — Aug. — Roseb.  Fl.  Ind.  ■  ■!. 

i.  201. —  Wight   OontHb.  p.  81 — C.  rotundas,  Linn, . 

i  usula.     Bengal. 

fctmCAt   T-i  -. — The  tubers  are  told  in  the  bazaars,  and  used    by 
Kfiunars  on  account  of  thoil  fragrance.     In  luedicine  they  are  used 
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as  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  have  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera.     In  the  fresh  state,  given  in  infusion  as  a  demulcent  in 
fevers,  and  also  used  in  cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.     It  is  per- 
haps the  most  common  species  in  India  of  this  extensive  genus.     It 
is  found  chiefly  in  sandy  soils,  but  will  grow  almost  anywhere. 
Hogs  are  very  fond  of  the  roots,  and  cattle  eat  the  greens.     It  be- 
comes a  troublesome  weed  in  the  gardens,  being  difficult  to  extirpate. 
— (Roxb.     Ain&lie.)     The  roote  are  sweet,  and  slightly  aromatic; 
the  taste  is  bitter,  resinous,  and  balsamic.     Stimulant,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic  properties  are  assigned  them ;  and  they  are  further 
described   as   astringent  and   vermifuge. — (Bengal   Disp.    p.    627. 
Pharm.  of  India.)     The  species  C.  pertenuis  partakes  of  the  same 
aromatic  properties,  and  is  also  considered  diaphoretic.     Its  delicate 
form,  small  and  compound  umbels,  short  slender  leaves,  readily  dis- 
tinguish this  from  the  other  Indian  species.     The  roots,  as  well  as 
being  medicinal,  are  used  for  perfuming  the  hair. — Roxb. 
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(328)  Dsemla  extenBa  (It.  Br.)    N.  O.  AaoupttCfl 

onto,  Tam.      Jiiluga,  Ti:l.     Bagowania,  HiSD.     Oobnin, 

•  i  HO, 

D]  BCBtPITOK. — Twining,  shrubby;  leaves  roundish-cordate, 
acuminated,  acute,  auricled  at  the  base,  downy,  glaucous 
beneath;  Btamineoos  corona  double;  outer  one  10-pavtn], 
inner  one  5-leaved  ;  peduncles  and  pedicels  elongated,  fili- 
(bnn;  nun-ins  of  corolla  ciliated;  flowers  in  umbels,  pain 
i,  purplish  inside;  follicles  ranientaeeous.  Fl.  July — 
Dec. —  Wi/jlit's  Con/rib.  p.  59. — Icon.  t.  596. — Cynanchum  cx- 
mii,  Jaeq,  Icon. — Asclepins  echinata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Iiul.  ii. 
14. Peninsula.     Bengal.     Himalaya. 

Mkmi  w,  OsBB. — In  medicine  the  natives  use  the  whole  in  infu- 

tkm  in  pulmonary  affections;  if  given  in  large  doses  it  will  cause 

1  vomiting.     The  juice  of  the  leaves  mixed  with  ohunain 

la  applied  externally  in  rheumatic  BweUinga  of  the  limbs.- — Aim 

BoOHOKIO  Usaa.— -A  iibrc  is  yielded  by  the  stems  which  lias  bean 

amended  as  a  tail  substitute  for  flax.     It  is  Baid  to  be  very  Bus 

and  strong. — jiinj  Bap,  Had  Kshib. 

(824)  Dalbergia  frondosa  (Roxb.)    N.  O.  Lecuminoss. 

Description. — Tree,  30  feet ;  bark  smooth  ;  leaves  pinnate; 
ts  about  5  pairs,  alternate,  cuneate-oval,  emarginate,  when 
very  young  silky ;  panicles  axillary,  pubescent;  flowers 
iiose  along  the  alternate  branches  of  the  panicles, 
small,  bluish  while;  calyx  hairy;  ahe  as  long  as  the  vexillum, 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  keel;  corolla  papilionaceous;  ovary 
very  slightly  pubescent;  legume  lanceolate,  1-4  seeded  or  less. 
FL  May— June, — W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  266.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii. 
226.—  Wiykt  Icon.  t.  266. Courtallum.     Travancore. 

MlOIOAXi    I.'skh. — The  bark   in   infusion    is    given    internally  in 

dyspepsia,  and  the  leaves  are  rubbed  over  the  body  in  coses  of 

leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  diseases.     An  oil  is  procured  from  the 

a  used  in  rheumatic  afiections,  and  a  milk  which  exudes  from 

the  root  is  occasionally  applied  to  bIobxk —  S 
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(225)  Dalbergia  latifolia  (Rush.)     l 

Black-wood  tree,  Exa.    Battle,  Ooi  in-tnwcray,  Tam.    Eel', 
vii,  Tel.     Shwct-sal,  ButO. 

Description. — Tree,  40-50  feel  ;  leaves  pinnate;  leaflets 
alternate  3-7,  generally  5,  orbicular,  emarginate,  above  glab- 
rous, beneath  somewhat  pubescent  when  young;  pan 
axillary,  branched,  and  divaricating;  corolla  papilionaceous; 
calyx  segments  oblong;  stamens  united  in  a  sheath  open  on 
the  upper  side;  ovary  stalked,  5-ovuled ;  legi  Iked, 
oblong-lanceolate,  1-seeded ;  flowers  small,  white,  on  short 
Blender  pedicels.  Ft,  April— July.—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  L  264— 
Roxb.  Fl.  Lul.  lii.  221r— Cm.  ii  t.  118.— -Wight  Icon,  t.  I 
Circar  mountains.     S.  Concans.     Travancore. 

Economic  Uses. — A  large  tree,  abundant  in  the  forests  of  8.  India 
mid  elaewhere,  producing  what  is  well  known  as  the  Black-wood. 
As  a  timber  for  furniture  it  is  in  great  request.     The  planks,  how- 
ever, have  a  propensity    to   split   longitudinally,   when    not   well 
seasoned.     An  earmy  deposit  is  frequently  (bond  embedded  in  the 
largest  logs,  which  occasions  a  great  defect  in  what  would  Othei 
be  line  planks.     Some  planks  are  four  feet  broad  after  the  Mjn 
lias  been  removed.     Black-wood  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  w 
of  S.  India,  and  when  well  polished  baa  much  the  appearand-  of 
rood,  which  name  it  frequently  receiree  in  commerce. — B 
Obs. 

Bloek-WOod  is  difficull  to  rear,  from  the  ravages  of  insects  on 
sprouting  seeds.      It  may,  however,  be  successfully  grown  di 
heavy  rains.     The  seed   may  alao  be  sown   in  drills  well  supplied 
with  the  refuse  of  lamp-oil  mills.     The  tree  might   l«-  planted  at 
distances  of  live  yards,  every  alternate  tree   being 
moved.     This  tree  also  grows  from  Bookers,  but  the  wood 
turn  out  so  well  as  that  sown  from  Beedav— Betf$  Report  to  Bomb. 
Qovt,  1803. 


(22C)  Dalbergia  Oojeinensia  (Boab.)    Do. 

Description. — Tree,  30  feel ;  leaves  pinnately  (xifoliols 
leaflets  orate,  roundish,  rather  villous,  with  undulated  on 
pedicels  L-flowered,  rising  in  i  .  and  as  «-, 

the  calyx  villous;  flov  Uish,  pale  ruse,  fragrant     /•'/'. 

April — Tuly. — Seccb.  Fl.  /mi.  ni.  220. — ( I  ides, 

.. —  Wight  ]■  i. Nagpore,     I 

Oude.     Dheyrt  D] 
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EoOffOMO  Uses. — This  species  yields  a  useful  ami  valuable  tim- 
<  specially  adapted  fin  house -building. — (Boxb.)    The  wood  in 

is  bard-veined  aud  polishes  well.     It  is  and  chieflj 

lists  and  legs,  as  well  as  fin  combs  and  all  small  wurk,  also 

makes  handsome  furniture.     It  is  not  liable  to  warp,  nor  is  subject 

It  is  of  slow  growth,  and  attains  full  size  in  about  thirty 

years. — (P  I)    A  kino  extracted  (torn  the  bark  ii 

I  in  bowel-complaints. — Btdd,  Flor.  8]/k>.  I.  3G. 


(237)  Dalbergia  sissoo  (Hub.)    Dn. 

Tall,  Sliiaham,  Sissoo,  Be.no.  olid  Hixn.     BfatU,  Tel. 

Descuiftion. — Tree,  50  feet;  leaves  pinnate;   leaflet-!  3 
Hate,  orbicular  or  obcordate,  with  a  short  sudden  auumiiui- 
tion.  slightly  waved  on  the  margin,  when  young  pubescent  j 
panicles  axillary,  composed  of  several  short  secund  B]  il 
flowers  almost  quite  sessile;  stamens  0,  united  into  a  sbeatb 

-   on  the  upper  side;  style  very  short;  legumes  stalked, 
linear-lanceolate,  3-seeded;  flowers  small,  yellowish    white. 
FL  April— July.— W   &  A.  Prod,  i.  264— Roxb.  Fl.  Tnd,  iii. 
; Coromandel.     Guzerat.     Bengal 

Economic  Uses. — The  timber  is  light  and  remarkably  strong', 
of  a  light  greyish-brown  colour.  It  is  good  for  ordinary  economical 
purposes.  It  is  much  used  in  Bengal  for  knees  and  crooked  (amber 
in  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  for  gun-carriages  and  mail-carts.  Its 
;  durability  combine*  to  tender  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  tim- 
ber! known.  There  axe  few  bees  which  so  much  deservo  attention. 
considering  its  rapid  growth,   beauty,  and  usefulness.      It  gi 

My,  is  propagated  and  reared  with  facility,  and  earl] 
good  working  condition  of  timber.     Plantations  have  been  n 

led  along  the  channels  of  the  northern  Annicuts. — (Rcxb.    Jury 

Mod,  F.skHi.)     It  attains  its  full  size  in  fifty  years.     It  is  said  to 

be  proof  against  the  attacks  of  white  ants.     The  timber  is  wy  good 

images,  and  in  some  parts  is  largely  used  in  dockyards, 

■addles,  boxes,  and  all  furniture.     A  boat  built   bom  it  is 

said  to  list   twenty  years.      The  raspings  of  the  wood  are  said  I 

idered  alterative. —  (st<  warfi  I'unj.  Fhadt.)    An- 
other species  of  Dalbergia  yielding  timber  is  the  D.  tutoiddi. — 
h. 

(228)  Daphne  papyracea  (It '•ill.)    N.  O.  Thyh 

Nepaul  Paper-shrub,  I 

Description. — Tree,  or  small  shrub;   leaves  lanceolate  or 
oblong,  veined,  glabrous ;  fascicles  terminal  or  lateral,  B» 

12 
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Inucteated;  calyx  funnel-shaped,  pubescent,  lobes  ovat. 
shorter  than  the  tube;  ovary  glabrous;  (lowers  yellow.     Fl. 
Jan.— Feb.— Wall.  A<p.  Stead,  Nom.,  ed  2d,  483.— Dee.  ! 
xiv.  537. — D.  odora,  Dun.  Ftor.  Ntp.  08. — D.  cannabina,  Wull. 
in  As.  Sits,  xiii.  315^ Khasia.     Silhet.     NepauL 

EooHomo  Dbbb. — An  excellent  writing-paper  is  made  from  the 
inner  bark,  prepared  like  hemp,     The  process  of  making  paper  from 
this  species  is  thus  described   in   the  'Asiatic  Kcsearches : '    A 
scraping  the  crater  surface  of  tin1  baric,  what  remains  is  boiled  in 
(rater  with  a  small  quantity  of  oak-ashes.     After  the  boiling  it   is 
washed  m nl  1»  ;it  in  a  ptilp  on  a  JtOne,     It  is  then  spread  on  moulds 
made  of  bamboo  mats.     The   Beiburoaa  or  paper-shiuh, 
says  the  same  writer  in  the  above  journal,  is  found  on  the  most  ex- 
d   parts  of  the  mountains,  and   those  the  most   elevated  and 
ted  with  snow  throughout  tin:  province  of  Kumaon.    Intra1 
ing  the  oak-forests  between  Bhumtahand  Ramgur,  and  again  from 
Almorah  tn  Chimpaaai  and  down  towards  the  river,  the  papei  plant 
would  appeal  to  thrive  luxuriantly  only  where  the  oal.  Tin- 

papa  prepared  from  its  bark  is  particularly  suited  for  i 
being   Strong,  tough,  not  liable  to  crack  or  break,   however   much 
ban!  or  folded,  proof  against  being  moth-eaten,  and  nol  subject  to 
damp  from  any  change  in  the  weather;  besides,  if  drenched  or  left 
in   water  any  considerable  time,  it  will  nol   rot.     It  is  invariably 
used  all  over  Knmaon,  and  is  in  gnal  request  in  many  pai 
plains,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  mfaib-namaht  or  g 
cords,  deeds,  Are.,  from  its  extraordinary  durability.     It  is  generally 
made  about  one  yard  square,  and  of  three  different  qualities.    Tin 
BOll  is  retailed  at  the  rate  of  forty  *  a  rupee,  and  at  whole- 

1  >nd  is  lviaili  d  al  the  rate  of  fifty  sheets 

for  a  rupee,  and  ■  hundred  at  wholesale,     The  third,  of  a  i 
smaller  size,  is  rei  ul  d  at  a  hundred  and  forty  aheeta,  and  who] 
a  hundred   and  sixty  sheets  to  a  hundred  and 
Specimens  of  the  paper  were  sent  by  Colonel  Sykes  to  the  G 
Exhibition.     Dr  Boyle  Btates  that  an  i    to  whom   it 

[periraent  upon,  Baid  thai  it  afforded  finer  impresaiona  than 
I "  1 1  .-_•  I  i  - 1 1  - 1 1 1  - 1  •  1  •  -  paper,  and  nearly  as  g  i    fine  '  1 

r,  which  is  employed  for  what  an  called   Indian  paper  pi 
lampbell  deaoribes  the  paper  as  strong,  and  almost  u  durabl 
leather,  and  quite  smooth  enough  to  writs  on,  and  6w  office  records 
incomparably  better  than  any  India  paper.     Many  of  th 
Ni  ',1.11:1  written  on  this  ;  asiderable  age,  and  the 

;|i.  i  there  seems  to 
i  Tina,  and  not  from  India. - 
I 


* — dexdi;ocai,a: 
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(220)  Datura  alba  (Nte$,  Ah.  Esenb.)    N.  0.  Solasace*. 

Whito-tlowerc-il  Tliom-oiiple,  Eno.      Huuinmton.  Mai..       V.llay-ooniiitay,  TaM. 
DboOtOOn,  BntO.     Suda-cQuitooro,  Hl.ND.     Telia  uuiimtii;,  9 

Description. — Annual,  2-3  feet;  leaves  ovate,  acumi Dal 
repaiully  toothed  unequal  at  the  base,  and  as  well  as  the  .- 
smooth;    stamens    enclosed;    fruit   prickly;    corolla   white; 
calyx  5-lobeA     Fl.  All  the  jeta.— Wight  Icon.  t.  852.— D. 
metel,  Moxb. — Lhccdc,  ii.  /.  28. Common  everywhere. 

Medical  Uses. — This  plant  has  probably  in  almost  nil  respects 
iime  properties  as  the  D.  fuslvosa.     It  is  a  strong  narcotie, 
though  it  is  said  not  to  be  quite  so  virulently  poisonous  as  tho 
The  juice  of  the  leaves  boiled  in  oil  is  applied  to  cutaneous 
of  tho  head.     It  is  also  used  by  Kajpoot  mothers  to  smear 
their  breasts,  bo  as  to  poison  their  new-born  female  children.     The 
i  mployed  in  fevers  about  three  at  a  dose,  and  are,  with  tho 
-,  applied  externally  in  rheumatic  and  other  swellings  of  tho 
Brown  on  Infanticidi . 
Tin.-  IK  fattuota  is  a  variety  with  purple  lluwcrs.     It  is  known  for 
og  and  narcotic  properties  of  its  fruit.     The  root  in 
powder  is  given  by  Miili.imuiedan  doctors  in  cases  of  violent  head- 
aches and  epilepsy.     The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  is  used  for 
the  .same  purpose.     Tho  Hindoo  di  <  tors  use  tho  succulent  loaves 
and  fruit  in  preparing  poultices,  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  Era 
repelling  cutaneous  tumonre  and  for  piles.     They  also  assert  that 
the  seeds  made  into  pills  deaden  the  pain  of  the  toothache  when 
laid  upon  the  decayed  tooth.     In  Java  tho  plant  is  considered 
anthelmintic,  and   is   used  externally  in  herpetic  diseases.      The 
Chinese  employ  the  Datura  seeds  for  stupefying  and  oven  poisoning 
in  they  are  at  enmity  with — a  practice  resorted  to  also  in 
India.     This  species  is  reckoned  more  poisonous  than  the  whito- 
Bowered  one.     The  leaves  in  oil  are  rubbed  on  the  body  in  itch  or 
rheumatic  pains  of  the  limbs.     The  seeds  bruised  are  applied  to 
bofla   ami   carbuncles.      They  are' soporific,  and  very  dangerous  if 
itiously  used. — (Rhcede.      Ainslie.)      It  contains  an   alkaloid 
called  Daturine,  and  is  used  as  a  narcotic  anodyne  and  antispasmodic, 
in  asthma  and  bronchitis,  also  in  insanity  and  ophthalmia. 
—Pi  ;j.  Prod. 

i  Dendrocalamus  Btrictus  (A'v.-).     X.  0.  G raxixaom. 

If  all-  ;  a.     SuliuiApa  Vedroo,  Tel. 

I  INSCRIPTION. — Stems  straight;  thorns  frequently  want ; 
infloi  the  same  as  In  the  common  Bamboo;  rarti 

:  iinicrous,  entirely  snnmuiiling  the  branch 
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flowers  hermaphrodite;  corolla  2-valved;  extreme  valves  pu- 
bescent, sharply  pointed;  pistil  woolly.  Fl.  April — Tunc. — 
Rob.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  193. — Coroin.  L  t,  80. Coromandel 

Economic  Uses. — This  species  of  Bamboo  hns  great  strength  ami 
solidity,  and  is  very  straight,  hence  it  is  better  suited  for  ■  TSrietj  of 
uses  than  the  common  Bamboo.  The  natives  make  great  nsc  of  it 
En  spews,  shafte,  and  similar  purposes.  It  is  clearly  a  distinct 
species,  growing  in  a  drier  situation  than  other  Bamboos — {Roxb.) 
The  natives  assert  that  this  species  accom [dishes  the  whole  of  its 
growth  in  two  or  three  weeks  during  the  rains;  and  some  experiments 
made  seem  to  indicate  that  in  its  natural  habitats  aw:  table 

proportion  of  the  whole  growth  as  to  size,  though  not  as  to  c< 
tency,  takes  place  within  the  first  season.     The  new  stems  of  the 
yen  are  a  much  brighter  green,  and  the  sheaths  remain  "n   them, 
Single  stems,  as  in  several  species,  generally  I   in  such 

the  stems  die  after  the  seeds  npen  En  June.     Bteuarti  I'mij. 

I 'I  a  at*. 

(231)  Dendrocalamus  tulda  (AVe*).     Do. 

Tulda  Ban*,  BENQ.     Ptka  Baas,  HlND. 

Description. — Stems  jointed,  unarmed]  smooth ;  leaves  al- 
ternate, bifarious,  sheathing,  linear-lanceolate,  broad,  and  some- 
times cordate  at  the  base;  sheaths  longer  than  the  joints; 
panicles  oblong,  composed  of  numerous  supra-decompound 
ramifications,  only  appearing  when  the  plaut  is  destitute  of 
leaves  ;  spikelets  lanceolate,  sessile,  4-8  flowered.  Fl,  May. — 
Bambusa  tulda,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  193. Bengal 

Economic  Uses. — This  is  the  common  Bamboo  ii,  and  is 

there  very  abundant.  It  is  much  used  for  hottse-building,  BCttflbld- 
Engj  \e.,  and  if  Boaked  in  «  wma  weeks  pn 

i  much  longer  and  becomes  stron 
St  being  attacked  by  insects.     It  grows  quickly.     The  tendai  shoots 
are  eaten  as  pickles  by  the  natives.     There  are  two  vari 
called  the  /'-"  barn,  which  is  larger  than  the  first,  (he  joints  being 
larger  and  thicker,  and  therefore  better  adapted  foi  building. 
other  is  the  }in«U ini-haits,  which  ha  i  cavity,  and  is  much  em- 

ployed in  basket-making.     Another  species,  the  I  i  also 

much  prized  for  its  strength  and  Bolidit;  I d 

immersed  in  water  previous  to  using,     indeed  (hi  chaps 

preferahle  to  any  other  from  its  size. — Roxb, 

(232)  Desmodium  triflorum  (Dee.)    N.  O.  Lie 

Koodallya,  P.L-vo.     Moonoodna-moodiloo,  Ti;u     Kodaliyi.  Hind. 

Description. — Stems  procumbent,  diffuse;  leaves  (rifolio- 
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l.ilc  ;  leaflets  orbicular,  obovate  or  obcordatc,  more  or  less 
pubescent  or  hairy;  peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  fascicled,  1-3 
dowered ;  calyx  deeply  divided ;  voxillum  obovate,  long-clawed  ; 

utely  near  the  summit  and  tumid  at  ti 
irai  B  lii.-jiiillv  |>ub(!scent,  3-6  jointed,  notched  in  the  middle 
On  the  lower  margins,  even  on  the  other;  joints  truncated  at 
both  ends  ■  flowers  small,  blue.  Fl.  All  the  year. —  W.  &  A. 
Fred,  i.  229. —  lledysarum  triflorum,  Linn. — D.  hcterophyllum, 
-Saab.  Fl.  Iud.  iii.  353.— Wight  Icon.  i.  t.  292. Penin- 
sula.    Bengal. 

Mfdical  Uses. — This  is  a  common  and  widely-distributed  plant, 
springing  up  in  nil  safla  and  situations,  in  India  supplying  the  place 
of  Trifolium  and  Medicago  in  Europe.  There  are  several  varieties. 
The  natives  apply  the  plant  fresh  gathered  to  abscesses  and  wounds 
that  do  not  heal  well. —  Wight. 

(233)  Dichrostachys  cinerea  (W.  $  A.)    Do. 

Vedatara,  Waratara,  Tam.    Vellitooroo  Yeltoor,  Tkl.    Vurtuli,  HlUD. 

Hksciuition'. — Shrub,  6-7  feet;  thorns  sobtary;  calyx  5- 
toothed;  pinnro  8-10  pair;  leaflets  ciliated,  12-15  pair;  petioles 
pubescent;  spikes  axillary,  usually  sobtary,  cylindric,  droop- 
ing, rather  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  corolla  5-cleft,  petals 
scarcely  cohering  by  their  margins;  flowers  white  or  rose- 
ired  at  the  bottom,  and  yellow  at  the  top;  legumes  thick, 
curved  ;  joints  1-seedcd.  Fl.  April — May. —  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i. 
271. —  Wight  Icon.  t.  357. — Mimosa  cinerea,  Linn. — Eoxb.  Fl. 

I  ml.  ii.  561. — Cor.  ii.  t.  174. CoromandeL    Sterile  plains  in 

the  1  leocan. 

IflDlOAL  Uses. — The  yonng  shoots  are  bruised  and  applied  to  the 

in  cases  of  ophthalmia.     The  wood  is  very  hard,  like  that  of 

the  babool.     It  is  a  striking  plant  when  in  flower,  with  its  long, 

cylindric  spikes  of  white  and  yellow  flowers. — Aitulie. 


(234)  Dillenia  pentagyna  (lior.b.)    N.  0.  Dillesiace^l 

Ral,  Pin*,  Kai-tok,  Tah.    Rawadara,  Cliinnn-kalingn,  Tel. 

I 'inscription*. —  Tree,   20   feet;   leaves   broadly   lanceolate, 
ply  toothed  or  serrated,  appearing  after  the  flowers;  pe- 
duncles from  the  axils  of  the  scars  of  the  former  year's  leaves, 
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several  together,  1-llowcrcd ;  inner  row  of  stamens  longer  than 
the  others;  styles  5;  flowers  gold-coloured,  fragrant; 
immersed  exi  a  gelatinous  pulp;  carpels  joined  into  a  ribbed 
baccate  fruit.    Ft.  March— April.—  II',  &  A.  Pro,/,  i.  5.—  / 

Cor.  i.  t.  20. — Ft  I  ml.  ii.  652, — Colbertia  Coroinandeliana. 

Malabar.     CoromandeL     S,  Mal.ratta  country.    Assam. 

Economic  Uses. — A  large  timber-tree.    Tin  w 1  is  close-grained, 

and  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.     In  Assam  it  is  u 

The  leaves  are  employed  at  Poona  as  a  substratum  for  chuppemd 

roots. —  (Jin.r/i.)     The  Dillenias  are  found  iu  gnat  abundance  to  the 

hi  Islands  as  well  as  in  Australia.     Iu  fact,  they  have  a  I 
distribution  ;  and  two  genera,  Tetracera  and  Ddima,  being  fbnnd  in 
Travancoro  as  well  as  Silhet,  connect  the  Horn  of  S.  India  with  that 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. — Boyle,     Him, 

(235)  Dillenia  speciosa  (Thtmb.)    Do. 

I  U.    Uvo-chittn,  Tel.    Chalita,  Be.nc.     Uva-mnrani,  Tas«. 

DESCRIPTION, — Tree,  40  feet;  leaves  oblong,  serrated, glab- 
rous, appearing  with  the  Bowers  ;  sepals  and  petals  5  ;  pedun- 
cles solitary,  terminal,  1- flowered;    stamens  all  equal  iu 

length;   styles  and   carpels  about  20;   seeds  hairy;  carpels 
ji  lined  into  a  spurious,  many-celled,  many-seeded  1  > 
by  the  radiant  stigmas  ;  flowers  large,  showy,  with  white  petals 
and  yellow  anthers. —  W.  &  A.  t  Iron.  I 

— Roxb.  Fl.  lnd.  ii.  G50. — D.  Indica,  Linn.— Rhode,  iii.  / 
o'X Malabar.     Bengal     Chittagong. 

M'  dii  m,  Uses. — The  fruit  is  eatable,  and  baa  a  pleasant  flavour 
though   add.      Mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  tho  juice  is   used 
cooling  beverage  in  (even  and  as  a  ooogh  mixture,     The  bark  and 

s  arc  astringent,  and  are  used  medicinally.     A  good  jelly  i-  made 
'  -sam  from  the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit.     The  ripe  fruit  is  sli 
laxative,  and  apt  to  uiduoe  diarrhoea  if  too  freely  indulged  in. — li 

Economic  Uses. — This  tree  yields  good  timber,  and  ia  especially 
valuable  for  its  durability  under  water.     It  is  used  i 
stocks.    The  leaves,  which  are  hard  and  rough,  are  used  for  j>o]iahiiig 
furniture  and  tinware,  like  others  of  the  same  family. — Roxb. 

(23G)  Dioscorea  bulbifera  (Linn.)     N.  0.  DloaoOBBiOM. 

K»tu-Ut-.jil,  Hit. 

.  deeply  cord, it'', 
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veil;  tlic  OXteriot  nerves  2-L-li.ft  j  t'        .  ticu- 

Utedj  siciu  bulbiferoua;  malt  spikes  i  r— Wight  I 

t.  878<—  ;,•/,..,/, ,  vii.  «.  3t">. Both  Coin 

thing  and 

i!n'   roots  .   tubeiDU  .  J  dob   in   nutritious 

b.     The  flowers  and  root*  an  eaten  by  the  poorer  clu.-..-t-s :  t  ho 

I    bitter,  but  after  undergoing  the  process  of  being 

with  ashes  and  steeped  in  cold  water,  tin 

ble, — (J.  Oruham.)  .-.pecies  yieldinj  ■table. 

the  principal  may  be  mentioned  tin  D.  aeuleata  (Linn.) 

The  I  a  about  2  lb.  or  more  in  weight.     They  an  dug  ap  in 

the  !  the  cold  season,  and  Bold  in  the  bazaars.     They  an 

known  u  thi   Qoa  potato.    The  D,globot  it  much  oulftU 

08   yielding   the   best  kind   of  yam,  much   esteemed  Loth  by 
[■cans  and  natives.    The  D.  triphylla  (Linn.),  not  eatablr,  for  the 
tube i  ll'iilly  nauseous  and  intensely  bitter  even  after  I 

1.     They  are  put  into  toddy  to  render  it  more  potent,  as  they 
intoxicating  properties.     A  few  slices  aro  sullieient  for  the  pur- 
pose.— J.  ' 

(237)  Dioscorea  pentaphylla  (Linn.)    Do. 

Knraii-kelangu,  M.\L.     Kanln-aloo,  Beko. 

Description. — Tubers  oblong ;  stems  herbaceous,  twining, 
prickly;  leaves  digitate, -downy;  male  flowers  panicled,  green- 
bib  white,  fragrant;  female  ones  spiked. — Hv,rb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii. 
806.—  Wight  Icon.  t.  814.— Bhccdc,  vii.  t.  34,  35. Concans. 

Economic  Uses. — A  common   species  in  jungles  on  low  hills, 

1  ut  never  cultivated,  so  far  as  I  havu  seen,  says  Di  Wight,  which  is 

remarkable,  as  I  have  always  found  the  natives  dig  the  tubers  wheat 

they  had  an  opportunity  to  dress  and  set  sham.    The  male 

Sowon  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  and  eaten  as  greens,  and  are  said  to 

be  wholesome.    There  are  several  other  kinds  of  edible  yams,  among 

which  maybe  mentioned  the  D.  /metadata  (lt<u:b.),  which  Ea  culti- 

I  largely  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  where  it  is  known  as  the*' 

.  a  starch  is  also  made  from  the  tubers.    Another  kind  is  the  D. 

(Rozb.),  known  as  the  Pondichcrry  sweet  potato,  which  is 

Loellent  kind  of  yam.  bnt  only  found  in  a  cultivated  state. — 

//,.)    The  roots  of  tlie  D.  ieUoidea  are  used  in  Cash- 

Dg  the  pathm  or  silk  for  shawls  and  woollen  cloths. — 

We  Punj.  I 

)  Diospyros  melanoxylon  (Boxb.)    N.  0.  Ebenacejs. 


ly-lree,  E»0. 
Kicw,  Kcndoo,  Dlno. 


Tumbolli,  Tam.    Tooiniila,  Tul,    Tindoo, 


itiPTlos. — Large  tree  ;  young  shoots  pubescent  ; 
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iblong  or  oblong-lanceolato,  acute  at 
coriaceous,  entire,  obtuse,  when  young  pub  and 

defl  ;  in"1'  i  hi  I  u!  Mary,  solii 

hermaphrodite  Sowers  rather  larger  than  the  male, 
v  round,  yellow  ;  flowers  white; 
ad  in  pulp.    Ft  April— May. — Ro*6.  Fl. 
— Malal  romandeL    On 

MiniOA]    i    h     The  bark  [ent,  and, reduced  to  en 

bio  powdi  lied  to  ulcantians,  and  nixed  with  block 

■■  ii    l    i-..     Tin'  tnii'  F.U'iiv  u!'  obtained  I 

.  but  in  (act  Dtl 
from  one    i  ield  this  timber.     The 

axtxeme  heaviness  and  dark  black 
tted   with  win; 
known  and  appreciated  by  the  and 
from  India,  tin 
moos  for  it,  a  bet  reoonli  d  by 
I  that  Ethiopia's  Ebony  was  the  beat     B 

"It  produces  much  gold, 
*  ;  l  noes  of  all  kinds,  Ebony,"  &c. 
I  lelda  a  Bne  kind  of  Ebony.     It  is  only  the  centre  of 
that  is  black  and  valuable,  and  the  older  the  trees  the 
lality.    The  outside  wood  is  white  and  rhich 

ying  or  destroyed  by  insects  displays  the  central  Ebony.  It  is 
much  affected  by  tho  weather,  on  which  account  European  cabinet- 
makers seldom  use  it  except  in  veneer.  The  ripe  fruit  ta  eatable,  but 
rather  astringent.  There  is  a  slight  export  trade  of  Ebony  from 
Madras.     Other  species  which  yield  a  kind  of  Ebony  are  I),  i 

Urn  (RoxbX  of  which  the  w I  is  very  hard  and  durable;  tho 

•'•.),  whoso  timber  is  used  for  many  econoi- 
parpo 

sir  I-:.  Torment  (Oeylon,  i.  117)  1ms  some  valuable  remarks  apon 
tho  different  species  of  Ebony  growing  in  that  island.    The  E 
{/■'.  in  ({real  abundance  throughout  all  the  flat  com 

m  dee.    It  is  a  different  specii  -  from  the  Ebony  of  tin 
Mauritius  {D.  rtHeulata),  and  excels  it  and  all  others  in  the  i 

of  its  colour,    The  centre  of  the  trunk  is  the  on]  j 
portion  which  I  the  extremely  blaek  port  which  is  f 

b  magnitude  that  red 
id  varying  from  1<>  to  IS  feet  in  li 
ared  from  the  forests,     i  aotber  cab  i 

in   which   tip  ig  blaok   is  .stained   with   si 

I    pink.      J 
aiderohli'.  and  in  durability  it  la  far  inferior  to  that  of  trui 
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The  most  valuable  cabinet-wood  of  the  bland,  resembling  Rosew I, 

bat  orach  tty  and  durability,  baa  at  all  times  been 

in   II-  pate  in  Ceylon;  it  is  the  D.  It  growl 

chiefly  in  tin-  southern  provinces,  and  especially  in  thi  A  tho 

of  Adam's  Peak,  but  here  it  bas't»  ■  m   x  prodigally  felled  that 

ii  has  become  exceedingly  tare.    W I  of  a  huge  scantling  is  hardly 

ptocnrabL  ;niee,  >Bd  it  is  only  in  a  very  few  localities  Out 

even  ■mall  Bticks  an  now  bo  be  (band.     A  reason  assigned  foi  this 
Is,  that  tii"  heart  of  the  tree,  neither  of  tliis  species  nor  of  Z).  then- 
oond.     The  twisted  portions,  and  especially  the  roota 
of  tin-  latter,  yield  veneers  of  annsual  beauty,  dark  cravings  and 
blob  has,  almost  blade,  being  gracofully  disposed  oreo  a  delicate  fawn- 
it     The  density  is  so  great  (nearly  60  lb.  to  ■  onhio 
that  it  takes  on  excellent  polish,  and  is  in  every  way  ad 
the  manufacture  of  tornitare.     Notwithstanding  its  value,  the 
indicated;  but  as  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  il 
I   by  fresh   importations  from  the  S.E.  coast  of  India,  of 
which  it  i  i  native. 

The   D.   Montana   [Roxb.)   is  a   timlier  variegated  with   dark  and 
white  coloured  veins.     Il  i-  very  hard  and  durable.     The  D.  toi 
iota  |  -  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Bengal.    The  wood  is 

blank,  bard,  and  heavy,  Roxburgh  compares  this  latter  tree  to  a 
cypress,  from  its  tall  and  elegant  form.  The  leaves  all  fall  off  in  tho 
cold  season.  The  D,  calycina  (Bedd.)hte  been  found  in  the Tiiinevelly 
ict  and  southern  provinces  of  Madura,  being  very  abundant  up 
of  elevation.  It  is  called  in  those  districts  VdOay 
Toveray,  and  yields  a  valuable  lightaoloured  wood  much  used  in 
those  parts.— Bcdd.  Fl.  Sylv.  I.  68. 


i239)  Dipterocarpus  laevis  (Hum.)     N.  0.  DirTEnocARPE*. 

Tilcu  gurjmi,  IS 

Dr.si  i.it'Ti'  iir, —  Large  tree ;  young  branches  compressed,  two- 
i  :  1  aves  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  retime  at  the  base,  a< 
Bhining  on  both  sides,  with  numerous  prominent  veins ;  petioles 

ious;  tube  of  enlarged  calyx  slightly  vent ricose,  two 
menu  expanded  into  wings  when  in  fruit;  capsule  ovate,  even  . 
Bowers  white,  tinged  with  red.      Fl.  March. —  W.  A  A    Prod,  i. 
-Dipterocarpus  turbinatns,  Roxb.  Fl.  I  ml.  ii.  612, — Cor.  ni. 
t.  213. Chittagong.     Tipperab, 

Medical  r-xs. — Tins  tree  is  famous  over  Eastern  India  and  the 
y  Islands  on  account  of  its  yielding  a  thin  liquid  balsam  Com- 
monly Called  Wood-oil,  and  known  as  the  Uurjun  balsam.     A  large 
notch  is  out  in  the  trunk  of  tin'  tree  near  the  ground,  when  lire  is 
kept  until  tho  wound  is  charred,  soon  after  which  the  liquid  h 
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to  ooze  out.  A  email  gutter  is  cut  in  the  wood  to  conduct  the  fluid 
into  a  vessel  placed  ton  oeive  it.  These  operations  are  performed  in  the 
mouth  of  N^v  ihouldany  of  the  Ii 

sickly  the  following  season,  a  year's  respite  is  given  them.     The 

age  produce  is  40  gallons  in  one  season,     targe  quantiti 
this  wood-oil  ii  exported  from  Monlmnin  t<>  Europe,  whi 

me  a  new  drag  in  trade.     U  resembles  in  a  remarks 
the  halsam  of  I  and  has  b 

medicine.    It  has  b  curioaa  property,  which  [a  exhibited  when  it 
been  heated  in  a  corked  phul  to  about  266°  Fahr. :  it  then 
slightly  turbid,  and  bo  gelatinoiu  thai  the  phial  may  be  inverted  even 
while  hot  without  its  contents  bd  ed  ;  and  on  cioling,  the 

solidification  is  still  more  complete.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  scarcely 
in  ether,  but  freely  in  alcohol     Its  price  in  the  Calcutt 

s  from  3  to  .>  rupees  the  maand.     Dr  Wight  speaks  fan 
porience  of  the  value  of  Gurjnn  oil  mixed  wit li  dammer  in  preventing 
the  white  ants  from  attacking  timber,    A  m 
was  discovered  in  South  Canara  in   1SG5. — Bmg.   J),'*/'.     Ph 
Juiir.     lioxb. 

(2-10)  Dolichos  sinensis  (Linn.)    Iff,  O.  I.whmino&b. 
Paru,  Mal.    Burbuti,  Be.no.     Kara-muni,  Till.    Labia,  Hind.    Alsanda,  Tkl. 

Description. — Twining  annual,  glabrous  ;  leaves  piunately 
trifuliolate;  leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  acuininated  ;  pediu 
longer  than  the  leaves;  flowers  in  an  oblong  head  or  short 
raceme;  calyx  campauulate,  5-toothed  ;  lowest  one  longer  than 
the  rest;  legume  nearly  straight,  cyliudrie,  boTulose,  with  a 
more  or  less  recurved  unguiculate  beak,  6-12  seeded;  seeds' 
truncated  at  both  ends ;  flowers  largish,  pale  violet.  Fl.  June 
—Aug.— IF.  <fc  A.  Prod.  i.  250.— Boxb.  Fl.  !„■>.  iii.  o02.— 
Jikccdc,  viii.  I.  4-2. Cultivated  in  the  Peninsula, 

Economic  Uses. — Of  this  plant  then  an  aeva 
ing  in  tlie  colour  of  their  flow  1-.      Ii   is  cultivated  for  the 

seeds,  which  aw  much  used  by  the  natives  in  their  food.    1 
white  seeds  are  most  esteemed. — l! 


(•.'41)  Dolichos  uniflorus  (Lam.)     Do. 

ITiiiaii gil  "ltkeo,  Bbx'. 

■ 

Di  or.  —  Annual;    stem  erect:    branohea  t 

young  shoots  and  leaves  covered  with  silk  b  vea  pin- 

nately  trifoliol  .  pubesc*  i  old ; 

corolla  pi  upper  lip 
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:.t  tlic  apex  :  vexillum  longer  than  the  keel,  ovate-oblong;  ata 
cohering  with  the  keel  at  the  baso;  flowers  axillary,  1-3  to- 
gether,  Bnlptrar-ooloorod  ;  legumes  compressed,  linear  bleats, 

softly  hairy,   6-sccded.     FL  Nov. — Dec. —  W.  &  A.  Prod.  L 

—3).  billuius  Un.rh.  Fl  IiuL  iii.  313  (not  Lour.) Coro- 

Deccan.     Bengal.     Cultivated  in  the  Peninsula. 

EcOKOatia    Uses. — Of    lliis     there    is    a     variety    with   jet-black 
seeds.  i   tlie  present  plant  bring  grey.     Seeds  of  both  are 

ran  in  the  Peninsula  for  feeding  cattle.    The  natives 
also  use  tin  in  in  curries;     The  gram  plant  bus  ni  i  d  in  a 

wild  state.  The  best  time  to  bow  the  seeds  is  at  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  in  a  good  soil  in  favourable  years  the  produce 
will  be  sixty-fold. — Roxb. 


(242)  Dracontium  polyphyllum  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Aback*. 

I 'le-stalkcd  Dragon,  Esc    Caat-karnay,  Tam.    Jungleo  kandi,  Duk.    Adiviu 
kuu.la,  Tkl. 

Description.— Stalk  1  foot,  smooth,  purple-coloured,  full  nf 
sharp  variegated  protuberances,  with  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the 
top;  scape  very  short;  petiole  rooted;  leaflets  3-parted; 
divisions  pinnatifid;  root  irregular,  knobbed,  covered  with  a 
rugged  skin;  flower-stalk,  rising  from  the  root,  about  3  inches 
high;  spathe  oblong,  opening  lengthwise;  flowers  closely  ar- 
ed  on  a  short  thick  style — Linn.  Spec.  1372. — But.  Hey.  t. 
700. Bombay.     Concans. 

htmOAL  USES. — In  Japan  a  medicine  is  prepared  from  the  acrid 
rooK  I  i  good  emmenagogue.     In  the  Society  Islands  the 

plant  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  taste  being  very  acrid,  aro  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity.  Ainslie 
IB  that  when  properly  prepared  these  roots  possess  antispasmodic 
.-,  and  are  also  of  repute  in  asthmatic  affections,  given  in  the 
quantity  of  from  12  to  15  grains  pet  diem.  They  are  used  by  the 
native  doctors  in  hemorrhoids.  The  plant  is  likewise  a  native  of 
Guiana  and  Surinam;  and  in  the  former  country  is  a  remedy  against 
the  Labarri  snake,  which  its  spotted  petioles  resemble  in  colour.  It 
is  certainly  a  powerful  stimulant.  The  spathe  on  first  opening 
smells  so  powerfully  that  vomiting  and  fainting  sometimes  ensue 
from  the  stench.  Graham  states  that  it  is  a  very  common  plant, 
the  leaves  opening  in  July,  and  the  BCSpe  springing  up  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains.  There  hat  existed  some  slight  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  American  and  Indian  species  are  identical. — Ainslie. 
Miller.      Liwlhtj.     J.  (. 
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(243)  Drosera  poltata  (Sm.)    N.  0.  Droserace.e. 

Description. — Herbaceous;  stem  erect,  glabrous;  leaves 
scattered,  furnished  with  long  reddish  hairs,  petioled,  peltate, 
broadly  lunate,  with  two  longish  horns  pointing  upwards; 
styles  multifid,  pencil -shaped ;  seeds  oblong,  testa  not  arilli- 
form ;  sepals  occasionally  ciliated ;  capsule  globose ;  seeds 
small  numerous ;  flowers  yellow.  Fl.  Aug. — Sept — W.  &  A. 
Prod.  i.  34. Neilgherriea.     Bababoodens. 

Economic  Uses. — The  viscous  leaves  of  this  plant  close  upon 
flies  and  other  insects  which  happen  to  light  upon  them.  A  dyo 
might  be  prepared  from  the  plant,  as  Royle  mentions  the  fact  of  the 
paper  which  contained  his  dried  specimens  being  saturated  with  a 
red  tinge.  The  leaves,  bruised  and  mixed  with  salt  and  applied  to 
the  skin,  are  said  to  blister  it  If  mixed  with  milk  they  will  curdle 
it.  Cattle  will  not  touch  them.  The  sensitive  irritability  of  the 
hairs  of  the  leaves  is  a  singular  characteristic  of  the  genus  to  which 
this  plant  belongs.  Many  of  the  other  species  yield  a  dye,  but 
no  one  appears  to  have  been  made  aware  of  these  qualities. — Royle. 
Lindley. 
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(2U)  Echaltium  piscidium  (Wight).     N.  0.  -a*. 

KUHPIIOH. — Pcreunial,  climbing;  leaven  oblong,  acumi- 
nated, shining ;  panicles  terminal,  shorter  than  the  leaves ; 
tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  stamineous  corona  of 
five  bi (id  villous  segments;  follicles  swollen,  oblong,  obtuse ; 
ini'inliranaceous;  flowers  pale  yellow.  Fl.  May — Juno. 
—Dec.  Prod.  viii.  416. —  Wight  Icon.  t.  472  —  Ncrium  pisci- 
dium, Eo.ib.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  7. Silhet. 

Economic  Uses. — Tlio  name  of  this  croepor  in  Silhet,  where  tho 
plant  is  indigenous,  is  Echalat ;  whence  the  origin  "f  tlie  generic 
i  bj  I  'r  Wight,  The  bark  contains  a  quantity  of  fibrous 
matter,  which  the  natives  in  Silhet  use  as  a  substitute  for  hemp. 
In  steeping  some  of  the  young  shoots  in  a  fish-pond,  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  bark  and  cleansing  of  the  fibres,  ut  Roxburgh 
fi'iind  that  it  had  tho  effect  of  killing  nearly  all  the  fish.  Hence 
pecific  name  which  he  applied. — Rozb,    Boyle  Fib.  riant. 


(245)  Eclipta  erecta  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Asterace.*. 

K»lnntJi£»rio.  Kiiranlrnkuunic,  TaJC     Gooutageliiijeroo,  TfX.     Brinraj  Bongrah, 

1  >i  s.  i.it-tion. — Stem   i  mist  vale  or  erect;    leaves  lanceolate^ 

omewhat  waved;  fiowera  nearly  Beeafle, alternate  in 

;  corolla  white,    Fl.  All  the  year. —  Wight  Qmtrib,  p.  17. 

—  K.  prostrata,  Soxb.  Fl.  /neLiii.438. — Cotula  alba,  Linn. — 

Sheede  Mai.  X.  t.  41. Common  in  wet  clayey  soils  in  tho 

Peninsula, 

Mi  !>ir  u.  Uses. — This  plant  in  its  fresh  state,  ground  up  ami 

d  with  gingely-oil,  is  applied  externally  in  coses  of  alephan- 

It  has  a  peculiarly  bitter  taste  and  strong  SBsU,     Boxburgh 

I  the   K.  erecta,  prottrata,  and  punctata  i"  be  iho  same 

a    form   from   age,  soil,    and    situation. — (ft 

ittveand  emetic  properties  assigned  to 
id  is  also  used  in  cases  of  liver,  spleen,  and  dropsy. — Phurm.  of 
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(246)  Ehretia  buxifolia  {Rcaib.)    N.  0.  EnnETi.vcas. 

Cooruvingie,  Tam.     Bapaua  boory,  Tkl.    Poluh,  ROTO. 

Description. — Shrub  or  small  tree;  leaves  altera 
cicled,  sessile,  rellc.xed,  cuneiform,  very  scabrous,  shining; 
peduncles  axillary,  2-G  flowered;  pedicels  very  short;  Bowers 
small,  white;  calyx  5-parted,  segments  lanceolate;  corolla 
campanulate,  5-6  cleft ;  berry  succulent,  red,  quadrilooular ; 
nuts  2.  Ft.  July— Aug.— Roxb.  Ft.  Ind.  i.  598.— Cor.  L  t.  57. 
CoromandeL     Common  on  barren  lands  and  in  forests. 

Medical  Uses. — The  root  is  used  for  purifying  and  altering  tho 
habit  in  cases  of  cachexia  and  venereal  all'ections  of  long  Standing; 
By  Mohammedan  doctors  it  is  considered  an  antidote  to  vcgctablu 
poisons. — Ahislie.     Liiulley, 

(217)  Ehretia  serrata  (Boxb.)    Do. 

Kala-oja,  Ui.sc 

Description. — Tree ;  leaves  alternate,  oblong,  and  broad 
lanceolate,  acutely  serrate,  smooth;  calyx  5-cleft;  corolla 
5-parted ;  panicles  terminal,  and  from  the  exterior  axils ; 
Bowers  small,  greenish  white,  fragrant,  numerous.  te  in 

somewhat  remote  sub-sessile  fascicles;  drupes  round,  pulpy, 

red  when  ripe.     Fl.  March — May. — Roxb,  Fl.  Ind.  i.  5%. 

Bengal     Chittagong.     Dheyrah  Dhoon. 

1'.'  onomic  Uses.— The  wood  is  tough,  light,  durable,  and  easily 
worked.  Sword-handles  an;  made  from  it.  It  is  also  considered 
good  for  gun-stocks.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  Bhootan,  as  well  as 
of  tho  casti-rn  parts  of  Bengal  It  is  also  a  common  tree  in  Nepanl, 
''.' it  is  called  N nl "h hint.  It  grows  both  On  mftimtaiiiii  and  in 
valleys,  blossoming  r,  and  ripening  its  fruit 

dining  the  rains.     The  latter  ate  not  touched  by  the  natives.     The 
flowers  emit  a  powerful  honey-like  smell. — lioxb.      Wattidil  < ' 


|  Elceodendron  Eoxburgbii  (W.  <y  A.)     N  ■.cex. 

Dbscbxffiok. — Small  iree;    leaves  opposite,  elliptical  or 
ovate,  crenate 

ir-obloiig;  peduncles  axillary ;  cymes  lax,  dicbo- 
ous,  divaricated,  about  half  the  length  of  I 
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with  a  solitary  Mower  in  the  forks;  drape  1-celled,  obovoid ; 

ut  sf.rncwliat  crastaceous  and  soft;  flowers  small,   yellow. 

71.   March— April—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  p.  157.— Nerija  dioho- 

tuiua.  Roxb,  FL   LuL  L  610. Mountains  of  CoroiuoudcL 

Courtalluui. 

L  Uses. — Tho  root  ia  reported  to  be  an  excellent  specific 
The  fresh  bark  of  the  root-  ruhheil  with  water  is 
applied   externally  to  remove  almost  any  swelling.     It  is  a  very 
i  agent, — Roxb, 

(249)  Elephantopus  scaber  (Linn.)    N.  O.  Asterace^. 

Anashovaiii,  Mil.  ami  Tav.     Sluuuiluliin,  Bkko.     Somilulun,  HlSD. 

Description. — Stem  dichotomous,  ramous  ;  leaves  scabrous, 

i!  ones  erenate,  cuneate,  alternated  at  the  base  ;  canline 

te;  floral  ones  broad  cordate,  acuminate,  canescent ; 

Bowers  purple.    FL  Dec. — Feb. —  Wight  Contrib.  p.  88;  Icon. 

t.  1086.— .Baro.  FL  I  ml.  ill.  445.— /,'/,.<</.'  Mai.  x.  t.  7. 

Peninsula.     Common  in  shady  places. 

DIGAL  Uses. —  According  to  Rheede,  a  decoction  of  the  rc>.>t 
and  leaves  is  given  in  dyauria.  In  Travancore  tho  natives  boil  thfl 
braised  leaves  with  rice,  and  give  them  internally  iu  swellings  of 
the  bodjf  or  1'ains  of  the  stomach. — Iih 

(250)  Elettaria  cardamomum  {Matoii)    N.  0.  Zinciberaceje. 

Y.ilimi.  M  a.     Ail.i -.-licUlic,  TaM.     Yaylakooloo,  Tf:r.. 

ml  II  I. Ml.      ! 

8CBIOT10N. — Stem  perennial,  erect,  jointed,  fi-1."'  foet,  en- 
veloped in  t  lie  sheaths  of  the  leaves  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  acumin- 
ntire,  1-2  feet  long;  sheaths  slightly  villous ; 
lea    several,    Hexuose,  jointed,  branched,    1-2    feet   long; 
flowers  alternate,  short-stalked,  solitary  at  each  point  of  the 
■uies ;  calyx  funnel-shaped,  3-tnothed,  finely  striated ;  corolla 
mil"  u  long  as  the  calyx;  limb  double;  exterior  portion  of 
long,  Concave,  nearly  equal  divisions;  inner  lip  obovate, 
er  than  the  exterior  divisions,  curled  at  the  margins;  apex 
><1,  marked    in    the  centre  with  purple-violet   stripes; 
capsule   oval,   somewhat    3-sided,   3-celled,   3-valved;    I 
numerous,  angular;  flowers  pale-greenish  white. — Alpinia  car- 
.oDiiini,  Bvxb,  FI.  Ind.  L  70. — Cor.  iii  t  226.— Amomum 
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rcpens,  Roscoe. — Bheedt  Mat.   xi.  /.  45. Hilly  parts  of  Tra- 

vancore  and  Malabar.     Wynaad.     Coorg.     Nuggar, 

Mi.i.ic.M.  1'sks. — As  cordial  and  stimulant  the  seeds  are  frequently 
used  medicinally,  but  more  frequently  as  correctives  in  conjunction 
with  other  medicines.  A  volatile  oil  is  procured  from  them  by 
distillation,  which  has  a  strong  aromatic  taste,  solublo  in  alcohoL 
It  loses  its  odour  and  taste  by  being  kept  too  long  The  nat 
chew  the  fruit  with  betle,  and  use  it  in  decoction  for  1 
plaints  and  to  check  vomiting.     In  infusion  it  is  given  in  coughs. 

EjOOKOHIO  Uses. — Produces  the  Cardamoms  of  commerce.      I 
are  either  cultivated  or  gathered   wild.      In  the  re  forests 

they  are  found  at  elevations  of  3000  to  5000  feet.     The  mode  of 
obtaining  them  is   to   clear  the  forests   of  trees,  when  the   plants 
spontaneously  grow  up  in  the  cleared  ground.     A  similar  mode  baa 
been  mentioned  by  Roxburgh,   who  states  that  in  Wynaad,  tx 
the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  June,  the  cultivators  seek  Hi" 
shadiest  and   woodiest  sides   of   the   loftier   hills.      The  trees  are 
felled  and  the  ground  cleared  of  weeds,  and  in  about   thru'  months 
the  Cardamom  plant  springs  up.     In  four  years  the  shrub  will 
attained  its  full  height,  when  tho  fruit  is  produced  and  gathered  En 
the  month  of  November,  requiring  no  other  pn  paiation  than  drying 
in  the  bub.     The  plant  continues  to  yield  fruit  till  the  seventh  j 
when  the  stem  is  cut  down,  new  plants  arising  from  the  Btnmpfl. 
They  may  also  bo  raised  from  I  Cardamoms  are  much  esteemed 

as  a  condiment,  and  great  quantities  are  annually  ahi] 
from  Malabar  and  Truvancore.      In  i  there  are  three  v.u ; 

known  as  the  short,  ihart-longt,  and  long-long*.     Of  these  the 
are  more  >  ibbed,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  and  are  called  the 

Malabar  Cardamoms  or  Wynaad   Cardamoms.     They  are  reckoned 
the  best  of  the  three.     The.  long-tongs  are  more  finely  ribbed,  and  of 

l    Colour,       .Seeds   are   white  and  shrivelled.      The   short 

.  differ  from  the  latter  in  being  shorter  or  leas  pointed.     It  is 
'  to  mil  the  Boveral  kinds  together  when  ready  for  exports! 
Some  care  is  required  in  the  process  of  drying  the  rain 

La  to  split,  and  otherwise  injures  them ;  and  if  kept 
too  long  in  the  sun  their  flavour  bee  M 

moms  are  worth  in  the  London  market  from  2s.to3s.poi  lb.     In 
vancorc  they  arc  elui'ily  procured  from  the  lr. 
Dindignl,  Madura,  and  Tinneveiiy  districts.      In  these  mount 
the  cultivators  make  sop-'  w  them,  as  they  thrive  l 

if  a  little  care  and  attention  I  veil  upon  them.     Cardamoms 

are  a  monopoly  in  the  Travaneore  State,  and  cub. 

from  the  Company's  country,  obtaining  about  200  or  -'i(|  i 
I  candy  delivered  over  to  the  Government*—  i 

)     It  is  to  be  i 
writes  Major  Beddomo,  that  Cardamoms  aro  not  turned 

account.     The  plant  grows  spontaneously  in  many  of  our  hill-ti 
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ami,  with  judicious  management  and  sumo  artificial  planting  bight 
tade  to  yield  B  ren  handsome  revenue  after  a  1  In 

South  Canara  sunn-  Cardamom  tracts  within  otu  reserves  have  been 
sold  by  the  collector,  on  a  lease  of  several  years,  for  a  very  .small 
sum,  tad  the  amount  is  credited  to  land  revenue,      In  p 

\nnamallavs.  Madura,  ami  Tumevelley,  our  tracts  aro  poached 
cm  liy  eolleotora  ondex  the  Cochin  end  Travancore  Govenum 
bat  in  a  great  portion  of  these  forests  the  Cardamoms  aim] 
.  -Bep.  to  Mad,  Govt.  1870. 


(251)  Eleusine  coracana  (Qartn.)    N.  0.  Giuhixacej:. 


:  ■ulhi,   MaL.      Kayraru,  Kelwuragoo,  Tah. 
Murooa,  ltoo.     Ragcv,  Nodical,  Hind. 


Tamiila,  Bod**, 


DESCRIPTION. — Culms  erect,  2-4  feet,  a  little  compressed. 

oth;  leaves  hilarious,  large,  smooth  ;    mouths  of  sheaths 

bearded;    calyx    3-G   flowered,   glumes   keeled,   obtuse,   with 

nbranaceous  margins;  spikes  4-G  digitate,  incurved,  wound, 

1-3  inches  long,  composed  of  two  rows  of  sessile  3-4  flow 

;    rachis  slightly   waved  ;    valves  of  corolla  nearly 
■  1;  seeds  globular,  brown,  a  little,  wrinkled,  covered  with 
a  thin  aril.     Ft.  July— Sept.— limb.  /'/.  Ind.  i.  342.— Cyno- 
icanus,  Linn. — Rluede,  xii.  t.  78. Cultivated. 

Economic  Uses. — This  is  the  most  prolific  of  cultivated  gras 
forming  the  chief  diet  of  the  poorer  classes  in  some  parts  of  India, 
as  Mysore,  N.  Circars,  and  slopes  of  the  Ghauts.     Roxburgh 

lever  6aw  it   in  a  wild  state.     On  the  Coromandel  coast  i 
known  u  the  Natchnee grain, and  is  the  Bagget  of  the  Mohammed 
In  Teloogoo  the  name  of  the  grain  is  Ponaxsa.     A  fermented  liquor 
1  from  thi  Jed  Bojah  in  the  Mahratte  country. — 

Iia  perhaps  the  most  productive  of  Indian  cereals, 
h  adverts  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  derived  from  two 
seeds  which  came  up  by  accident  in  his  garden.     They  yielded 
It  is  the  staple  grain  of  the  Mysore  country,  where 
it  is  itored  in  pita,  keeping  sound  for  years.— ( IF.  Elliot.)    Another 
/rir/n,  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.      It  differs  from 
ling  in  having  the  spikes  straight,  being  of  a  lai 
and  more  productive.     The  s^  K<>  heavier,  which  cause  the 

to  bend  bown  horizontally.     All  the  millets  prefer  a  light 
from  which  the  water  readily  Hows  after  tl;  una. 

In  a  favourable  season  the  fanners  reckon  on  an  increase  of  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  fold.     The  variety  known  in  Teloogoo  as  the 

'■""'  roquiree  a  richer  .-oil  than  the  others;  and  in  g I 

when  the  land  SI  for  its  cultivation  can  be  procured,  inom 
!  fold. — Boxb, 

13 
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(252)  Embelia  ribes  (Dimn.)    N.  0.  Myrsinao&b. 

Vollnl,  Tam.    VisUnul,  Mal.     Baberung,  Beso. 

Description— Large  climbing  shmb;  tender  shoots  and 
peduxelea  hoary;  leaves  alternate,  oblong,  entire,  glabrous; 
j>anicles  terminal,  hoary ;  calyx  and  corolla  5-rxirted;  stamens 
inserted  in  tin:  middle  of  the  petals;  flowers  numerous,  very 
small,  greenish  yellow;  tube  of  calyx  concave  ;  berries  BUi 
lent,  black.  Fl.  Feb.— March.— Wight  Icon.  t.  120".-/ 
Fl.  Lul.  i.  58G. — E.  ribesioides,  Linn, Peninsula.     Silhri. 

Mi  nn  ai.  Uses. — The  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  Silbet,  when  the 
plant  grows  abundantly,  gather  the  berries,  and  when  dry  Bell 
to  the  small  traders  in  black  ]>eppor,  who  fraudulently  mix  them 
with  that  spice,  which  they  so  resemble  as  to  render  it  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  them  by  sight  or  by  any  other  means,  as  ; 
are  withal  somewhat  spicy.     Given  in  infusion,  they  are  anthelmin- 
tic.    They  are  also  administered  internally  in  puss.     Their  jiuii- 
y  is  ascribed  by  Decandollo  to  tho  quantity  of  some  peculiar 
quality  of  the  resinous  substance.     Royle  states  they  an  <-atl. 
— Don.     Royle.     Rotcb, 


(253)  Emblica  officinalis  (Givrhi.)    N.  0.  EurnonBucas. 

Ncllce,  Mal.     Nclle-kni,  Tam.     Aniln,  Bsxo.     Amlikn,  Arooli,  Aoongra,  Hind. 
fl  lilrt  f  Tat. 

Desckiition. — Tree;    leaves   alternate,   hifarious,   pinnate, 
flower -bearing;   leaflets  numerous,   alternate,  linear- obtuse, 
entire;  petioles  striated,  round ;   calyx   6-parted;   flowers  in 
the  male  very  numerous  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaflets,  and 
round  the  common  petiole  below  the  leaflets;  in  tin 
few,  solitary,  sessile,  mixed  with  some  males  in  the  most  ex- 
terior rloriferous   axils;   stigmas  3;   drupe  globular,  IK 
smooth,  G-striated  ;  nut  obovate-triangular,  3-eclled  ;  seeds  2 
in  each  cell ;  flowers  small,  greenish  yellow.     Fl.  April— Nov. 
—  Wight  Icon.  t.  189G. — Phyllanthus  emblica,  Linn. — R» 
FL  Ind,  iii.  67 1 .—. Bhet&t  Mat.  i.  /.  38. Coromandel.    Mala- 
bar.   Deccan.    Bengal 

MiiiCAL  Uses. — Tho   seeds   are  given   internally  as  a  < 
remedy  in  bilious  affections  and  nausea,  and  in  infusion  make  a 
!  drink  in  fevers.     They  are  also  used  in  diabetes.     Infusion  of 
the  leaves  is  applied  to  sore  aye*     Hark  of  the  root  mixed  with 
honey  la  applied  to  aphthous  infbunmatii  i 
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rk  of  lb  Jl  is  astringent,  and  ia  used  fox  tanning  pnmoaeet 

medicinally  used  in  diarrhoea.    The  fruit  is  occasionally  pickled, 

or  preserved  in  When  ilryitissaid  to  be  gently  laxative 

In  the  latt  t  ion  is  employed  in  fevers,  and  mixed 

with  1   drank  in  vii  The  young  leaves  mixed  with 

in  dysentery,     hi  Travanoore  the 
natives  put  the  young  branches  into  the  wells  to  impart  a  pleasant 
flavour  to  the  water,  especially  if  it  be  impure  from  the  accumulu- 
ble  matter  or  other  causes. — (Aiiulie.     1  An- 

rhutic  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  the  fruits,  which  an 
known  as  the  Erohlic  MyTobalans.  The  flowers  are  employed  by 
the  Hindoo  doctors  For  their  supposed  refrigerant  and  aperient 
qualities.      The  lurk  partakes  of  the  astrin;  the  fruit.      Di 

A    Ross  prepared,  by  decoction  and  evaporation,  from  the 
an  a  '  '[ual  to  catecliu  both  far  medicine  ami  the 

a, — Tiiis  tree  yields  a  valuable  timber, 


1)  Embryopteris  glutinifera  (Boxt.)     N.  0.  Ebenace^. 
i  htangmrtMO.  Es-n.    PUtimUu  mamm,  )i.u.    I'.michclcai  toombiko, Tam. 

Description. — Tree,  25-30  feet;  leaves  alternate,  linear- 
oblong,  pointed,  glabrous,  shining,  short  -  petioled ;  nude 
peduncles,  axillary, solitary,  3-4  liowered;  stamens  20;  femaks 
I -flowered,  larger  than  the  male;  stamens  2-4,  short;  pistils 
4 ;  nut  globular,  size  of  a  small  apple,  rusty-coloured,  filled 
with  pulpy  juice  and  covered  with  a  rusty  farina;  seeds  8; 
flowers  white.     Fl.  March — April. — Bcteb,  Fl.  Ind.  ii  533. — 

i  i  7Q.— Wight  Icon.  t.  844.— Meed*  Mai  iii.  I  41. 

Peninsula    Travancore.    BeugaL 

The  juice   of  the  fruit  is  powerfully  astringent, 

nn<l  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,     Dr  Short 

mentions  thai   it   is  used  by  the   natives  as  a  local  application  to 

nd  sprains,  els  to  relieve  the  swelling. — Ptuum.  <■/ 

-i .-.--  The   fruit,  though  astringent,  is  eaten  by  the 

natives.    The  juice  is  used  in  Bengal  for  paying  the  bottom  of  boats. 

-  a  very  large  proportion  of  tannin.     The  in- 

ep  fishing-nets  in,  to  make  them  more  durable. 

The   EOni  ra  apply  the  fresh  juice  of  the  fruit  to  wot 

On  the  Malabar  coast  it  is  much  employed  by  carpenters  as  an  ex- 

fue.     The  glutinous  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  is  nsed  by 

in  binding  1 1.-.  as  it   ia  obnoxious  to  insects.     The 

fruit  also  yields  a  concrete  oil  from  boiling  the  seeds.     The;. 
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iirst  dried  in  the  aim,  then  pounded  .ind  boiled  ;  the  oil  ooHsets  on 
the  surface,  ;i ii. I  becomes  concrete  during  the  cooling.     I 
yellowish  colour. — Boxb.     A  indie. 

(255)  Emilia  sonchifolia  (Dec.)     N.  O.  Asi-erace*. 

MiU'l-schevi,  MiL.     Smli-nmili,  Bexo. 

Description. — Animal;  stem  herbaceous,  branching  a  little 
towards  the  top;  leaves  Urate;  stem  clasping;  flowi  ra  few, in 
terminal  umbellets,  cylindrical,  peduncled;  flowers  sum  11, 
bright   purple.     Fl.   Nov.  —  Feb.  —  Wight    I  p.    24— 

Cacalia    soucliifolia,   Linn, — Itheede  Mai.   x.  t.   G8. Both 

Peninsulas.     Common  everywhere. 

Mri'icai.  Uses. — This  plant  is  used  in  decoction  <>n  the  Ma! 
coast  as  a  febrifuge,  and  mixed  with  sugar  tho  juice  is  given  in 
bowel-complaints.  Tho  leaves  are  eaten  raw  in  salads  in  China,  [n 
Travanoore  the  pure  juioe  of  the  leaves  is  poured  drop  by  drop  in 
tlii'  eyes  for  about  ten  minutes  incases  of  night-blindness.  Che 
natives  consider  the  juice  as  cooling  as  rose-water,  and  prescribe  it 
in  inflammation  of  the  eyes, — Sheede,     Aintfxe,     Pen,  Ob, 


I  Entada  pusoatha  (/)<■<-.)     N.  O.  Lf.oiiminosa 

iii!  Parta-haka  Vully,  Max. 

Description. — Climbing  shrub;  leaves  bipinnated;  pinnae 
2  pairs,  sometime...  only  l  ;  leaflets  2-5  pairs,  glabrous  on  both 
Bides,  oblong-ovate  or  ovate-emarginate ;  spike*  solitary  or  in 
pairs,  axillary ;  petals  5,  connected  at  the  base;  Btamens  l11; 
legume  more  or  leas  twisted,  very  large,  2-3  led  long)  ligni 
witli  the  sutures  very  thick ;  Beeds  nearly  orbicular, 

in  diameter  ;   ll..\\ers  small,  pale  yellow,      /■'/.   March — April. — 

IV.  a-  A.  /'in,/,  j,  207. — E.  monoatachya,  />•<■.  —  Mimosa  scan- 
Linii.  —  M.  Entada,  Linn. — Rhude  Mai.  viii.  /.  :'.2-34 — 

\.  I.  77. Trav.  Western  liliauts.       X.  Cireais. 

Minie\i.  r.-r.s.—  Tlie  seeds,  which  arc  of  an 

bj  natives  foi  the  hair,  and  by  the  hill   p'-nph-aaa 

fehril  to  be  employed  in  pains  "I  tho  loins  and 

debility.     [nJ  an  employed  as  emetia     Winn  tin  plants 

oong,  tie1  spikes  are  Dn  boot, 

se  that  1 1 

in  I;  hi. 
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(2. '<')  Epicarpurus  orientalis  (IVume).    N.  0.  Mukacka 

!ii,  Tam.    rukkic.Tf.L.    Nucli-Kili:  ■  RBI,  II. M'. 

i  MLi,  Mac 

Dbscbumon.— Tree;  loaves  alternate,  short-petiol<ii,  obo- 
cuspidate,  acuminate,  serrated  towards  the  apex,  very 
.  malt  flowers  capitate,  heads  axillary,  aggregated, 
Bhoit-pednnded ;  /'malts  axillury,  1-2  together,  lungish-pcdi- 
celledj  fruit  drupaceous,  deep  yellow,  1 -seeded ;  cotyledons 
very  unequal-aided  ;  flowers  small,  greenish  yellow.  Fl  Jan. 
— Feb. —  Wight  Icon.  vi.  t.   19G1. — Trophia  aspera,    H'illJ. — 

Jtoxl.  Fl.   Ind,  iii.  761.— Bheede  Mai.  L  t.  48. Ooneana, 

inandel.     Bengal. 

Medical  Uses. — This  is  described  by  Dr  Wight  as  a  small,  rigid, 

stunted- looking   tree,  common   all   over    India,   very  suitable   for 

;e&     The  milky  juice  is  applied  to  sand-cracks  in  the  feet  and 

-  of  the  --km.     'l'li«'  plant  is  said  to  have  astringent -ami 

On  the  .Malabar  coast  it  is  applied  in  d 

don  an  u  lotion  to  the  body  in  fevers,  and  the  root  bruised  is  applied 

to  bofla     A  libro  is  procured  from  the  stem,  and  pieces  of  the  wood 

are   frequently   used   by    the  natives   as   tooth-brushes.  —  Aiiuslic. 

<lt. 


(258)  Eriodendron  anfractuosum  (Dec)    N.  O.  Bomba 

•  \  Paniala,  Max.  Elavum,  Tam.  Poor,  Tel.  Iluttion,  Hisd.  Bbwtt- 
ahimiKil,  btso. 

Description. — Tree,  50-CO  feet;  trunk  prickly  at  the  base; 
blanches  growing  out  horizontally  from  the  stem,  three  from 

point;  leaflets  5-8,  quite  entire,  or  serrulated  towards  the 
point,  lanceolate,  mucronate,  glaucous  beneath ;  petals  5,  uuited 
at  the  base,  filaments  joined  at  the  base,  each  bearing  2-3 

atile  anfractuose  anthers;  style  crowned  with  a  5-6  cleft 
stigma;   capsule  5-celled,  5-valved  ;  cells  many-seeded  ;  seeds 

added  in  sdky  cotton;  flowers  white,  springing  from  tlie 
bran 'lies     FL  I  >eo-Jan.—  II '  A  A.  Prod.  i.  Gl.—  Wight  I 
/  400.— Bombajc  peutandrum,  Linn. — Bhetdi  Mat.  iii  t.  49-51, 
1  v  ninsnla    Travancore. 

EOONOWO  Uses. — A  solution  of  the  gum  of  this  tree  is  given  in 
motion  with  spices  in  bcnrel-eomphunt&  The  cotton  which  is 
'"mi  ths  poda  is  only  of  use  for  stuffing  pillows  and  cushions. 
texture  is  too  loose  to  admit  of  its  being  used  in  the  fabrication 
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of  cloth.    The  cotton  from  it,  easily  Batching  lira,  is  put  in  tin 
boxes,  ;i  1  ii  1  employed  in  the  preparation  of  fireworks.     An  oil  is 
extracted  from  the  seeds,  of  a  dark-brown  colour. — (Jury  1!  p. )     1  >i- 
Macfadyen   {Horn  of  Jamaica,  i.  93)  says  of  this  tre> . 
rapid  growth  and  is  readily  propagated  by  stal  ed  in  tho 

ground.     Perhaps  no  tree  in  the  world  has  ;i  mure  lofty  or  impo 
appearance.     Even  tho  untutored  children  of  Africa  are  bo  struck 
with  the  majesty  of  its  appearance  that  they  d  tin- god- 

tree,  and  account  it  sacrilege  to  injure  it  with  the  axe.     The 
stems  are  hollowed  out  to  form  canoes.     The  wood  is  soft,  and 
ject  to  tho  attacks  of  insects;  but  if  steeped  in  strong  lime-water  it 
will  lust  for  several  years,  even  when  made  into  boards  and  shu 
and  in  situations  exposed  to  the  weather.     The  young  leaves  are 
sometimes  dress<  .1  by  tho  negroes  as  a  substitute  for  okro. 


(259)  Erythraea  Roxburghii  (Don).     X.  1 1.  I 

Description. — Herbaceous;  stem  erect;  lowermost  leaves 
rosulate,  obovate- oblong,  obtuse;  cymes  1-2  dichotomous, 
spreading;  flowers  lateral,  ebracteate,  star-like,  pink.  Fl. 
Jan. — Feb. — Dec.  Prat!,  ix.  59. — Cbironia  centauroides,  Foxb. — 
Wight  loon.  1. 1325. Bengal.  Peninsula.  Common  iu  cul- 
tivated fields  after  the  rains. 

Mi'.dical  Uses. — The  whole  plant  is  powerfully  bittei 
held  in  great  repute  as  a  timie  by  the  natives. —  I  .  p.  161. 


(200)  Erythrina  Indica  {Lam.)     X.  0.  LEorjicuraa* 

bldil  .Km;.     Htirukvnmrum.  T.vif.    Moolloo-mooriknh,  Mal.     I'nhta- 

liiiiinl.i  .  imi.l.  BlMD.     ll:ii!i.li'-i:licllii,  T«L, 

Dbsobiptxok. — Ti ,  10-30  feet,  armed  with  pricl  tiolea 

and  leaves   unarmed;   leaves    pinnately    trif oliolate ; 
glabrous,  entire,  the  terminal  ones  broadly  cordate;  race 
terminal,  horizontal;  calyx  Bpathaceoi  acted  and 

toothed  at  the  ap  tla  papilionaceous;  vexillum  a1 

three  times  shorter  than  the  calyx,  and  lour  times  loi 
the  ale,  petals  of  keul  distincj  qs  monadelphi 

the  sheath  entile  at  the  l.ase,  ti.- 

.split;  legumes  6-8  seeded;  flow  (.    FL  Jan. — April. — 

W.  ■  FL  ln<!.  iii.  249.— W 

t.  58. — Bhad<  MaL  vi.  t.  7. — ¥.. (  udron,  Linn. 1 ' 

ii. 


'VOMic  Uses. — This  tree  yields  a  light  and  soft  Wood  Milled 
lloote*  .  much  used  for  toys,  sword-sheaths,  and  other  light 

I  and  bark  are  used  in  cases  of  fevers  by  the  Dal 
Tin'  tree  is  much  used  in  Malabar  foi  the  support  of  the  betel  vinos; 
■ad  from  being  armed  with  nmneroni  prickles,  it  Beme  aa  an  ex- 
cellent hedge-plant  to  keep  cattle  from  cultivated  grounds. —  Wight. 

(261)  Eucalyptus  globulus  (LdbiU.)    X.  O.  MtRtAi 

Au.stralimror  Blue-Gum  tree,  E.\o. 

Description. — Lofty  tree;  young  shoots  and  foliage  glau- 
cous-white;  leaves  of  the  young  trees  opposite,  sessile,  ami 

ate,  of  the  full-grown  tree  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
to,  falcate  ;  veins  rather  conspicuous,  oblique  and  an- 
-toiiwMiig,  the  intra- marginal  one  at  a  distance  from  the  edge  ; 
Bowers  large,  axillary,  solitary,  or  2-3  together,  closely  sessile 
on  the  stem  or  on  a  peduncle  not  longer  than  thick;  calyx 
tulu;  broadly  turbinate,  thick,  woody,  and  replete  with  oil-re- 

loles,  iii'>re  or  less  ribbed  and  rugose;  border  prominent; 
operculum  thick,  hard,  and  warty,  depressed  hemisphere -al  ; 
stamens  inflected  in  the  bud,  raised  above  the  calyx  by  the 
thick  edge  of  the  disk ;  anthers  ovate,  with  parallel  cells ;  fruit 
■emi-globular,  the  broad  flat-topped  disk  projecting  above  the 

\.  the  capsule  nearly  level  with  it ;  valves  flat. — lire  Prod. 
iii.  220.— Hook.  Fl.  Tosm.  i.  YiZ.—Bcnth.  Fl.  Anstr.  iii.  225. 
Cultivated  on  the  Neilgherries  and  other  high  landa 

M  kdioal  Uses. — Several  species  of  Eucalyptus  have  of  lato  years 
become  naturalised  on  the  Neflgheiries  and  other  high  lands  of  India. 
The  red  gum  of  Western  Australia  is  the  produce  of  several,  especially 
of  E  '.     In  its  medical  properties  it  is  nearly  allied  to  kino. 

It  has  been  introduced  into  British  practice  by  Sir  Ronald  Martin, 
who  found  it  very  effectual  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  bowel- 
complaints,  and  especially  in  the  chronic  dysentery  of  Europeans.  It 
is  reckoned  less  directly  astringent  and  more  demulcent  than  catechu 
or  kin. i.  The  dose  is  from  five  to,ten  grains  in  the  form  of  powder 
or  syrup. — (Pharin.  of  India.)  Professor  Wiesner  of  Vienna  in- 
vestigated the  subject  of  Euealyptut  kino,  as  hitherto  no  tellable 
information  on  the  subject  existed.  He  adopts  the  name  hmo, 
because  gums  are  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol  as  well  as  in  water,  /.'»- 
•■•ihjptut  kino  contained  from  15  to  17  per  cent  of  water;  it 
Only  ci  baoe  "fash,  and  no  sugar  was  found  on  analysis.  The  |  ■  1 1  \  - 
properties  nearly  agree  with  those  of  ordinary  kino :  it  t 

more  or  less  transparent  grains:  in  thin  fragments,  under 

the  microscope,  quite  transparent  and  amorphous.    They  sink  in  cold 

Water  dissolves  it  more  or  less  readily  to  a  red,  yellowish, 
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ot  brownish  liquid  of  astringent  taste,     Muny  of  the  species  Lave 
hitherto  not  been  know  1 1  any  gum.     The  /•-'.  kino  i 

plioabls  for  touring  or  dyeing,     The  value  varies  very  much-    The 
best  is  procured  from  B. 
■ — (II  I'lciiin.  Jour.  Aug,  1671.)    The  species  und 

iy  acclimatised  in  the  southern  provinces  of  \: ■■ 

ica,  Algiers,  and  Spain,  being  known  in  the  last-named  con 
as  the  f<\  \n  essential  oil  is  obtained  from   lie 

illation,  which  baa  been  named  EucalyptoL     It  has  an  agreeable, 
fragrant,  aromatic   odour,  and  a  warm,  bitter  flavour.      1. 
sometimes  cause  headache  and  fever,  with  accelerated   i 
and  tliirst:  upon  oniEmie   persons  it  acts  as  a  narcotic.     The 
siological  action  of  the  leave  -imilar. 

In  Australia  the  E.  globulus  is  the  popular  remedy  lor  fevers,  and 
in  Europe  it  has  been  used  successfully  in  the  treatment  of  dii  ■ 
prevalent  in  marshy  districts,     M.  Gubler  quotes  the  testimony  of 
several  medical  practitioners,  who  say  that   it  produi 

Its  in  cases  of  intermittent  fevers,  especially  obstinate  oi 
sulphate  of  quinine  has  failed.      Ho  also  points  out   that  in  B 
districts  near  to  Buealy]  ts  intermittent  I  unknown, 

a  result  that,  he  attributes  either  to  the  neutralisation  of  (he  effluvia 
by  the  aromatic  emanations  from  the  trees,  or  si  iweetening 

of  the  stagnant  waters  by  the  leaves  and  pieces  of  bark  that  fall  into 
them — such  waters,  according  to  travellers,  l>cii. 
Efforts  are  therefore  being  made  to  increase  tbo  numl 
t iis  plantations  in  the  marshy  and  insalubrious  districts  i 
and  Algeria. 

The  tincture,  infusion,  and  decoction  of  Eucalyptus  arc 
disinfecting  the  dressings  of  wounds.    M.  Mares  has  employed  fresh 
young  leaves  as  u  local  stimulant  to  small  wounds  slow  to  oies 
Dilute  essence,  infusion,  and  distilled  water  of  the  lea 

ingents  and  hemostatics.     The  preparations  are  also  used  with 
success  in  purulent  catarrhal   affections  of  the  urethra  and  \  : 
The  leaves,  when  masticated,  perfume  the  breath  and  harden  Bp 
and   bleeding  gums.  —  J'  '  Gubler  in   Pharm,  Jour,   March 

1872. 

DHono    Dan — These   trees   have  jo   rapidly   on   the 

[berries  and  oilier  high  lands  that  the]  bid  fair  to  becoi: 
the  greatest  importance  as  tin  .  among  which  they  rank 

high,  being  especially  rapid  in  ivth,  and  n  markablj  durable. 

They  will  ti  low  elevations,  at  3000  or  4000  feet.     TJ 

rottrata,  known  as  the  Yarra/i  ol  Western  utii  alarl? 

is   on   rail  ■  in   river-work,  and 

in  all  purposes  requiring  bility,     It  ponsessi 

proper!  |  of  n  -i-tin .   the  whit 
neither  of  which  have  been  kino-. 

-ed  to  both.     The  ipecil 

!        ansuited  for  cabinet-work,  a;. 
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could  do1  be  worked  to  advantage.    The  S.  gtolndtu  Attained  at  I 
in  girth  in  18  yean.    The  other  species  growing  bl 

E  'juntmij' 

ef  8.  India,     OovL  Reports.)     A  voluble  oil  ii  yielded  hy  several 

ibjjitu*,  and  iiuw  forma  .1  considerable  1": l>  "f  trade 

in  Australia.  La  hie  lecture  on  Forest  Culture,  Baron  Van  Muellei 
says  it  is  possible  to  produce  the  oil  at  u  price  so  cheap  us  to  allow 
the  article  to  be  used  in  various  branches  "fart — for  instance,  in  the 

oap,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  thi 
mi-passes  any  niln  i  in  value  for  diluting  the  oils  of  roses,  of  orange- 
ad  other  very  costly  oils,  for  which  purpose  it  provM  fur 
valuable  than  the  oil  of  rosenuu-y  ami  other  ethereal  oil.-  hitherto 
As  this  became  known.  Mich  a  demand  arose  that  a  thoughtful 
and  enterprising  citizen  of  Melbourne  was  able  to  export  about  9000 
Hi.  tu  England  and  3000  lb.  to  foreign  porta,  though  even  now  this 
imperfectly  known  abroad,    The  average  quantity  now 
produced  al  his  establishment  for  export  is  700  lb,  per  month.     Al- 
cobolic  extracts  of  the  febrifugal  foliage  of  Eucalyptus  globulu 
•  have  also  been  exported  in  quantity  by  the 
gentleman  to  England,  Germany,  and  America.    Originally  an  opinion 
nUitaim.il  that  all  the  Eucalyptus  oils  had  great  resemblance  to 
other ;  such,  however,  proved  not  to  be  the  cose  when  accurate 
:ital  tests  came  to  be  applied.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  oil, 
Ii  in  such  rich  percentage,  is  obtained  from  Eucalyptus  amijijdu- 
[cellent  for  diluting  the  most  detii  tial  oils,  is 

value  as  a  solvent  for  resins  in  the  fabrication  of  i 
For  this  latter  purpose  the  oil  of  one  of  the  dwarf  Eu- 
calj  pta  forming  the  Malee  scrub,  a  o  which  Di  Mueller  •. 

'    of  its  obundanee  of  oil,   the  name  Eucalyptus  «/■ 
Dearly  •  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  proved  far  the   best.      It  is   tins 
Malee  oil  which  is  now  coming  into  extensive  adaptations,  for  dhv 
aolvii  Kauri  reain,  and  various  kinds  of  copal.     'I 

oalypte  are  the  most  productive  of  oil  from  their  leaves  which  have 
the  largest  number  of  pcllm-id  dots  in  these  organs.  This  is  easily 
ascertained  by  viewing  the  haves  by  transmitted  light,  when  the 

Mi  oil-glands  will  become  apparent,  even  without  the  n 
a  magnifying  lens.     But  then  are  still  other  reasons  which  have 
a    the   KucalyptB   into   extensive   cultural   use   I  —for 

ince,  in   Algi  ria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  south  of  Fn 

Palestine,  various  uplands  of  India,  the  savannahs 
ol  North  America,  the  Uanoa  of  South  America,  at  Natal,  ami  other 
places  in  .South  Africa,  and  even  as  mar  as  Ne.v  Zealand.*  One  of 
the  advantages  offered  is  the  extraordinary  facility  and  quickness 
with  wlmh  the  seeds  are  raised,  BC  ■  being  requisite  in 

nursery-work — a  seedling,  moreover,  being  within  a  year,  or  even 

m  tree)  »r»  available  fur  all  t 

,  win  h  ia  almost  in-  ■  rateable  tur 

naturally  right  through  the  hot  zone  of  Australia. 
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loas  time,  fit.  fin  filial  transplantation.     Another  advantage  consists 
in  the  rase  with  which  the  transmit  can  be  effected,  in  QOnaequ 
q£  the  minuteness  of  most  kinds  of  Eucalyptus  seeds,*  their  I 
besides,  no  difficulty  in  flanking  on  account  of  the  natural  dry 
of  these  soeds.     For  curiosity's  sake  Dr  Mueller  bad  an  ounce  of  the 
seed  of  soveral  species  counted,  with  the  following  results: — 

Bla6-gum  tree  1  ounce — sifted  fertile  seed-grains,  1 0, 1 1 2 . 
Btringr-bark  tree  (unsifted),  21,080. 
rap-gam  tree  (unsifted).  23,204. 
Peppermint  Eucalypt  (unsifted),  17,000. 

According  to  this  calculation,  111,702  plants  could  be  raised  from 
1  lb.  of  seeds  of  the  blue-gum  tree     If  only  half  the  seed 
grew,  tin- number  id  seedlings  would  bo  enormous;  and  even  11 

the  seedlings  of  one  quarter  of  the  seeds  of  1  lb.  finally  w 
lishcil,  they  would  suffice,  in   tho  instance  of  the  blue-gum   tr 
cover  401  acras,  assuming  that  we  planted  at  the  rate  of  100  trees  In 
the  acre  (allowing  for  thinning  out). 

It  seems  marvellous  that  trees  of  such  colossal  dimensions,  counting 
among  the  mtic  of  the  globe,  should  arise  from  a  seed 

so  extremely  minute. 

The  exportation  of  Eucalyptus  seeds  has  already  assumed  some 
magnitude.     The  monthly  mails  convey  occasionally  quantities  to 
the  value  of  over  £100 ;  the  total  export  during  the  List  twelve  years 
must  have  reached  several,  or  perhaps  many,  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling.     For  the  initiation  of  this  new  resource,  through  his  axtl 
correspondence  abroad,  Dr  Mueller  can  lay  much  claim;  and  lie  be- 
lieves that  almost  any  quantity  of  Eucalyptus  seed  could  be  sold  in 
the  markets  of  London,  Paris,  Calcutta,  San  Francisco,  Buenos  ,\ 
Valparaiso,  and  elsewhere,  as  it  will  bo  long  before  a  sufficient  local 
supply  can  be  secured  abroad  from  cultivated  trees. —  VonAI>"/l: 
t  Oidtun.     Pharm.  Jour.  Feb.  187  J. 


(202)  Eugenia  acris  (Wight).     X.  I  >.  Myutacejj. 
The  Pimento-feee, 

Description. — Tiro,  80-30  Feet;  young  branches  acutdj 

angled  ;  leaves  opposite,  elliptic-oval,  obtuse,  very  glabrous, 

upper  side  reticulated  with  elevated  veins;  peduncles  com- 

axillary  and  terminal,  triohotomons,  corymbose,  rather 

longer  than  the  leaves;  calyx  limb  5-partite,  segments  roundish; 

V    globoSC,    1-1    seeded;    |].e  ill,  wliite".       Fl.    Jail. 

li  —  IF.  d:  A    Prod.  i.  331.-1'',.  pi  tyttoa 

pimento,  Linn. Courtallum.     1  Madras. 

"  Tl.  1)  »nd 

the  K«t  Au«tnili«n  Uoodwood-txee  (AteafcpftM  epryniew;  w  ivcly 


.  VMi  s — BUPHOBBIA. 

Eoohohii    I  na—  Introduced  from  America.    The  timber  is  hard, 

tbk  ui  being  polished  and  need  fox  mill-cogs,  and 

,  whirr  much  friction  is  i"  be  sustained.    The  bark  is 

igent  and  somewhat  aromatic.    Tin  !<■  sweetly  aromatic, 

.  and  often  used  in  sauce.    The  berries  ate  need  for  culinary 

-Lunan. 

(S6S)  Euonymus  crenulatus  (II'i//.)    N.  O.  Cixastracea. 

DkSCRIPTIQH. — Small  tree  elliptic,  obtuse,  crcnulate- 

te   towards   the   apex,   coriaceous,    deep    shining    green 

,  peduncles  solitary,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  1-2  dicho- 

tomanSj  few-flowered;   flowers  5-6  morons,  petals  orbicular; 

ris  very  short ;  anthers  opening  transversely;  margin  of 

the   torus   tree;    style  very   short;   stignia   blunt,  somewhat 

umiiilieateil ;  capsule  turbinate,  5-oelled,  lohed  at  the  apex; 

i  with  a  small  aril.—  W.  it  A.  Prod.  I  161.— Bedd.  Flor. 

'.  1 14. Neilgherries.    Fulneys.     Western  Ghauts. 

B  h  MOna  1  si  B.     The  wood  ifl  White,  very  hard  and  close-grained, 
anil  ■  t  wood  engraving,  and  about  thfe  best  substitute  for 

boxwood.     The  wood  of  the  other  species  is  similar. 

>)  Eupatorium  Ayapana  (Voni.)    N.  O.  CoxpOSmL 

DeSCBIPTION. —  Small    shrub;    brnnehlots    reddish;    leaves 
Opposite,  lanceolate  ;  flowers  yellow. Hanks  of  the  Jumna. 

Naturali 

r!v  indigenous  to  South  America,  though 

mists  believe  it  to  have  been  introduced  into  India  from 

the  Isle  "I   Prance,  and  others  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  country. 

The  leaves  have  a  peculiar  fragrant  odour,  and  when  firs!   tasted 

ritate  the  tongue,  but  afterwards  the  astringent  quality  is 

felt.     When  fresh  bruised,  they  are  advantageously  applied  to  the 

using  of  foul  ulna-.     The  whole  plant  is  aromatic,  and  is  n  good 

stimulant,  tonic,  and  diaphoretic.     In  the  Mauritius  it  ia  used  in 

the  form  of  infusion  in  dyspepsia  and  other  affections  of  the  b 

and  lungs.  —  [Boutm  .1/"/.  Plants  of  Mauritius.)    As  an  antidote  to 

i  has  been  employed,  both  externally  and  internally, 

with  apparent  miceess.-   (.1/  <rt.  Med,  /own.  iv.  7.)     A 

res  makes  a  good  fomentation. — Pkarm.  of  India. 


Euphorbia  antiquorum  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Er/pnoRBi.\< 

iy  Kullie,  Tin.     Bonta- 
iloo,  Tel.     Nara»l  Unto.     Nart(j,  Ui 

EOPTION.-  d,   erect,  nunous,  3-4  or  more 
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angled;  angles  famished  with  numerous  protuberances,  each 
armed  with  two  short  spreading  stipulary  spines;  jointa 
straight ;  peduncles  Bolitary  or  in  pairs,  usually  3-flowered  a 
little  above  the  axils  of  the  stipules;  Bowers  greenish  yellow. 
FL  Dec— Jan.~AwB   Fl   lud.  ii.  468.— Wight  Icon.  t. 

— Ii/ieeilc,  ii.  I.  4U. Coroinaudel.     Common  in  waste  places 

in  tin'.  Peninfiula 

Mbdioai  Usi-.s. — The  juice  which  Hows  from  tlio  branch 
plant  is  corrosive.     The  natives  use  i:  externally  in  rheumatism; 
they  also  give  it  in  toothache;  and  internally,  when  diluted,  aa  a 
.live,  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation.     This  is  easily  di 
bed  from  the  allied  species  by  the  straight,  nol 
and  ih.'  peduncles  being  few,  one  or  two  from  each  protul 
hud,  while  in  tin'  others  thoy  are  numerous.     A  plastei   prepared 
bom.  the  roots  and  mixed  with  sssafcetida  in  applied  externally  to 
the  .stomachs  of  children  suffering  bom  worms,     'lie'  beck  "t  the 
tool  is  purgative,  and  the  stem  is  given  iii  decoction   in  Kout. — 
{Wight.     Rheede.     Aindie.)    The  resin  lew  acrid,  narcotic,  drastic, 
emetic  qualities.     Ii   is  used  in  dropsy,  and  as  an  errhine  in 
chronic   affections  of  the  ears,  ayes,  or  brain.     It  is  a   e 
medicine,        Mixed    with    cantharides,     it    forms    gout  -  plaster. — 
Li  mil: ;/. 

(2G6)  Euphorbia  Cattimandoo  ( 11".  Elliot),     Do. 
Cattumado,  Tki.. 

Description. — Shrub  or  small  tree  ;  stein  erect,  5-sided,  with 
prominent    repand    angles;    &t ijntlary   thorns    paired,   short, 
subulate;    leaves  Bessile,  succulent,  deciduous,  obovate,  BUb- 
cuneate,  cuspidate,  glabrous  ;  peduncles  crowded,  3-flowi 
middle   one  usually  sterile,  and   lateral  one   fertile,   ' 
alter    the    tall  of   the  leaf.      Fl.  March — June. —  Wight  loo 

1993. Via  am. 

niimh.  i  .-is— Thi-  valuable  plant  was  first  brought  to  no 
by  the  Son.  W.  Elliot.     1  here  transcribe  from  I  > i  W 
the  following  note's,  which  were  communicated  to  him  by  Mr  Elliot: 
"The  milk  is  obtained  by  sotting  off  the  branches,  when  it  0 

i, l  boiled  "ii  the  spot,  at  which  time  it  is 
vary  elastic;   but  after  inned   int  ir  cylinders,  it 

:  brittle,  in  which  state  it  is  sold  in  tb 
and  employed  is  a  cement  fox  Bxing  knives  into  handles,  and  other 
similar  purposes,  which  is  effected  by  heating  it. 
medicinally,  a  id  application  in  oases  of  rheumatism.    The 

juice  I  sen  .-,  1  think,  boiled  in  water.     It  is  much 
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\n  what  is  Bold  in  the  bazaar;  but  it  lias  not  the  valuable  prop 
being  ductile  at  all  times.     It  ran  be  madi 
ihape  when  iir-t  boiled,  but,  as  far  u  we  know,  not  after 
plan  naaj  be  (band  for  making  it  more  pliant 
-.''     In  remarking  upon  the  specimen  sent  him,  Dr  Wight 
9  as  follows:  "Judging  from  the  above-mentioned  sample  of 
I  lattimandoo  now  before  mo,  I  should  suppose  that,  were  it  in 
bands  of  i.  touted  to  work  in  such  material,  it  would 

so-iii  be  tuiiK'J  to  valuable  account.     1  find,  when  exposed  to  the 

of  a  lire  or  lamp,  it  rapidly  softens,  and  becomes  as  adheev 

tin-  hands  as  shoemaker's  wax  ;  but  wbon  soaked  for  some  tune  in 

at  (150°  to  180°),  then  it  slowly  softens,  becomes  pli  ihle 

and  plastic,  and  in  that  state  takes  any  required  form."     Bpecimens 

M  gum   were   sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in   1851,  M  WeD  as 

to  the,  Madras  Exhibition.     In  the  report  of  the  jurors  it  was  said 

that  it  may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  uses.     It  requires  little  or  no 

o  ilion.     The  fresh  juice  is  used  as  a  vesicant.     Articles  may 

easily  be  moulded  by  the  hand  from  it. —  Wight.     Jury  R 

(2G7)  Euphorbia  ligulaxia  (Ii»xb.)    Do. 
Munsa  sij,  Benq. 
Description. — Tree,  20  feet ;   young  shoots  5-sided,  some- 
what spirally  disposed,  and  armed  with  large  teeth,  each  of 
which  supports  a  leaf,  and  a  pair  of  short,  black,  stipulary 
thorns ;    leaves   alternate  about   the   ends   of  the   branches, 
L;o-shaped,  waved,  fleshy;  pedunolfiS  solitary  between  the 
luii's  of  the  angles  of  the  branchlets,   1-3  dicbotoruous, 
with   a  larger  sessile  flower  in  the   forks  j  petals  5,  fringed 
with  a  ragged  margin  inserted  into  the  calyx;  flowers  greenish 

yellow.     FL  Feb.— Match,— J&wft  FL  Ind.  ii.  4C5. lY 

sula.     Bengal. 

Hcai   l  ssa — The  root  mixed  with  hlaek  pepper  is  employed  in 
cases  of  tnaki  bites,  both  internally  and  externally.     'I'he  plant  is 
■acred  to  Munsa,  the  goddess  of  serpents.     Every  part  abounds  with 
an  acrid  milky  price,  employed  to  remove  warts  and  cutaneous  erup- 
tion.-   (Roxb.)     In  July  and  August,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thund 
the  natives  approach  this  tree  with  offerings  of  rice,  milk,  and  sugar, 
tng  to  be  delivered  from  snake-bites.     However,  they  employ  a 
;  means  by  mixing  the  mot  with  black  pepper,  as  s  remedy  in 
Tli-    native   doctors  purify  arsenic  by  making  a  hole  in   the 
trunk  of  the   tree,  filling   it   up   with   solid   arsenic,  and  after  being 
red  with  the  hark  of  the  same  plant,  the  whole  is  exposed  to  ■ 
.  until  the  external  parts  of  the  trunk  are  completely  charred, 
taken  out  and  becomes  lit  for  bm,- 
A'jri.  Hurt.  8oc  of  India,  x.  37. 
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(268)  Euphorbia  nivulia  (Bueh.)     Do. 
liiakuilie,  Tax.    ai  loo,  Tu.    Ptooo,  Ezxd,    Shij, 


PEsemrnoN. — Tree;    branches  round;    thorns  stipalaryj 
leaves  sub-sessile,   wedge-shaped;    pednncles    3-flowei 
(lowers  greenish  yellow.    Fl.  March. — April — Wight  Icon.  t. 
1862.— Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  467.— E.  nereifolia,  Linn.—BAeede,  ii. 

I.  43. Concans.     Bengal     Coroinanilrl. 

Mkdical  Uses. — The  juico  of  the  1  this  plant  is  used 

internally  as  a  purgative  ;  mixed  with  Margosa  o0  it  is  applied 
cxti-vnally  in  certain  oases  of  rheumatism.  On  the  wesl 
the  bark  of  the  root  boiled  in  rice-water  and  arrack  is  given  in 
dropsy.  The  leaves  simply  warmed  in  the  fire  will  promote  urine 
externally  applied,  while  their  juice  warmed  is  a  good  remedy  in 
earache,  and  is  occasionally  rubbed  over  the  eyes  to  remove  dim 
of  eight; — (Ain.Jir.     lih"'i/'.)     The  pulp  of  the  Btem,  mixed  with 

n  ginger,  is  given  to  persons  who  have  been  bitten  by  mad 
piwious  to  the  appearance  of  hydrophobia. — Journ.  of  AgrL-Hort. 
Soe.  x.  37. 

(269)  Euphorbia  thymifolia  (Lbm.)    Do. 

Oliin-annuni  |i:i(i!iaynii.-i'.  Siltia  ptladl,  TaM,     lialilaik'-iiannlieiain,  T 
klii-iua.  BnCO, 

1  ikscription. — Branches  pressing  flat  on  the  earth,  colonred, 
hairy;  leaves  opposite,  obliquely  ovate,  Berrate  ;  flowers  axil- 
lazy,  crowded  on  short  pedoncles,  small,  and 

corolla  each  of  four  seniihitci;il  purls.     Fl.  Nearly  all  the  j 
— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  473. Peninsula    Bengal.     Drj  sittia- 

tions  near  woods. 

ICbdioaIi  I'srs.— The  loavi  and 

astringent.     In  a  dried  Btate  they  are 
leaves  when  carefully  dried  smell  like  lea.—  din 


(270)  Euphorbia  tirucalli  (Litm.)  1 1  i, 

Milk-hwlgc  or  Indian  'i                                     TrlnaUll,  Tail     Lunl 

Dbbobotioh. — Tree  unarmed,   20  feet;  eraate, 

remote,  sessile,  linear,  smooth;   flowers  at  the  end   of  the 

a  and  in  the  di\  i-  rowded, 
campanulato, 
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horizontal  segments;  capsule  villoas,  &-lobed,.S-oeUed ;  » 
solitary.  Fl.  June—Sept— Baxb.  FL  IndL  Si  170.— iJ/. 
ii.  t.  44 Coromandel     Malabar.     Bengal 

Mkniiai.  Uses. — The  fresh  acrid  juice  of  bhia  plant  is  used  as  a 
story.     Rheedi  ion  of  the  tender  branches  is 

and  the  milky  juice  mixed  with  butter  aa  a  purgn- 
tive,  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is  used  among  the  natives  as  a  good 
manure.  Goats  will  eat  the  plant  notwithstanding  its  acrid  juice. 
The  bark  and  small  bran  ingredients  used  in  dyeing  cotton 

iek  colour.  The  root  in  decoction  u  adminiatered  internally  in 
puna  in  the  Stomach.  On  the  CoiOmande]  coast  it  is  frequently 
employed  for  hedges,  and  is  known  aa  the  milk-hedge.—  Baxb, 


(•-'71)  Euryale  ferox  (Saiitb.)    N.  0.  Nymiii.eaoba. 

Macliaim,  II ini). 

INSCRIPTION. — Stemless  floating  plant;  sepals  4;  petab 
numerous  in  4-7  series ;  leaves  peltate,  about  1-4  feet  each 
from  orbicular  to  oval,  entire,  dark  green  above,  with 
rerruginoua  veins,  armed,  with  few  Blender  prickles  above, 
spinous  beneath;  petioles  armed  ;  calyx  covered  with  recurved 
spines  on  the  outside;  carpel  size  of  a  pea;  flowers  bluish 
purple.  Fl.  Nearly  all  the  year. — Anneslea  spinosa,  Raxb.  Fl. 
Ind.'vi.  573. Chittagong.     Lucknow. 

Economic  Uses. — The  fibrous  roots  of  this  curious  plant  descend 
dei  p  into  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  If  the  wstsi  be 
shallow  the  peduncles  are  long  enough  to  elevate  the  (lower  above 
the  ratface,  bat  if  deep  they  blossom  under  water.     The  petals  of 

Bowers  are  very  numerous,  th  i  ones  being  large,  and 

gradually  lessening  till  they  become  very  small.     It  is  a  native  of 

1 -water  lakes  and  ponds  in  Chittagong  and  places  eastward  of 
Calcutta,  where  it  is  in  blossom  most  part  of  the  year.     The  ■ 
are  farinaceous,  and,  after  being  heated  in  hot  sand  and  husked,  aro 

i  by  the  natives.  Roxburgh  states  that  the  mode  of  preparation 
to  lit  them  for  the  table  is  as  follows:  A  quantity  of  sand  is  put 
into  an  earthen  vessel,  placed  over  a  gentle  fire:  in  the  sand  they 
put  a  quantity  of  the  seed,  agitato  the  vessel,  or  the  sand,  with  an 
iron  ladle.  The  seed  swells  to  more  than  double  its  original  size, 
when  n  beoomes  light,  white,  and  spongy.    During  the  operation  the 

I   husk  of  the  seed  breaks  in  various  parts,  and  then  readily 

ites  by  rubbing  between  two  boards,  or  striking  it  gently  with 

a  by-board     The  Hindoo  physicians  consider  these  seeds  to  be  pos- 

ni'YKi-d  "I  powerful  medical  virtues,  surli  as  restraining 

and  Invigorating  tl  )     This  plant  was  found  by 
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I  ."Til  Valencia  beta 1  Lucknow  ami  tin'  lout  of  tin-  hills,  ami  by 

I'r  Roxburgh  in  the  lakes  of  Tipperah  aud  Chittagong.     Dr   1 
Diet  with  it  in  the  jhoela  beyond  Sahanmporc,  but  it  had  no  doubt 
bean  introduced  then',  as  the  names  given  it  arc  synonymous  with 
southern  Nynipluna  ami   purple  Nclumbium.     It  is  mentioned  by 
Sii  George  Maunton  as  occurring  in  the  provin  tang,  and 

by  the  Chinese  missionaries  it  is  sail  to  have  bi  into 

China  for  three  thoneand  yeai  may,  however,  1 te  ol  those 

plants  which  belong  equally  to  India  and  I  bins. — Boyle  Him, 


(272)  Evolvulus  alsinoides  (Midi.)    N.  0.  Convolvul> 

Vistn»-claiidi,  MaL.     Vistaoo-kraudie,  Taji.     Vistuoo-knuidum,  TKL. 

Description. — Procumbent ;  stem,  scarcely  any  ;  branches 
numerous,  covered  when  young  with  long,  soft,  white  hairs ; 
leaves  alternate,  hilarious,  sub-sessile,  oblong,  entire,  hairy  on 
both  sides;  peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  longer  than  the  leaves, 
pointed  mar  the  middle,  1-3  flowered,  erect  while  in  blossom, 
afterwards  drooping  ;  calyx  of  5  segments,  lanceolate;  corolla 
campanolate;  flowers  small,  blue  with  a  white  tube.  Fl. 
Nov. — Jan.— Roxb.  Fl.  hid,  ii.  106. — E.  hirsutus,  /.-. 
RheecU,  xL  t.  G4. Peninsula.     Bengal, 

Medical  Usks. — A  widely-distributed  plant.     The  'Iks, 

am  1  roots  arc  used  in  medicine,  and  reputed  to  be:  excellent  n 
dies  in  dysentery  and  fever. — Aiiiflie. 

(273)  Exacum  bicolor  (Hash.)    N.  O.  GaMTUKAOBA 

Description. — Small  plant,  1-2  feel  ;    Btem  and  branches 
tetragonal;  leaves  sessile,  sub-acute,  ovate,  3-o  nerved,  mar- 
gins smooth  ;  calyx  4-cleft;  flowers  axillary,  solitary,  on  short 
pedicels;  corolla  white, baving'the  segments  tipped  with  ! 
Fl.  Aug.— Oct.—  J/ rigkt  7c,,,,.  t.  IS21.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L 

Neilgherries.      Malabar.      Cnttack.      Salsit  the 

margins  of  rivulets. 

Mimical  Uses. — A  valuable  febrifuge.     The  dried  Btalks  an 
at  Dfangalon  and  elsewhere  iii  the  'Southern  Peninsula  under  the 
name  of  Country  Kariydl.     It  p 
pertii  and  may  be  advantageously  substituted  tor  it. 

The   I:'.  !■  ■ .  ifl  another  spc  : 

lie   Himalaya,  and  the  mountains  and   plain 

ibav.       The   v 
plant  is  p  bitter,  and  le,  is  called  bj 
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imi'r.  {purple)  Ghiretta.     Tic/.',  pnduneul/dum   u  ■  third 

similar  virtues  ns  a  Utter  tonic,     li  is  common  in  the 

Dr  Wight  recommends  thai  1 1 1  •  -  plants 

ithered  when  the  flowers  begin  to  &tde,  and  to  bo  carefully  dried 

in  the  -li.iilo.     For  administration  ii  nun  be  given  in  infusion  and 

tincture   .it'  tin-   Mine   strength   as  those  of  <  'ln'i-i  it.i.      Many 

■ur  in  India,  and  are  all  worthy  of  trial  where  try 

indigenous. — Pharm.  of  India. 


|  Excaecaria  Agallocha  (Jfuftsr), 
VO/t.  ('anntti.i. 

■.-Hi,  Mai. 


N.  0.    I  IACKX, 


I nTION.— Small  tree  or  shrub ;  leaves  ovate  or  elliptic ; 

ISO   at    the   base,   entire  or  erenate-semilate ;  male  spikes 

atiform,  denser-flowered,  cylindric;  female  racemes  shorter 

i  the  male  spikes,  and  in  separate  branches,  both  axillary, 

solitary,   ot  rarely  twin;   bracts  destitute  of  distinct  ghu. 

male  calyx  sessile,  covered  by  the  bract,  female  sepals  ovate, 

with  one  gland  on  both  sides  of  the  base  inside;  anthers  lung — 

exscrted  after  flowering ;  capsule  sulcately  3-lobed ;  flowers 

greenish.     Fl.  March — May. — Dec.  Prod.  xv.  s.  2,  p.  1221. — 

E  camettia,  Wffld.     Wight  Icon.  t.  1865.— Bheide,  v.  i.  45. 

— —  -lies  "f  t lie  Peninsula.     Travancore  back-waters. 

Mkhuii.  tTssa — This  shrub  or  small  tree  grows  abundantly  along 

the  back-waters  in  Travancore  and  Cochin.     It  abounds  in  an  acrid 

milky  juice,  and  is  known  as  the  Tigar'frmUk  tne.     The  natives 

(raid  almost  to  out  the  branches,  for  fear  of  the  milk  Mist 

-kin,  or  causing   blindness  should  it  by   chance   get  into  the 

eyes.     The  juice  is  applied  with  good  effect  to  inveterate  ulcers. 

Tin  !  need  also  in  decoction  for  this  purpose.     A  good  kind 

"I  '<  ■unit,  •lioiic  maybe  prepared  from  tlie  milk,  which  is  worth]  of 

ton.     /.'      •''••.     /'•  /■•■.  Ob*. 


(275)  Excsecaria  sebifera  (Mulhr).     Po. 

Chinn  Tallow-trcp,  Kno. 

Description.— Tree  ;  leaves  long-petioled,  rhomb-ovate,  an- 
tiiv.  Sharply  acuminate  at  the  apex,  sub-membranaceous ;  ra- 

-.  apicifonn,  terminal,  at  length  far  exceeding  the  lea1 
bracts  very  broadly  ovate,  acute,  many-flowered,  many  times 
shorter  than   the   i  '1   pedicels;   male  calyx  2-3  el.-tt, 

ie  3-partite,  1-2  of  the  segments  often  cleft,  and  the  calyx 

11 
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then  becomes  irregularly  and  spuriously  5-partitc  ;  Stan 
most  frequently  2;  styles  connate  below  into  a  column,  above 
recurved,  spreading;  capsules  largish,  globose-ellipsoid,  sub- 
acute, thinly  fleshy,  long,  black ;  seeds  tarnished  under  the 
.-kin  with  a  thick,  white,  tallowy  bed,  forming  a  spurious  aril. — 
MutUr  in  Dee.  Prod.  xv.  a.  p.  p.  1210. — Stillingia  sebifera, 
-:. — Sapium  sebiferum,  Eoxb. — S.  sinensis,  Bail!.  Euph. 
p.  512.  t.  7,  fig.  26-30. Cultivated. 

F.conomic  Uses. — A  native  of  China,  this  useful  tree  has  for  some 
time  been  introduced  into  India.    In  northern  China  it  foi  I 
trade.     At  Shanghai  it  is  equal  to  Hi  millions  sterling,  and  b 
produce  the  cultivators  pay  the  revenue  of  whole  districts.    The 
BOW  grows  with  great  luxuriance  in  the  Dhoons,  and  in  the  Kohistan 
of  the  N.W.   Provinces   and  I'unjaub,  and  there  are  now   b  I 
thousands  of  trees  in  the  Government  plantations  of  Kowal 
Bawal  Bagh,  and  Ayar  Tolio,  from  which  tons  of  seeds  areavai 
tin  distribution.     For  burning,  the  tallow  is  excellent,  gives  a  bi 
clear,  inodorous  flame,  and  without  smoke.     The  tree   fruits  abun- 
dantly both  in  the  Dhoons  and  in  the  plains,  and  grows  with  . 
rapidity.    The  tallow  is  separated  by  steaming  the  seeds  in  tubs 

icier  bottoms,  placed  over  caldrons  of  boiling  water. 
The  seed-vesseli  are  hard  brownish  husks,  not  unlike  those 
nuts,  and  each  of  them  contains  three  round  while  kernels,  bi 
small  stones  within.     It  is  the  hard,  white,  oleaginous  . 
surrounding  these  stones  which  possesses  most  of  the  proper!  I 
tallow  ;  bat  OH  Btripping  it  off  it  does  not  soil  the  hands.      From  the 
shell  and  stone,  or  seed,  oil  is  extracted,  so  that  the  fruit  produces) 
tallow  for  candles  and  oil  for  lamps.     To  obtain  the  extract 
Chinese  grind  the  fruit  in  a  trunk  of  a  tree  Which  is  hollowed  out, 
shaped  like  a  canoe,  lined  with  iron,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 

bitwise  within  this  trunk  there  moves  backwards  and  forwards 
a  millstone,  whose  axis  is  fixed  to  a  long  pole  laden  with  a  fa 
Wi  ight  to  increase  the  pressure,  and  suspended  from  a  beam. 
the  seed   has  been   pounded,  it  is  thrown  with  a  small  (J1 

r  into  a  largo  iron  vessel,  exposed  to  fire,  ami  reduced  bj 
into  u  thick  consistent  mass.     It  is  next  put  into 
lour  or  five  broad  iron  hoops,  piled  one   above   the   .  lined 

with  straw,  and  then  pressed  down  with  the 
till  it  till  It  is  afterwards  carried  to  the  press. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  generally  adoj 
to  boil  the  bruised  seed  in  water,  and  to  collect  the  tallowy  i 
that  floats  to  the  surface.     A  certain  quantity  of  somi  Is  oil, 

noually  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  3  lb.  to  ever,-  lu  n 
from  the  tallow-tree,  is  mixed  up  with  it. 

It    is    not    SO  it    as    tallow,  and    tl:  the 

belli  l  :.  of  the  material,  the  candles  made  of  il 
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wax  :  this  external  coating  hardens  them,  and  preserves  them  from 
guttering.  The  combustion  of  these  candles  is  described  as  being 
less  perfect,  yielding  a  thicker  smoke,  a  dimmer  light,  and  consuming 
much  more  rapidly  than  ours.  Yet,  animal  tallow  being  very  scarce 
in  China,  the  vegetable  production  is  there  held  in  the  highest  es- 
timation. The  timber  is  white  and  close-grained,  and  well  fitted  for 
printing-blocks,  while  the  leaves  are  valuable  as  a  dye. — AbeTx 
Travels  in  China,  p.  177.     Lankester  Veg.  Subnt. 
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(278)  Feronia  elephantum  (Corr.)    N.  O.  AurantiacejE. 

Elephant  in-  Wood  ipplo,  ESHD.     Veliagl  mnnini.  Mm..    Volaiu  mamm.  j<it  n 

Tam.  ,  Hind,  or  Dik.    Kathbel,  Bi 

Description. — Tree,  50-60  feet,  armed  with  spines;  leaves 
pinnated;  leaflets  5-7,  obovate,  almost  sessile ;  petioles  wii 
pointed;  racemes  lax,  axillary  or  terminal;  calyx  S-toothed; 
petals  5;  style  scarcely  any;  flowers  small,  pale  pink  with 
crimson  anthers  ;  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  apple  with  a  hard 
greyish  rind,  5-celIed,  many-seeded;  seeds  immersed  in  II 
pulp.   Fl.  Manii  —  w.  ,i-  a.  Prod.  i.  86.— Wighi  Icon,  t. 15.— 

Boob.  Fl.  Tnd.  ii.  411.— Cor.  ii.  /.  141. Coromandel.     Tra- 

vanoord.     Guzerat.    Bengal 

Mkdical  Uses. — A  transparent  gummy  sul  i  ades  from  the 

item  when  cut  or  broken  whieh  is  railed  in  Tamil  Velatn  pimie.     It. 
resembles  much  the  true  gtun-arabie,  and  is  used  medicinally  by  the 
native  Vytdans,  being  reduced  to  powder  ami  mixed  with  honey  and 
then  gives  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.     The  leaves  when  hi 
hive  a  fragrant  smell,  like  anise.     The  natives  consider  tie 
etomaehie  and  carminative.    They  an'  also  used  by  native  pi 
as  a  ;  niaehic  stimulant  in  the  bowel-complaints  of  child 

There  u  i  variety  ofthia  tree,  the  properties  of  which  are  i 
same  as  thia     It  is  called  Cooii-Velam  in  Tamil — Wight, 
I 
ONOHio  Ubbb. — The  nulpy  part  of  the  fruit  is  edible,     \  j 
much  reeembbng  black-currant  jelly,  only  with  a  more  astru 
is  made  from  it.    The  wood  is  white,  hard  and  durable,  fine-grained, 
and  would  answer  well  for  ornamental  caning. — Ru. 


(l'77)  Ficus  Bengalensis  (Linn.) 

Baayai  Ala-marum,  Ham. 

.Mil. 


N.  I  i.  RffoBAOUt, 
Bur,  But,  Beno. 


DKSQUrJrTOOH. — Tree;  branches  Bpreading  very  ranch;  h . . 
ones  rooting  ,  leaves  alternate,  ovate,  bluntly  acuminated,  with 
Uel  nerves,  polar  underneath,  entire,  downj 
wards  bti th  ;  I'mit-i  p  ijred,  aei 


as  large  as  a  middle-sized  cherty,  appearing  and  ripening  in 

,„._j[7,//,r  ram,  t.  1989.— F.  Indira,  J!o.ib.  Fl. 
Iml.  iii.  539. — Uroetigma  Bengalense,  Miqud. — Bheede,  i.  t. 
28. Common  everywhere. 

m. — The  seeds  of  the  fruit  an  considered  as  cooling 
and  ionic,  being  prescribed  in  the  form  of  electuary.  The  white 
glutinous  juice  which  flows  from  the  sterna  is  applied  aa  a  remedy  in 

toothache,  and  also  to  the  soles  of  the  feel  when  cracked  and  inflamed, 
given  in  infusion  is  said  to  be   a   tonic,  and  is  also  usc.l  in 
diab 

There  are  several  aperies  as  well  as  varieties  of 

the  Banyan-tree  which  throw  out  roots  from  their  branches.     The 

ie  may  perhaps  be  considered  the,  best  type  of  the  family. 

It  is  remarkable,  aa  every  one  knows,  for  the  singular  property  of 

letting  a  gummy  kind  of  rootlet  fall  from  its  bmnohas.     These  on 

i  Dg  the  ground  soon  form  a  natural  support  to  the  larger  branches 

of  the  parent  tree,  and  several  of  these  extending  and  increasing  from 

'■>  year,  funning  a  vast  assemblage  of  pillar-like  sterna,  cover  a 

iderablo  area  round  the  original  trunk, — 

*'  Branching  so  broail  and  long  that  in  the  ground 
The  bending  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade — 
High  over-.ircin -d  with  echoing  walks  between." 

Many  instances  are  on  record  of  the  immense  extent  of  some  of 

these  trees,  which  form  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  an  Oriental  landscape, 

i'T  of  the  kmd  near   Fort  St    David  was  computed  to  cover 

irds.     Colonel  Sykes  mentions  one  at  Mhow  with  68 

stems  descending  from  the  branches,  and  capable  of  affording  a  shade 

r  a  vertical  sun  to  20,000  men.     Roxburgh  says  that  he  has 

seen  such  trees  fully  500  yards   round   the  circumference  of  the 

branches  and  100  feet  high,  the  principal  trunk  being  more  than  25 

to  the  branches,  and  8  or  9  feet  in  diameter.     Travellers  in  this 

country  have  described  them  large  enough  to  shelter  a  regiment  of 

cavalry,  and  how  they  have  formed  a  natural  canopy  for  public  roeet- 

asaemhlages.     The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the 

.  and  both  Strabo  and  I'liny  have  accurately  described  it.     The 

if  no  value,  being  light  and  porous.    The  llrahmins  use  the 

to  Bat  oil'.     Uird-lime  is  manufactured  from  the  milky 

which  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  brae.      If  the  seeds  drop 

into  the  axils  of  the  leaves   of  the  palmyra-tree,  the  roots  grow 

downward!  embracing  the  trunk  in   their  descent,  until   by  degrees 

they  envelop  avery  pari    except   the  top.     In  very  old  specimens 

tin'  leaves  and  head    of  the  palmyra  are  seen  emerging  from  the 

trunk   of  the    Banyan-tree,  aa   if  they  grew  from  it.      These   the 

rd  with   n  ind  call   them  holy  marriages. — 
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(278)  Ficus  Benjamina  (Linn.)    Do. 
twrad  Fig-tree,  Esq.     Itty  iihi,  fct*b    T«Ua  bariukt,  T«_ 

Dbsobhtiok. — Ereej  branches   Blender,  Bexuose,  Btreal 
and  wrinkled;  leaves  petiole  1,  < 

»j  fruit  globular,  Bcattered   over  the  branchlets. — 7,' 
/■•/.  /.,./.  iii  550.— Wight  Lon.t.  642,  G68.— itWe,  i.  /.  2G. 
Peninsula.    Malabar. 

I  s. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ll: 
A  decoction  of  the  haves  mixed  with  oil  is  reckoned  in 

I  applicatio]  I     Another  species  growing  in 

iii.>  (  la    ir, im. I  called  in  Malayalum KaAilou, i 

Of  this  the  bark  of  the  root  boiled  in  water  is  gj 
in  aphthoua  complaints,     It  is  said  to  .-■■ 
ad  alao  i"  1»'  diuretic.    A  kind  of  balsam  prepared  from  the 
ixed  with  oil  and  applied  to  ulcerous  affections  of  tin 
and  I  A  bath  made  from  the  bark  of  root  ami  stei 

arid  I'v  the  Datives  to  be  rery  riiicucious  in  the  cure  of  leprosy,  and 
mitigating  pains  in  the  limbs, — Ri 

(279)  Ficus  cunia  (Hud,.)     Do, 

IViiia  lorej,','ini,  MaL. 

Description. — Fruit  -  receptacles   turbinate,   ribbed,  pedi- 
oeUed,  size  of  a  filbert,  hairy,  umbilicated,  in  pairs  oi  t: 
on  long  procumbent,  radical  and  cauline,  compound,  lea 
branches,  appearing  all  the  year. — F.  conglomerat  .  Ft. 

Tnd   iii.  561.— Wight  Icon.  t.  Gi8.—l:/,.r,/,,  iii.  t.  61. 

Concans.     Malabar.     Oude.     CoromandeL 

Mddical  Uhdb.    Tin'  rough  leaves  of  this  tree  are  used  for  j«>lisli- 

:  is  admii  is  aphthoua  complaints  ; 

and  alao,  boiled  in  milk,  in  visa  ml  obstruction.     A  bath  made  both 

the  fruit  ami  bark  is  reckoned  a  useful  treatment  in  leprosy 


)0J  Ficus  elastica  (ll,sk)     Do, 
Ichoyc-trce,  Kxu.    Ku 

Di  >ng, 

ited,  tluci  .  fruil  in  axi 

size  of  mi  olive;  stipules  nearlj  ■■ 

the  i!i  and  rosy.     Fl    March—  April.— 2?«b2>.  Fl, 

-Stilpnophyllum  elaaticu  -Wight  ■ 
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3 Khassya  mountains.     Juntipoor  hills.     Cultivated 

ill    \l  :i!:i  liar. 

ntiful  tree  produces  when  wounded  a 
quantil j   of  milk  which  yields  about  one-third  of  itB  weigl 

itchouc.    This  milk  is  used  by  the  natives  ol  Silhel  to  ameax 

over  the  inside  ol  boskets  constructed  of  vplif  rattan,  which  ate  then 

I.  ndexed    water-tight.     The  milk   is  extracted  by  incisions   mode 

i  the  bark  down  to  tho  wood,  at  a  dj  I   about,  a  fool 

from  eai  h  other  all  rotmd  the  trunk  ox  bninch  op  to  the  top  of  the 

the  higher  the  incision,  the  more  abundant  the  fluid  u 

■aid  to  bo.     The  tree  requires  a  fortnight's  rest  before  the  operation 

is  repeated.     When  tho  juice  is  exposed  to  the  air,  i(  separates 

inaly  into  a  fine  elastic  substance  and  a  in  lid  whey-ooloiired 

liquid.     i'iii>  ounces  of  pure  milky  juice  taken  from  the  tree  in 

ist  yii  Ided  exactly  15J  oz.  of  clean-wash* id  Caoutchouc.     This 

is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  may  be  obtained  m   1 

quantities.     It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  the  essential  oil  of  Cajeput 

propagated  by  cnttinga — {Bosch.)     Dr  Royle 
(Him.  Bot.,  p.  338,  )  says:  "I  have  been  favonrrd  with  ■ 

letter  from  Professoi  Christison  of  Edinburgh,  who  obtained  sped- 
mens  of  the  East  Indian  Caoutchouc  after  it  had  boon  eight  J 
in  the  country,  and  employed  it  in  making  a  flexible  tub"-  Cm 
veying  coal  gas.      Respecting  it  lie  says — 'I  can  most  decidedly 
state  that,  bo  far  as  my  trials  go,  it  is  a  far  better  article  than   is 
commonly  tlmtight,  and  quite  fit  for  many  most  important  a© 
mical  uses.'     The  specimens  have  been  submitted  to  experiment  by 
M.   Lierier  the  sculptor,  so  well  known  for  his  nnmetona  expen- 
meota  on  any  important  applications  of  this  substance.      Be  pro* 
nouncea  the  Indiarubber  from  Silhet,  though  careleaaly  collie 
and  so  Ion  eleven  \e.irs  since,  to  be  equal  in  elasticity  to 

tin-  best  from   South  America,  and   superior  to  it  from  lighten 
colour  and  freedom  from  smell     There  can  be  little  doubt,  there- 
of ita  being  an  important  and  profitable  article  of  comm 
since  nearly  600  tons  of  Caoutchouc  are  now  imported  from  other 
of  the  world;    and  ita  application  and  uses  are  so   rapidly 
ising  that.it  is  not  possible  at  present  for  the  supply  to  keep 
with  the  demand.     It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  Borne  enter- 
ing individual  will  be  induced  carefully  to  collect — /....  keep 
i  —  t he  juice  of  Finis  elmtiea.     The  tree  is  called  Kami 
inhabitants  of  Pundua   and   the   Juntipoor   mountains.      Il    i.- 
found  need  Darrunj  in  Assam,  between  the  fiuBampootar  and  the 
Bootan  hills.     The  highest  price  of  Caoutchouc  can,  however,  only 
be  obtained  fox  thai  which  i-  collected  in  the  bottle  form,  or  prefer- 
in  that  of  a  cylinder  of  1 '.  to  21  inches  in  diameter,  and  4  or 
6  inches  in  length.     Much  useful  information  on  the  subject  will  be 

burgh  in  his  article  Ureeola  elatHta,  and  in  his  / 
Iadiea,  in.  541-5  ;  also  in  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by  Howi- 
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b  vol.  Trans.  As.  Soc.  of  Calcutta,  and  Falconer  in 
.  of  India. — Boyle, 

(281)  Ficus  excelsa  (VahL)    Do. 

imeralloo,  Mil. 

T>FscRimoN.  —  Tree;  leaves  alternate,  bifarions,  slightly 
,"i:s  beneath  ;  fruit-receptacles  axillary,  solitary  or  paired, 
mewhat  turbinate,  smooth,  size  of  a  cherry,  yellow 
D  ripe.      /"/.  June  —  July.  —  Hoxb.  Fl.   Ind.   iii.   552. — 
-/         t  650.— Bhttdt,  iii  A  68. Peninsula,     Mala- 
bar. 

M:  BB .— Rheede  states  that  at  the  pagoda  at  Vyekkam, 

a  town  on  the  back-water  thoot  twenty  miles  south-east  of  I  lochin, 
one  of  then  trees  was  growing  in  Lis  time  about  fifty  eum- 

ferenoe,  and  which  was  traditionally  reported  to  l>e  two  thotti 
yean  old.    A  doco  made  from  the  root  powerfully 

The  bade  of  the  rout,  of  the  /'.  niiiaa  and 
boiled   in  oil,  are  severally  con- 
-  good  applicAti.'iis  for  wounds  or  bruises.—  I 

I)  Ficus  oppositifolia(H';7/,/.)     Do. 

Dl  |    young   shouts   scabrous,    B 

red   "lib   ahorl    hair,   tisiulous  and   interrupted   at   the 
res;    leaves  opposite,  round  or  obi 
lulai  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  beneath, 
re.  downy  beneath;  fruit  axillary  and  pedum 

bout  the 
covered  with  short  white  hair,  with  bb\ 
uquidistant    ridgos.  .   Ind,   iii.  561. — Cor,  t.   124 

Ilia  I  I'l'ositifulin,  Gaspar, Bfl 

of  1 1\  ulol  '    ogsL 

■  -a  of  adminisl 

ind  preserved   from 
i  lea      I  bu  bark  i*  also  a  good  anl 
pa  possesses  the  sanio  medii 
I 

i'tcus  racemosa  Do, 

l  'i 
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fruit-receptacles  on  racemes,  round,  reddish,  size  of  a  small 
plum. — liheale,  i.  t  23. Cuncans.     Malabar. 

"h  u  Uses.    -The  root  in  decoction  and  bark  of  the  tree  aro 
The  latter  ia  align  nt,  and  some. 

D  of  1  fine  powder;  and,  in  combination  with  Gin| 
oil,  i-  in  'inceroua  alTeclions.     The  fruit  is  edibla     A  fluid 

which   is   yielded  by  incisions  in  the  root  is  given  as  a  tonic  by 
tors.      An  infusion  of  the  Kirk   is  given  in  diabetes  ;  and 
lli.'    JTOUng   leaves   reduced    to   powder   and    mixed    with    honey    in 
bilious  affections,  -  Ainuli* . 


(284)  Ficus  religiosa  (Linn.)    Do. 

red  l'ia-tree,  Eno.    Ashwuth,  Benc.     Piiipiil,  Hind.    Arxsum-iuanim, 
TaM.     Ray,  Raghie,  Ttx.     Areata,  Mai..     Ani-pctpul,  DDK, 

DESGBIPTIOH. — Tree;  leaves  long-petioled,  ovate,  cordate, 
narrow  acuminate,  acumen  one-third  the  length  of  the  leaf,  en- 
tire, or  repandly  undulated  towards  the  apex  ;  fruit-receptacles 
axillary,  paired,  sessile,  depressed,  size  of  a  small  cherry,  ap- 
pearing in  the  hot  season  and  ripening  in  the  rainy  season. — 
Wight  Icon,  vi.  t.  l9G7.—fioxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  547.— Urtwti 

' — Bktede,  i.  t.  27. Common  all  over 

India. 

Mcnii  M    Utaa. — The  seeds  are  said  to  possess  cooling  and  altera- 
tivo  qualities,  and  are  prescribed  in  electuary  and  in  powder.    L 

young  shoots  are  used  as  a  purgative,  and  an  infusion  of  the 
bad  tfl  given  internally  in  scabies,  though  of  doubtful  efficacy. — 
Aindie.  '  Wight. 

isomc  1'sbs. — Of  this  tree  there  are  two  nearly-allied  species. 
The  tree  i.s  commonly  distributed  over  the  country,  ll  is  much  re- 
spected by  the  natives,  who  are  very  unwilling  to  cut  it  down  at  any 
time.  It  is  frequently  to  he  met  with  near  pagodas,  houses,  and 
The  Hindoos  venerate  it  Croat  a superatitioQS  he- 
tief  that  their  deity  Vishnoo  was  horn  among  the  branches.  The 
petioles  being  very  long  and  Blender,  the  leaves  tremble  in  the  air 
like  those  of  the  aspen-tree.     Silk-worms  are  very  fond  of  the  b 

\i  ih-i  ii*i.'  them  in  t. limine-.  Birds  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit, 
.•ui'l  often  drop  the  aeedfl  in  cracks  of  buildings,  whero  they  vegetate, 
and  occasion  -rent  damage  if  not  removed  in  time.  The  wood  is 
light  and  of  no  use. — 12000.      Wight, 

'•)  Ficus  rubescens  (Yuhl.)    Do. 

Volli-tcrnpnm.  Mil-     Bnroui,  T*i  ten,  BeSO. 

Description. — All  rough  and  harsh;  leaves  alternate, short- 
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oled,  stiff,  membranaceous,  roughish  above  and  of  a  deep 
i,  paler  below,  oblong-acute,  acute  at  the  b  catedj 

re  or  3-lobed,  of  all  shapes;  Bruit  o  arely 
twin,  between  turbinate  and  globose, — Roxb.  Ft.  Ind.  iii.  532. 
— F.  heterophylla,  Linn. —  Wighl  loon,  t  659, — Rhtede,  iii.  I 
Common  in  moist  places  in  the  Peninsula  and  Bengal. 

Mi:i'h  ax  UflBS,  —The  juice  of  the  rool  of  this  shrub  is  intern 
administered  in  colic  puins,  :tnd  i  In-  jnir.n  of  the  leaves  mixed  with 
milk  in  dysentery.     The  bark  "I'  the  root,  which  is  w  .  pul- 

■  1  sod  mixed  irith  ( Soriandei  insidered  a  good  rem 

in  . ■ . . 1 1 ■_:  1 1 ,~   ui'l  asthma,  and  similar  affections  of  the  cl 

i     The  /■'.  /.•/'/"  appears  to  have  similar  virtues.     From  the 
of  the  rool  of  the  /•'.  infaetoria  a  peculiar  kind  of  bow-string  is 

made,  and  a  red  dye  is  pre] id  from  the  n  lotha 

Mosl  hi  the  species  of  ^Yeus  have  been  removed  to  the  d 
I 

(386)  Flacourtia  cataphracta  (Roxb.)    N.  0.  Flacodhtiai 
Ikltahapatrio,  Mai.,  and  T.\.«.     ITaliihrnpatiie,  Tix.    Talispatrie,  Him>. 

Deschiption'. — Tree,   armed    with    large    multiple    thorns ; 
leaves  oval-oblong,  acuminated,  serrated;    racemes  axil] 
many-flowered;  berrysize  Of  a  small  plum,  purple,  with 
hard  sharp-edged  seeds;  flowers  small,  greenish    Ft.  Due  — 
Jan.— Roxb.  FI.  Ind.  iii.  834— i Dec  Prod.  i.  256.-  -Meede,  v.  t. 
38. Warree  country.     Assam.     Nepaul.     Behar. 

Mjdioal  r.-i.s. — The  fruit  is  edible.    The  ' 
which  are  bitter  and  astringent,  have  the  taste  of  rhubarb,  and  are 

I  "ii  in  diarrhoea,  dj 
and  avail  in  consumption.    An  infusion  of  the  bark  is  used  in  ho 
Lindley. 
Economic  l  fa  -.     I  ae  wood  is  close-grained,  hard,  and  dm 
Another  species,  the  F.  erenata,  is  common 

Bhevaroya,  and  yields  a  first-rate  timber.     It  is  wl  hard, 

and  dense,— Btdd.  Flor.  8yh>.  /.  . 

187)  Flacourtia  sapida  (Roxb.)     Do. 
Booimli,  !  rign,  Tel. 

rexoy.— Small  tree  orshrnb;  thorns  scattered 
I,  elliptical,  obtuse,  older  ones  memhranace 
male  flov  dilated  b 

le,  stigmas  5-7,  radiating,  linear,  furrowed 
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uncles  axillary,  m&uy-flowered;  Bowers  small,  greenish.  Fl 
Dec— Jan.—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  l",).— AW>.  Cor.  t.  09. Pen- 
insula.    1*011 

Economic  Dub. — This  species  1ms  liut  few  trifling  points  of  dif- 
fereno  an  it  Bod  ./■'  Ramontchi,  Hue  Mauritius  plum.    The. 

is  eatable,  but  by  no  means  g L    The  wood  Is  hsrd  and 

ined,  and  does  Ihe  native  inoculetun  for  the 

smai!  of  this  sliruh  for  breaking  the  pustules  of 

small-pox  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day. — ./.  Cfrah.     Wight.     Long 
Wed,  /', ■■■■  gal 

)  Flacourtia  sepiaria  (Boxh.)    Do. 

Couron  moi-lli.  M  \i..     (Viuow,  Til.     Suttaclii,  TaM.     Jootay  karoondny,  Dl'K. 

1 >: ■-'  i:!i ■]  IOH. — Shrub,  6  feet ;  thorns  very  numerous,  patent, 
bearing  both  leaves  and  flowers;  leaves  obovate-oblong,  older 
ones  very  rigid  and  coriaceous,  serrate ;  peduncles  axillary, 
solitary,  I -flowered;  flowers  small,  green  ;  berry  very  globular, 
size  of  ■  pea,  succulent;  seeds  4-8.  Fl.  April. —  IV.  d-  A.  Prod. 
I  29.— Boa h  Fl  Ind.  iii.  835.— Cor.  i.  t.  68.— JBfuede,  v.  t.  39. 
Peninsula.     Common  everywhere. 

Mi:nii  u.    USER. — The  berries  are  eatable,  and  are  sold    in    the 

in.      Ihe  plant  makes  good  fences,  from  its  numerous  sharp 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  roots  is  given  in  snake-bites, 

ami   the  hark  rubbed  with  oU  and  made  into  a  liniment  is  used  on 

the  Malabar  coast  in  cases  of  gout.     The  I  ok  fried  in  oU  is  applied 

mally  in  rheumatism — Wight,     Ahd        5 

(289)  Fumaria  parviflora  [Dae.)    N.  0.  Fumariaces:. 

Di  .. — Annual;  smooth;  leaves  linear,  channelled  ; 

as  lung  as  the  flower,  afterwards  as  short  as 
the   fructiferous   pedicel;  petals  4,  the  lower  one  (list i 

r,  the  three  upper  united,  the  middle  one  spurred  down- 
wards; sepals  minute  ;  fruit  globose,  slightly  pointed ;  fiov 

FL  Dec.— Jan.— W.  &  A.  Prod.  L  lB.—Hoxb.  Flor. 

iii  217. —  Wight's  III.  i.  t.  11. Neilgherries.     Nepaul. 

Bombay.     Bengal. 

This  plant  has  long  been  acclimatised  in  the 

.i  the  present  day  is  considered,  in  conjunction  with  black 

pepper,  an  effio  mmon  agues. — {Bogk  II.  H.)     It 

(rely  employed  as  an  anthelmintic,  ami  to  purify  the  blood 

;u  diseases.     Also  as  a  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  aperient — 
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(290)  Garcinia  gambogia  (Detroit*).     X.  0.  Clusiacej:. 

Description. — Tree;  leaves  lanceolate,  deep  green  ;  flowers 
terminal  or  axillary,  sessile  or  sub-sessile,  pedieelled,  solitary  or 
several  together;  male,  anthers  numerous,  on  a  short,  thick 
androphore,  oblong,  2-celled,  dehiscing  longitudinally,  intro 
female,  stauiinodes  surrounding  the  base  of  the  ovary  i 
phalanges,  each   containing   2-3   sterile  Bpathulate  Btamens; 
uas  5-10-lobed,  papillose,  glandular;   ovary  6-10-celled ; 
fruit  yellow  or  reddish,   6-10-furrowcd.  6-10-seeded,   n* 
globular  or  ovate,  furrows  broad,  with  angular  edges,  the  fur- 
rows not  continued  to  the  apex,  which  is  smooth  and  depressed, 
and  often  nipple-shaped — Dte.  Prod.  i.  561. —  W.  &  A. 
i.   100. — G.  Kydia.  W.  (&  A.  I.  c. — Gambogia  gutta,  Linn.— 

G.  papilla,  Wight  Icon.  t.  960.— Bald.  Fl.  Sylv.  '.  85. 

Forests  of  the  western  coast. 

Economic  Uses. — The  pigment  which  exudes  from  the  liui: 
semi-transparent,  very  adhesive,  and  unsuitable  as  a  paint.     Ihs 
ucid  rinds  of  the  ripe  fruit  are  eaten,  and  in  Ceylon  are  dried, 
1 I  as  a  condiment  in  curries.     The  tree  is  called   Ha 

It  yields  an  excellent,  straight -jjui  no  I,  lemon-colour 
Blightly  clastic  wood,   and    would  answer  for  common    furniture. - 

hniir.)     "1"  1 1 1 ■  following  report  upon  the  gum-resin  of  this  tr 
given   bj  Mr   Broughtoni   "  This   Gamboge,  though  produced  by 
.i  different  tree  to  those  which  yield  the  Siam  and  Ceylon  Ganil 

theless,  exceedingly  similar,  and  to  be  of  fine  quality. 
t  iin  it  ion  of  the  amount  of  colouring  resin,  which   is  the  i 
ti.il  constituent,  gave  a  yield  of  TO  per  cent,  the  remainder 
of  gum  and  st.uili.     The  specimen  1  received  was  in  small  In 
and  differed  thus  in  extern  ill  appearance  to  the  commercial  i 
mans  I  have  seen;  but  in  quality  it  can  well  compare  with  tl 
I  Eeld  of  ordinarj  om  40 

16  par  cent,     Gamboge  is  used  as  |   ia  the  manufacture' 

l&oqner  and  in  medicine.     The  price  of  tho  Canara  gum  is  1  i 
■  re  the  English  wholesale  price  i 

imereial    DTOduet,    this    I  wA\.       I 

behove,  tome  I  i  to  pay  much 
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(291)  Garcinia  pedunculata  (Roxb.)     Do 

Tikul  orTikoor,  111  Mi. 

I  >  inscription. — Tree,  60  feet ;  leaves  opposite,  short- pet  inled, 
oblong  ot  obovate-oblong,  entire,  srnootli  on  both  aides, with  large 
parallel  reins;  flowers  terminal,  peduncled ;  mala  ones  numer- 
ous, forming  small  triebotomous  paniolea  on  separate  trees; 
ilea  solitary  ;  calyx  of  two  opposite  pairs  of  uearly  equal 
Is  ,  petals  4,  alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  length  ;  berry  large,  round,  smooth,  yellow 
:.  ripe;  seeds  10,  reniform,  arillate.     Fl.  Jan. — March. — 
,  FL  Iiui.  ii.  626.— -Wight*  III.  i.  126.— Icon,  t,  114,  115. 
Ifungpore. 

BoOHOMlO  Uses. — The   fruit  of  this  species  of  Garcinia  ri] 

about  April  or  May.     It  is  very  lurge,  about  2  lb.  weight,  of  a  rich 

yellow  colour  when  ripe,  and  exceedingly  acid  to  the  taste.     Each 

seed  is  enclosed  in  its  own  proper  aril,  within  which  is  generally 

bund  a  soft  yellow  resin.     The  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  has  a  sharp, 

pleasant,  acid  taste.     It  is  used  by  the  natives  in  their  curries,  and 

Cat   acidulating  water.      If  cut  into  slices  and   dried   it   retains  its 

qualities  for  years,  and  might  possibly  be  used  to  advantage  during 

Ma-voyages  as  a  substitute  for  limes,  or  put  into  various  messes 

where  sail  meat  ia  employed. — lioxb. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  the  Mangosteen,  is  produced  by 

this  order  (Garctntd  mangoetana,  Linn.),  growing  in  the 

.  Archipelago.     The  white  delicate  pulp  which  surrounds  the 

has  1 d  aptly  likened  by  Sir  E.  Tennenf    to  "  perfumed 

now."  The  tree  has  been  successfully  grown  and  the  fruit  ripened 
at  Courtallum  ;  but  it  requires  great  care,  and  thefruil  newi  acquiiee 
tlio  size  and  flavour  it  has  in  its  native  country.-   |  /'•  The 

fleshy  pericarp  is  a  valuable  astringent.     It  pm  tains  tannin,  resin, 
a. i  a  erystallisablo  principle.     It  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
dvanced  stages  of  dysentery  and  in  ohronk  diarrhoea      Di 
Wait/,  (Diseases  </  Children  in  Hot  Climates,  p.  1C4)  recommends  a 
in  as  an  external  astringent  application  in  dysentery. 
— Plnirm.  of  India. 


(292)  Garcinia  pictoria  {Boxb.)    Do. 
Mysore  Ouiit>oge-trec,  Kng.    Mukki,  Taji. 

1m:.-ii:i[>tion. — Tree,  GO  feet;  much  branched  ;  leaves  opposite, 
short-petioled,  obi  e,  slightly  acute,  entire,  smooth 

on  both  sides ;  hermaphrodite  Bowers  axillary,  sol 
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z  segments  obtuse,  in  two  unequal  pairs  ;  petals  4,  oval ; 
berry  oval,  size  of  a  large  cherry,  smootb,  sligln  lv  marked  with 
4  lobes,  and  crowned  with  the  sessile  verrucose  stigma  ;  b 
4,  oblong,  reniform  ;  calyx  ami  corolla  of  male  flofl 
the  female;  flowers  yellow.     Fl.  Feb.—  Wight   I  12.— 

b,  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  627. — Hebradendron  pictoriun 
Wynaad  forests.     Mysore. 

Economic  Uses. — The  tree  is  found  in  the  high  uumntaiu  lands 
of  Wynaad,  and  attempts  to  cultivate  il  in  the  low  country  ' 
foiled.     A  l.''hh1  kind  of  Gamboge  is  procured  bom  the  tree, 
bark,  Bocordiog  to  Boxbuigh,  is  intermixed  with  man)  yell 
and  through  its  substance,  particularly  <.>n  the  inside,  considerable 
masses  of  Gamboge  are  found.     Samples  which  ttoDrE 

from  Tellicherry,  oven  in  a  crude  and  unrefined  state,  he  c 
superior  to  most  other  kinds  ;  and  tho  specimens  forwarded  to  the 
Madras  Exhibition  were  also  considered  of  an   excellent  qo 
The  tree  is  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  along  the   w 
line  of  Ghauts,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  attention  of  the  I 
directed  to  these  provinces  it  might  become  an  important 
export.     An  oil  is  got  from  the  seeds.     The  following  particulars 
regarding  it  were  furnished  by  I  >r  Oswald  to  the  Madras  Exhibition: 
It  is  procurable  in  moderate  quantities  by  pounding  the  seeds  in 
a  stone  mortar,  and  boiling  the  mass  until  tho  butter  or  oil  li- 
the surface.     Two  and  a  half  measures  of  seeds  should  yield  one 
and  a  half  of  butter.     In  the  Nuggur  division  of  MyBore  it  is  mid  at 
th"  rate  of  14  As.  per  seer  of  21  lis.  weight,  or  at  £36,  Lis.  pa 
and  is  chiefly  used  as  a  lamp-oil  by  the  better  classes  of  oa 
by  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for  ghee.     The  butter  thus  prep 
not  appear  to  possess  any  of  the  purgative  qualities  of  the  Garni 
,  but  is  considered  an  antiscorbutic  ingredient  in  food.      1 1 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  botai.  :  the 

true  definition  of  the  species  yielding  the   Mj 
also  in  what  respect  both  the  tree  itself  and  its  products  differ 
those  from  Ceylon  and  Siam.     An  excellent  paper  has  been  wi 
by  Dr  Christison  upon  this  subject.     From  the  information  which 
Dr  C.  has  been  able  to  collect  [  this  Gamboge-tree,  it  would 

appear  to  constitute  a  genus  distincl  from  the  Ceylon  plant,  which 

lir  Graham  (Comj>.  Dot.  Mag.)  has, 
distinction  in  its  botanical  eha  the  //-  6i 

The  species  und(  i  a  is  found  on  I 

lauds  in  ti:  :>■!  Mysore  countries.     DrCleghorn  had  an 

portunity  Uy  examining  the  tree  iu  itsn 

u  in  the  Dortn-weatarn  parte  of  Mysore.     II 
range  of  elevation  was  betwi  and  3000  fool 

abundance  as  h 
bably  has  •       ' 
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bag  the  quality  of  the  specimens  salt  him,  Dr  I 

they  wen  ill  in  a  i  .  of  a  tawny  brownish  fellow 

colour  and  glistening  waxy  I  tly  like 

find    ahowing    its    tendency    t"    oonchoidal    fracture  ;    free    ; 
ml.iiir,  tasteless,  and  equal  to  the  Siam  Gamboge  ill  tx 
redncible  to  a  fine  emulsion  in  water.     As  a   pigment  it  pr 
Of    an    BXOellant    qnality,    like   that  of   Ceylon.       it  is  in    a   | 

ee  soluble  in  Bulphnric  ether,  to  which  it  eommonicatea  a  line 

:e  colour,   the   aolutioB   yielding   upon   evaporation   an   orange- 

ired  resin.     Upon  analysis  the  compoail  inn  proved  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  with  that  of  Ceylon,  but  indicating  more  colon 
and  less  gum,  than  in  th  e  of  comm 

In  ita  medicinal  effects  it  would  appear  to  exi  ite  the  same  iniluenco 
on  the  animal  body  as  common  Gamboge,  as  it  has  undergone  experi- 
ments both  in  England  and  in  this  country.     The  natives  a] 
little  acquainted  with  its  uses,  unless  perhaps,  as  Dr  Clcghorn  at 

d,  for  colouring  cloth  in  the  low  country.  Dr  Christiaon  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  "  it  is  probable  this  Gamboge  might  advan- 

insly  be  applied  to  any  use  to  which  the  Gamboge  of  Siam  [a 
habitually  put.  At  all  event*  it  is  an  equally  fine  pigment,  and  as 
it  can  be  obtained  in  almost  unlimited  quantity,  it  may  1"-  introdm  ad 
equally  into   the  European   trade.      Gamboge   letches  in   the  London 

.■•I  from  £5  to  £11  per  cwt. — Dr  <  n  m  I'hann.  /own. 

Dr  Hunter's  Indian  Journ. 


(293)  Garcinia  purpurea  (Iioxb.)    Do. 

Kate  Mangosteen,  K.v<. 

DMCBIPTION. — Tree;  branches  drooping;  leaves  lanceohu, 
obtuse,  shining,  dark  green;  berry  spherical,  smooth,  not  fur- 
I,  deep  purple  throughout.—  Roxb.  Fl.  Iml.  ii.  C!i4. — J. 
limit..  Cat.  p.  25.— Wight  111.  i.  125. Concans. 

milalla. 

Miih  This  differs,  says  Roxburgh,  from  every  other 

ee  in  the  whole  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange, 

"Ut  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  even  the  propel  purple 

mil  ii|'  the  seeds.      The  seeds  yield  an  oil  known  as  the  Kokuiu  nil. 

It  is  of  much  use  in  cases  of  chapped  skin,  hands,  ami  face,  either 

d  into  hot  water  or  powdered,  the  pow.  rubbed  on  the 

l.i'i    ami   hands.     The  fruit  has  an  agreeable  acid  flavour,  and   ia 

d  by  natives.     Workers  in  iron  use  the  acid  juice  as  a  mordant. 

A  concrete  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds,  which  is  well  known  and 

used  at  Goa  for  adulterating  -Inc.     This  oil  is  used  by  tl 

as  a  healing  application,  and  from  its  powerfully  absorbing  hi 

lly  employed  in  such  wounds  or  aorea  aa  are  accom- 
panied with  inflammation.     Kokum  butter  is  a  solid,  lirm,  and  fi 
substance,  having  a  greasy  feel.     Its  colour  is  pale  yellow,  and  has 
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a  I. lint  but  not  disagreeable  odour.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  and 
slightly  m  in  notified  spirits — more  in  hot  Qiao  in  cold. — Pharm. 

.li'Uill.       lin.i-1: 

(294)  Gardenia  lucida  (Rush.)    N,  0.  Cinchonacba. 

Desckiition. — Tree,  unarmed,  witli  resinous  buds;  leaves 
short-petioled,  oblong  or  oval  or  obovate,  obtuse  or  bluntly 
pointed,  glabrous,  shining  with  simple  parallel  nerves  and 
prominent  veins;  limb  of  calyx  with  o  divisions,  sprinkled  on 
the  inside  with  stmitish  bristles;  corolla  hypocrateriforiu  ;  tube 
long,  striated;  limb  5-partitc,  divisions  as  long  as,  or  a  lit: !■  ■ 
shorter  than,  the  tube ;  berry  drupaceous,  even,  o  bl  sued 

with  tli'              nut  very  bard,  thick,  and  lung,  with 
parietal    receptacles;    flowers    somewhat    terminal, 
shortly  pedicelled,  large,  pure  white,  fragrant     VI.  March — 
April—  W.  £  A.  Prod.  i.  896.— Wight  lean,  t  575.— R 
FL  Intl.  i.  7ii7. Circars.     S.  Mahratta  country.     Chitta- 

g°"g 

Medical  Uses. — This  is  stated  by  Roxburgh  to  be  in  flower  and 
fruit  tin'  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  total  want  of  pa 
structure  of  the  stipules,  length  of  the  calyx,  and  sharpness  of  its 
divisions,  distinguish  this  Bpecies  from  (•'.  gwrtmi/era,  which  it 
in' '-t  resembles.  A  fragiani  resin,  known  in  Canaraand 
thl  Dikamali  resin,  is  procured  from  the  tree,  which  is  saia  to  be 
useful  in  hospitals,  keeping  away  flies  from  sore-  ant  of  its 

strong  arama,     11  is  used  bj  native  faniew 
1  a  uul.  ivorthv  of  attention. — (Roxb.   Jury  ft 

umdata  i*  used  as  a  cathartic  and  antheln  ind  a 

yellow  resin,  similar  to  gum  elemi,  exudes  from  the  bi  imds 

in  the  bark  of  '  '/•  m,  which  might  he  turned  to  good  SO  1 

—Roxb. 


(295)  Oendarussa  vulgaris  {Nee*.)    X   I 

Vddo-kfxl  ,100-nochio,  Tam.     KnliTlnnnlittli.   DoK.      Nulla   V»v»li, 

Jogatinadan,  Bi 

Description. — Shrub,  3-4  feet;  leaves  opposite,  lanceolate, 
elongated;  branches  numerous,  long,  and  straggling;  il<> 
in  whorls  on  terminal  spikes;  upper  lip  undivided; 
pale,  greenish  wh  Ingly  stained  with  purple  —  Wigh 

t.  4C8. — Justici 

/  42. — -N.  Concana     Travancore,     Pi 
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Mic,  u,  Uses. — The  k-aves  and  tender  stalks  arc  I  in 

in  casee  of  chronic  rheumatism  ;  the  bark  of  the  yooi 
generally  of  a  dark-purple  colour,  whence  ii  derives  its  Tamil  a 

iva  it  is  considered  a  good  emetic.     The  lea\  (ttered  by 

tin1   natives   amongst   their   clothes   to  preserve   them   from 

ran  internally  in  levers;  and  a  both  in 
ives  are  saturated  is  yew  ctlieacious  in  the  i 
plaints.     The  juice  of  the  Leaves  is  administered  in  coughs  to  ehil- 

-i ml  tin'  same  mixed  with  oil  as  an  embrocation  in  glani 
swellings  of  the  neck  and  throat ;  also,  mixed  with  mustard-seed,  is 
I  emetic.    The  natives  put  the  leaves  in  a  bag  with  some  common 
ind  warming  them,  reckon  it  a  good  remedy  applied  externally 
iu  diseases  of  the  joints. — Aitulie.     Ill 

(296)  Oirardinia  heterophylla  (Dak.)    N.  O.  Uuticace*. 

Ncilgherry  Nettle,  Eno.  Ana  sckorigonntn,  Mai.. 
I  M  si  taPTioN. — Annual,  erect ;  leaves  broad-cordate,  7-lobed, 
lobes  oblong,  acute,  coarsely  serrated,  clothed  OH  both  sides 
with  line  whitish  down,  armed  above  with  thiu  scattered 
prickles,  thickly  clothed  beneath  with  the  same;  male  and 
female  flowers  in  distinct  glomerate  peduncled  spikes  ; 
flowers  small,  green.  Fl.  Sept. — Nov. — Dah.  Bomb,  Fior..  p. 
238. — Urtica  heterophylla,  Willd.      G.  Leschenanltiana,  De- 

,-. —  Wight  Toon.  t.  1976. — RhetcU,  ii.  I.  41. Common 

on  thealopesof  the  Ghauts.     Peninsula.    NepauL 

Economic  Uses. — If  incautiously  touched,  this  nettle  will  produce 

temporarily  a  most  stinging  pain.     Tho  plant  succee<ls  well  by  cul- 

ion.     Its  bark  abounds  in  line,  white,  glossy,  silk  like,  strong 

fibres.     The  Todawars  on  tin    NeilgheEriea  separate  the  fibres  by 

boiling  the  plant,  and  spin  it  into  thin  coarse  thread  :  it  produces  a 

ttifully  tine  and  soft  llax-like  fibre,  which  they  use  as  a  thread. 

The  Malays  simply  stems  in  water  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 

after  wbii  h  they  arc  so  much  softened  that  the  outer  fibrous  portion 

:lv  peeled  off      I  > r  Dickson  states  that  the  Ncilgherry  nettle 

traordinary  plant ;  it  is  almost  all  fine  fibre,  and  the 

tow  is  very  much  like  the  tine  wool  of  i-hecp,  anil  no  doubt  will  be 

■  d  by  wool-spinners. — Wight.     Royle. 

The  fallowing  report  upon  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the 

was  forwarded    to   the    Madras  Government  by  Mr  MTvor, 

intendent  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Ootacamund  : — 

Cultivation. — The    Neilgherry  nettlo  has    been   described    .is  an 

annual  plant  ;  it  has  however  proved,  at  least  in  cultivation, 

rannial,  e(,ntinniiig  t->  throw  out  t'n  -  fmm  the  rents  and 

pur  for  ■  period  of  three  or  four  yean    The 
mods  of  cultivation,  t  suited  to  the  plant,  is  to  beat  ii 

lfi 
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as  a  perennial  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  rows  at  fifteen  inches  apart, 
and  cutting  down  tlie  young  Sine  twio  via., 

iit  July  and  January.  The  soil  bi?t  Baited  to  the  growth  of  this 
plant  is  found  in  ravines  which  have  received  for  years  the  deposit  of 
alluvial  soils  washed  down  from  the  neighbouring  slopes.  In  catting 
off  the  tirst  shoots  from  the  seedling  crop,  about  six  inches  of  the 
stem  is  left  above  the  ground ;  this  forms  "  stools,"  from  which  Creel] 
shoote  for  the  -  j  crops  are  produced.     After  each   cut 

tin-  earth  is  dug  over  between  the  rows  to  the  depth  of  about  i 
inches;  and  where  manure  can  be  applied,  it  is  very  advantageous 
iuto  the  soil  between  the  rows  with  this  operation.    When 
the  shoots  have  once  begun  to  grow,  no  farther  inli.  u  be 

applli  -  quite  impossible  to  go  in  among  the  plant 

to  their  ,~i!'  party.     The  plant  ia  indigenous  or  growing  wild 

all  over  the  Neil  .  at  elevations  vaxyi  1000  to 

feet,  and  this  indicates  the  temperature  best  suited   to  ti 
development  of  the  fibre. 

I'rinlurn  [iir  acre.  —  From  the  QTOp  of  July  an   average  produce  of 
'in   450  to  500  lb.  of  clean  fibre  per  acre  may  be  m 

this  quantity  about  120  lb.  will  be  a  very  superior  quality;  th 
obtained  from  the  young  and  tender  shoots,  which  should  be  pi 
I'V  l  hemselves  during  the  operation  of  cutting.      The  crop  of  January 
will  yield  on  an  average  600  or  700  lb.  per  acre;  but  tl. 
this  crop  is  all  of  a  uniform  and  somewhat  coarse  quality,  owin 
-'loots  being  matured  by  the  setting  in  of  the  dry  season  in  1  > 
or.       It   might   therefore   be  advantageous,  wh<  .    of 

!'"'  only  was  required,  to  cut  the  shoots  more  In  queutly —  probably 

i  lour  times  in  the  year — as  oidy  the  finest  quality  of  fibre 
odueed  from  young  and  tender  sho 

•oration  of  the  fibre. — Our  experiments  being  limited,   our 
ut  of  ii„.  fibre  li  i-  been  o«  i 
in  this  respect  only  ive  cultivation  i  at  appliaa 

obtained. 

inner  bark  of  the  wholoofthe  plant  abounds  in  fibre,  thai 
•  "ung  shoots  bein^'  the  finest  and  si  while  that  of  the  old 

Ml' '  mpatatively  short  and  coarse,  but  Mill  prod  d>re 

il  very  neat  strength  and  of  a  peculiar  silky  and  woolly  liko  appear- 
fence,  and  one  which  no  doubt  "'ill  prove  \  I  in  manufactoi  i 

b*oi  cutting  down   the  crop  fine  weather  is  selected;    and  the 
•hoots  when  cut  are  allowed  to  remain  aa  they  fall  for  two  or  th- 
dfem,   hy  which  time    they   an1    sufficiently   dry    to    have  lost  their 

iug  properties;  they  are,  however,  pliable  enough  to  allow  of 
B  hark  being  easily  [ led  off  the  ,  un   the 

hark  thus  taken  from  the  ied  up  in  small  bond] 

ii  ,i  in  the  sun  if  the  weather  is  fine;  if  ■ 
nlatiofl  of  air.     When  quite  dry,  the  bark  is 
;  mallet,  which  cans,  irk 

o  fibre  to  break  and  fall  i 
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part  of  ih"  barb  i.s  then  wrapped  up  in  small  bundles,  and  boiled  for 
about  on  hour  in  water  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  wood-ashes  has 

added,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  woody  in 
from  the  fibre.     The  libre  is  then  removed  out  of  the  boiling  water, 
and  washed  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  a  clear  running  stream,  after 
which  it  is  submitted  to  the  usual  bleaching  process  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  fibre  from  flax  or  hemp. — Report,  Apru  181 


(207)  Gisekia  pharnaceoides  (Linn.)    IT.  0.  Phytolacca' 

Description. — Herbaceous  ;  leaves  short-petioled,  elliptic- 
lnuceolatc,  very  obtuse,  scarcely  mucronulate,  pale  green 
above,  glaucous  white  beneath  ;  03  (068  sub-sessile,  shorter  than 
the  leaf,  ball-shaped,  simple,  5-10  flowered,  somewhat  loose; 
Bowers  nearly  equalling  the  pedicel,  pale  green.  Fl.  All  the 
year. — Dec  Prod  xiii.,  s.  2,  p.  27. —  Wight  Icon.  t.   1167. — 

Roxb.    Cor.  t.  183. Common  in   pasture-grounds  all   over 

the  country. 

BtXDIl  VL  1'sks. — A  powerful  anthelmintic  in  oaaaa  of  tenia.  Tho 
;  plant,  including  leaves,  stalks,  and  capsules,  is  employed  in 
of  about  an  ounce,  ground  up  in  a  mortar,  with  sufficient  water 
t  1  make  a  draught.  This  should  be  repeated  three  times  at  an 
interval  of  four  days,  the  patient  each  time  taking  it  after  fasting  for 
some  hours. — Lowther  in  Journ.  of  Agri.-IIort.  800.  of  India.,  ix. 
p.  285. 

(298)  Gloriosa  superba  (Linn.)     N.  0.  Lii.i.m  i..k. 

Memlonl,  Mal.     Coatocjui,  Taii.     Ulatuhandul,  IIexg.     C.iriari,  Hiiro. 

Description.  —  Climbing,  with  herbaceous  stem  ;  leaves 
cirriferous,  ovate-lanceolate,  inferior  ones  oblong ;  corolla 
6  -  petalled  ;  petals  reflexed  ;  flowers  yellow  and  crimson 
mixed;  capsule  3-cclled,  3-valved.  Fl.  Aug. — Oct. —  Wv/ht 
Toon.  vi.  I.  2047. — Son).  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  143. — Methonica  superla, 

Lam, — Rheede,  vii.  t.  57. CoroinandeL     Malabar.     Cou- 

oana    Bengal 

Miiii'Ai  Ubsb. — This  splendid  creeper,  designated  by  Linnasns 
as  "  vere  gloriosus  flos,"  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the  Tr;. 
core  forests.  Roxburgh  says  it  is  one  of  tho  most  ornamental  plants 
any  country  can  boast  of.  The  root  of  the  plant  is  reckoned  poison- 
ous.  The  natives  apply  it  in  paste  to  the  hands  and  feet  of  woimn 
in  difficult  parturition.  A  salt  is  procured  from  tho  root  by  repeated 
and  grinding,  throwing  away  the  liquor,  and  washing  the 
mm  carefully.     Tho  white  powder  so  found  is  bitter  to  the 
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Mixed   with  honey  it  is  given  in    gonorrhoea. — (Lfncbty, 
Bozb.)      'I'll"  native  practitiom;.-  Bay  it   possesses  nearly  the  same 
properties  as  the  root  of  Aeonitum  ferae,  hence  Us  name  of  Country  oz 
Wihl  Aconite.    Its  taste  is  faintly  bitter  and  acrid.    It  is  farina, 
in  structure.      It  U  OOl  poisonous  in  1 2 -grain  doses,  bat,  On  th- 
tr.'iry.  is  alterative,  tonic,  and  anti-periodic.     It  might  be  | 
in  larger  quantitiea — Modem  Sheriff  in  Buppl  in  Pharm.  <■(  India, 

(290)  Oluta  Travancorica  (lledd.)    N.  0.  Anacahdiacels. 

IaM. 

Desi  KiiiKix. — Large  tree;  leaves  crowded  about  the  a] 
nf  tlie  branches,  alternate,  entire,  elliptic,  attenuated  at  both 
i  mis,  glabrous,  petioles  very  short,  ciliated,  panicles  terminal, 
and  from  the  upper  axils,  crowded,  oanescent,  shortly  pu 

c  irregularly  and  slightly  5-toothed,  splitting  irregularly 
and  caducous;  bracts  ovate,  eymhifonn ;  ]>L-tals  6,  iiubriratr  , 
i in 1 1  depressed,  transversely  oblong,  with  a  rough  brownish 

rind — Bedd,  Ftor.  Byte.  t.  GO. Tinnevelly  mountains  and 

Travancore. 

F.conoiuc  Uses. — A  valuable  tin  1  is  redd 

Inn -grained,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  well  adapted  for  furni 
— Beddome. 


DO)  Omelina  arborea  (Rozb.)    N.  0.  Verbenacka 
<  *<■  i ■  1 1 , it 1 1 1 .   m  .  •      Joe  ui-ol Ictuj  Hnn>.     Onmlwree,  Bore,     Ti 

Tah.     (imiiuadci',  1 

Hi.sruii  iion. — Arboreous,  unarmed;  branchlets  and  young 
leaves   covered    with   a   greyish    powdery  tomentum  ;    In 
Long-petioled,  cordate  or  .somewhat  produced  and  anno  al 
base,  acuminate,  the  adult  ones  glabrous  above,  greyish  tomen- 
tose  beneath,  with  2-4  glands  at  the  base  ;  panicles  tomenl 
axillary,  and  terminal ;  raceme-like  cymules  decussate, 
toinous,    few-tiowered ;     bracts    lanceolate,    deciduous;    the 
acutely  dentate  calyx  eglandulose;    flowers  large,  sulphur- 
coloured,  .slightly  tinged  with  red  Dn  the  outside.     Fl.  April — 
May,  -Wight  Icon,  t  U7Q.—Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  Si.— Cor.  ul 

(.246. — Blutdl,  i.  t.  41. CoroniandeL     Ni  Con- 

I 

■  -.     a     d  ill  tree  nut  (infrequent  in  the  I'. 
By  distributed  in   Malafa 
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this  b  I  by  natives  for  making  the  cylinders  of  tli.ir  ilrums 

called  I'holuda,  also  for  making  chain,  carnages,  panels,  Ac. 
combines  It  is  common  in  the  Ganjam 

and  Vitagspatam  districts.    The  wood  is  not  readily  attacked  by 
ts.     The  shade  is  good.     It  grows  rapidly,  und  the  seeds  may 
be  planted  iu  beds. —  Wight*    Bout, 

(301)  Gmelina  Asiatica  (Linn.)    Do. 

ii 'iMimil,  Tam.     NeUgooiuadi,  Tel. 

DBSCBOTJON. —  Shrub;    leaves    opposite,    petioled,    ovate, 

tomentose  underneath,  with  frequently  a  sharp  short  lobe  on 

each  side;  Bpinea  axillary,  opposite,  horizontal,  pubescent  at 

i  be  tip,  the  length  of  the  petioles  ;  flowers  from  the  end  of  the 

tender  twigs  on  peduncles;  fruit  a  berried  drupe  size  of  a 

jujube,  blank,  smooth  ;  flowers  large,  bright  sulphur.     Fl.  All 

year. — Roxb.  Fl.   J  ml.  iii.  87. Coromandel.     Travan- 

eoxe. 

Mkdical    Uses. — The   root   is   a   demulcent  and   mucilaginous. 
Another  species,  the  G.  parviflora,  has  the  power  of  rendering  ■ 
mucilaginous,  and  is  employed  for  the  cure  of  the  scalding  of  urine 
iu  gonorrhoea. — Sa 

(302)  Oordonia  obtusa  (W(UL)    N.  O.  Tnunrnuntuosa 

l>.  CETPTION. — Tree,  middling  size;  leaves  cuneate-oblong 
to  elltptie-lanoeolate,  obtuse  or  with  a  blunt  acuinination,  with 
shallow  Berraturea,  glabrous;  petioles  about  2  lines  long; 
peduncles  a  little  shorter  than  the  petioles  ;  petioles  oboordate, 
tlv  united  at  the  base,  silky  on  the  outside,  as  are  the 
bracts  and  calyx;  stamens  somewhat  pentadelphous. —  W.  & 
A.  Prod.  p.  87.— U.  parviflora,  Wight  Ill.—Bedd.  Fl.  Sy/v.  t. 
73. 

1'ses. — A  beautiful  tree,  common  on  the  Ncilghcrries, 

Wynaad,  and  Western  Ghauts  of  Madras,  from  2500  to  7600  (bet 

itions.     It  is  called  Nagetta  on  the  hills.     The  timber  is  whits, 

tin!,  i  nil  grained,  and  easy  to  work,  and  resembling 

beech.      It   is   in  general  use  for  planks,  doom,  rafters,  and  beams, 

hut  liable  t')  warp  if  not  well  seasoned. — ]'■>     I 

(303)  Qosaypium  Indicum  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Malvac&b. 
Iu.lian  Cotl  no,     P.imtit,  Van -puratic,  Tail   Ktpu,  Dck.   Puttie,  Tel. 

tf.— Herbaceous  ;  stem  more  or  less  branched,  1 J 
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«ng  parts  velvety,  often  hairy,  in  the  upper  part  smne- 

a  reddish  colour,  frequently  marked  with  black  spots ; 

loaves    hairy,    palmate,    3-5  1obed;    lobes    broad,    rounded; 

and  dotted;    Bow  llary, 

generally  solitary  towards  the  extremities   of   tin:  branches; 
petals  yellow,  with  a  purple  spot  near  the  claw.  segment  of 
invulucel  cordate  at  the  base,   margin    dentate,    Bomel 
entire;  capsule  orate,  pointed  lothed 

with  greyish  down  under  the  short-staple  white  wool — R 

— RiMb.  Fl.  Ind.  iiL  184. — Boyk.     III. 
Him.BoLt  Cultivated. 

rxvNo*rc  Usss. —  As   fiax  is  characteristic  of  Egypt,   and  the 
bvmp  of  Europe,  to  cotton  may  truly  be  designu: 
India      Lttjg  baton  history  can  furnish  any  authentic  account  of 
this  invaluable  product,  its  uses  must  I  i  known  to  tin'  iu- 

habitants  of  this  country,  and  their  wants  supplied  from  time  iiunie- 
teormi,  by  tin?  ^ruwth  of  •  fleecy-like  substance,  covering  the  e 
•,-lant,  raisrd  mow  perhaps  by  the  bounty  of  Providence  than 
r  uf  mankind. 
In  Siiawrit.  cotton  w  called  faw/xw,  from  whence  is  derived  tho 
,   nauM  cttrhuu*,  mentioned  occasionally  in  Roman  authors. 
That   word   subsequently  came  to  mean  sails  for  ships  and  t 
Herodotus  say*,  talking  of  the  pnduetsof  India,— "Ai 
trees  bear  wool  instead  of  fruit,  that  in  beauty  and  quality 
that  »-f  sheep:  and  the  Indians  mako  their  clothi  those 

Uium"  (iii.  104)  i  book  of  Esther  (i.  (1)  the  word  g 

cvtrveponds  W  tew  ktirpat,  and  is  in  the  Vulgate  Iranal 

turkmana.     The  above  show-  from  how  early  a  period  cotton 

••  The  n 

thai  country  early  attain 
rta  of  api  ■  employing  only  ti"-ir 

for  the   former ;   b 
nuity   when  they   invented   : 
. .  they  have  for  ages  remained  in  a  stationary 

It  baa    ■  •'  subject  of  doubt  whether  the 

,  .|i    ,  well  as  Asia,   inn 

d  by  very  i 
I  tho  natives  of  Mi  d,  as  stated  by 

bose  i  nit;  the 

■ 

V      If  lei'    ovid  :>•  be 

- 

J  >t  may  bo  added  that  the  specie!  now 
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American  differ  in  character  from  all  known  Indian 
epeciea  [R 

Cotton  U  DOl  lea  valuable  to  the  inhabitants  of  India  than  it  is  to 

ipean  nations,  li  forma  the  clothing  of  the  immense  population 
of  tut  country,  besides  being  used  by  them  in  a  thousand  diHarent 
ways  for  carpets,  tents,  screens,  pillows,  curtains,  &c.  The  great  de- 
mand for  cotton  in  Europe  has  led  of  late  years  to  the  moat  important 
consideration  of  improvements  in  its  cultivation.  T'  1 1 •  •  labours  and 
outlay  which  Government  has  expended  La  obtaining  ao  important 
an  object  have  happily  been  attended  with  i  h>-  beet  results.  The 
introduction  of  American  seeds  and  experimental  cultivation  in 
Voriona  parte  of  India  have  boon  of  the  greatest  benefit.     They  have 

.  the  means  of  producing  a  better  article  for  the  market,  ahnpli- 

:  its  mode  of  culture,  and  proving  to  the  Ryota  how,  with  a  little 

mil  attention,  the  article  maybe  mode  to  yield  tenfold,  and 

greatly  increase  its  former  value.     To  neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate 

■lie  failure  of  Indian  cotti  d  :   the  want  of  easy  transit, 

however,  from  the  interior,  to  the  Coast,  the  ruinous  effect  of  absurd 
fiscal  regulations,  and  other  i  nil  nonces,  were  at  work  to  account  for 

titan.  In  1884,  Professor  Boyle  drew  attention  to  two  circum- 
stances :  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  importation  of  foreign,  and 
the  oeleotton  of  native  seed — attention  to  the  peculiarities  not  only  of 
soil  but  also  of  climate,  as  regards  the  course  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
temperature,  dryness,  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
attention  to  the  mode  of  cultivation,  such  as  preparing  the  soil,  sow- 
in,-  in  lines  so  as  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  air,  weeding,  01 
taming  \\  hetherthe  mixture  of  other  crops  with  the  cotton  be  injurious 
or  otherwise,  pruning,  picking  the  cotton  as  it  ripens,  and  keeping 
it  clean— -great  improvement  must  take  place  in  the  quality  of  the 
i.  Experiments  may  at  first  be  more  expensive  than  the  or- 
dinary culture  ;  the  natives  of  India,  when  taught  by  example,  would 
adopt  the  improved  processes  as  regularly  and  as  easily  as  the  other  ; 
and  a-  1  ihoUl  is  nowhere  cheaper,  any  extra  outlay  would  Ikj  repaid 
fully  as   profitably   as  in  countries   where  the  best  cottons  are  at 

int  produced. 
The  experiments  urged  by  so  distinguished  an  authority  were  put 
in  force  in  many  parte  of  the  country,  and  notwithstanding  the  l 

lice   which  existed   to   the   introduction   of   novelty   and  other 
li  s  ih"  results  have  proved  eminently  successful.     It  has  been 

I   that   Indian  cotton  is  valuable  for  qualities  of  its  own,  anil 

illy  that  of  wearing  well.     It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 

hemp  and  flax,  hair  and  wool,  are  in  England.     There  are,  of  courso, 

it  many  varieties  in  tie  marki  I,  whose  value  depends  on  the 
length,  strength,  and  finenesa  as  well  as  softness  of  the  material,  the 
chief  distinction  being  the  long  itopled  and  the  tkori 
Cotton  was  first  imported  into  England  from  India  in  1783,  when 
about  114,133  1b.  were  received.  In  1846,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  consumption  of  cotton  for  the  last  30  yeans  has  increased  at 


the  oompound  ratio  of  6  per  cent,  thereby  doublin 

twelve  years.     The  chief  porta  of  India  where  the  cotton  plant 

cultivated    are    in    Guzerat,    especially    in    Sural    and    Bro 

principal  cotton   districts   in  the  country;  the  southern  Mabratta 

countries,  including  Dharwar,  which  is  about  ■  hundred  miles  from 

the  seaport;  the  Concans,  Canara,  and  Malabar.      II 

been  any  great  quantity  exported  from  the  Madras  Bide,  though  it  is 

cultivated  in  the  BaJem, Coimbatore, and Tinnevelly  d 

the  port  of  Tulicorin  on  one  coast,  and  of  late  years  that  of  Cochin 

on  the  other,  both  u  in  importe  poit     In 

the   Bengal  Presidency,   Behar  and  Benares,  and  tl. 

Nerbudda  territories,  arc  the  districts  where  Li  La  chiefly  cultiva 

Til-  Species  and  its  varieties  are  by  far  the  most  genei 

cultivated  in  India.     Dacca  cotton  is  a  variety  chiefly   found   in 
Bengal,  furnishing  that  exceedingly  fine  cotton,  and  1  in 

manufacturing  the  very  delicate  and  beautiful  muslins  of  thai  ] 
the  chief  difference  being  in  the  mode  of  spinning,  not  in  any  inhi 
virtue  in  the  cotton  or  soil  where  it  grows.     The    Beru  ootl 
another  variety  with  which  the  N.  Cixcar  long-cloth  la  made. 
district,  since  it  has  come  under  British  rule,  promises  to  be  a 
the  most  fertile  and  valuable  cotton  districts  in  the  n  toy. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  1  and  <  liuiate 

ad  iptod  for  the  growth  of  the  cotton  plant ;  and  considering  that    it 
grows  at  altitudes  of  9000  feet,  where  Humboldt  found  it  in  the 
Andes,   as  well  as  at  the   level   of   the  sea,  in   rich   black   soil 
also  on  the  sandy  tracts  of  the  sea-shore,  it  is  superfluous  to  attempt 
specifying  the  particular  amount  of  dryness  or  moisture  absolutely 
requisite  to  insure  perfection  in  the  crop.     It  seems  to  be  a  favoi 
idea,  however,  thai  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-coast  and  islands 
are  more  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  than 
inland,  where  the  saline  moisture  of  the  Bea-air  cannot  reai  b.     But 
such  is  certainly  not  the  case   in  Mexico  and   parts  of  Brazil,  where 
the  best  distrii  Is  for  cotton-growing  are  far  inland,  removed  from  the 
influence   of  sea-air.     Perhaps   the   different  sp  the   plant 

may  require  different  climates.     However  that  maj  bo,  it 
that  they  are  (bund  growing  in  even  diversity  of  clii  toil, 

even  on  the  Indian  continent  ;  while  it  i-i  well  known  that  the 
and  largest  crops  hove  invariably  been  obtained  from  island  pi 
tioiis,  or  those  iii  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  on  the  mainland. 

A  tine  sort  of  cotton  is  grown  in  the  eastern 
for  the  most  delicate  manufactures  ;  am 

Bvery  part  of  the  province  from  plants  thinly  ii  .  in  Gelds 

of  pulse  or  Drain.     •  laptain  Jonkina  describ 
as  gathered  from  the  Jaum  cultivation  in  the  jn 

being  burnt  down  after  perioda  of  from  foui  to  si 
roughly  Iced,  and   tin-  Mihout    furthei    cull 

man  I Lamilton,  in  i  ivos  a 

lull  account  ol  I 
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n  of  bod  quality  is  grown  along  with  turmeric,  and 

i  li,  which  is  sown  in  the  beginning  of  Hay,  and  the  produce 

collected  from  the  middle  -t  to  the  middle  of  October,  but 

tdtivation  ible.     A   much  better  method,  however,  bo 

ed  in  the  south-easl  parts  of  the  district,  theoottonof 

which  in  finer  than  thai  imported  from  the  west  of  India:  The  land 

1 1 11  ■  first  quality,  and  ili jtton  is  made  to  succeed  rice,  which 

ind  the  middle  of  September.    He  field  ia 

adiately  ploughed  until  well  broken,  for  which  purpose  il 

require  sii  double  ploughingB,      After  one-half  of  these  baa  boon 

iM-  manured  with  dung,  or  mud  from  ditch         B  twees  the 

middle  ol  I  nd  the  Bame  tune  in  November,  the  seed  is  6»«n 

twenty   measures  of  cotton   and  one  of  mustard.     That 

•  a,  is  put  into  water  fin  one-third  of  an 

hour,  after  which  it  is  rubbed  with  a  little  dry  earth  to  facilitate  the 

sowing,  lining  nf  February  the  mustard  ia  ripe,  when 

ad  thi  field  weeded.     Between  the  12th  of  Aprii 

in*  the  cotton  is  collected  as  it  ripens.     The  produce  of  a 

ia  abpul  300  lb.  of  cotton,  worth  ten  rupees  ;  and  as  much 

worth  three  rupees.     A  still  greater  quantity  of  cotton, 

1  h  Hamilton  contint  red  on  still'  clay-land,  where  the  ground 

is    also  high  and  tanks  numerous.     If  the  soil  is  rich  it  gives  n 

summer  crop  of  rice  in  the  same  year,  or  at  least  produ<-<  dling 

bal  ia  to  be  transplanted.     In  the  beginning  of  October  the 

field  i-  ploughed,  and  in  the  end  uf  the  month  the  cotton-seed  ia 

BOH  ii.  mingled  with  Boriaha  <>r  /.•*/■■'  (species  of  Siiiajii.*  and  Erucn)  ; 

and  some  rows  of  Ha  x  and  safflower  are  generally  intermixed.     About 

the  end  of  January,  or  later,   the  oil-seeds  are  plucked,  the  field  ia 

hoed  and  manured  with  cow-dung  and  ashes,  mud  from  tanks,  and 

dee  ;  it  ia  then  watered  once  in  from  eight  to  twelve  days.     The 

gathered  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of 

and  its  produce  may  be  bom  300  to  500  lb.  an  acre. 

In  the  most  northern  provinces  of  India  the  greatest  care  is  bestowed 

ultivation.     The  seasons  for  sowing  are  about  the  middle  of 

ii  and  April,  after  the  winter  crops  have  been  gathered  in,  and 

again  about  the  commi  ncement  of  the  rainy  season.     The  crops  are 

1  being  gathered  about  the  conclusion  of  the  rains,  and 

i  November,  after  which  the  cold  becomes  con- 

rable,    and  the    rains   again  severe.       About   the  beginning  of 

lary   the  cotton  plants  shoot  forth  new   leaves,  produce   I 

dowers,  and  a  second  crop  of  citon  is  produced,  which  is  gathered 

during  March  and  beginning  of  April.      The  same  0000X1  with   the 

i Central  India  r  the  rains  and 

ay,  and  what  is  late  in  the  begun]  1MB. 

I  venture  to  insert  In  re  the  following  interesting  particulars  about 

inufaoture;  "The  shrub  Psrutti,  which  produces  Uie  finer 

kind  ,  requires  in  India  little  cultivation  When  the 

u  has  been  I  it  is  thrown  upon  a  floor  and  threshed,  in 
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order  that  it  may  be  1  from  the  black  seeds  ami  husks  v. 

serve  it  as  a  covering!  It  is  then  put  into  bags  or  tied  up  in  boles 
containing  from  300  to  320  lb.  of  1G  oz.  each.  After  it  has 
been  c  tided  it  is  spun  out  into  such  delicate  threads  that  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  20  yards  in  length  may  almost  be  concealed  in  the 
hollows  of  both  hands.  Most  of  these  pieces  of  cloth 
washed  ;  others  remain  u  they  come  from  the  loom,  and  are  di 
iu  cocoa-nut  oil  in  order  that  tln-y  may  bo  longer  preserved.  It  is 
customary  also  to  daw  them  through  conjee  or  rice-water,  thai 

may  a«qiiire  more  smoothness  and  body.     This  i jee  is  some: 

applied  to  cotton  articles  in  so  ingenious  a  manner  that   parch 
are  often  deceived,  and  imagine  the  cloth  to  be  much  stronger  than 
it  iviili  v  is ;  for  as  soon  as  washed  the  conjee  vanishes,  and  the  cloth 
appears  quite  slight  and  this. 

"There  are  reckoned  to  be  no  leas  thai  rent  kinds  of  cotton 

articles  manufactured  in  India,  without  including  muslin  or  cob 
Btuffa  The  1  itter  ore  not,  as  in  Europe,  printed  by  means  i 
blocks,  but  painted  with  a  brush  made  of  coir,  which  aj 
near  to  hone-hair,  becomes  vwv  elastic,  and  can  be  formed 
shape  the  painter  chooses.  The  colours  employed  are  indigo  (Indigo- 
fen  tinctoria),  the  stem  and  leaves  of  which  plant  yield  to 
ful  dark  hlue  with  which  the   Indian  chin:. 

articles  are  painted,  and  which  never  loses  the  smallest  shade  of  its 
beauty.  Also  curcuma  or  Indian  saffron,  a  plant  which  dyes  yell 
and  lastly,  gum-lac,  together  with  some  flowers,  roots,  and  fruits 
which  are  used  to  dye  red.  With  these  few  pigments,  which 
applied  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  mixed,  the  natives  produce  on 
their  cotton  cloths  that  admirable  and  beautiful  painting  which 
ids  anything  of  the  kind  exhibited  in  Europe. 

"No  person  in  Turkey,  Persia,  or  Europe  hoe  yet  imitated  tho 
Betilla,  a  certain  kind  of  white    East    Indian  chintz  made  at  Masuli- 
patam,  and  known  under  the  name  of  Organdi     The  mannfa 
ni  iliis  cloth,  which  was  known  in  the  time  of  Job,  the  paintu 
it,  and  the  preparation  of  the  colours,  give  employment  in  Ind 
male  ,-md  female,  young  and  old.      A  ureal  deal  of  cotton  is  brought 
from    Arabia   and    Persia  and   mixed  with   that   of  India." — J 
to  Bast  Indies, 

The  remaining  uses  of  this  valuable  plant  must  now  claim 
attention.     The  seeds  are  bruised   for  their  oil,  whicl 
and  ia  largely  manufactured  at  Marseilles  from  Beeds  brought 

i.    These  seed* are  given  as  a  fattening  I    ttoa- 

seed  cake  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies  into  England,  1 

I  as  a  valuable  food  for  cattle.     The  produce  of  oil-cako  and  oil 
bom   I'oMon-sceds  is,  2  gallons  of  oil  to  1  CWt  of  seed:-,  and   '.)[)   lb. 

A  groat  quantity   i«  shipped   from  China,  chii 
Shan  ma  an  invaluable  ma! 

n  Cotton  '  it.    Bimm  Bey, 
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(301)  Orangea  Maderaspatana  (Poir.)    N.  0.  CompobiTA 

j.iitri,  Taii.     Nolampata,  M.M..     Mu»lurii,  Tel.     Naniati,  Beho. 

Desckution. — Stems  procumbent  or  diffuse,  villous;  leaves 

HDU&tely  pinimtilid,  lubes  obtuse ;   peduncles  terminal  or  leaf- 

:  heads  of  llowers  sub-globose,  solitary,  yellow.    FL 

Dec. — Jan. — Dee.  Prod.  v.  373.  —  Wight  Contrib.  p.  12.— 

Artemisia  Maderaspatana,   Bowb.  —  Wight   Icon.  t.   1097. — 

x.  t.  49.    Bice-fields  in  the  Peninsula, 

imi  \l  Uses. — The  leaves  are  used  medicinally  as  a  stomachic. 
'mi  consider  them  to  have  dsobstroent  and  antispas- 
modic  properties.    They  arc  need  also  in  the  preparation  of  antiseptic 
.  anodyne  fomentations. — A  b 

(305)  Orewia  oppositifolia  [Buck)    N.  0.  XoftUM. 

Description. — Tree;  leaves  bifarious,  alternate,  short- 
petioled,  from  ovate  to  rhomb  -  shaped,  3 -nerved,  serrate, 
itures  obtuse  and  glandular,  rather  harsh  on  both  sides ; 
peduncles  leaf-opposed,  solitary,  longer  than  the  petioles,  3-5 
flowered;  flowers  large,  yellowish;  calyx  3-ribhed  ut  (he  back; 
sepals  5,  linear;  petals  lanceolate ;  drupe  smooth,  olive-coloured, 
fleshy;  nut  1 -celled.  Fl.  March — June. — Boib.  Fl.  Ind.  ii. 
583. —  W'njht  Icon.  t.  82. Shares  Pass.     J  »hej  ra  Dhoon. 

I  ii.    I"sK8. — The  inner  bark  is  used  for  cordage  and  coarse 

cloth    The  former  much  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  for  rigging 
.    A  kind  ut'  paper  is  also  made  bom  ii. — (Boyle.)    It  attains  ita 
full  Rise  in  about  15  years.      The  (rood  is  straw-coloured,  .soft,  .•] 

durnble;  and  is  veil  adapted   for  handles  of  axes  and  other 

tools,  and  cot-frames. — (Puwrlt'x  I'unj.  Prod.)    The  chief  value  of  the 

ii  on  account  of  tho  leaves,  which  largely  serve  as  fo<  1  ■  1  ■  ■  r,  ami 

are  said  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk.     The  hark  is  made  into 

I  Js.     A  fair  paper  has  been  manufactured  from  the  bark  by 

;<ean8  in  the  Kangra  valley. — {Stewart*  1'nuj.  Plants.)    Tho 

timber  of  another  species,  the  O.  lily  esteemed  for  its 

itv.  and  is  much  used  Cor  l»nvs,  buggy-shafts, 

and  sticks.     The  berries  have.  ■  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  are  used  for 

making  sherbet. — Beyle. 

(806)  Orislea  tomentosa  (Bexb.)     X.  O.  Lythbacm. 
sirii.jU'.  't'n..    Bases  phool,  Bsso. 
KliTION. — Shrub  or  small  tree ;  brauchlets  pubescent ; 
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leaves  opposite,  en! ive,  lanceolate,  somewhato  cordate  at  flic 
base,  Bessie,  under  Bide  hairy,  Bmoothisb  above  ;  petals  usually 

sarcely  conspicuous;  Btarnens  declinate;  capsule  obi 
calyx  tubular,  sharply  toothed;  seeds  numerous;  peduncles 
axillary,  many-flowered  j   flowers  red.     F&Deo. — April. - 
.»■  A.  Prod.  i.  308— Boob.  Ftor,  Tad,  it  233.— Oor,  I  i.  31. 

— Lytbrum  frnticosum,  Linn.- Peninsula.    Bengal.    Oude. 

Dheyra  Dhoon 

womo  Osra.-    The  petals  ai  a  red  dye  as  in 

medicine.     An  infusion  oi  the  leaves  is  employed  as  a  substitute 
tea  by  the  lull  tribes  near  Elliohpoor,  where  the  shrub  growa     l'r 
in  remarks  t lut  it  is  ■  vary  common  Bhrub  throughout  the 
forest  "I'  the  Concan,  ami  along  the  Ghauts,     h  baa  rather  pi 
red  flowers,  appearing  from  December  to  February)  ami  in  I 
where  the  plant  grows  abundantly,  forms  a  considers 
commerce  inland  as  a  dye. — {Dr  Oibeon.)    There  are  two  varieties 
of  litis  tree,  the  whits  and  black,  distinguished  by  tin-  colow  of  the 

bark,  fruit,  and  shape  nf  t!i«;  leaves.   Tin-  w I  is  lighl  yellow,  I 

smootli,  and  tough.     It  yields  good  materia]  foi  plougl 
its  full  size  in  30  years. — (PotcelTa  Punj.  Prod.)     In   the 
Ciicara,   where  it  is  known  under  the  name   of  yodari  and  r 
uiniiii,  tin    l.-iives  are  employed  in  dyeing  leather.      Bheep -skins 
pad  in  an  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  become  a  fine  red,  of 
which  native  slippers  are  made.     The  dried  lowers  are  employed  in 
Northern  India,  under  the  name  of  illumri,  in  the  process  of  dyi 
with  the  Moriuda  hark,  not  so  much   for  their  colouring  as  their 
astringent  properties.     The  shrub  is  abundant  in  the  hilly  tracts  of 
the  Northern  ('hears. — Jury  Hi' p.  Mud.  Kxhih. 


(307)  Ouazuma  tomentosum  (II.  II.  ij-  Kih.)    N.  0.  Byttneriacea 

Bustard  Cedar,  Eng.     Oodri 

DESCUii'TinN. — Tree,  40-CO  feet;  leaves  altera 
oblong,  unequal  at  the  base,  toothed,  acuminate  at  the  a] 
stellately  puberulous  on  the  upper  side,  tomenti  ath; 

petals  5,  yellow,  with  two  purple  awns  at  the  apex     i 
5-celleil,  many-seeded  j 

terminal.      /■'/.    Aug.— Sept.-  W.    .<  >.    i.    64.—  h'u/ht 

HI.  t.  31.— G.  ulmifolia,  Wall. (Jul' 

Mii>e\i   i  a  decoction  of  the  inner  bark  is  very  glutinous, 

nnd  I  mployed  to  clarify  said  to  V' 

'-is;   while    tin'    older    hark    is    used  as   a   "  ad    is 

a  in  diseai  and  cutaneous  complaints. — Limlteg. 
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i  Uses. — This  tree  Las  been  introduced  from  the  Wi 
;  is  now  common  in  India;  it  is  not  unlike  the   English 
film,  with  leaves  that  droop  hanging  quite   down  whilst  the  peti 
remain  stiff  sad  straight.     The  fruit  is  filled  with  dm  bieb 

ry  agrocablo  to  the  taste.     The  wood  is  light  mid  loose-grained, 
and  is  much  used  in  making  furniture,  eepeeiallj1  by  coachmak'-rs 

litis.     A  fibre  was  prepared  from  the  young  shoots  which  was 
submitted  to  experiments  by  Dr  Roxburgh,  and  found  to  be  of  con- 
siderable strength,  breaking  at  luo  lb,   when  dry,  and  140  lb.  when 
wot. — (Don.    Boyle  Fib.  Plant*.)    It  grows  quickly,  and  is  suites 
avenues.     In  Coorg  and  the  western  forests  it  grows  to  a  large  sko. 

.ivi's  afford  excellent  (odder  for  cattle. 

(308)  Guettarda  speciosa  (Linn.)    N.  O.  CaCBOBUMM. 

Puiieer-innruni,  Tam.     Ravapoo,  Mal. 

I IB80BIPTION. — Tree  ;  leaves  ovate  or  obovate,  often  slightly 
cordate  at  tin;  base,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  pubescent OD  the  under 
I  cymes  peduncled,  axillary,  velvety,  much  shorter  than 
tin-  leaf;  corolla  hypocraterifonn,  with  cylindrical  tube;  flowers 
4-9  cleft;  anthers  Beesile  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla;  calyx 
limb  deciduous  ;  Btamena  1-'' ;  drupe  depressed,  marked  by  the 
the  calyx  ,  cells  of  the  nut  curved,  1 -seeded  ;  tlowers 
white,  very  fragrant.  Ft  April — May. —  II'.  <('-  A.  Prod.  i. 
♦22.— Wight  Icon.  i.  fc  40.— Rozb.Fl.  I  ml.  i.  C86.— Nyct.m- 

thes   hirsute,    Linn. — Rfuede,   it,   /.   47,   48. Travancore. 

Coromandel  in  gardens. 

I '..  onomic  Uses. — The  Bowen  of  this  tree  are  exquisitely  fragrant 

Thej  come  out  in  the  evening,  and  have  all  dropped  on  the  ground 

by  the  morning.     The  natives  in  Travancore  distil  an  odoriferous 

water  from  the  corollas,  which  is  very  like  rose-water.      In  order  to 

ore  it  they  spread  s  very  thin  nmslin  cloth  over  the  tree  in  the 

re   tlmt  it  comes  well  in   contact  with   the  Howan 

-iMr.      I  luring  the  heavy  dew  at   night  the  cloth  be- 

nd  imbibes  the  extract  from  the flowen      li  is 

lien  wrung  out  in  the  mosdng.     This  extract  a  sold  in  the  bazaars. 

— V 


(309)  Ouilandina  bondnc  (Linn.)    N.  O.  Lequminos-b. 

iiije,  Cartlti.  M.U..     Kalieliikai, Tam.     Uetaakoia,  Tjx.    Natn-auaiij.i.  Ili.-.n. 
GiiUlikA,  lies.     NiU,  Beno. 

Description. — Climbing  shrub;  leaves  abruptly bipiDiu 

more  or  less  pubescent,  3-8  pair,  with   1-2  small    reourved 
prickles  between  them ;   leaflets,  oval  OX  ovate;  prickles  soli- 
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tary ;  flowers  yellow  ;  sepals  5,  nearly  equal ;  petals  5,  sessile  ; 
flowers  largish,  Bolphur-coloured,  spicatelj  racemose;  legume 
ovate,  2-valveil,  1-2  seeded,  covered   with   straight  prickles; 
seeds  long,  nearly  globose.     Fl.  Aug — Oct. —  W.  .v  A.  Fi 
2S0. — G.   bonducclla,   Linn. — Ctesalpinia   bouduc,   Roxb.  Fl. 

Ind.  ii.  362. — llheoh,  ii.  t.  22. Coromandel.     Travancore. 

Bombay.    Bengal. 

Medical  Usts. — The  kernels  of  the  nuts  are  very  bitter,  and 
by  the  native  doctors  to  be  powerfully  tonic     Thenr  arc  ^ivon  in 
cases  of  intermittent  fevers  mixed  with  spices  in  the  form  of  ]"  iwder. 
Pounded  and  mixed  with  castor-oil,  they  an    applied   externally  in 
hydrocele.     AtAmboynathe  seeds  arc  considered  as  anthelmii 
and  the  root  tonic  in  dj  In  Cochin  China  the  leavefl  aro 

reckoned  U  deubstruent  and  emnienagogue,  and  the  root  astrin 
Tho  oil  from  the  former  i.s  useful  in  convulsions,  palsy,  and  similar 
complaints.     In  Scotland,  where  they  are  frequently  thrown  upon 
the  sea-shore,  they  are  known  as  Molucca  beans.     Piddington  has 
detected  in  tho  nuts,  oil,  starch,  sugar,  and  resin. — Ain.it if.     .' 

IlunqJ). 

(310)  Guizotia  oleifera  (Dec.)    N.  0.  Composite 
BaffltO,  Bum.     Ronitillo,  Dpk,    Kalatill,  Him    Valesuloo,  Ttx. 
Description — Annual,  herbaceous,  erect ;  leaves  oppo 
long  lanceolate,  coarsely  serrated;  peduncles  elongated,  sub- 
corymbose;  flowers  large,  bright  yellow.     Fl.  Nov. — Dec. — 
Verbesina  saliva,  L'oxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  441. — Ramtilla  oleifera, 
Dec. Madras.     Cultivated  in  the  Deccan.     Lower  Ben 

Economic   Uses. — Commonly   cultivated   in   Mysore  an  1    tie' 
Deccan,  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  yielded  by  its  seeds.     The  Ramtil 
oil  is  sweet-tasted,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  lie 
oil,  though  an  inferior  oil     The  oil  expn  seed  from  the  1  ■■'.■ 
is  tho  common  lamp-oil  of  Upper  India,  and  is  v>  ry  cheap.     In 
Mysore  (he  teed  ia  sown  in  July  or  August  after  the  first  hi 
rains,  the  fields  being  simply  ploughed,  neither  weeding  nor  ma. 
being  required.     In  three  months  from  the  sowing,  the  orop  is  cut, 
and  after  being  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  the   seeds  aro 
thrashed  out  with  a  stick.     The  produce  is  about  two  bushel 
acre.     In   Mysore  the  price  is  about  ind. —  Aift 

Jury  tUp,  Mad.  Exhib.      Heyiic'tt  Trusts.     HimmoruU. 

(311)  Gynandrop8is  pentaphylla  (Dee.)    X.  0.  C'ArPAttiDAOBJL 

kodokoo,  Kansls,   Sh»il»  Uoorhoorecji,  Bkxo.    Nal- 

kuduglioo,  Nai  VaylU,  Taii. 

Description. — Annual,  1  foot;  calyx  .sepals  4,  BpreadL 
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petal  :i,  not  covering  the  stamens;  stem   more  or  less 

red  wit  I)  glandular  pubescence  or  hairs  ;  middle,  leaves  5- 
foliolate,  lower  and  floral  leaves  trifoliolate ;  leaflets  obo, 
puberulons,  entire,  or  slightly  serrulate  ;  (lowers  white  or  flesh- 
coloured,  with  pink  stamens  and  brown  anthers ;  siliqua  stalked. 
Fl,  July— Aug.—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  L  21.— Cleome  pentaphylla, 

Linn. — Bottb.  Fl.  Lid.  ill  126. — Rhcah,  \\.  t.  24. Common 

everywhere.     Bengal    Nepaul. 

Medical  Uses. — Tho  leaves  braised  and  applied  to  the  skin  ait 
as  a  rubefacient,  ami  produce  alum. hint  serous  exudation,  answi 
the  purpose  of  a  blister.  The  seeds  are  given  internally,  beaten  to 
te,  in  fi'vrr  and  l.ilious  affections;  and  the  juiee  of  leaves,  beaten 
ii]>  with  salt,  in  ear-ache.  The  whole  plant  made  into  an  ointment 
with  oil  is  applied  to  pustular  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  simply 
boiled  in  oil  is  efficacious  in  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  leprosy. 
(Ilhrnlr,  Aiiulie.  Wight.)  sir  \Y.  Jones  remarked  that  its  sen- 
ile qualities  seemed  la  promise  great  antispasmodic  virtues,  it 
having  a  scent  resembling  Assalotida.  The  seeds  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  mustard,  and  yield  a  good  oil. — Phnrin.  of  I  ml  in. 


("12)  Oyrocarpns  Asiaticus  (Willi!.)    N.  O.  Combretace-e. 
Tanukoo,  Tkl. 

Description. — Large  tree  ;  haves  crowded  about  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branchlets,  broad  cordate,  3-nerved,  often  slightly 
lobed,  above  smooth,  below  downy,  with  two  pits  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  base;  petioles  downy  ;  panicles  terminal,  divisions 
'J -forked  ;  hermaphrodite  flowers  solitary,  sessile  in  the  division 
of  the  panicle;  calyx  5 -sepal led,  segments  unequal,  interior 
large,  wedge-shaped,  3-toothed,  expanding  into  two  long 
membranaceous  wings  ;  flowers  small,  yellow ;  capsule  globular, 
wrinkled,  1-celled,  1-valved,  size  of  a  cherry,  ending  in  two 
long  lanceolate  membranaceous  Mings.      Fl.  Dec. — Jan. — G. 

Jacquini,  livxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  443. — Car.  i.  /.  1. Coromandel 

mountains.     Banks  of  the  Krishna. 

Economic  Uses. — The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  light,  and  when 
procurable  is  preferred  above  all  others  in  the  construction  of  Cata- 
marans. It  is  also  used  for  making  cowrie-boxes  and  toys,  and 
takes  paint  and  varnish  welL — BoA 
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(313)  Hardwickia  binata  (Roth.)    N.  0.  Laouirrw 
Aohi  Karachi,  KsfcudogU,  T.vm.     Nsr-y.-p''.  Tr.i.. 
Description. — Tree,  bark  deeply  cracked,  branches  spread- 
ing; leaves  alternate,  petioled,  leaflets  1  pair,  opposite 
with  a  bristle  between  them,  between  semi-cordate  and  n  in- 
form, obtuse,  entire,  very  smooth  on  both  sides,  3-6  veined  at 
the  base,  when  young  tinged  with  red,  stipules  small,  cordate, 
caducous;   panicles  terminal   and    from   the   exterior  ax 
flowers  pedicelled,  scattered,  small,  bracts  minute,  eaduo 
calyx  somewhat  hoary  outside,  often  dotted,  yellowish  within. 
filaments  usually  10,  rarely  6-8,  anthers  with  or  without  an 
acute  point  between  the  lobes ;    style  filiform,  stigma  large, 
peltate;  legume  lanceolate,   2-3  inches  in  length,   2-valved, 
.striated  lengthwise,  opening  at  the  apex  ;  seed  solitary  in  the 
apex    of  the   legume. — Ro.vb.  Flor.  InJ.   ii.    123  —  W,   &  A, 

Prod.  i.  284— Bedd.  Flor.  gi/lv.  t.  26. Banks  of  the  Caw 

Salem    and    Coiinbatore    districts.       Western     slopes    of    I  he 
Ncilgherries.     Mysore.     Godavery  forest*  ibay. 

BooffOKiO  Uses. — This  is  a  valuable  tree,  but  cat! 
fond  of  its  leaves,  it  is  pollarded  to  a  gnat  extent     The  timl 
of  a  reddish  colour,  very  bard,  si p •  1 1 _' .  and  heavy,  and  Haul 

quality,     [tisafirat-mtebnilding  and  engin  mber.     Itebork 

yields  a  strong  fibre  much  used  by  the  Datives.      It   is  easily  raised 
lrum  seed,  and  grows  to  3500  feet  elevation. — /.' 

(311)  Hedyotis  umbellata  (Lam.)    N.  O.  ( 
Indian  MuikliT,  Exo.     Say  a  ur  Emboor*]  eheddle,  Tax.    Ouerircloo,  Tu_ 

Di  n\ — Small   plant,    Buffruticose,  erect  or  diffi 

Blightly  Bcahrons;    calyx  4-parted;    corolla 
leaves  opposite  or  verticillat>-.  linear,  paler  on  the  under 
margins  recurved;  stipules  ciliated  with  bristles;  pedun 
alternate,  axillary  a  Bhort  raceme;   partial  peduncles 

1-8  flowered;  cap  iose  with  a  wide  di 

while. —  II'..  I  i.  413, — Old  l  uuihclla:. 
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T.  i.  t.  3. — Fl.  Ind.  i.  421. CoromandeL   ( ' 

Cultivated  in  the  Peninsula, 

Mxdical  Usbb, — The  loaves  are  eon&idcrcd  expectorant.  Dried 
and  powdeied  they  arc  mixed  with  Bow  and  nude  into  calces,  and 
given  in  asthmatic  complaint!  end  oaaauinptaon,  an  fly  of 

decot.'li"ii  l.ii.-inj"  the  ihwe  given.  —  Aiiislia, 

'     (Jan. — This  is  much  cultivated  in  Bandy  na  on 

the  i  loromandel  coast,  especially  at  Nellore,  tdasulipatam,  and  other 
places.     The  root,  which  is  long  and  orange-coloured, 
and  most  durable  red  dye  lor  cotton  cloth.  A  purple  and  bum 
dye  ia  also  procured  from  it     It  is  often  called  by  tin;  Tain idions 
the  .'.'  Vayr,  fawn   its  growing  plentifully  on  that  island. 

.\ in. >>i_:  Europeans  it  is  known  as  the  Ohay  not.  Sirnmonds  says 
the  "liter  bark  of  the  roots  furnishes  the  colouring  matter  for  the 
durable  ted  for  which  the  chintzes  of  India  an  famous.  Chay  root 
forma  ■  considerable  article  of  export  from  Ceylon.  The  wild  plant 
there  is  considered  preferable;  the  roots,  which  are  shorter,  yielding 
fourth  part  more  '"louring  matter;  and  the  right  to  dig  it  is 
farmed  out.   li  grows  spontaneously  on  light,  dry,  e  indonthe 

sea-coast    The  cultivated  roots  an;  -lender,  with  a  fow  lateral  fibres, 
and  from  one  to  two  (bet  long.      The  dye  is  said  to  li;  tried 

in  Europe,  hut  not  with  much  advantage.     Thia  red  dye,  Bimil 
.  is  used  to  stent   in   the  southern   parts  of  Hit 

etan  by  the  naiive  dyers.     It  is  not  held  in  very  good  estimation  in 

a  bettei  i  than  it  at  pn 

Specimens  of  the  dye  wo  led   to  the  Madras 

Exhibition,    upon    which    the  Jurors    reported  as   follows :    The 
colouring  matter  resides  entirely  in  the  bark  of  the  root;  the  inner 

f  white  and  useless.     The  i, .(it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 

udian  dyer,  yielding  a  n  nilai  to  Munjeet,  which  is  us<-.i  to 

.great  extent  in  the  southern  parts  of  ELindostan.     The  celeb 
turbans  of  Madura  are  dyed  with  the  Chay  not,  which  is  con- 
ed superior  of  its  kind,  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  some  ehami- 
e.-i  which  the  water  of  the  Vigay  river  has  upon  it,  and  not  to 
liar  excellence  of  the  dye  itself.     Wild  Chay  is  considered 
.  Id  one  third  more  colouring  matter  than  the  cultivated  root; 
tin-  probably  arises  from  too  much  watering,  as  much  rain  in 
the  quality  of  the  root.     Boots  of  two  yean1  growth  are  preferred 
when  procurable.     It  is  currently  reported  that  Chay  root  mpidly 
detei  being  kept  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  or  indeed  in  any 

place.*-  Bap.  .'/■;./.  Eackib.     AvuK*. 

(315)  Hemidesmus  Indicus  (R.  Br.)    N.  0.  Asclepiacej!. 

Com  dee,  Mai.   Nunnari,  Tam.  Soogundspala, 

Tel.    Magnboo,  iliso.    UnaBto-uool,  B 

DEsciupno.v—  T\\  ini  18;  leaves  from  cordate 

ParaeoooBt  of  the  enhrration  mid  prodaoa  of  the  Chay  root,  *ee  Appendix  D. 

16 
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to  ovate,  cuspidate,  passing  into  narrow  linear,  aci" 
oblong-lanceolate  cymes,  often  sab-sessile,  sometimes  pe- 
duncled;  scales  of  the  corolla  obtuse,  cohering  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube ;  follicles  slender,  straight ;  flowers  on  the 
outside,  pale  green,  on  the  inside,  dark  blood-eolonred.  ft. 
June — Aug. —  Wight  '  p.  63. — Jam,  t.  p.  594. —  I 
ploca  Indica,  Willd. — Asclepias  pseudosarsa.     l  folia. 

Jinrb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  39. — Rhode,  x.  t.  34. Ooronuuxdel    Bom- 
bay.    Bengal.     Very  common  iii  Travancciv. 

Mkdical  Uses. — This  root  ia  an  excellent  substitute  for  saraa- 
parilla,  and  much  used  among  the  natives,  being  sold  in  tie 
roi  this  purpose.     They  employ  it  particularly  for  the  thrush   In 
children,  giving  about  a  drachm  every  morning  and  evenii 
powder  Med  in  butter.     Dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  honey,  it  is  reckoned  a  good  specific  in  rheumatic  pain    and 
boils;  and,  in  deeoctioo  with  onions  and  cocoanut-oil,  is  internally 
[amended  in  hemorrhoids,  and  simply  bruised  and  mixed  with 
water  in  diarrhoea.      Ainslie  states  that  the  root  is  mucilaginous  and 
slightly  bitter,  and  i<  recommended  by  the  Tamool  docton  in  eases 
of  strangury  and  gravel,  being  pulverised  and  mixed  with   i 
milk;   tie  ■  >■   it   in   deOOCtiOD    with   cummin-seeds   to   purity 

blood  and  oorreol  the  acrimony  of  the  bile.     A  d<  fit  is 

also   prescribed  by  European   practitioners    in    cutaneous    'li-' 
scrofula,    and   venereal    affections.      Dr   O'S  - . ■<  1 1  \- 

sxperimentcd  upon  the  roots,  and  found  their  diuretic  prop* 
very  remarkable.      Two  ounces   infuse. 1    in   a  pint   of  Wl 
allowed  to  cool,  was  the  quantity  usually  employed  daih  ;  SB 
such  doses  the  discharge  of  urine  was  general!.  I  or  quad- 

rupled.     It  also  acted  as  n  diaphoretic  and  tonic,  great]} 
the  appetite.     Di  Perein  says  the  root  is  browi 

.tie  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  sassafras.     It 
has  been  employed  as  a  cheap  and  efficacious  substitute 
parilla  U  cachectic  diseases,  incroasing  the  appetite  and  ii 
the  health,      1 1  '    has  succeeded  » h< 

tailed,  and  in  others  faded  «  id. — 


(310)  Herpestis  monniera  (!!  8  $  Kth.)  S.  i  >.  i.Anucs*. 

hole,  Tail 

I  >i  SOUraon.  —  Annunl, 
obovate,  n  :  or  oblon 

with  minute  peduncles   axillary,  alternate, 

shorter  than  the  leaves,  if.  [lowers  blue;  i 
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exterior  3  segl  I  han  the  others;  corolla  campanulate, 

r'.rd,  division-  frjiial ;  capsule  ovate,  2-celled,  2-valved; 
-  numerous.     Fl.  Nearly  all  the  year. — Roxb.  Ft,  Tnd.  i. 

141. — Cor.  ii.  t.  178. — Qratiola  inonnierii,  Zinn.—11/uede,  x.  I. 

14. Moist  situations  near  streams  or  on  the  borders  of 

tanks. 

Medical   Ubkb. — The  root,  stalks,  and  leaves  are  used  by  the 
Hindoos  medicinally  as  diuretic  and  aperient.     Roxburgh  Bays  that 

^pressed  juice  mixed  with  petroleum  is  rubbed  on  parte  afl'eciod 
with  rheumatism. — Aihs/i--. 


(317)  Hibiscus  cannabinus  (Linn.)    N.  0.  BCaxyagba 

i,  E.vo.     Palangoo,  Tam.    Gongkura,   Tel.      Anibarce,   DOX. 

Dksciuption. — Stem  herbaceous,  prickly;  leaves  palmately 
5-partite,  glabrous,  segments  narrow  lauceolated,  acuminated, 
serrated;  llowers  almost  sessile,  axillary,  solitary;  leaves  of 
the  involucel  about  9,  subulate,  prickly  with  rigid  bristles, 
shorter  than  the  undivided  portion  of  the  calyx;  calyx  divided 
beyond  the  middle,  segments  slightly  prickly,  1  -  nerved  ; 
corolla  spreading;  fruit  nearly  globose,  acuminated,  very  hairy; 
seeds  low,  glabrous  ;  flowers  pale  sulphur,  with  a  deep  purple 
centre  J  carpels  joined  into  a  5-celled,  5-valved  capsule.  Ft. 
Jnne— July  —IK.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  50— i&wfc  Ft.  Ind,  iii.  208.— 
ii.  t.  l'JO. Negapatam.     Cultivated  in  Western  India. 

Economic  Uses. — The  bark  of  this  species  is  full  of  strong  fibres 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  coast  prepare  and  make  into 
cordnge,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  might  be  worked  into  strong  fine  thread 
of  any  size.  In  Coimbatore  it  is  called  Pooley-munjee,  and  is  culti- 
i  in  the  cold  season,  though  with  sufficient  moisture  it  will 
thrive  all  the  year.  A  rich  loose  soil  suite  it  best.  It  requires  about 
three  months  from  the  time  it  is  sown  beforo  it  is  lit  to  be  palled 
lip  for  w.lI.i in-.-,  which  nperalion,  with  the  subsequent  dressing,  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Sunn  fibre.  Dr  Buch- 
anan observed  that  it  was  sown  by  itself  in  fields  where  nothing 

It  goes  by  vaiii>iH  names  in  different  parte  of  the  country. 
The  fibres  are  harsh,  and  more  remarkable  for  strength  than  fineness, 
but  might  be  Improved  by  care.  It  is  as  much  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  leaves  as  its  fibres,  which  former  are  acidulous,  and  are 
:  by  the  natives.  In  Dr  Roxburgh's  experiments  a  line  broke  at 
1  I  5  II,.,  Sunn  under  the  same  circumstances  at  160  lb.  But  in  Pro- 
runenta  this  broke  at  190  lb.,  Sunn  at  150  lb. 
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Dr  Gibson  states  that  in  Bombay  it  is  cut  in  November,  and 
for  a  short  time  till  ready  for  stripping  the  bark.  The  length  of 
fibres  is  usually  from  5  to  10  feet. — {Boyle,  lt^xb.)  The  bark 
of  the  //.  fitreatua  yields  a  good  strong  white  fibre.  A  line  made 
from  it  broke  at  89  lb.  when  dry,  and  at  93  lb.  when  wet  It  is 
cut  while  the  plant  is  flowering  and  steeped  at  once. — Royle. 


(318)  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis  (Linn.)     Do. 


Shoe- flower  plant,  or  China  Rose,  Eno.  . .:.   Mm. 

Tam.    Dasiinu',  Tn..    Jmood,  Dot.    Java,  Bno. 


Snpatoo  cbeddia, 


Description. — Shrub,  12-15  feet;  stem  arborescent,  without 
prickles;    leaves   ovate,   acuminated,   coarsely    toothed,   and 
slightly  cut  towards  the  apex,  entire  at  the  base;  pedi 
axillary,  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  leaves,  jointed  above  I 
middle;  involucel  6-7  leaved;  calyx  tubular,  5-cleft ;  tin 
large,  single  or  double,  crimson,  yellow,  or  white ;  seeds  un- 
known.    Fl.  All  the  year. —  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  49. — 1: 

t.  IQ.—Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  194. Peninsula.     Cultivated  in 

gardens. 

Medical  Uses. — The  leaves  are  considered  in  Cochin  China  as 
emollient  and  slightly  aperient      The  flowers  are  used  to  tinge 
spirituous  liquors,  and  the  petals  when  rubbed  00  i 
cate  a  bluish-purple  tint,  which  forms  an  excellent   subs) 
litmus-paper  as  a  chemical  test.     The  leaves  are  pre-  jf  the 

natives  in  smallpox,  but  are  said  to  check  the  eruption  too  much. — 
(Don.    Ain.-li':)     An  infusion  of  the  petals  is  given  a3  a  ■', 
refrigerant  drink  in  fevers. — Phurm.  of  India, 

ONOMIO  Uses. — In  China  they  make  these  handsonn 
into  garlands  and  festoons  on  all  ocra-wns  of  festivity,  and  even  La 
their  sepulchral  rites,    The  petals  of  the  flowon  blaok- 

-lioe«,  and  the  women  also  employ  them  to  colour  their  hair  and 
eyebrows  black.     They  are  also  eaten  by  the  natives  as  pickles, 

(319)  Hibiscus  subdariffa  (Linn.)     Do. 
Boselle,  or  Red  Sorrel,  Eva.    Me.-ita,  Brao.    Polcchee,  Mil. 

Description.— Annual,  glabrous,  1-3  feet ;  lower  leaves  un- 
divided, upper  nalmately  Wi  lobed,  enneate  and  entire  at  the 
base,  lobes  oblong- lanceolate,  acuminated,  toothed 
axillary,  solitary  on  very  short  pedicels;  involucel 
about   12  ;    Btems  unarmed  ;    capsule   many  -  seeded  ; 
smooth ;  Rowera  pale  sulphur,  with  dark-brov  £7.0ct— 

—W,  A  A,  Prod.  i.  62. Gommon  in 
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EooVOMiC   Una — The  fleshy  calyx  and  capsule,  free.]  from  the 
seeds,  make  excellent  tarts  and  jellies.     A.d  weet- 

1 1 1 ■  ■  1 1  is  commonly  called  in  the  West  Indies  Sorrel- 
drink.     The  leaves  are  used  in  salads.     Sobdoriffa  is  the  Tni 
name  for  tlie  plant.   The  cral  when  in  flower,  and  a  lil «rc  got 

from  the  bark  which  is  rather  line  and  silky.      In  Rajahraundry 
they  ate  planted  for  this  purpose.     The  stems  are  left  to  rot  in  fresh 

i,  hut  spoil  if  put  in  salt  water.  Excellent  tow  and  hemp  might 
be  made  from  several  species  oi  Hibiscus,  the  staple  being  long,  fibre 
uniform,  silky,  and  fine.   Cordage  of  greater  compactness  and  density 

:  tin  irefore  be  made  from  them  than  from  many  of  the  coarser 
fibres.  All  plants  uf  the  kind  should  ho  sown  thick,  for  tho  simple 
reason  that  they  will  grow  tall  and  slender,  thus  giving  a  greater 

;  h  of  straight  fibre  yielding  stem.  JJo  plant  yielding  fibres 
should  lie  gathered  for  more  than  one  or  two  days  before  being  pre- 
pared, as  the  drying  up  of  the  sap  stains  the  fibres,  and  the  sooner  tho 
fibre  is  cleaned  the  stronger  and  whiter  it  will  be;  and  newly- 
cleaned  fibres  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  they  acquire  a  brown 
tinge.       It  must  be  recollected  that  all  plants  are  usually  in  greatest 

II  when  m  flower  or  fruit,  and  at  that  time  they  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  fibre. — Report  m  Fibre*.     Ainolie. 


(320)  Holarrhena  antidysenterica  (Wall.)    N.  0.  Apoctnace*. 

Description. — Shrub;  leaves  opposite,  entire,  elliptic,  very 
obtuse  at  the  base,  acute  or  abruptly  acuminated  at  the  apex; 

i  iue   lobes  lanceolate;   corolla  cup -shaped,  tube  dil 
between  the  base  and  the  middle,  throat  contracted  ;  stamens 
rted   between  the  base  and  middle  of  the   tube;    cynics 
many-flowered,  terminal ;  flowers  puberulous,  white  ;  follicles 

afoot  long.    Fl.  Feb.— May.— Wight  Icon.  t.  439. Chitta- 

Malabar.    Peninsula. 

Mr.nii'M.  Uses. — Tho  bark  of  this  shrub  was  formerly  imported 
into  Europe  ondertha  names  oi  Coneui  bark,  Codaga  paia,  Q 

ml  Tettiehtrry  bark     It  lias  a  bitter  taste.     It  has  astrin- 
and  tonic  properties,  but  has  obtained  its  chief  repute  as  a 
1  v  in  dysentery.    Cases  have  occurred  of  its  having  succeeded  as 
a  remedy  in  that  complaint  when  Ipecacuanha  and  other  remedies 
had  (ailed.    It  has  also  been  extensively  employed  as  an  anti-periodic. 
The  seeds  an  also  highly  valued  by  the  natives  in  dysenteric  affeo- 
They  an  narrow,  elongated,  about  half  an  inch  long,  of  a 
cinnamon-brown  colour,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  and  marked 
with  a  longitudinal  pale  line  on  the  other,  easily  broken,  bitter  to 
the   taste,  and   of  a  heavy  Unpleasant  odour.      They  are  often  con- 
founded with  the  seeds  of  Wrightia  tinctoria.  to  which  they  bear  a 
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general  resemblance.     An  infusion  of  the  toasted  Beeda  i 

and  safe  astringent  in  bowel-complaints,  and  is  given  to  allay  tin; 

vomiting  in  cholera.  —  (Ainxli-:)      Anthelmintic   virtues  an 

led  to  them,     l'uring  the  last  cattle-j>lagne  epidemic  in  Bengal 
extensively  employed,  being  regarded  ;is  pot 

Be  virtues. — (Indian   Med.   0  Pharm.  0/ India.)     A 

y  of  the  above,  the  //.  pubesaens,  is  also  an 
fox  dysentery  and  bowel-complaints,  the  seeds  be 
The  bark  also  possesses  astringent,  tonic  properties,  and  is  empl 
iu  (even. —  Wight, 


(321)  Holigarna  longifolia  (Boxb.)    N.  0.  AniOiSDUi 
Cattu  Tiyeru,  Mau 

Description. — Tree,  60  feet;  leaves  alternate,  cooeato,  ob- 
long or  acute  ;  petioles  usually  with  a  soft,  Incurved,  thorn-like, 
deciduous  process  on  each  side  about  the  middle ;  panicles 
terminal  and  axillary ;  styles  recurved  ;  calyx  5-toothe 
5,  oblong,  spreading ;  stamens  5,  shorter  than  the  corolla  ;  mil 
ovate,  with  a  fleshy  pericarp;  flowers  small,  whitish,  ft 
dun— Feb.— JVr.  &  A.Pro'l.i.  169.— Boxb.  K  Tnd.  ii,  80.— 

Cor.  iil  t.  282. — L'heedc,  iv.  /.   9. Travaucore.     Concans. 

Chittagong, 

nomic  Uses. — Tliis  is  a  tall  tree  found  '>n  the  mountains  of 
Malabar.     The  natives  by  incision  extract  U 

from  the  stem,  which  they  use  as  varnish.     The  nut  is  about  the 
size  of  an  olive,  containing  between  the  lamina  numerous  cells  I 
with  black,  rather  thick,  acrid  fluid    The  Emit  is  like  a  prime,  .it 
first  glaucous  and  downy,  when  ripe  dark  blue  and  glabrous.     The 

>•  Bucculeni  and  glutinous.     There  is  another  variety  wil 
round  dark  fruit.     Small  boats  are  made  from  the  timber, 
bark,  when  wounded  tt  tears  acrid  and  glutinous.     The 

of  the  fruit  is  used  bj  painters,  and  al><  ag  indelible  colours 

figured  on  linen  cloths. — Don. 

123)  Holostemma  Rheedii  (£lpr.)    X.  I  MM. 

A<U-kodien,  M.vt.     Pnlla-gurgi,  TKL. 

Description. — Stems  twining,  perennial ;  leaves  broad  cor- 
.  opposite;  corolla  anbrotete,  5-deft;  stamineou 

•d  :   follicles  vent  rii use,  smooth  ;  seeds  comose;  tic . . 

purplish  green     Ft  Sept. — Oct. — 
U'li/ld    Contrib.  p.   00. — I  197. — Asclcpias  annularia, 
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Fl.  Irtd.  ii.  37 —Mcede,  ix.  t.  7. Malabar.     Covalum 

near  Trevandrum.     Mysore.     Circars. 

KmiOAL    Uses. — Tlio  flowers   of  this    creeper  are  remarkably 

pretty,  and  would  answer  trail  for  trellis-work  in  gardens.    The 

modi  s  of  the  plant  are  given  by  Rheedc,  who,  states  that 

■  alverised  and  applied  to  the  i>ycB  will  remove  ^iwmapa  0f 

I  with  other  ingredients  it  is  also  used  in  ophthalmia — 

ays  that  author,  "vires  hujiu  plants  plane  ophthalmiww  snnt>" 

It  ha  osiTe  distribution,  being  (bund  from  the  southernmost 

province   to   tlio   huso  ill'   the   Himalaya.      The   plant   yields  a  toler- 

able  fibre,  which  is  said  bo  be  in  its  best  condition  after  the  rains.-— 

Wight.     Bhe>  fa,     P  n   Qbt. 


(323)  Homalonema  aromaticum  (Scholl.)    N.  0.  Arace*. 

DESCBIPTION. — Perennial;  caulescent  leaves  sub-sagittate, 
cordate,  acuminate,  Lobes  rounded  and  divaricate;  spadix 
adrio,  obtuse,  equalling  the  srmthe,  above  male,  below 
female  with  abortive  stamens  intermixed  ;  anthers  many-celled. 
Fl.  Jan. — Feb. —  Wight  Iron.  t.  805. — Calla  aromatica,  Bodb. 
Fl.  Ind.  iii,  513. Ohittagong. 

MJBDK  m.  Uses. — A  native  of  Chittagdng:  when  cut  it  diffuses  a 
pleasant  aromatic  scent  The  natives  hold  the  medical  virtues  of 
the  root  iu  high  estimation.  —  R 


(321)  Hopea  parviflora  (Beddome).     N.  0.  Dipterocarpej:. 

Iriilii'L'.im,  M.vL. 

Dzscrqtion, — Large  tree;  petioles,  panicles,  and  calyx  hairy; 
ort-petioli  d,  glabrous,  ovate  to  oblong,  furnished  with 
glands  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  beneath  ;  flowers  secuud,  sub- 
let QUmeroua,  very  minute,  fragrant;  stamens  15,  alter- 
nately single  and  in  pairs  ;  stigma  3-cleft. — Btdd.  Flor.  Sj/fo.  t. 
6. Malabar  and  Canara,  in  moist  and  dry  forests. 

Economic  Uses. — This  tree  grows  to  an  elevation  of  3500  feet. 
It  is  hitherto  unknown  commercially,  but   promises  to  be  a  very 
i  cable  timber  l"i  gun -can  d  similar  purposes,  and  espe- 

cially for  railway-sleepers.     In  south  Canara  it  Is  much  valued  for 
temple   buildings.-  .)       It    produces   a   gum,   the  uses  of 

which   are  hitherto   unknown.       At  the  coast  it  costs   about   10 
rupees  a  maund.     A  considerable  ■  annually  available. 
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(825)  Hopea  Wightiana  (Watt.)     Do. 

Koog  or  Kongoo,  Tav. 

I>i:sri:irnoN. — Large  tree;  young  brandies  and  petioles 
densely  pubescent  ;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  rounded  at  the  I 
ami  attenuated  towards  the  apex  into  i  very  obtuse  pointy 
glabrous  except  on  the  rib  above  ;  panicles  axillary,  gi  mi-ally 
•  t  In  r.  shorter  than,  or  as  long  as,  the  leaves,  flowers 
pink,  seoundj  bracteolate  at  the  base  of  their  vea 

;  oatyx  glabrous  ;  corolla  hairy  on  the  outside;  stamen 
ly  Bingle  and  double  ;  anthers  terminated  by  a  long 
bristle;  Emit  ami  calycine wings  glabrous,  bright  crimson. — 
II.  ,r  .1.  Prod.  i.  83      I  Li.  37.— J.  -.  i.  96. 

Vab.  b.  Glabra, — Xbung  petioles  and  bnsnehee  glabrous. 

Common  in  the  western  forests.    Tinnevelly. 

■s. — The  timber  is  very  valuable,  and  similar  totlmt 
of  //.  parviflora.  The  varietj  b.  Is  the  Koagoo  of  liunevelly,  and  is 
much  used  in  that  district  — Boddome. 


($26)  Hoya  pendula  (11'.  .$•  A.)    N.  O.  Abolhpuob* 

'■ra-p»t5j«,  M  \u 

D]  i  — Stem  woody,  twining ;  leaves  fleshy,  | 

from  oblong-oval  acute  to  broadly  ovate,  acuminata,  n  volute 
on  the  margins;  peduncles  somewhat  longer  than  the  petioles, 
pendulous,  many-flowered;  corolla  downy  inside;  lei 
Btamineous  corona  obovaL  veiy  obtuse,  depressed,  having  tho 
angles  short  and  truncate  at  the  apex ;  stigma  apiculated; 
flowers  white,  fragrant,  Fl,  March  -May.-  I 
30. — I'fm.  t,  474 — H.  llheedii,  W.  £  A. — Asclepias  pendula, 

'    Ft  Jui/.  ii.  :5G. — Rheede,  ix.t.  13. Circar  mountains. 

Malabar.     Xriigherries. 

Uann  ix  rjsaa — This  plant  is  emetic  and  alexiphannic.     Rh 
it  when  mixed  with  other  ingredient  ■ 

.  diffei in_'  in  tin'  -I' 
i  m  "I'  // 

rirtuei  ai  denaa. — r 
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27)  Hugonia  mystax  (Linn.)     N.  0.  Hugoniace*. 
i  ennui,  Mal.    Agoore,  Tam. 

Description. — Shrub,  10-15  feet;  leaves  alternate,  or 
id!  iii  the  ends  of  the  branches,  oval,  glabrous,  entire; 
Bepals  distinct,  acute,  unequal;  petals  5,  alternate  with  the 
Bepals;  styles  5,  distinct;  ovary  roundish,  5-oelled;  Fruit  a 
drupe,  enclosing  5  distinct  one- seeded  carpels;  peduncles 
axillary,  1-flowered;  Bpines  circinate,  opposite  ;  tlowers  yellow. 
Pi  Feb.— May.— W.  &  A,  Prod.  i.  72.— Wight  111.  It.  32.— 
I.  19. Travancore.     Coromandel.     Malabar. 

Mi  im>  m  i  -is. — This  jj  a  handsome  slirub  whan  in  flower,  com- 
monly met  with  in  Travancore.  Its  blossoms  are  of  a  beautiful 
in-yellow  colour.  The  bruised  iooU  ai •>  used  in  reducing  in- 
flammatory tumours ;  also  in  the  bites  of  serpents,  aud  as  a  febrifuge 
and  anthelmintic,  especially  for  children.  The  bark  of  the  root  is 
employed  as  an  antidote  to  poisons. — Rheede. 

(328)  Hydnocarpus  inebrians  (Vuhl.)     N.   0.  Pangiace.e. 

Morotti,  Mal.     Mnravultic,  Tam. 

DESCRIPTION. — Tree,  BO  feet;  leaves  glabrous,  crenately 
tted,  alternate;  sepals  5,  two  outer  ones  ovate,  3  inneroues 
larger,  very  oonoave;  petals  •">,  fringed  with  soft  white  hairs; 
fruit  globose,  very  hard,  as  large  as  an  apple,  crowned  with  the 
undivided  portion  of  the  stigma;  seeds  numerous;  flowers 
I,  white.  Fl.  Oct.  —  Feb.—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  30.— 
Wight  HI.  i.  t.  16.-- Icon.  t.  Qi2.—Meedc,  i.  t.  36. Com- 
mon in  Travancore.     Malabar. 

Mi  oil  ai.    I'ses. — The  fruit,  if  eaten,  occasions  giddiness,  and  is 

greedily  devoured  by  fishes,  but  fish  taken  by  these  means  are  not 

n,  occasioning  vomiting  and  other  violent  symptoms. 

On  tin-  Mil  ibar  coast  an  oil  is  extracted  from   the  seeds  given  in 

cutaneous  diseases  and  ophthalmia,  causing  an   excessive   flow  of 

,  the  Neeriidimootoo  of  Ainslie,  have  a 
nauseous  smell  and  unctuous  slightly  acrid  taste.     The  expressed  oil 
is  in  much  repute  among  the  natives  as  a  remedy  in  leprosy.     The 
dose  recommended  by  Ainslie  is  half  a  teaspoonful  twice  daily. — 
.a.  of  Ind  lie, 

K'ONoMio  Uses. — In  Ceylon  the  seeds  are  used  for  poisoning  fish. 
The  tree  is  very  common  on  the  western  coast.  It  is  generally 
found  overhanging  tanks,  and  is  usually  laden  with  fruit  which  is 
excessively  hard.     The  oil  from  the  seeds  is  used  as  a  sedative,  and 
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as  a  remedy  in  and    ulcers   on  I'm-   feet     The   II-  e&pbnu, 

common  on  the  Neilghames,  is  a  good  timber-tree,  and  much 
for  building  purposes. — BAeede,      II  ighL 

(320)  Hydnocarpus  odoratna  (LincU.)    Do. 

ilmoogin,  BJ 

DBflCBiFnoif. — Large  tree;  leaves  lanceola  ami- 

Date;  p«.-i;ils  obloi  •  ciliated.      Male,  calyx  4-5  cleft. 

Female,  peduncles  1  dowered,  Bowers  larger  than  the  males; 

a  5,  stigmas  large,  I  berry  globular; 

Is  numerous,  immersed  in  )ui]|i ;  flowi  .  pale  yellow, 

rant —  Wight   HI.   i.   *J7. — Gynocardia  odorata,  Rcxb, — 

dmoogra  odorata,  do. — Roaib.    Cor.    i.    299.— — A 

Silhet 

Medical  Uses. — The  I  by  the  natives  in  Sflhi 

the  euro  of  outanoou  pecially  leprosy.     W  I  from 

1 1 1 . - i i   iui  a  up  witli  clarified  butter  into  ;i 

.  and  in  lliat  state  applied  thrice  a-day  tothe  parts  affect* 'I. 
— R* 

(330)  Hydrocotyle  Asiatica  (Linn.)     X.  0.  Amos*. 

Till.        OodlgMB,     M.\L.        liul,:,-*.-,. 

Tliulkim,  l; 

I IKBOEEPTIOK.— Herbac is  ;  leaves  attached  by  the  mar) 

orbicular-reniform,   equally  orenated,   7-nerved,  glabrous   oi 
slightly  villous  below  when  young;    petioles  and  pedun 
fascicled,  sprinkled  with  Bofl   hairs;    umbels  capitate,  eh 
peduiirli'il,  few-flowered;    calyx   tube   slightly   com 

orbicular,  reticulated,  with 
4  rib               a  of  the  Dai  sides;  flowers  whitish  or  purplish 
Ft,  July—  Aug.— W  .i  .!./'-  .  /■'/.  Ind. 

ii.  88. —  Wight  Icon,  '.  566.— J5  t.  46. Travano 

Medical   I  -i-.      A    widelj  distributed   plant,  growing  in    m 
shady  places  n 

are  toasted  und  given   in   infusion  to  children  in  bowel-compls 
tad  fevera     The}  are  a]  thai  have  buD 

BB  a>  iinli-inll.-iiiinrili.ry.       In  J  rding    to   11 

field,  they  are  considered   .1-  diuretic.      The  pi 

'  ae  Mil  ii  ind  one  t  ■  irthy 

on  ili:in  lias  hitherto  bee  ed  upon  it.— (/ 

Value  both  as  an  internal  and  as  a  local  reni' 
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(331)  Hydrolea  Zeylanica  (V<dd.)    X.  O.  IIydroleacea 

lira  Islialangulyn,  ISeso.     Tsjeru-vallel,  MaL. 

Description'. — Annual,  herbaceous;  stems  erect,  variously 

benf   towards  the  extremities;  leaves  short,  lanceolate,  rather 

l  below  willi  Qnmeroue  prominent  parallel  vi 

mes  axillary,  spreading,  Few-flowered,  and  with  the  pedi- 

■  a\\x  puhesoenl  ;  pedicels  L-flowered,  usually  opposite 

to  a  small  Lracted  hat' ;  flowers  deep  blue,  with  a  white  spot 

in  the  centre ;   calyx  5-parted,  divisions  lanceolate,  thiokly 

covered   with   glandular   hairs;    corolla  wheel-shaped,    tube 

short.  5-cleft,  petals  spreading,  or  even  reflexed   when  fully 

open.     Fl.  Dec. — Jan. —  W.£A.  in  Bot,  Mag.  ii.  103. — Kama 

zeylanica,  Linn. — Roxb.  Fl.  Itid.  ii.  73. —  Wight  Icon.  t.  C01. — 

.  t.  liS. Marshy  places  in  the  Peninsula.     Alwaye, 

near  Cochin. 

i  -.--'I'll.-  [eaves  beaten  into  a  pulp  ami  applied  as  a 
pouli;  ions  in  cleaning  and  healing  had  ulcers, 

:   ularly  thoM  in  which  maggots  have  begun  to  breed. —  Wight. 


(332)  Hymenodyction  excelsum  (Walt.)    N.  0.  Cinchonace-e. 

Uruo,  Ti:i„     Kala  Buehnal,  DcK. 

1 1]  w — Tree,  50  feet;  leaves  from  oblong  to  roundish 
ovate,  pubescent;  stipules  cordate;  lloral  leaves  oblong, 
coloured,  bullate ;  panicles  terminal  and  axillary  ;  anthers 
Oi  ally  sessile  in  tube  of  the  corolla;  calyx  5-toothed;  corolla 
inl'undibiiliform,  5-parted;  capsule  2-celled,  many- seeded  ; 
girded  by  a  membranous  reticulated  border;  flowers 
small  h;  the  lower  pairs  on  two  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  panicle  arc  ornamented,  each  with  a  pair  of  coloured 
lloral  leaves.  Fl.  July— Aug.— IF.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  392.— 
.  Fl.  I nd.  ii.  149. — Cinchona  excelsa,  Roxb.  Cor.  ii.  t.  106. 
—Fl,  2nd.  i.  529.—  Wight  Icon.  p.  79, 1159. Circars.  Pen- 
insula. 

HsDIOAX  Uses. — The  two  inner  coats  of  the  bark  of  this  tree 
possess  all  the  bitterness  and  astringency  of  Peruvian  bark,  and 
when  fresh,  ill  a  -  .  -Tee. — Roxb. 

<>nomio  Uses. — The  wood  is  fine  and  close-grained,  of  a  pale 

mahogany  colour,  and  ii  useful  for  many  purposes. — (Rujb.)    Another 

be  H.  utile,  is  common  in  the  Palghaut  jungles.     The  wood 
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is  also  of  mahogany  colour,  but  is  of  a  loose  texture,  soft,  and  hygro- 
do.-    Wight 

(333)  Hyoscyamus  niger  (Linn.)     N.  0.  Solanacejs. 

Comniun  Henbane,  Em:. 

Description. — Stem  viscous,  branched  ;  leaves  oblong,  sinu- 
ately  toothed,  or  sinuatc-pinnatilid,  viscously  pubescent,  I 
ones  petioled,  the  rest  half  stem-olaBping,  sub-decurrent ;  flowers 

sessile,  erect,  arranged  on  simple,  unilateral,  recurved,  \i 
terminal  spikes,  the  corolla  minutely  reticulated  witn  purple 
veins  on  a  pale  rose-coloured  and  yellowish  ground,  rnaj 
with  a  dark-purple  throat.      Fl.   Feb. — March. — Linn.  Spec. 
n  257. — Dec.  Prod.  xiiL  s.  1,  p.  5-46. — II.  agrestis,  AiL—S 

2ar&  i.  /.  27.— Bat.  Mag.  t.  2394 Booky  pluces  in 

Northern  India.     Cultivated. 

Mm  a,  Uses. — The  medicinal  properties  of  Henbane  are  too 
w.'ll  known  to  require  unj  detailed  aecoonl  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
One  of  its  most  valuable  powers  is  that  of  dilating  the  pupil  in 
diseases  of  the  eye  when  applied  locally.  This  plant  is  cultiv 
in  [ndia  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  thrives  wall  at  moderate  alti- 
tudes. In  the  Government  gardens  at  Hewro,  iu  the  Deccan,  from 
150  to  200  lb.  of  the  extract  were  annually  supplied  for  the  use  of 
tie'  Bombay  army.  Large  supplies  have  also  been  pn 
Hoonaoor,  in  Mysore,  and,  on  testing,  proved  equally  efficacious 
with  the  European  article.      Henbane-seeds  an  1th  in  tho 

native    bazaars,    but   they   are  imported    from    Turkey.       An 
specie-  (//.  intantu)  is  a  common  plant  in  Belachistan,  where  it  is 
known   by  the   name  of  Kohl   bung,  or  Mounta 

powerfully  poisoi i  properties.     It  is  smoked  in  small  quant 

d-io  employed  for  criiuinal  purposes.-  -(Phon 
In   8  .   />"!.  1862,   iv.    178.)     Another   plant  of  this 

ordei   ii  the   Beopolia   lurida  (l>nnal),  growing  in  Nepaui      The 
loaves, when braia  I,  >n.:  'like  odour.     Atim 

prepared  from  them,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  eight  ounces  of 
alcohol,  was  Bound  to  pr  erne  dilatation  of  the  pupil ,  and 

in  two  instances  it  induced  blindness,  which  only  di  appeared 
the  nedinnr  was  dix-outinued. — Gat.  Mc/.  a  Braith- 

xoaitc't  Bttntp.  Ex.  119. 
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(334)  Ichnocarpus  fruteacens  (li.  Br.)    N.  O.  Apocynacex. 

Pnal-vully,  Max.     Shynma-luta,  Beng.     Nallutign,  Tel. 

Description'. — Twining ;  leaves  oblong  or  broad  lanceolate, 
deep  green  above,  pale  below,  glabrous;  calyx  6-cleft;  corolla 

r-sliuped,  threat   hairy,  segments  twisted,  hairy;  panicles 

inal;  follicles  long,  linear;  Mowers  ^u-enish   white.     Fl. 

July — Aug. —  Wight  Iron.  t.  430. — Ecbitee  frutescens,  Roab. 

Fl.   Intl.  ii.   12. — Apocynum  frutescens,  Linn. Peninsula. 

gal.     Travaucora     Comniou  in  hedges. 

Medical  Uses. — This  plant  is  occasionally  used  as  a  substitute 
for  sarsaparilla.  It  has  purgative  and  alterative  qualities. — 
lAneUey, 

(335)  Icica  Indica  (W.  <J-  .4.)     N.  O.  AjmuDAcics. 

Nayor,  BlSQ. 

Description. — Tree,  70  feet ;  young  shoots,  petioles,  and 
calyx  pubescent;  leaves  unequally  pinnated;  leaflets  7-11, 
Detioledj  oblong-lanceolate,  more  or  less  serrulated,  from  almost 
glabrous  to  densely  pubescent ;  panicles  axillary,  solitary,  lax, 
much  shorter  than  the  leuves;  calyx  small,  5-tootbed  ;  petals 
5,  recurved,  sessile ;  stamens  inserted  with  the  petals  and 
shorter  than  them ;  drupe  globose,  1-3  celled ;  seeds  bony, 
very  hard,  solitary  in  each  cell,  covered  with  an  arilliform 
pulp;  Mowers  small,  whitish  green.     Fl.  March — ApriL — W. 

&  A.  Prod.   i.   177. — llursera  serrata,    Wall. Chittagong. 

Assam. 

Economic  TJseh. — The  timber  is  close-grained  and  hard,  is  much 
esteemed,  and  used  for  furniture.  It  is  as  touyh  as  oak,  and  much 
heuvier. 


(336)  Indigofera  aspalathoides  (Void.)     I.eouminosjl 

Shevcnar-Vaymboo,  Tam.     Mannoli,  Mal. 

Descbiption. — Shrubby,  erect,  young  parts  whitish,  with 
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adpressed  hairs;  branches  slender,  spreading  in  every  di 
t  i«  > 1 1 ;  leaves  sessile,  digitately  3-6  foliolate 
o ii ii cite, small,  underside  with  a  few  1  hairs;  peduu 

Bolitary,  1 -flowered,  about  the  length  of  the  leaves;  legi 
cylindrical,  pointed,  straight,  4-6  seeded ;  flowers  rose-colon 
/•'/.  Nearly  all  Hie  year.— IF.  6  '.  i.  100.—  Wight   ' 

i.  332.— 1  :i-}ialathifolia,  JBoxb.  Fl,  fad,  iii.  337.— Aspalftl 

IndicnSj  Linn. — Rheed*,  ix.  t.  37. Peninsula,     Common  on 

waste  lauds. 

Mi.mr.vL  Uses. — The  leaves,  flowers,  and  tender  shoots 
to  bo  cooling  and  demulcent,  and  are  employed  in  decoction   m 
leprosy  unci  cancerous  aiTections.     The  root  chewed  is  given  in 
toothache  and  aphtha.     The  whole  plant  rubbed  up  with  butt 
ai'plii'il  i.i  reduce  oedeniatous  tumours.     A  preparation  is  madi 
the  ashes  of  the  burnt  plant  to  clean  dandruff  from  the  hair.     The 
leaves  are  applied  to  abscesses  ;  and  an  oil  is  got  from  the  I 
to  anoint  the  head  in  erysipelas. — A 

(337)  Indigofera  enneaphylla  (Linn.)    Do. 
i.'heppoo-neringie,  Tam.    Clicrra-gaddaun,  Tel. 

Description. — Perennial,  proonmbenl :    young  parts  and 
leaves  pubescent  with  white  hairs;    branches   | 
edged  ;    leaves   pinnate,  sessile,  lea 
oblong;  noem  le, short, dense, wany-fl 

oval,  pubescent)  not  winged;  Beeds  2,  ovate  and  truncated  at 
one  and;  flowers  small,  brighl  red.    Fl.  Nearly  all  ; 
—  IK.  &  A.  Prod  i.  L99  -  Wight  Tarn,  t  408.— Jfcxeft  FL 
iii.  876, Dindigul  hills. 

Mkdical  Uses. — Tho  juice    is   given    as   an    antiscorbutic 
alterative  in  certain  affectiona     An  infusion  of  the   vrh 

is  diuretic,  and  as  such  is  given  in  fen  I 


(338)  Indigofera  tinctoria  {La 

.   I  .  e      N.rlie.Trt.     M 
Ulll  H 

I>K:-<-|:lPTION. — Shrub,  2-8  M-et.  pubOBCenl  |    i- 

leaves  pinnated ;  leafli 
.it  the  base,  slightly  i 
of  the  leaf  c  than  the  l< 

in.  IO-.  oall,  approzimi 
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raceme,  more  distant  and  deciduous  towards  the  apex,  greenish- 
rose  colour;  calyx  5-cleft,  segments  broad,  acute;  legumes 
approximated  towards  the  base  of  the  rachis,  neatly  cylindrical, 
slightly  torulose,  deflexed  and  curved  upwards  ;  seeds  about 
10,  cylindrical,  trunoated  at  both  ends.  Fl,  July — Aug. —  II". 
Prod.  i.  202.— Wight  Icon,  t.  ZGZ.—Roxb.  Fl.  hid.  iii. 

379. —  I.  Indica,  Lain, — h'/uede,  i.  54 Quilon.     Concaus. 

Cultivated  in  Bengal  and  e] 

Medical  Uses. — "With  regard  to  the  medical  properties  of  this 
plant,  Ainslie  states  that  the  koned  among  those  medicines 

which  have  the  power  of  counteracting  poisons,  and  tlwt  the  leaf  lias 

use  of  an  alterative  nature,  and  is  given  in  hepatitis  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  mixed  with  honey.  The  not  is  also  given  is  decoction 
■  villus;  and  the  leaves  rubbed  up  in  water  and  applied  to  the 
abdomen  are  efficacious  in  promoting  urine,  indigo  itself  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  reduce  swellings  of  the  body.  Lunan  slates  that 
the  ni  Jamaica  use  a  strong  infusion  of  the  root  mixed  with 

nun  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair.  Powdered  indigo  hai  been  em- 
ployed m  epilepsy  and  erysipelas,  and  sprinkled  on  foul  nlcen  is 
said  to  cleanse  them.  The  juice  of  the  young  branches  mixed  with 
honey  is  recommended  for  aphtha  of  the  month  in  children.  The 
wild    indigo,  /.  paucifolia    (i  is   considered  an  antidote   to 

poisons  of  all  kinds.  The  r<>ot  boiled  in  milk  is  used  aa  a  purgative, 
and  a  decoction  of  the  item  is  considered  of  great  efficacy  in  mer- 
eurial  salivation  usi  ogle. — Aintlie.     &  Ltndley, 

Economic  I'ses. — According  to  Loureiro,  the  indigo  plant  is  bj 
taneous  in  China  and  Cochin  •  hina,  and  is  cultivated  all  over  those 
vast  empires.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  dye  which  wo 
call  indigo,  under  the  name  of  Indiana.  Pliny  knew  that  il 
a  preparation  of  a  vegetable  substance,  but  lie  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  plant,  dot  with  the  process  of  making  the  dye.  Even  at 
the  close  ni' tli  tury  it  was  not  known  in  England  what 

plan!  I  ii.     The  oelebrated  traveller  Marco  Polo  thus  men- 

tions indigo  as  one  of  the  products  of  Quilon,  where  the  plant  grows 
wild.     "Indigo,  a]  silent  quality  and  in  intitiesvia 

made  here,     u  re  it  from  a.  herbaceous  plant,  which  is  taken 

up  by  the  root,  and  put  into  tubs  of  water,  where  it  is  suffered  to 
remain  till  it  rots,  when  they  press  out  the  juice.      This,  upon  being 
led  to  the  sun  and  ovapi  ves  a  kind  of  paste,  which  is 

cut  into  small  pieces  of  the  form  in  which  we  see  it  brought  to  us." 
To  the  present  day  indigo  is  manufactured  at  Quilon,  though  pro- 
bably  some  hundred  years  ago  it  waa  made  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties.    The  account  given  above  is  a  tolerably  correct  one  of  the  rude 

■  ■eas  of  its  manufacture.     It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  articles 
of  culture  in  Hindustan,  chiefly  because  labour  and  land  n 

than  anywhere  else,  and  partly  because  the  raising  of  the  plant  and 
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its  manufacture  may  bo  carried  on  even  without  the  aid  of  a  house. 
It  is  cliietiy  cultivated  in  Bengal  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  on  tl 
districts  lying  between  the  Sooghly  and  the  main  Btream  oi 
fonnei  river.     The  ground  is  ploughed  in  October  and  November 
after  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  the  seeds  are  sown   in   March  and 
beginning  of  April.     In  .Inly  the  plants  are  cut  when  in  blossom, 
that  being  the  tune  when  there  is  the  greatest  abundance  of  dyi 
matter.     A  fresh  moist  soil  is  tho  best,  and  about    12   lb.  of 
are  used  for  an  acre  of  land.      The  plants  are  destroyed   by   the 
periodical  inundations,  and  so  last  only  for  a  single  year.     Whs 
the  plant  is  cut  it  is  first  steeped  in  a  vat  till  it  has  become  macerst 
and  parted  with  its  colouring  matter,  than  the  liquor  is  let  off  int. 
another  vat,  in  which  it  undergoes  a  peculiar  process  of  beating 
cause  tin-  feculato  separate  from  tl  tho  focula  is  then  [i 

into  a  third  vat,  when  iti  j  time,  after  which  it  ia  strained 

through   cloth    bags  and  evaporated  m  shallow   v.  ilaced 

in  tho  shade.    Before  it  [a  perfectly  diy  ii  ia  out  into  small  pieeea  an 
inch  square ;  it  is  then  packed  np  for  sale.     Indigo,  howi  \ 
of  the  moat  precarious  of  Indian  crops,  being  liable  i"  be  desta 
by  insects,  as  well  as  inundation   of  the   rivers.      It   is 
divided  into  two  classes — viz.,  the  Bengal  and  Oude  indigo,     M 
indigo  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  grows  in  Bengal. 

In  the  Jury  Report  of  the  Madia-  Exhibition  ii  ia  said,  in  former 
years  the  usual  mode  of  extracting  indigo,  as  practised  in  Soul 
India,  was  from  the  dry  leaf,  a  process  which  will  be  found  minutely 
described  in  the  pages  of  Heyne  and  Roxburgh     Bui  this  ia  dot 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  better  Bystem  of  the  green  leaf 
manufacture,  which  is  followed  in  all  the  ii 
this  Presidency,  save  the  province   of  Smith    Aunt.      In  the  1 

On  dry  /ea/ process  is  still  persevered  in,  but  probablj  it  iaet K 

because  of  the  distance  to  which  the  leaf  has  generally  to 

before  it  reaches  the  factory,  and  the  consequent  partial  drying  that 

takes  place  on   the  journey.    Notwithstanding   the   importan 

the  traffic,  the  general  manufacture  is  so  indifferently  conducted,  or 

rather  on  so  imperfeel  a  system,  that   the  value  of  the  article 

d  is  seriously  diminished,  and  its  currency  injured  aa  an  article 
of  trade.  It  is  not  that  the  quality  of  Ms  Irai  indigo  ia  inferior  to 
the  ordinary  run  of  thai  of  Bengal,  bu1  ii  mmonly  m 

oed  over  the  Madras  rhesidenoy  in  driblets,  one  i  often 

id  producing  enough  t"  nil  even  i  cheat  j  and   tho  consequence 
is,  that  no  one  can  make  a  purchase  of  a  quantil  d  the 

Iras  market  upon  a  sample,  as  is  commonly  done  in  Bengal, — 
that  every  parcel,  Bl  the  same  ch 

and  that  the  value  of  the  dye  becomes  thereby 

aie. 
The   lie  |  from    the   district    of   Kishi: 

Roxbui  tlml    he  exti 

most  beautiful   light  indigo  from  the   /.  ecerulea-  -(Roxb.),  Oil  in 


sr  quantities  than  ha  aver  pi  from  the  common  indigo 

j •hint. * — Roxb,     Sin  ■  Hep,  Mad,  E 

(339)  Inga  dulcis  (117//./.)     Qp, 

By,  Taw.    Bima  cbbta, 

Dbscbiptioit. — Tree,  SO  feet;  branches  pendulous, 

armed  with  abort  straight  thorns;  leaves  Ingeminate;  leaflets 
oblong,  very  unequal-sided ;  petiole  shorter  than  the  leaflets; 
piunsa  and  leaflets  eacli  one  pair ;  flowers  capitate,  heads 
shortly  peduncled,  racemose,  Hie  racemes  panieled  ;  legumes 
id,  much  twisted  ;  seeds  glabrous,  smooth,  imbedded  in  a 
firm  edible  pulp;  Bowers  small,  yellowish-greenish.  FI.  Jan. — 
I'.l..—  W.  A  A.  Prod.  i.  269.— WigM  Icon.  i.  198.— Mimosa 

duin's,  Roxb.  Oor.  1 t.  99/— ttor.  Ind,  ii.  556. Cultivated 

Madras. 

Ecokomk    Uses. — This  tree  makes  an  excellent  hedge-plant,  and 

ich   used   for  that  purpose  on  tin-  ('nnmiandel  coast,  especially 

The  sweet  pulp  in  the  tegnmes  is  reckoned  wholesome. 

imberu  also  said  to  he  good. — (Rush.     Port.  08a)     Isolated 

an  found  of  18  inches  diameter.     In  genera]  appearance  it 

the  English  hawthorn.     The  wood  is  hard,     Roxburgh 

r  opinion  that  il  was  a  native  of  the  Philippines,  but  it  appears 

that  it  had  been  imported  thither  from  Mexico.    Ii  ii  now  frequently 

cularly  Un  It  is  easily  raised  from 

.  and  the  hedge  H   forma,  being  occasionally  clipped,  makes  a 

in. I  serviceable  enclosure.     Inga  has  been  tranafened  to  a  new 

.   Pithecolobitim  —  (Benth.  Land.  Jovrn,  Bat.  ii.  423);  and 

another  Bpeeiee,  the  P.  Simian,  ■  tree  of  rapid  growth,  from  Central 

Lmerica,  has  recently  been  introduced  sod  planted  in  the  Cuddnpah 

Codoor  plantations.    It  was  forwarded  by  Mr  Thwaites  from  Ceylon, 

who  o  value  for  railway  fuel,     ii  is 

m  in  Mexioo  as  the  Geniaaro  tree,  and  the  specimen  is  described 

in  So  I   America1  as  BO  feel   high,  with  some  of  the 

branches,  quite  horizontal,  and  92  feel  long,  and  S  feet  En  diameter; 

the  stem  at  4  feet  above  the  uniferenee,  and  the 

bead  •  - 1"  ( ! .  ing  a  circle  of  S48  feet. — Bed  Report 

'.      mmeii,  1870. 

(3  U>)  Inga  xylocarpa  (Dee.)     Do. 
IdOQ-moollon,  Mat,.     I  DffS. 

cbiptioh. — Tree,  60  feet,  nnarmed;  leaves  conjugately 

"  For  a  detailed  account  of  tho  i>root«s  ol  ;'  repeiing  I 

A  | . |  >.  1 1 1 1  i  x  K. 
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pinnated;  leaflets  2-4  pain,  with  an  odd  one  on  the  outside 
below   the    pairs,  ovate-oblong,   acute;   peduncles  in    p 
axillary,  long  ;  Bowers  globose-capitate  ,  legumes  ovate-oblong, 
h&tohet-shaped,   woody,  many  dowers   small   white, 

Fl.  April — May. —  W.  &  A.  Pro,/,  i.  269.  —  Rlimo  srpa, 

.  Cor.  t.  100.—/'/.  lad.  ii.  543. Ooromande!     Hills  of 

the  Concans. 

Economic  Uses. — The  wood  of  this   tree   is   chocolate-coloured 
towards  the  centre,     [I  J  by  the  natr. 

me  hardness  and  durability,  especially  for  plough-beads,  a-  wi  II 

as  for  knees  and  crooked  timbers  In  shipbuilding. — lloxb. 

(341)  Ionidium  sufffuticosum  (Qing.)     X.  0.  Ye 

Omlo-tnnmray.  Tam.     Oorelatamani,   Mai..      I  annum,  Tel.     liuttun- 

pomi 

DmcbiptioW. — Perennial;  stem  scarcely  any;  leaves  alter- 
nate,sub-se88ile,lanceolate,alighUyserrate,8moothi3h;  pedui 
axillary,  solitary,  L-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  joii 
above  the  middle,  with  2  bracts  at  the  joints;  calyx  5-cleft  ; 
petals  B,  two  npper  ones  smallest,  linear-oblong,  two  Is 
curs  sub-ovate,  with  long  recurved  apices,  lower  one 
broad-cordate,  supported  on  a  claw;  capsules  round,  1 -relied, 
3-valved;    seeds   several;    flowers   small,   rose-coloured.      Fl 
X.-arly  all  I  he  year.—  W.,i  A.  Prod,  p,  32,  33.— Wight  /■■ 
308.— Viola suflVuticosa,  Ixm.—Roxb,  Fl.  Ind.  L  6  I'd.  — R) 
i\.  t.  GO. Peninsula.    Travancore. 

Mi  !■!■  \ r.  Uses. — The  tool  in  infusion  is  diuretic,  and  is  a  remedy 

rhoBS  and  affections  of  the  urinary  organs.     The  li 

tender  (talks  are  demulcent,  and  are  d 

and  also  employed,  mixed  with  "il,  as  a  cooling  hnunai 

head.  1 1   may  DOl   be  unworthy  el' remark  tlial 

ofthia  family  of  plants,  the  /.  paroiflorum  \  I 

I  as  u  nndoubted  specific  in  Elephantiasis  in  South 
It  i^  thai  i.     Kor  ii 

Curtu  (Comp.  to)  Bot.  Mag.  i.  i't 


(342)  Ipomcea  pes-capna  (.s'-.v/ )     " 

I  M-.        Chagl  I'.KXU. 

Desohitooh.— Perennial ;    creeping  bol    nevi 
ed,  roum 


troi 

laiy,  sohtary,  2-flowered ;  sepals  oblong,  ace 
red  with  a  brownish  pobef  [dish 

purple     Fl,  Nearly  all  the  year. — Convolvulus  pes-caprte, 

186.— 0.  bilobatua,  Roxbs—O.   Bra, 

siliei  L  t.  57. Peninsula-    Common  on 

sea-sliores. 

is. — This  plant  is  found  on  sandy  beaches,  when 
is  of  to  in  helping  to  bind  the  loose  soil,  aud  in  lime  rendering 

(table  to,  bear  grass.  ita  eat  it 

Tin  natives  boil  the  leaves  and  apply  them  externally  as  on  sno 
in  cases  of  eohc,  and  in  decoction  they  use  them  in  rheumatism. 

lie  (ili.'  /  ./■  .v.* tta ),  bat  i 
which  are  mucilaginous  to  thi  ted  and  boiled  with  clai 

butter,  and  thus  re  E  valve  in  aphtha*, 


(343)  Ipomoea  turpethum  (R  Br.)     Do, 

Iiiiliun  .l:il:i|i.  B  .'lie,  Ta>i.     Telia''  '  ... .  •.  I'.i.v.. 

Description. — Perennial,  twining;  stem   angular,  winged, 
glabrous  or  a  little  downy;  leaves  alternate,  cordate,  ovate, 

ninated,  sometimes  entire  or  angularly  siimatod  or  crenated  ; 
peduncles  axillary,  1-4  flowered,  bracteate  at  the  apex  ;  outer 

Is  the  largest,  ovate-roundish  ;  corolla  twice  as  long  as  Che 
calyx,  wliiti- ;  capsule  aVaided,  l-celled;  seeds  round,  black,  1 
in  Bach  cell ;  Bowers  white,  with  a  binge  of  areata  colour,    FL 
Nearly  all   the  year. — Convolvulus  turpethum,  Linn. —  i 
Fl,  Ind  i  476, Malabar,    Coromandel 

Mit.i.w  (Jsn. — The  bark  of  the  toot  ia  employed  bj  the  natives 

as  a  purgative,  which  tli  tb  robbed  up  with  milk,     About 

has  in  length  of  the  rool  ia  reckoned  a  do         I       It  do  not 

.-ii.     'I  lie  root,  being  live  from  a  nauseous  taste  and  smell, 
pi'issosseH  u  decided  superiority  over  jalap,  for  which  it  might  be  mb- 

ited.      I  ii:  i  "i  !ium  is  derived  from  its  Arabic  nun.'.     A 
robstanofl  exudes  from  the  root  when  wounded,  which  might  prol 

anted  to  some  account ;  it  is  merely  the  milky  juice  of  the  fruits 
i.     Roxburgh  has  a  long  note  upon  this  plant,  wherein  be  son 
municates  the  following  information   on  the  subject  of  its   medical 
les,  as  received  from  Dr  Gordon  of  the  Ben  iliahmenl  : 

e  drug  which  this  plant  yields  is  so  sxcellenl  s  .substitute  for 
jalap,  and  deserves  so  much  otion  of  practitioners,  thai   I 

doubt  not  the  following  will  prow  acceptable.     Ii 

native  of  all  parts  of  continental  and  probably  of  insular  I 

i.c  found  in  the  Society  and  Friendly  bias  sad  the 


dim. 


1:  i  brivea  best  in  moi  -  on  the 

of  dil  ding  forth  long  climbing  quadrangujoi  which 

in  ill-  ■  covered  h  iili  abnnil.nn',   ,,r 

fiowars.     Both  a  ore  perennial     The 

somewhat   fleshy,  and  when  fresh  contain  a  milky 
which  quickly  hardens  into  a  resinous  subal 

i  its  nl'  wine       'I'll''  milk  has  :i  taSt 

ly  acid  ;   the  sly  any   perceptihli 

smell     I     ibonnds  in  wob&y  fibres,  which,  how 
the  more  ruinous  substance  in  pounding,  and  ou 

h  is  oompleb  d.     ft  is,  in  tint,  in  the  bark  of  the 
i •  ■■  -t   that  all  1 1"  pn  i        rii'--  older  tli»  plan) 

re  woody  is  the  back  of  the  tool  j  and  if  attention  1"'  ool  paid  in 

trituration  to  Uu  removal  of  the  .  the  quality  oi   tl"- 

powder  obtained  must  vary  in  strength  accordingly.     It  is  probably 
from  till-  circus  r ition 

risen,  which  he  mil  its  disuse  in  Europe.     At 

which  may  1"'  obtained  in  t  ho  i 
of  the  dried  runt  would  net.  be  liable  to  thn 
given  in  rathei  larger  proportion  than  jalap.     I  ike  it,  the  ; 

•  ■I  its  operation  .in-  vary  much  aided  by  the  addition  of 
i  oftai  tar  to  tin'  powder,  or  of  calomel  to  th<  I 

found  tin-  powder  in  this  form  t<>  operate  with  a  very  small  degu 

•    |   in  iv,  pi  ore •  four  m.. turns  within 

two  1"  four  hours.     It  is  001 

peculiar  hydra  :t  ties,  but  I  have  a  o  with  dei 

in  tin-  first  Btsges  "I  febrile  affecti 
ording  i  Baja  Nirgbaunta,  the  Teoree  is  dry  and  I 

1  remedj   against   worn  tover  of  phlegm,  awellii 

dim  we  of  tin1  Btomach.     It  also  hoaJ 
i       It  is  known  to  1"'  i 

I'ln  ..i  has  tin'  following  observa 

.■  i  ;  it  increases  wind,  is  hot 
-111  and  bile  ;  it  is  useful  in  I •  i  1 1 
and  complaint!  toh,     The  black  Bort  is  Bomev 

effieaefotu  :  it  is  a  violent  purgativi 

i  tin  body  in  fevers  with  dehrium."-    (  I 
II   "'  ill  should  lx!  here  added  thai  il 

and  sir  \\\  t  r 

1  it  as  hi  ■ 


(344 J  Isonandra  acuminata  (/. /«<//. )     N. 

rait. 


' 
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k9b 
•.  paler  beneath,  entire,  long-petioled,  oblong -oboi 
al  the  base,  terminating  in  a  sudden  blunt  acumin- 
n  ;    Bowers  axillai  aally  2-8 

ther;  oalj  r  deeply  3-cleft,  segments  bi 

ipei,  leathery,  valvate, — innsr  of  3  distinct  sepals 

bed  to  the  base  of  tl utei    calyx,  alternate  wi£h   ite 

divisions,  smaller,  Ion  tl,  acuminated  :it  the  apex,  of 

dirt)   white  colour,  imbricated   is  estivation;  corolla  deeply 

inallj  5-cli  ft,  deciduous,  tomi  point  "I' 

ed  mi"  tlir  throat  of  the  corolla,  shorter  than 
the  corolla;  sessile,  extreme,  2-celled,  all  perfect,  alternate  in 
two  rxrwt  ;  ovarj  tomentose,  ruperior,  B-oelled,  each  cell  with 
one  ovule;  Btyle  Dearly  S  times  tin-  length  of  the  01 
ina  simple;  fruit  chartaceous,  size  of  an  almond; 
axalbuminous,  erect ;  flowers  dullish  nil.  /•'/  Jan.— April — 
:.i  eltipti  r. — Dr  Cleghorn'a  l(<pi>rt. 

Wynaad      Oooij  [alky 

mountains. 

Eoo  ks,     This  tree,  which  promises  to  be  of  some  import- 

among  th  lo  products  of  1 1 1  ■.-  Peninsula,  has  onh 

Although  tir.-t  actually  notired  by  Mr 
LaaceUsa  in  ili.   Wynaad  forests  in   1850,  yet  the  ntion 

paid  to  its  locality  and  1  distribution  among  the  forests  of 

the  Western  1  thauts  by  General  Cullen,  enMtles  the  latter  officer  to 
an  equal   share  in  the  merit  of  its  di  "  I  feel  bound  to 

mention,"  .-.••.    Di  Cleghorn,  in  bis  report  to<  iovemment,  "the 
tiiiin ■■!  raj  Cullen,  who  has  done  mom  to  intnducs 

trda  interesting  to  public  ru  1  any 

other  in.!-. .  The  tree  has  an  extensive  range,  being  found  al 

the  foot  of  the  Ghauts  a»  wll  us  at  elevations  of  about  3000 
above  tl"'  sea.      It  ii  M  lofty  a  tree,  anil   run  Ii  an   inin 

I  withonl  any  branches,  that  the  naked  eye  is  unable 

tn  di  be  forma  of  the  leaves,  and  it  is  generally  p 

by  the  fcait  and  Hot  1  fallen  at  tin  base.    The  bar! 

whitish  from  the  presence  ol  Bumeroo  -.and  a  section 

of  the  trunk  shows  a  reddish  and  sometime*   mottled  wood.     The 

timber,  when  fully  grown,  is  moderate])  hard,  but  >1 .not  aj>j»  1 

delation  from  the  trunk, 
which  bai  some  ahnilarity  to  the  gntta-percha  ol   oomi  pro- 

cured  by  ml  ili"  quantity  ia  not  inconsiderable;  but  it 

would  appear  that  the  tree  requites  an  intern!  of  rest,  of  si  1 
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ii'  not  daya,  aii .-t  frequent  incision  "  En  five  or  six  hours,"  says 
;:il  Cullen,  "upwards  of  1J  lb.  (more  than  a  catty)  was  col- 
I  IV.  .in  I  or  C  incisions  in  one  tree."  Again  be  writes  in  the 
month  (April):  "Incisions  were  made  in  forty  places,  at  diatai 

in  .1  rl  v  ."'  feet  apart,  along  tho  whole  trunk.     The  quantity  prodi 
ii  dnngaliea  (a  dungaly  is  about  half  a  gallon),  the  re 

placed  again,  bat  In  the  evening  no  more  milk  was  brand  ;  but  the 

lurk  is  thin,   and  the   juice    soon   ceases  to  flow,  although 

v  of il  in  the  tree."    The  gum  when  fresh  is  of  a  milk\  white 
colour,  the  larger  lumps  being  of  a  dullish  red.     Specimens  of  the 
gun  were  forwarded  to   England,  to  be  reported  on  by  comp  ; 
persons,  and  09  an   analysis  of  its  properties,  Messrs  char 

&  Smith  stated:  "  It  is  evident  that  this  substance  belongs  to  the 
class  of  the  vegetable  products  of  which  caontohi 
are  types,  and  that  it  greatly  resembles  'bird-lime'  in   it 
characteristics,  but  in  a  higher  degree.     It  is  evident  that  for  \v 
proofing  purposes  it  is  (in  its  crude  state)  unlit;  for  although  the 
coal-tar,  oil  of  turpentine  paste,  ought  be  applied  to  lahi  ics,  as  similar 
lontcbouc  now  arc,  and  a  material  obtained  impel  i 
time  to  wet,  yet,  that  owing  to  tie  of  this  sub- tai. 

combine  with  water,  and  become  brittle  in  consequence  at  ord  I 
temperatures,  such  a  waterproofed  fabric  would  become  us> 
\lv.    We  do  ii"t,  of  course,  in  any  way  imply,  that  in  the  b 
os  inventors  this  and  other  difficulties  to  its  useful  applii 
may    not   bo  overcome.       Although   unlit    for    W  aing, 

movable  tarpauling,   and  its  like,  yet  it  might,  be  usefully 

n  temporal;  erections   of  lil 
covered  with  calico  or  cheap  canvas ;  bul  then  are  ah 
oub  class  of  ohi  ishea  equally  adapted  Era  inch  t  purpose,  so 

that,  a-  a  waterproofing  material,  it  is  but  adriaable  fin  ti 

to  look  Dpon  it  as  useless. 

"K  ,  when  heated,  might  possibly  render  it  of  some  value 

md  incense  ma! 
MItn  binJ  lime  sticky  quality  might  be  ilable  b] 

keeper  ind   poacher  in  this  country  l"i  taking  vermin 
birds;  wo  almost  donbt  whether  a  rabbit,  bare,  or  phs 
If,  if  hair,  feathers,  oi   feet,  came  in  contact   wi! 
We  think  it  might  be  uscfid  and  more  legitimately  emploj 
trappa  for  taking  the  small  fur-bearing  animal  rould 

furs.     The  only  exfa  I  practical 

in  this  country,  to  which  we  at    present  thirds  i 
ith  advantage  applied,  is  as  a  aubti 

luad  togi  t  li'  r  with  I 
lied  h"t,  w  I 
rid   two  (feign  lasses  wb 

5fou  will 

fit]    at  injury  I 
to  reason  to  think   that  it  would  not 
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water  more  rapidly  than  wood  does,  fori  experience  most  be  thi 

We  li  I  1"  lliink   siii  li  ii  glu< rini'iit  would 

be  readily  tried,  and  if  found  good,  employed  by  joiners  and  others, 
having  been  applied  some  time  since  to  examine  bit  b  after 

application  of  water." 

With  regard  to  the  wood,  Mi  Williams,  aesistani  conservator  of 
l  as  follows  to  Dr  deghorn  .  "  It  is  not  unlike 
in  the  grain,  and  yet  it  :  i  tor  of  some  of  the  harder 

kind  As  the  wood  is  capable  of  receiving  a 

i,  I  urn  iin-liii.il  to  think  it  ought  tu  make  good  Furniture, 
weighing  the  specimen  piece  in  the  band,  sp- 
lit 50  Hi.  t"  llio  cubic  font  ;  anil  us  (he  filni 
linili  solidity  and  strength,  1  should  say  the  wood  ought  to  be  useful 
id  windows,  &&,  if  not  too  readily  destroyed  by 
white  mils;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  found  capable  of  Bustain- 
mch  weight,  foi  the  ng  deposit  is  rather  too  pithy  to 

moke  it  useful  as  beams  for  terracing; 

"The  external  but!  we  with  the  bark  peeled  oft' exhibits  hardn 
and   the  Bbrea  are  greatly  elongated  and  closely  adhering  j  but  in 
planing  down  a  portion  [find that  the  alburnum  occupies  much 
more  space  than  is  apparent  outside,  and  renders  the  wood  too  pithy 
to  answer  for  i  abstantud  parts  in  building." 

his  tn  mid  that  the  tree  is  very  plentiful  in  those  districts 
when  .  and  that  it  is  found  both  on  the  eastern  and  western 

slopes  of  tin-'  Ghauts. — Memorandum  on  the  Indian  Qutta-fne  of 

in  lt\  . 


i  Isora  corylifolia  [Sehoti  and  BndL)     N.  0.  Sterccmace*. 

.   Mai..     Viiliniliiri,  Tam.     Yalmubricaca,  Til.     M.ii 
.Vhtuiiiiini.  i 

DeacRiraoH. — Shrub,  12  feet;  leaves  broad,  Blightiy cordate, 
roundish,  obovate,  Buddenly  and  shortly  acuminated,  Berrate, 
toothed,  upper  side  scabrous,  under  toiuentose  ;  pedicels  2-4 
her,  forming  an  almost  sessile,  axillary  corymb;  petals 
refiexed  ;  fruit  cylindrical,  spirally  twisted,  pubescent;  flowers 
brick-coloured.  /'/.  Sept— Nov.— W,  .i  .1  Prod,  L  60.— 
160.      B  8  Isora,  Linn. — Ro.d>.  FI.  1ml. 

iii.  143.— RkeetU,  vi.  i.  30. Foot  of  the  Himalaya    Penin- 

sula.    'IV  .-,  at  the  base  of  the  lulls. 

Mini   \i.    I     18, — The  leaves  of  this  tree  aro  very  like  the  English 
h.i/.il.     The  capsule  has  a  singular  app  in  the  form  of 

bw.     A  liniment  i-  prepared  from  tho  powder  of  it,  applied  to 
sore  cars.     It;  bion  with  castor-cdL     Tho  juico  of 

the  root  is  used  in  stomachic  affections  in  Jamaica,  us  well  as  the 
leave  :  constipation.     Sced-ve.-  internally 
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in  bilious  affections  in  combination  with  other  medicines.  Roylo 
says  that  tho  natives  of  India,  like  those  of  Europe  in  former  times, 
believing  that  external  signs  point  out  the  properties  possessed  by 
plants,  consider  that  the  twisted  fruit  of  this  plant  indicates  that  it 
is  useful,  and  therefore  prescribe  it  in  pains  of  the  bowels. 

Economic  Uses. — This  is  a  valuable  plant  from  tho  fibrous  quali- 
ties of  its  bark.  These  fibres  have  of  late  been  much  brought  to 
notice,  being  well  adapted  for  ropes  and  cordage.  They  are  strong 
and  white-coloured.  In  Travancoro  the  fibre  (known  as  tho  kyvan 
nar)  is  employed  for  making  gunny-bags.  The  fibres  are  cleaned  by 
soaking  the  plant  in  water  and  beating  them  out  afterwards.  Tho 
curtain-blinds  of  the  verandahs  of  native  houses  are  made  from  the 
fibre.  It  is  one  of  the  woods  used  by  tho  natives  for  producing  fire 
by  friction. — Ainslie.     Report  on  Prod,  of  Travuncore. 


(346)  Jambosa  vulgaris  (/>••.)     N.  O.  Myi;i  i 

|»b  j.VIII UM ,    HlNIi. 

DtaaiPTios. — Tree  ;  leaves  narrow-las  attenuated  al 

the  I  initiated  towards  the  apex;  racemes  oymose,  ter- 

al;  Bowers  white;  fruit  globose. — Dtc,  I'm,/,  iiL  286. — 

I/'.  ,r  A.  Prod,  i.  332, — Eugenia  Jamboe,  Linn. — Both,  Fl.  Tnd. 

ii.  194— -KKeed*  Mali  t.  17. Cultiv.it, -\. 

B  OMOHtG  UttKB, — The  fruit  is  :iliiiiu  tbfl  size  of  ii  IicIi'k  cy.',  ; 
coloured  and  white-fleshed,  with  the  flavour  of  n  ripe  apricot.  The 
-  rapidly  and  shoots  op  bom  the  stump  with  vigour,  yield- 
ing much  firewood.  In  ■  oammunioatiox)  to  Die  AgrL-Hort,  Soc. 
of  Bengal  (Maj  1848),  Colonel  Ouseley  observee:  '"I  have  just 
rery  that  promises  well  in  places  when  roses  do  not 
thrive,  if  the  rose-apple  ripens  well;  most  excellent  roan 

I  from  the  fruit,  taking  the  seed  out  first     I  bad  it  dis- 
tilled /our  times,  and  it  proved  equal  to  the  best  rose-water,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  distiller." 


(347)  Janipha  Manihot  (Kth.)     X.  0.  KuruonniAOUL 

Mandioe  plant,  too,   KtnruUfo,  Tax.  Handissnia, 

Dbsckiptiok.  —  Sterna  white,  crooked,  6-7  feet,  Bmooth, 

red  with  protuberances  from  the  fallen  leaves ;  branches 

crooked  ;  leaves  palmate,  divided  nearly  to  thoxz  base  into  5 

lanceolate,  entire  lobes,  attenuated  at  both  extremities,  dark 

beneath  ;  midrib  prominent  below,  of  a 

yellowish-zed   colour;  panicles  axillary  and   terminal,  4-5 

inches  long;  male  Bowers  smaller  than  the  female;  calyx 

purplish  on  the  eu  rownish  within,  segments  5,  spread- 

livided  nearly  to  tlic  Imse;  IVmaln  (lowers deeply  5-parted, 

with  lanceolate-ovate  segments;  root  oblong,  tuberous;  capsule 

alar,  triooccous;  seeds  elliptical,  black,  shining; 

•rs  small,  reddish.     Ft.  April — May. — /.  Med  p. 
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—  Jatropha  Manihot,  Limn.  —  Munihot  utilissiina,  PehL 
Cultivated  in  Travancore. 

EoOROKIO  Dob.-  irf  .South  America,  but  now  culth 

in  Lower  India  to  a  great  specially  in  Trava re.    It  j 

thr  Tapuiii  ,,|  ,•.    The  following  account  of  thi   prepara 

of  this  substance  Is  given  byAinalie:  "An  amyluj  ih  La 

first  to  be  nl,i. mini  IV. 'in  the  fresh  roots,  whieh  starch,  to  form  itinto 
Tapioca,  must  besprinkled  with  ■  Little  water  and  then  boiled  is 
Bteam;  il  La  in  this  way  converted  into  viscid  Lrrej 
must  be  dried  in  the  bud  till  they  have  become  quite  hard,  and  then 
tin  v  may  be  broken  into  small  grains  for  use."     Tapioca  is  a  I 
and  nourishing  (bod,  an  a  good  diet  for  the  sick.     The 

nana  substance  which  resades  in  the  root  ia  said  to  be  hydro- 

cyanic  acid     It  can  only  1 jcpefled  by  roasting,  when  the  starch 

becomes  lit  for  food.  This  starch  being  formed  into  grannies  by  the 
action  Of  heat,  constitutes  the  Tapioca  n|'  <■< -in in '  111 >o r 

is  olititiin  .  ed  staroh  in  water,  when  the  Hour 

is  aelf-depoeited,  and  afterwai  I  thoroughly  and  dried  in  the 

I  id  to  be  very  nourishing,  om  equal  in 

itritive  qualitiea  to  six  acres  of  wheal  Recently  much  a) 
tin ii  hai  '" .  ii  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  for  the  purpo 
exportation  to  Europe  from  the  West    I  having  be* 

,i  moel  profitable  article  of  commerce,  and  one  requiring  hill" 
or  no  care  in  its  cultivation,  the  plan)  thriving  on  the  most  b 
soil.     This  is  equally  the  case  In  Travancore,  where  the  cultivator 
has  merely  tu  i  tin-  low  brushwood  and  plant  it,  wb< 

wiD  spring  up  Luxuriantly  on  the -t  rocky  and  exposed  Bitual 

either  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  or  inland,  simuionds  says  on  the 
subject-  ■'  The  experimental  researches  of  I  >r  Shier  have  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  green  Litter  cassava  will  give  one-fifth  its  weighl  of 

eh.     H'  tlii<  l.e  the  case  the  return  ]»  i  acre  would,  uad 
able  circumstances,  when  the  Land  is  properly  worked,  be  enure 
i  in  ai  quibo,  an  ere  ,,f  ,  rown  in  Si 

able  soil,  yielded  26  toi  tssava.     Such  a  return  as  this 

per  acre  would  enable  our'W  to  inund 

ite  which  would   inaki-  Qoui  I 

ed  a  Luxury."     Ii  more  attention  were  paid  i"  its  culti 
India,  a  similar  profitabli  be  anticipated.    The  p 

classes  in  Travancore  use  it  as  I I,  especially 

irly  one-half  the  population  oj 

lorn  districts  live  i  i  in  tin    mouths  ••: 

and  September.    They  reduce  the  root  to  po* 
oook  the  i 

It  a  from  the  juice  of  thia  plant  that  the  Red  Lnd 

:e    the    m 

tip  th  procured  by  distill 

a  being  in  six  hi 
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qoent  of  children  being  poisoned  in  i lie  country 
by  inoautiouBly  eating  the  roots  before  they  have  undergone  the 
pieparotiona 
An  made  from  the  ooni  I  juico  of  the  root  called 

Cat/tan,./,,  the  poisonous  principlfl  being  destroyed  during  thee 
hi  evaporation.     It  is  used  in  the  idiot  l"i  flavouring  soups 

ithei  dishes,     It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic.     In  Jamaica  t lie 
from  the  fresh  roots  an  applied  to  bad  ulcere — Aii 
Bbnmondt.     Pereira.    Hop.  on  Prod,  of  Trawmcoro.    Pen.  Obs. 

(31b)  Jasminum  angustifolium  (Vuld.)    N.  0.  Jasminacej:. 

I  lulls,   Mil,.      Caat-mnllica,  TiM.      Adevio-inalHo,  Tel.      13nn- 

mallk*,  Him1. 

Description. — Twining ;  leaves  opposite,  ovate  or  oblong, 
finely  pointed,  smooth,  of  a  shining  deep  green;  flowers  ter- 
minal, generally  by  threes  ;  calycine  segments  acute ;  segments 
rolls  8-i),  lanceolate  ;  berries  single,  ovate;  flowers  large, 
while  with  a  faint  tinge  of  red,  star-shaped,  fragrant.  Fl. 
Man  h— May.— Baxb.  Fl.  I,„l.  i.  96.— Wight  Icon,  t.  698-700. 

— Xyctanthes  angustifolia,  Linn. — Shade,  vi.  t.  53. OoiO- 

mande]  Foresta     Travanoore. 

on  w.  Uses,     This  apecieB ban  intly  covered  with  leaves 

of  a   bright   shining  green,  rendera  it  particularly  well  adapted  for 
screening  windows,  and  covei  airs  in  warm  climates.     The 

bitter  root  ground  small  and  mixed  with  lime-juice  and  vamamboo 
pool  is  considered  a  good  remedy  in  ringworm. — (Roxb.     AM 

■■hit  n  hi  contain  ntial  oil  of  an  aromatic  llavour,  and 

i  perfume.     Ihe  toot  is  said  to  be  useful  in  ringworm. — 
mj.  Prod, 

)  Jasminum  sambac  (Ait.)    Do. 


miillft,    M.M..      I'un  -  mulhka,    Mai.. 


wulli,  Tam.     Booudoo- 


ln  m  i.iiiii'N.  —  Twining  shrub;    leaves  opposite,  cordate, 
ovate  "i  obion  I,  sometimes  scolloped,  pointed,  smooth, 

downy  on  the  veins  on  the  underside;  calyx  segments  I 

"l'tninnl,  generally  in  small  tiichotomous  ombellete, 
white.     FLTA                      -Beab.  Ft.  Lai  i.  SS.—  Wight   I 
t.  704. — Nyctanthes  Sambac,  Linn. Common  everywhere. 

MiniiM  rjssB.— Of  this  there  are  two  other  varieties:  thedonble- 

rud  Jasmin,  culled  Btla  iu  Uengal — the  Nulla  mulla  of  Khocde 


OPfl  \. 


(vi.  /.  60)  :  and  the  Buro-bd  and  Kaddamulla  of  Bheede  (vi.  /.  51). 
Ilii'  plant  is  common  in  ever)  fores!   in  the  Peninsula,  and  it 
•rally  cultivated  in  gardens,     The  leaves  if  boiled  in  <>il  oxude  a 
balsam  which  Ea  used  for  anointing  the  bead  oomplainta     It 

is  said  to  strengthen  the  virion.     An  oil  ia  also  azpressed  from  1 1  ■  <  ■ 
roots  naed  medicinally .     The  Bowers,  commonly  known  as  the  Moo- 

Bowers,  are  sacred  to  Viahnoo. — (Bluede.)    The  flowers  p< 
considerable  power  as  a  lactifuge,  and  are  effectual  in  an 

' i'ni  of  in i Ik   in   the  puerperal  Btate,   in   cases  "t   tbreal 
abscess.      For  this  purpose  abonl   two  or  three   handfols  of   the 
Bowers  braised  and  unmoistened  are  applied  to  each  breast,  and 
renewed  once  or  twice  a-day.     The  secretion  is  son id 
in  about  twenty-four  hours,  though  ii  generally  requires  two  or  oven 
arm.  of  i 


iO)  Jatropha  curcas  (I. tun.)     N,  0,  I  ■ 

Iltt. 

lam,    Adivia   uuida,   Ti.L.       i  la,    lli.'.n.       Eruiidi,    Do 

Dasranda,  Bl 

In  BGBOTIOrT.  -Small  tree  or  sin  u' 
cordate,  5-anglwl,  smooth;   panicles  terminal,  or  from  tire 
rior  axils,  cymose,  many-flowered  ,  male  flowers  at  the 
extremities  of  the  ramification  on  .short  avtiriilated  pedi 
the  female  ones  in  their  divisions,  with  pedicels  no!  articu- 
lated :  calyx  6-leaved  ;  corolla  6-petalled,  campanula 
what  hairy  :   styles  3,  short ;   flowers  small,  green  ;    ovary 
oblong,  smooth.     Fl.  Nearly  all  the  year. — itaco.  /■'/.  Ind.  iii. 
[catodin  Iinliu,    Coromandei    Travancoi 

Mi  nii'M.  I'm-.     Tin-  ithw 

ting,     Ii  is  said  thai  th  iten  if  firsl  deprived 

of  their  outer  teguments.     The]  consist  of  a  Bxedoil,  and  an    icid 
mom   principle.      The  leaves  are  reckoned  as  d  and 

rubefacient;  and  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant  ia  said  to  , 
healing  and  detergent  qnafity,  and  to  dye  linen  blacl  ed  or 

expressed  oil  is  prepared  from  thi  lul  in  cul  ease* 

.-mil  chronic   rheumatism  applied  externally;   also  for  burning  in 

lampa     The  Chinese  l»'il  H ilwith  oxide  of  iron,  and  us 

preparation  foi   varnishing  <  It  is  frequently  u 

plant,  as  cattle  will  not  touch  the  leaves.     Tl  '  *  1  ■  ■  ■ 

phml  iture,  and   if  Mown,   foi 

buhl 

ind  rubbed  with  o  pli<  d  bj 

n,!l  immationa  «  hi  i  The  oil 

It 


i. — .11 


torandcrotoD  o3  in  Eta  aligU  solubility  in  alcohol ; 

bul  mixed  with  oaator-oi]  its  solubility  is  increased,     Acoordu 

I  >!  i  lui-iison,  12  or  15  drops  are  equal  to  one  ounce  of  oastor-oii 

The  juice  "I'  the  plant  baa  been  applied  externally  in  haemorrhoids. 

\  [{  -i  the  <  lap  lands  t"  excite 

ration  of  milk  in  women. — Simmonda.  \g.  Ditp. 

(351)  Jatropha  glandulifera  [Roxb.)     I'm. 

A'lililli-y,  T.\M.        N  <- 1 :  i  -:himi1:i,  'I'll  . 

DESCRIPTION. — Small   plant,  1  l'uul,  civet,  miln'sccnt  •  leaves 

serrated,  araooth,  glaucous,  almost  veinless;  petioles 

siili-villusc  longei  iImii  ill'  Leaves,  with  glandular  hairs;  petals 
mI'  female  Rowers  ovate,  the  length  of  the  calyx;  capsule  muri- 

■  l,  as  large  as  a  hazel  uut ;    seed  size  of  a  pea;    ll< 
small,  greenish  yellow.     J'l,  All  the  year. — RtxA.FLJnd.iii. 

—J.  gl.iu  ■'.  / Panderpore  in  the  Deccan.     Ou 

bunds  of  tanks ;  North  ars. 

Mxdk  w.   I'si:s. — An  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  which,  from 

its  stimulating  property,  is  reckoned  useful  externally  applied   in 

ni'  chronic  rheumatism  ami  paralytic  affections.     She  plant 

cxiules  a  pale  thin  juice,  which  the   Hindoos  employ  for  removing 

lilms  from  tin-  eyes.-  -  Roxb. 

Dan.—  la  1862,  Dr Thompson, civil  surgeon, of  Malda, 
submitted  to  the  AgrL-Hort.  Society  specimens  of  doth  dyed  with 
ble  dye  prepared  from  the  leaves,  it  is  believed,  of  this 
species.  He  wrote  as  follows:  One  lnanml  of  the  dried  leaves  will 
dye  12.S0  yards  of  doth  of  a  line  apple-green  colour.  The  supply  is 
cheap  and  unlimited,  anil  the  cultivation  is  easily  extended  from 
ciittin  1,  requiring  little  care  "i  watching,  as  no  animal  will 

eat  ii.  Tin'  plant  is  doubly  viduable  from  the  seeds  yielding  a  fine, 
clear,  limpid  "il  for  burning  purposes.  It  takes  half  an  hour  to  dye 
a  wholi'  //'""  i'i'  cloth,  For  preparing  the  oil  the  seeds  should  1"' 
collected  as  li"'  capsule  begins  to  split  or  change  colour  from  g 
t"  brown  ,  tin'  latter  ihould  then  be  thrown  ilown  on  a  mat,  ami 
covered  over  with  another  mat,  ami  mi  a  few  hours' exposure  i"  a 
bright  sun  the  seeds  will  have  separated  from  the  shell,  fur  if 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  shrub  till  quite  ripe,  the  capsule  bunts, 
anil  the  seeds  are  scattered  ami  l- 


)  Jussisea  villosa  (Lam.)     X.  0.  Ohasr&i 

Osnunbll,  K*t>      I..ilbunliiDga,  Bl 

I 'i  w.— Perennial,  herbaceous,  1A  foot,  erect,  more  or 

less  pubescent  or  villous;  leaves  l'rotii  broadlj  lanceolate  i" 
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linear  acuminate,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short  petiole ; 
flowers  almost,  sessile ;  calyx  lobes  4  or  5,  broadly  lanceolate 
or  ovate,  3-5  nerved,  much  shorter  than  the  roundish-ovate 
petals ;  capsule  nearly  cylindrical,  elongated,  tapering  at  the 
base  into  a  short  pedicel ;  flowers  largish,  yellow.  Fl.  Oct. — 
Nov. — W.   &  A.   Prod.  L   336. — J.   suffruticosa,   Linn. — J. 

exaltata,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii  401.— BJuede,  ii  t.  50. Peninsula. 

Bengal 

Medical  Uses. — There  are  two  varieties  given  by  Wight  of  this 
plant  According  to  Rheede,  the  plant,  ground  small,  and  steeped 
in  butter-milk,  is  considered  good  in  dysentery ;  also  in  decoction  as 
a  vermifuge  and  purgative. — A  indie. 
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I)  Koampferia    galanga    (I. inn.)      N.   0.    ZwOTBEBAi 

Jam,  Mm..      K.ilsjiilum,  T.\M.     OhudH  UooU,  Kinnul.i,  B 

DESCRIPTION. —  Rhizome  biennial,  tuberous;  stem  none; 
leaves  stalked,  spreading  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
round,  mate-cordate,  margins  membranaceous  and  waved, 
upper  surface  smooth,  somewhat  woolly  towards  the  b 
Bowers  fascicled,  6-12  within  the  sheath  of  the  li 
panding  in  succession,  pure  white  with  a  purple  spot  on  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  inner  series;  bracts  3  to 
flower,  linear,  acute,  half  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  ;  calyx  the  length  of  the  bracts  ;  tube  of  corolla  long, 
filiform,  limbs  double,  both  series  3-parted.     Ft.  Oct — Nov. 

— Wight  lam,   t.  sw.—Ruxb.  Fl.  Ltd.  i.  15. Peninsula. 

Bengal.     Much  cultivated  in  gardens. 

MiM'  \i.  rjaas.— This  plant  is  said  to  bo  very  common  on  the 
mountainous  districts  beyond  Ohittogong,  and  is  brought  by  the 
iniiiiiit.-iinecrs  for  sale  to  the  markets  in  Bengal,  where  the  inhahi- 
i  use  it  as  an  ingredient  in  their  beteL  The  root  is  fragrant, 
and  used  medicinally  by  the  natives  as  well  as  for  nexfiuni  -  Be 
liiieed  to  powder  and  mixfil  with  honey  il  is  given  in  QOUgbfl  and 
iral  afiectiona  Boiled  in  oil  it  is  externally  applied  in  stoppages 
of  the  nasal  organs. — Rheede.     lloxb. 

'■)  Kcmpferia  rotunda  (Lam.)     Do. 

;.  Ii.'illipn,  ItEXU. 

Description.  —  Leaves    oblong,    coloured;   spikes    radical, 

appearing  beforo  the  leave-,  which  are  oblong,  waved,  and 

illy   stained    underneath ;    upp  of  the   inner 

I  of  the  corolla  lanceolate,  acute,  lower  ones  divided  into 

broad  obcordate  lobes ;  flowers  near,  fragrant,  sessile,  pur- 

plish  white  ;  scapes  embraced  by  a  few  common  sheath-,  very 

short,  greenish  purple;  calyx  above,  1 -leafed,  as  Ioul;  as  the 

tube  of  the  corolla,  somewhat  gibbous;  apex  generally  fcwo- 

toothed,and  of  a  dotted  purplish  colour.     Ft.  March — April 

—Roxb.  Fl.   Ind.   i.    1C—  Wight  Icon,  t.   2029.— K.    I 

Redout-  xi.  t.  9. Native  place  unknown. 
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Mr.niCAL  Uses. — This  species  is  much  cultivated  in  garden- 
tin  beauty  and  fragrance  of  it*  flowers.     When  in  dower  the  plant 
is  destitute  <>i  leaves.     The  whole  plant)  according  to  Raced 
reduced  to  I  powder,  and  then  used  ai  an  ointment     It  ia  in  this 
rerj  useful  in  healing  wounds,  and  taken  internally 

will  i  lagolated  bl 1  or  any  purulent  matt  ra     The  r. 

osefii]  in  aniuatooua  Bwellinga     It  Has  a  hot,  ginger-like  taste. — 
Ainalie.     liozb.     Ill 


,  Kandelia  Rheedii  (11'.  tf  A.)    N.  0.  Baizor 

T.-jt-v  .iikiui.K-l,   M  \i.. 

I  n.s.  kiptk >n. — Shrub ;    leaves  quite   entire,  linear-oblong, 
obtuse,  --3  ehotomous,  4-9  flowered;  inflor 
calyx  tube  campauulatc,  segments  linen: 
many  as  the  Begmenta  of  the  calyx,  membranaceous,  cleft  to 
below  tlic  middle  into  numerous  capillary  Begmenta;    fruit 
oblong,  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  calyx  ;  germinating  en 
Bubulate-clavate,  acute;    flowers  largish,  white  and  green. — 
if.  a-  A   Prod.  i.  311.—  Wight  Hi  i.  39.— Bhizoj  odel, 

Linn. — : Hheedt,  vi  I.  85. Malabar.     Sunderbunds.     Di 

on  I  loromandel  coast. 

M m    r.-i  -.  -  Thu  men  on  the 

liaek  mtan  in  Txan ai The 

lung  | -. ■  j .[ ..  i-  .i r !•  1  rnse-watat  ifl  a  fur  diabi-ti  n.—(It/ii 

aba  oaad  for  tanning  purj  ochin. — Pert,  ubs. 

(350)  Kydia  calycina  (Unci.)     N.  ".  Bi 

i>i:::' imitimn. — Tree;  leavee  alternate,  5-nerved,  somewhat 
5-lobed;     calyx    caxapanulate ;    capsule    3-valved,  3-cel 
ect   cells  l-seeded,  involucels  of  fertile   flowers  usually 
1 i  il,  longei  than  the  pathulate,  en!  with 

tin'  imit ;  Blaments  united  their  whol 
style  elongated,  stigmas  projecting;  male  involno 

ban  the  calyx,  lanceolate,  blunt;  Blaments  united 
n  bout  hit  If  tlicii  length,  live  above;  petals  in  both  obliq 
H>rdat6,clawed,emarginate,ciliate;  Sowers  white  or  pale  yell 
lab.     /•'/.  tea-    II'  vd.  i.  70.— i&«&  Cor.  lii.  I. 

I    I  iii.  180.—  Wuii-i  '880. — 

of  the  i  Mysore.     Slopes  of  the 

■•.     Tli.   ; 

tli-  i 
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(357)  Lablab  vulgaris  (Savi.)     X,  0.  LeocminosjK. 
Chota-tbn,  Hind.      Bun-shim,  Bend.     AnHpa-auoomooloo.  Tel.    Av.in-i.  Mut- 

PTIOK. — Tw  i  ring;  leaves  pinnately  trifoliolate ;  leaflets 
entire;  racemes  axillary,  elongated]  pedicels  short;  corolla 
papilionaceous;  calyx  bi-bracteolate,  oampanolate,  tubular 
4-cleft ;  legume  broadly  scimitar-shaped,  gibbous  below  the 
apex,  and  ending  abruptly  in  a  straight  or  recurved  cuspidate 
point;  seeds  longitudinally  oval,  of  various  colours;  dowers 
red,  purple,  or  white.  FL  Nov.— Feb.— IF.  A  A.  Prod,  L  250. 
Wight  Icon.  t.  67-20S.— -Roe*.  Fl.  In,/,  iii.  305.— Dolichoa 
lablab,  Linn. Peninsula.     Bengal     Cultivated. 

Economic  Uses. — There  are  several  varieties  differing  in  the  colour 
■  ■(Is  and  forma  of  theii  lagru  ■  of  which  are  culti- 

vated, aud  others  an  not  Of  one  variety  which  is  cultivated  on 
the  Coromandrl  coast,  Koxburgh  states  that  it  will  yield  in  B  good 
soil  about  forty-fold.  The  suds  bear  a  low  price  comparatively, 
and  are  much  eaten  by  tlio  pooler  classes,  particularly  when  rice  is 
They  arc   not   palatable,  liut  are   reckoned  wholesome  sub- 

ial  food.  Cattle  are  fed  with  the  seeds,  and  greedily  eat  the 
straw.     Another  variety,  which  has  white  flowers,  is  cultivated   in 

•us  and  supported  on  poles,  often  forming  arbours  about  the 
doors  of  native  houses.  The  pods  are  eaten,  but  not  the  seeds.  The 
pulse  of  tic  best  kind  is  imported  from  Madras  to  Ceylon. — (Roxb.) 
The  different  kinds  an  distinguished  by  the  colours  of  their  flowers, 
whicl  ai  white  to  red  and  purple? and  by  the  size  and  shape 

of  the  pods,  which  exhibit  e\  ■  e  of  curvature,  one  kind  being 

designated  as  the  BufJuutk  (tiger's  claw),  from  its  rounded  Conn. 
The   same  divel  o  the 

j  specific  varieties,  en  i  ren  species,  which  after  .ill  may  well  he 
reduced  to  the  present  form  of  Lablab. — 11".  Elliott. 


i  Lagenaria  vulgaris  (Ser.)    N.  0.  Cucorbit.v 

Wliii,.  Pumpkin,   Bottle-goaid,   Eno.     Hmicakiuldoo,  DOX.    ShoraKai.  Tam. 
Mac     Lavoo.  BKHO,     Anapa-kai.  Ti  I.. 

i:irnoN. — Stem  climbing  softly  pubescent;  calyx  cam- 

I      ■ 


"i;-Ti:.i:\u  \ 


panulate ;  petals  rising  from  within  the  margin  of  the  calyx  ; 
tendrils  8-4  >  Left  ;  Leaves  cordate,  nearly  entire  or  lobed,  i 
obtuse,  or  somewhat  acute,  glaucous;  flowers  fascicled,  white; 
petals  very  pateni  ;  frail   pubescent,  at  length  nearly  glabrous 
and  very  smooth;  Beads  numerous,  fieeh-wl  fruit 

bottle-shaped,  yellow  when  ripe.    FL  July — Sept— 

I  i.  341. — Oucurbita  lagenaria,  Linn,  sp, — Boxb.  VI.  Fad, 
In.  718. — Rhtede,  viii  /.  i.  4,  .">. Cnltival 

M  i. hi'  \i.   I  •  i  --.     'I'll''  pulp  of  iln'  fruit  is 
ii  is  bitter  ami  slightly  purgative,  ami  may  be  used  ass  • 
ilocyhtb     A  '  d  ted  with 

tondioa, 

i  •.    'I  in'  frail  i-  known  as  the  bottle-gourd. 
i  ii  ii.  boiled  with  vinegar,  or  nil  the  shells  with 
and  meat,  thus  making  a  kind  of  pudding  oi  it     In  Jamaica, 
in.iii v  other  places  within  the  tropics,  the  shells  are  n 
water  or  palm-wine,  and  ao  t  itlles.     The  hard  shell,  when 

ed  for  Eaqueara'  bottles,  and  .i  vnrietj  of  it  u  I  in 

making  the  stringed  instrnmenl  known 
for  swimming  across  rivers  and  transporting  baggage.     Ti 
land,  the  fleshy  pari  of  which  is  poisonous.-  Royle. 

(359)  Lagerstroemia  microcarpa  (Ii.  II)     N.  O.  I.\ 

Tut. 
DsscHiraoN. — Large  fcreej    leaves  from  elliptic  to  •  ••. 
;i  attenuated  of  acute  a(  the  base,  obtusely  pointed  al  the 
apex,  glabrous  above,  pale  beneath,  often  verj  finely  downy  j 
panicles  axillary  and  terminal,  glabrous  or  boary,  with  mi 
pube  numerous,  white  ;  i  alya  •  bite 

Bide,  villi  boary  pub  Lx  out*  i  than 

others;  i  in  inch  long — Wight    !<■■ 

109. — A  30, Western  B 

the  i 

Ei  A  handsome  tree,  abundant  in  .ill  the 

tb«  Madi 

for   b  Ii   inak 

eonV  i  ii  I'  it  in  the  I  i  w  ill  Boon 

white  ante.-  /■ 

l)  Lagerstroemia  parviflora 

1 1] 
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■m  oblong  ot  ova]  and  obtuse  ta  orate  and  acute*  pale 

beneath  ;  peduncles  axillary,  3-0  [lowered :  calyx  G-cleft,  bi 

Is  6,  flattish,  shortly  unguieulate ;  the  six  outer  stamens 

er  than  the  rest  ;  capsule  oblong,  3-4  celled;  flowers  small, 

white, fragrant    Fl.  May— Time.— IK  &  A.  Prod   i.  -08.— 

Wight  /ru,,.  t.  GO.—lloxb.Fl.  In,/,  ii.  505A- fib*  i.   66. 

;irs.     Courtallum.     Neilgherries.     Bengal. 

•  (c  Uses. — Of  this   largo  tree  there  are  two  varieties,  one 

under  sides  of  the  leaves  downy,  and  the  other  having 

brous.     The  wood  is  very  hard,  and   is   reputed  to  be  an 

[lent  timber.      Ii  is  light  brawn,  doee*grBined,  straight,  and 

used     for    huilding,   boat-timber,    ploughs,    and    axe- 

Fler.  Syb.  /.  SI. 

(361)  Lagerstrcemia  reginse  ( Boa ■/■ .)     Do. 

Kad«li.  Tam.     Adnmlxw,  Mai       ftrtol,  BlKO. 

1 1]  BCRIPTCON. — Tree  ;  petals  G,  orbicular,  waved,  shortly  un- 
guiculate;  leaves  opposite,  entire,  oblong,  glabrous ;  panicles 
terminal ;  calyx  G-cleft, longitudinally  furrowed  and  plaited; 
3-6  valved,  3-6  celled  ;  seeds  numerous;  flowers  purple 
or  rose-coloured.  Fl.  April — July. —  W.  4  A.  Prod.  i.  308. — 
Wight  Icon,  t.  413.— Bto&.  Cor.  i.  t.  65.—Rheedr,  iv.  t.  20-21. 
—Stdd.Flor.9yh   '    29,     -Cizcaf*.     Gonrtallura.    Travan- 

iHOMIC  I'ses. — This  is  without  exception,  when  in  blossom, 
one  of  the  most  showy  trees  of  the  Indian  forests.  It  is  now  com- 
monly cultivated  La  gardens  on  the  western  ooaat,  where  the  n 
damp  'Innate  is  most  suitable  for  its  growth,  and  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  rich  rose-coloured  blossoms.  In  the  forests  near  the 
hanks  of  rivers  it  grows  to  an  enormous  sire,  some  having  purple 
Bowers,  Bad  forming  a  most  beautiful  and  striking  appearance.  The 
timber  is  reddish,  tough,  and  very  durable  under  water,  though  it 

der  ground.     It  is  much  used  fur  building  and  b 
In  tl  manufactory  it  is  used  for  light  and 

heavy  field-cheeks,  felloes,  and  cart-naves,  framing  and  boards  of 
ins,  timbers  and  ammunSttoh-boa  hoards.     In  Burmah,  accord- 
-  Dr  Brandis,  it  is  more  in  use   than  any  other  timber  exi 
I  i    there  used  for  a  vast  variety  of  purposes. — />'< 


llcnn»,  Brnml  EgM  rood«nle,  Tam.     Goouuta  Chutoo.  T>  i 


(362)  Lawsonia  alba  (/.',    |     Do. 

i.    Oo« 
iDta-tetaabt, 

rpnoK.-  Shrub,  6-10  I 
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unguiculate,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  obovate, 
spreading  ;  stamens  in  pairs  alternating  with  t lie  petals ;  leaves 
opposite,  oval-lanceolat",  quite  entire,  glabrous ;  Bowers  pan- 
icled  ;  ovary  sessile,  4-celled  ;  capsule  globose,  3-4  celled  ;  > 
numerous ;  flowers  white  or  pale  greenish.  Fl.  Nearly  all  the 
year.— W.  &  A.  Prod,  i  307.— Wight  III./.  04.— L.  spinosa, 

Linn. — L.    liiermis,    Roxb. — Rhecde,   i.    t.    40. Peninsula. 

Bengal 

Mkdical  Uses. — The  powdered  leaves  beaten  up  with  catechu, 
and  made  into  paste,  are  much  used  by  Mohammedan  women  todye 
their  nails  and  skin  a  reddish-orange.     The  colour  will  last  for  tl 
or  door  weeks  before  requiring  renewal.     The  plant  is  supposed  to 
.  ■dner.iry  and  astringent  properties.     The  flowers  have  u 
strong  smell,   from   which,  as  well  as  from   the   leaves  and  young 
shoots,  tin'  n.it i \  ■  -  prepare  a  land  of  extract  which  they  reckon 
t'ul  in  leprosy.     The  leaves  are  also  used  externally  applied  in  cut- 
aneous afl&ctiona      In  Barbarv  the  natives  use  them  for  stainin 
tail  and  mane  of  their  bones  red.     The  plant  is  often  employed  tot 
making  garden  hedges.     The  old  plants  become  somewhat  tli 
but  the  species  oalli  -.  says  ttoxburgh,  is  nothing  more,  pro 

bahly,  than  the  same  plant  growing  in  a  dry  sterile  soil,  the  branch- 
lets  becoming  then  short  and   rigid,  with   sharp  thorny  points. — 

Ailish'i;        Rozb, 

t)  Lebidleropsis  orbiculata  {3! idler).     N.  O.  Eui-horbuc&k. 
fir.  Collins. 

WO  U  \V,i.|i;ii  m.iriim.  TaM. 

Description. — Tree;  leaves  elliptic   or  obovate,  round -ob- 
tuse, obtuse  or  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  pubescent  oa  tin: 
riii  below;  flowera  Bubsosaile,  aoftly  grey  hairy  white;  sepals 
oblong  triangular  ovate  ;  petals  very  minute  glabrous,  in 
hirly  rhomboid  above  .  bbroUB;  seeds  globose.    Fl. 

— March — May. — Die.  Pro  Inytie  oollim, 

. —  I'.ridelia  eollina.  Hook  cl  Am.    I  111. — 

c.  patnla  et  retnaa,  Wail. Oiroars.    Ori.ssa.    Coucans. 

wood  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  ! 
duralile,  uiueli  used  in  l.'.iiaiiiu niidiy  and  the  Northern  Cuxan    The 
01  enter  cuist  of  the  capsule*  is  .-mid  to  be  very  poisonous. — 

i  Leea  macrophylla  {Rn.eh.)     N   0,  Vhace*. 
I  ;    stems  ane 


LEI  CAS  -J.IM" 

simple,  stalked,  dentato-earrate,  broad-cordate  or  lobed,  pos- 
terior lobes  overlapping  each  other;  calyx  5-cleft;  petals  5; 
cymes  brichotomons,  terminal ;  Bowers  numerous,  Bmall,  white  j 
berries  depressed,  obscurely  6  or  more  lobed,  when  ripe  black 
and  succulent.  Fl.  June — Ati.y. — ■, Boxb.  Fl.  I  ml.  i.  653. — 
Wight  Icon.  11164 Bengal     Both  Concans.    Falghaut. 

Ujbdh  ul  (Taw. — Tlie  root  is  astringent  mid  tntirflaginoos,  and  is 
a  reputed  remedy  fur  ringworm. — Boxb,    J.  Orah. 

(3G.r>)  Leucas  linifolia  {Sprmg).    JT.  0.  L&BU 

1 'i-acRlPTiON. —  Herbaceous,  erect,  slightly  pubescent  or 
tomentose;  leaves  oblong-linear,  entire  or  remotely  serrated  ; 
verticils  dense,  subequal,  many-flowered  ;  bracts  linear,  hoary  ; 
calyx  elongated  above,  mouth  very  ol>li.|u«'.  lower  teeth  very 
short,  upper  longest;  flowers  white.  Fl.  Deo, — Jan.— Deo. 
i.  xii.  533. — 1'hlomis  zeylanica,  Roxb.  Jacq.  Ic.  rar.  i.  t  111. 
Bengal.     Peninsula. 

Mime \i.  I.'sks. — The  Cinghalese  attribute  miraculous  curative 
powers  i"  this  plant  The  leaves  ore  bruised,  and  a  teaapoouful  of 
tin'  juice  given,  which  is  siuill'ed  n ] >  by  the  uo.-.i.rila,  and  used  by  the 
ree  in  the  North- West  Provisoes  as  a  remedy  in  snako-bitee, 
Tho  fresh  juice  is  also  employed  m  headache  uid  oolds, — [Long, 
I  nil.  Plant*  of  Bengal.)  The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  L.  aepera  is 
applied  successfully  hi  psora  and  other  chronic  eruptions. — Phartn, 

Of  111-: 

(360)  Llmonia  acidissima  (Linn.)    N,  0.  Aurantiaue*. 
Tsjcru  Caat-naregain,  M  1 1 . 
Description. — Shrub,  6-10  feet;  leaves  piuuate,  with  2-3 
pain  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one  ;  leaflets  oblong,  retuse,  cren- 
;    spines  solitary;  petioles  broadly-winged  j  llowers  cor- 
ymbose; corymbs  ombellifonn,  2-3  together  from  the  axils  of 
the  fallen  leaves;  petals  4;  fruit  globose,  size  of  a  mil: 
yellowish,  hut  red  when  perfectly  ripe  j  Bowers  Bmall,  white, 
fragrant.     FL  March — May. —  II'.  &A.  Prod,  i.  92. —  1.  erenu- 

Roxb.   Cor.    i.   80. —  I  iv.   t.   14 Coromaudel. 

Malabar.     Ilurdwar.     Assam. 

M;oiow,  UsHl — The  pulp  of  this  fruit  is  tlcsh-coloured,  is  vary 

mid.  and  is  used  by  the  inhal  instead  of  Boap,     The 

are  good  in  epilepsy.     The  root  is  purgative,  .  and 


1.1M  M. 

used  in  colic  pains.     The  dried  fruits  arc  tonic,  and  said  to  i 
contagious  air  from  small-pox,  malignant  and  pestilential  E 
considered  an  excellent  antidote  to  various  poiBons,  on  winch  account 
they  are  much  sought  I  by  the  Aral'.-  and  other  mer- 

chants on  the  western  coast,  where  they  form  an  article  of  i 
—  Gibson,     ffli 


(367)  Linum  usitatissimum  {Linn.)    N.  0.  Linage*. 
Common  Flax,  E.so.    Alleevoray,  Tam.     Musiiia,  Base 

Description. — Annual,   erect,   glabrous  ; 
eolate  or  linear,  acute,  entire ;  panicles  corj  d 
ovate,  acute  or  mucronate,  with  scarious  or  membraum 
;ins;  petals  slightly  crenated,  tin ve  times  larger  than 
calyx  ;  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals,  having  their  Bla- 
ments  united  together  near  their   basis;    capsule   roundish, 
pointed  at  the  apex,  S-celled,  each  oeQ  divided  into  two  parti- 
tions, oontainlng  a  single  seed;  seeds  oval,  smooth,  brown  or 
white,  mucilaginous  outside]  with  oily  and  farinaceous  kernels  ; 
Bowers  blue.    Ft.  Dec— Feb.— W,  &  A.Prod.1  134.— R 
/'/   Tnd.  ii.  100. Neilgherries.     Cultivated  iu  NorU 

India. 

Medical  Uses. — An  oil  ia  expressed  from  withont  i 

As  the  oil  made  in  India  has  not  the  full  drying  properties  of  (hat 
prepared  iu  Europe,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  seeds  is  im] 
This  arises  from  the  Indian  seeds  being  mixed  with  those  "I 
tard,   with  which    tli' y   arc  grown,   the   mixture  deterioi 
quality  of  the  oil    Iheoil-oalu  nude  Erom  the  seeds  after  ti 
pression  of  tin-  oil  is  vary  fattening  food  for  cattle,     Linseed  mi 
the  cake  coarsely  pulvi  I   for  ma!  Ilient 

I'.iul:  tropoan  practitiom  re  in  this  country 

ole  demul  a,  and  is  useful  is  diorr! 

..;.     A  .1.  f  the 

Hi nt  enema  in  abrasion  of  the  n 
meal  of  i:  -   used   for  cataplasms  ;   the  i 

has  been  a 
scald  ne  of  the  ehiei 

and  inks;  by  boiling  with  litharge  its  di  saxe 

■   improved.     The  i  ds  which 

for  oil  are  boiled  and  made  into  a  flax-seed  j''l!.\. 

I  5th  of  mueili 
The  fotmi  i  the  ski 

Infutiofl  or  decoction,  the  latter  bj  ondt. 
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n. — Thenatn  inknown, 

idered  m  indigenous  to  <  lent  from 

whence   11  .  at    well  ai  t"  the  surrounding 

ital  i at)  ii  baa  been  cultivated  in  India, 

h,  etrangi  me;  whereas  in  Europe  it  ia 

of  it-  fibred.     The  beat   il  -  from 

o,  and  of  from  Ireland,  where  it  baa  been 

Much  attention  I  been 

ted  to  the  sowing  of  the  flax-plant  in  India  I  !  the 

hitherto  made  hen  nol  in 

met  wil ii  i  anticipated,  yel  then 

ibt  thai  when  the  canaee  of  the  failure  are 

will  d,  iiinl  the  apparent  difficulties  overcome,  that   flax 

will  I"  aa  profitably  cultivated  on  the  continent  of  tndi*  aa  ii  is  in 

opean  cultivators  niust  eventually  Bnperaedo  the 

betinatepr  the  introduction  oi  i  i fatal 

tnent  at  their  bands, 

ly  in  plant  fur  the  seeds  alone,  they  geneiv 
itter  «iili  othei  crops,  usually  mustard, a system  which 
could  in.ii  be  in  when  the  object  ia  tor  fibres.     A: 

i porta  of  India  where  Box  haa  beet  succeeded  maybe  men- 
tioned the  Baugor  and  Nerbudda  territorie  .  B  rd  i  in  and  Jubbul- 

lu  tin'  i  ■■  Sally  the  rich  s.iil  and  temp 

olinu  ■  'in  ibli  tot  ii  i  growth.    In  tl  b  also 

iltivation  baa  been  attended  with  1 1  •  •  -  meet  successful  reeulta,  as 
from  the  report   of  Dr  Jamieaon,  who  aayai  "  Par 

I  haw  1 ii  cultivating  il  ix  ■  :1  aeale,  from  Beads  pro- 

i  from  Russia,  and  its  fibres  have  l d  pronounced  by  pa 

in  i  '.ili-iii  ■  Brior  description.     There  is  nothing  to  pre- 

both  flax  and  hemp  on  a  vast  scale. 
In  tin.'  Punjaub  thousands  of  aerea  are  available;  and  from  the 
mean  ith   Das  and  hemp,  this  part  of  India  will 

able  ii mpete  wiili  othei  countries."     in  fell 

Lency  it  baa  been  grown  with  the  best    reeulta  on   the  Neil- 

iroy  Hills,  neai  Salem  ;  and  it  would  probably 

ed  equally  well  when  vei  the  temperature  i.-  low,  accompanied 

with  iblo  moisture  in  tin' atmos|iiii'ii'.     The  i-lmt'  n-n.-nii  nf 

owing  tn  tin'  want 

of   BUfflcieilt    moisture    after    tin'    *-• — : 1 1  i  hi    of    tin'    nuns   iluriiiL' 

growth  of  the  plant.     I  ri  the  Bombay  Preeidenoy  ii  haa  been  grown 

for  tin'  s Is  alone     In  India  tlio  time  of  sowing  Ea  the  autumn. 

The  soil  ahould   be  of  that  character  whioh  retains  Ete  moisture, 
though  ii"t  in  an  exec-  H  not  rioh,  manure  mm 

amply  supplied,  and  the  planl  kept  free  from  all  weeds.     Thi 

procurable  ahould  bi  i,  of  which  the  I  hitch  and  American 

■I-  for  this  country.     I  'i   Roxburgh  was  the  first 
ipted  the  i  oltivation  of  flax  in  India.     In  the  early  pa 
this  century  he  had  mental  (aim  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


•j  so 
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Calcutta     Since  his  day  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place, 
ting  from  extended  observation  and  experience,  have  of  course 
been  very  gr  it.  and  specimens  of  Bex  which  have  been  seal  I 
utta  to  the  Uuited  Kingdom   have  been  valued  at  rates  vai 
from  J6S0  to  £60  a-ton. 

The  following  information  on  the  mode  of  the  culture  of  flax  in 
India   ii  from  a  report  made  by   Mr  Denreef,  a  Bel 

1 1 rni.-i .  whose  practical  experience  in  (Ida  country  enabled  him  to 
be  a  comet  judge,  aud  whoso  report  is  printed  entire  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Bociety  of  Bengal    Such  portioi 

by  ii verflowing  of  the  Ganges,  "r  which 

fresh  and  rich,  are  the  best  adapted  tor  the  cultivation  of  Sax 
After  the  earth  has  been  turned  up  twice  or  thrice  with  the  Indian 
:  be  rolled;  tx  bout  the  aid  of  the  roller  the 

clods  cannot  be  reduced,  and  the  land  rendered  fine  enough  to 
re  the  seed.  The  employment  of  the  roller,  both  before  and 
after  Bowing,  hardens  the  Burfaee  of  the  earth,  by  which  th< 
of  the  soil  is  better  preserved,  and  more  eheltereu  bom  the  beat  of 
the  sun.  About  and  near  Calcutta,  where  manure  can  be  obt.< 
in  gnat  abundance  foi  the  trouble  of  collecting  it,  Has  may  be  pro- 
dnoed  of  ai  good  a  quality  as  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Mai  the  mainspring  of  cultivation.     It  would  certain]] 

the  better,  ii  the  earth  he  well  manured,  to  sow  first  of  all  either 
Sunn  (Indian   hemp),  or  hemp,  or  rice,  or  any  other  rail 
crop  ;  and  when  this  has  been  reaped,  then  to  bow  the  flax.     The 
tillage  of  the   land  by  means  of  the  spade  (mamoty)  used  by 
natives  (a  method  which  is  far  preferable  to  the  labour  of  the  plough), 
with  a  little   manure  and   watering  at  proper  seasons,  will 
double  the  produce  obtainable  from  land  tilled  without  manure  and 
lion. 
The  proper  time  to  sow  the  flax  in  India  is  from  the  beginnirj 
i  Ictober  until  the  20th  of  Jfo  i  i  he 

BOlL      The  culture  must  lie  | 

the  soil.     Theflai  which  I  have  sown  in  November  was  generally 
much  finer  and  much  longer  than  that  -own  in  the  former  month, 
which  1  attributed  to  the  great)  t  fall  of  dew  during  the  time  it  was 
The  onai  >untry  seed  required  to  the  Bengal  b 

mallei  and  produces  lug  I  bould  b« 

■    productive  in  flax,  bat,  owing  to  tho 
t' 'inli  rness  of  it  be  dressed  much  more  ee 

The  flax  must  be  polled  up  by  the  roots  before  itiari] 

if  fusibility.     This  is  ea  n  by 

the  lower  part  of  the  stalk.-  becoming  yellow  ;  the  I 
Eng  '■:  fleeted  during  the  which  mi  | 

fixed  accoi  Bmperatare;  say,  in  December  at 

in  .1.1-:  and  lees  time  during  :  lie  hot 
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panted,  and  then  the  slalks  alto  loosely  bound  in  small  sheaves, 
in  the  wbm  way  as  the  Burnt.     The  Indiana  andentand  thiBbuaineee 
will.  hot  in    taking  tin1  ll. ix  out  of  the  water  it  should  be 
bundled  softly  and  with  .  OB  account  of  the  tenderness  of 

its  fibres.      When  it  is  newly  taken  out,  it  should  be  left  on  the  side 
of  tbe  steeping-pit  for  four  hours,  ox  until  the  draining  of  its  fl 
has  ceased.     It  is  then  spread  oat  with  the  root  ends  even  turned 

.  and  when  dry  it  is  lit  lor  dressing  nr  to  be  stapled. 
In  save  the  seed,  the  capsules,  aftex  they  are  separated  from  tbo 
stalks,  should  be  put  in  heaps  to  ferment  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours,  and  then  dried  slowly  in  the  sun  to  acquire  their  ripeness. 

When  (lax  is  cultivated  for  the  seed  alone,  the  country  (lax  should 
be  preferred.  Six  seers  per  beega  are  sufficient  for  the  sowing.  It 
should  be  sown  very  early  in  October,  and  taken  op,  a  little  before 
perfect  ripeness,  by  its  roots,  separately,  when  it  is  mixed  with 
mustard  seeds:  the  (lax  seed,  being  intended  for  the  purpose  of  div- 
ing oil,  is  greatly  injured  by  being  mixed  with  mustard  seed,  by 
which  mixture  its  drying  qualities  are  much  deteriorated. 

The  oil  which  is  procured  from  the  .  •  ><l-,  and  known  as  Linseed 
oil,  is  obtained  in  two  ways — either  cold  drawn,  when  it  is  of  a  pale 

a,  or  by  the  application  of  heat  at  t  temperatare  of  not  less  than 
200°.  This  latter  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  or  brownish  colour,  and  is 
disagreeable  in  its  odour.  One  bushel  of  East  Indian  seeds  will 
yield  14J  lb.  of  oil  ;  of  English  seeds,  from  10  to  12  lb  Nearly 
100,000  quarters  of  seeds  are  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  sake  of  the  of!  they  contain.  Great  quantities  are  also  .-hipped 
from  Bombay,  where  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds 
The  export  of  linseed  from  Bombay,  says  Dr  Boyle,  is  now 
estimated  at  an  annual  value  of  four  lacs  of  rupees. — Bitnmondt, 
Aiiuslie.     Liinlh  ij. 

(368)  Lobelia  nicotianoefolia  (Hnjne).    N.  O.  Loueluoes. 

Dawn],  Drouul,  Boke-nul,  M.Mlli. 

I '  ascription. — Stem  erect ;  leaves  subsessile,  oblong,  lanceo- 
late, denticulate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  acuminated  ;  racemes 
many-flowered;  bracts  leafy  ;  pedicels  slightly  longer  than  the 
bract,  bibracteolati  in  the  middle;  sepals  lanceolate  serrated; 
corolla  pubescent,  lateral  lobes  long-linear,  centre  ones  lanceo- 
late ;  two  lower  anthers  panicillate  at  the  apex  ;  flowers  purple. 
—Dee.  Prod  vii  8&L— : Drury  llundb.  ii.  109.—  Wight  Illvstr. 
t.  135. Neilgherries.     Canara. 

Medical  1".-.  eeds  of  this  plant,  which  is  found  on  the 

mountain-ranges  of  the  Peninsula  and  Ceylon,  are  extremely  acrid. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  by  the  natives  as  an  antispasmodic. 

-      Vh  :       I'm. 
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(3G9)  Luffa  acutangula  (Iiozb.)    N.  0.  Cucurbitack*. 

Torooi,   Hind.    Jliin  Ilcerkai,  Tel.    l'eechenggali,  Mai 

kai,  Till. 

Dbscbiption, — Climbing;  sterna  glabrous;  leaves  5-angled 
or  5-lobcd  ;  a  mes  long  peduncled  :  stamens  i 

incuts  nf  the  female  flou  red  with  glands; 

froit(aboul  l  Goof  longand  2-3  thick)  olavate,  ol 

oc  shortly  pointed  smooth,  10-augled,  the 

and  smooth;  seeds  (black    irregularly  pitted,  2-lobed  at  the 

:  flowers  large,  yellow.    F 
A.  Prod.  i.  3  >h.   Fi.  tnd,   ni.  713.— Cuoumis  b 

ilua,  Linn.— I  aLt  7. Peninsula.     Sedges  and 

waste  lauds.    Cultivated. 

\  .m;i    l'-rs. — The  balf-gnrirn  frail  Ea  one  of  ii. 

in    India.     The   nit  i  v  s   aw   ii   much  in  their  cur 
Peeled,  boiled,  and  dressed  with  batter,  pepper,  and  .-.dt, 
inferior  to  boiled  peas. — /. 

(370)  Luffa  amara  (Xacb.)     Do. 

K.tuI.:.  Hind.     Bandi 

i'    CBiPTiojf. — Climbing;    stems  Blender;    lea'  little 

CDundish-oarjdate,  slight!)  B-7  lulled  ,  oalyx  5-toothed; 
petal  net;  male  racemes  long peduncled ;  frui 

tapering  towards  each  end,  acutely  tO-angled;  seeds  blackish 

rated  minute  black  dot 
2-lobed  at  the  base ;  Bowei                    iw.     /•'/.  Aug. — Oet. — 
ir.  is  A.  Prod.  i.  843.— For/,.  Ft.  Tnd.  iii  715. Peninsula 

Miaow                Chu    is  bitter  to  at.     The   frai 

and  the  juico  of  th<  I  fruit 

is  a]i]ilii-d  by  the  a  headache, 
seeds 

T)r  Green  states  thai  the  plant  i-  nol 

hut  ■  t'lMin  one 

to  two  Said  ounces  three  or  if  the 

pint  "f  b  r,     <  lombined 
and  ii  osefal  in  droj 

tundra  is  edible.     In  U 
i«d8  are 

omoti 
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(371)  Lomnitzera.  racemosa  (Willd.)    N.  0.  Combretacri. 

Kada  Kandel,  Mai,. 

Description. — Tree;  calyx  5 -cleft;  segments  rounded; 
petals  5,  acute,  inserted  on  the  calyx  and  longer  than  it ;  leaves 
alternate,  cuneate-obovate,  alternated  at  the  base  into  a  short 
petiole,  glabrous,  thick  and  somewhat  fleshy ;  spikes  axillary, 
5  stamens  longer  than  the  other  alternating  ones,  and  about  the 
length  of  the  petals ;  drupe  clove-shaped,  ovate-oblong,  bluntly 
angled,  crowned  with  the  calyx ;  nut  liuear-oblong  angled,  1- 
seeded ;  flowers  small  white. —  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  316. — Petaloma 
alternifolia,  Roxb. — Bruguiera  Madagascariensis,  Dec. — RJieede, 

vi.  t.  37. Salt-marshes  in  the  S.  provinces  and  Malabar. 

S.  Concans.     Sunderbunds. 

Economio  Uses. — The  timber  is  very  strong  and  durable,  and  is 
used  as  fuel  in  Calcutta,  where  it  is  brought  in  great  quantities  from 
the  Sunderbunds.  It  grows  in  the  backwater  in  Cochin  among 
species  of  Rhizophora. — Boxb.      Wight. 
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(372)  Maba  buxifolia  (Pcrs.)  N.  0.  Effl  SJJ 
Enunballa,  Tam.  I'iih.iimii,  Tel. 
Description. — Shrub  or  small  tree]  leaves  alternate,  oval, 
'■lit  ire,  smooth  ;  male  Bowers  axillary  in  the  lower  le 
S-fold,  sessile,  white;  calyx  3-cleft;  corolla  3-cleft,  hairy; 
stamens  6,  short,  inserted  round  a  Bemi-globot 
female  flowers  axillary,  sessile,  white  or  yellowish,  very  small; 
style  1;  berry  round,  smooth,  pulpy,  size  of  a  pea;  Beeds  2, 
Hat  on  one  side.  Ft.  March— June. —  Wight  Toon,  t.  763. — 
lerreola  buxifolia,  Roxb.  Cor.  i.  t.  45. Circar  Mountains. 

Eoomomio  Uses. — The  berries  ure  edible,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
The  wood  is  dark-coloured,  very  hard  and  durable,  and  useful  for 

various  economical  purposes. —  Rosh. 

(373)  Macaranga  Indica  (/?.  W.)    N.  O.  KothobBUQM. 

Viitt.'illi iiiimray,  Tam.     PutU-tluuiiiua,  Mai_ 

Description.—  'eaves  stipuled,  peltate;   stipules 

paired,  broad-ovate,  cuspidate  ;  male  flowers  panicled.  -;lome- 
rate ;  bracts  pvtiulcd,  glandnlose;  calyx  3-parlcd,  pubescent; 
stamens  6-8;   female   panicles  axillary;   flower  y  or 

paired,  pedicelled,  bracteate;  style  1;  ovary   l-celled;  i 
4-parted;  capsule  covere<l  with  resinous  points,  flowers  gl 

iab,    Fl  Dec.— Jan.— Wight  Icon.  t.  1883. Neilghen 

Travancore. 

Economic  Uses.  —  A   gammy  substance  exudes   from    the   sot 
brandies  and  base  of  the  petioles,     It  is  of  a  light  crimson  colour, 
and  hai  been  used  for  taking  bun 
[ions.    When  the  gum  is  pore  and  carefully  pn  pared  the  inrprMsione 

-  sharp  as  l host;  of  sulphur  without  it«  bntUeness. 
*tanco  is  vry  little  known.     The  .'/.  toiatni  I  und 

and  S  similar  from  both 

afford  a  good  manure  foi  are  much  a  sd  for 

ill  if  plai 

are  large,  em irii  the  soil. — 
Jmrg  Rep.  Mad   I 
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(374)  Mallotus  Philippensis  (Mu!l<r).    Do. 

,i.i^iin.l:i,   Tbl.      Kamul,    Hind. 


Description*. — Small  tree  or  under-shrub ;  younger  branch- 
lets,  petioles,  and  inflorescences  rusty  -  toinentose  ;  leaves 
rhomb-ovate,  acuminate,  acute  at  the  base,  entire  or  slightly 
toothed,  clothed  with  scarlet  tomentum  beneath,  glabrous 
above ;  spikes  of  either  sex  axillary  and  terminal,  rusly- 
tomentose;  male  bracts  8-flowered,  female  1-flowered;  bracts 
triangular-ovate,  acute ;  segments  of  the  female  calyx  ovate- 
l&nceolate;  stamens  12-15;  ovary  densely  scarlet;  capsules 
slightly  3-coniered,  globose,  covered  with  scarlet  dust.     Bee. 

/'/•(»/.  xv.  s.  2,  p.  980. — Rottlera  tinctoria,  Soxb. Common 

almost  everywhere. 

MjOMOSX  I'ses. — The  mealy  powder  covering  tin-  capsules  yields 
a  dye  called  K'tmibi  dye,  which  is  used  as  a  vermifuge,  and  whoso 
action,  according  to  Dr  Royle,  depends  on  the  minute  stellate  hairs 
found  in  the  powder.  Kamila  is  the  powder  rubbed  off  the  capsules, 
and  whieh  is  also  found,  though  in  smaller  quantities,  on  the  leaves 
and  stalks  of  the  plant.  The  powder  is  of  a  rich  red  colour,  and  has 
a  heavy  odour. 

1'.'  oNOMic  Uses. — The  dye  is  used  all  over  Tndia,  esi>ecially  for 
silk,  to  which  it  imparts  ■  line  yellow  colour.  It  is  rarely  used  for 
cotton  When  the  capsules  are  ripe  in  February  01  Much  they  are 
gathered;  the  red  powder  is  oarefolly  broahed  off  and  collected  fin 
sale,  no  preparation  being  necessary.  This  substance  is  scarcely 
acted  mi  by  water,  and  lias  no  particular  taste.  To  spirit  it  gives  a 
ri<-li  deep  orange,  inclining  to  red.  Neither  spirit  nor  alkaline  solu- 
tion dissolves  it,  for  the  minute  grains  of  powdei  arc  seen  adhering 
In  the  sides  of  the  vessels  if  shaken,  about  the  size  of  small  grains  of 
sand.  Alum  added  to  the  alkaline  infusion  renders  the  colour  more 
hri^ht  and  permanent.  The  Hindoo  silk-dyers  uso  tho  following 
method  : — Four  parts  of  powder,  one  of  powdered  alum,  two  of  salts 
of  soda  (sold  in  the  bazaars),  rubbed  well  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  of  sesamum.  When  well  mixed  it  is  boiled  in  water 
proportionate  to  the  silk  to  he  dyed,  and  kept  boiling  smartly,  accord- 
ing to  the  shade  required,  turning  the  silk  frequently  to  render  the 
colour  uniform.  Of  the  dye  which  is  called  Oupela-Btmg  in  Hin- 
dustanee,  the  jurors  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  reported  as  follows: — 
"  The  tree  is  widely  spread  over  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  large 
supplies  of  tho  dye  might  bo  easily  obtained.  The  colouring  matter 
does  not  require  a  mordant,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  mix  it  with 
water  containing  about  half  its  weigh!  of  carbonate  of  soda.  On  silk 
the  colour  is  a  rich  flame  or  orange  tint  of  great  beauty  and  extreme 
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MAI.VA — MANGIFERA. 


Btahility;"  and  "the  fact  that  thi  i  supplied  by  com) 

contains  bi'twri.-n  "0  ami  d  colourta  tight 

to  induce  the  Bflk-dyera  of  this  country  to  tun  then  attention  to 
it."*— Jivxh.     J  a,  u  Rep.  Mad.  Exhib. 

.  .">)  Malva  rotundifolia  (Linn.)    N.  0.  M * 

Deschiition. — Annual ; 
cordate,  roundish,  shortly  and  obtuse!}  lobed,  crenated  ; 
oles  elongated,  sometimes  with  b  line  of  hairs  on  their  upper 
side;  pedicels  several,  unequal,  axillary,  1-flowered;  brool 

■U  much  wrinkled  middle-Bized,  pale  purple, 
/•/.  Feb.—Maren.— W.  i     I  Prod,  i.  45.— Dee.  Prod.  L 
Peninsula. 

Mi. i']i. w,   l'--r.-. —  Tl:  inous   ami   emollient  le 

used  for  poultices,  and  also  as  an  external  application  in  i 
diseases.    The  nattves  reckon  them  nseful  in  piles,  and  also  in  uli 
tions  of  the  bladder, — Powell  1'imj.  Prod. 


(370)  Mangifera  Indica  (Linn.)    X.  0. 

moil  Ksngo,  Esq.    Am,  Bi.-NO.  niul  Hisn.    Miwnnllch 
Mara-nmruin,  Tam. 

Dbbcriptioit. — Tree;  lean  date,  acumina 

glabrous;  calyx  5-oleft;  petals  5;  panicles  terminal,  much 
branched,  pul  ;  drape  obliquely-oblong  or  Borne- 
whai  reniform ;  ieed  solitary;  iiuv.  [low* 

iah.  Fi.  Jan.— March.— IF,  &  A.  Prod.  i.  170.— Roxb.  Fl. 
ln'l.  i.  641. — Rheede,  Lv,  l.  1,2 1 

M.  the  fniii  in  Ii 

I  aa  :m  anthelmintic.     1  >r  1, 
iL  in  llii-  <li.il  i'  I-  i-  in   dOBH   of  -' 

As   ili"   fruit 
iiiu.-ii  acid  and   turpentine,  it  acts  as  a  diapl 

bdellium.     Burnt  In  the  flami 

l.o  ili  I:   dia- 

•  Foi 


MAN 


es  entirely  in  spirit,  and  parti}1  bo  in  water.  Mixed  with  lime- 
juice  i.r  ■iil,  it  is  u.-iil  .  x  t  •  i  ti:il  1  %  in  scabies  and  eutani  Lions, 
back  of  the  fcra  ci  '1  in  infusion  in  monorrhagia  and 
lencorrhoea;  and  tli  a,  miked  with  while  of  egg  and  a 
little  opium,  is  considered  a  good  specific  on  toe  Malabar  coast  for 
diarrheal  and  dysentery. — Ainalie. 

•The  nfango  is  well  known  ai  the  mosl  delicious 
of  Iii'li.m  fruits.     It.  is  i  ,  and  whan  unripe 

i-  much  oaed  in  tarts,  pr  ad  pickles.   There  are  a  i 

i  ies,  all  more  or  more  Less  havi  irpentinc  flavour,  i  b 

the  heal   kinds  from  it     The  kernels  of  the  aul 

much  aourishment,  but  an  only  nsed  in  tin 
ind  famine,  when  they  are  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  poorer 
•-.    In  the  |iul|.  df  the  fruit  there  i  am,  and  citric  acid; 

acid  has  also  been  procured  from  the  seed,  and  also  b1 
acid.    Interesting  experiments  o,  bya  French 

ist,  u|»iii  the  process  of  procuring  the  gallic  acid,  which  he 
ed  ini^lit  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  ink  instead  of  galls. 
Win  ■  fruit  la  oat  with  a  knife,  a  blue  stain  is  seen  on  the 

blade,  which   is  due  to  the  presence  of  gallic  acid.     The  timl 
soft,  of  ii  dull-grey  colour,  porous,  Boon  decaying  if  exposed  to  wet, 
hut   useful  for  common  purposes.      In  large  old  trees  the  wood 
acquires  .i  light  ch  iui  towards  the  centre  of  the  trunk  and 

:  branches,  and  is  then  lend,  close-grained  and  somewhat  dur- 
able. The  Man^n-tree  is  best  propagated  by  grafting,  though  it  will 
ily  grow  bom  seeds.  In  the  latter  case  the  seed  must  bo  sown 
t  it  la  taken  from  the  fruit,  bnl  the  produce  is  bo  inferior 
th.it  it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  it.  The  wood, 
burnt  with  sandal-wood,  is  one  of  those  used  by  the  Hindoos  for 
burning  i  koned  sacred   for  this  purpose.      The 

natives  ii.-e  the  leaves  as  tooth'brashes,  and  the  -talks  instead  of 
I   for  chewing:  powdered  and  calcined,  lies  employ  the  latter 
also  i"  tal  Jum,!.  of  -I-.  8 


(377)  Manisuris  granulans  (Linn.)     N.  0.  QBlimricXA. 

DssCBTPTtov. — Height   1-2  feet;  culm  very  resinous,  sub- 

b,  hairy;  Bpikes  terminal  and  axillary,  several  together,  1 

inch  in  length;  leaves,  num  ry  hairy, stiff, sharp;  rachia 

jointed,  much  waved;  flowers  male  and  hermaphrodite,  4-10 

lach  sort.     Fl.  Out— Dec— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L  352,— Cor.  ii. 

l  li  phorus  gi'.iiiiiimis,  Beam. Peninsula.    Behar, 

Minn  w.  (Tubs.—  'I'lii.  plant  is  medicinal,  and  is  adminisl 
ally,  in  conjunction  with  sweet-oil,  in  cases  and  liver- 

complainta;- 
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(37S)  Maranta  dichotoma  (Wall.)    N.  0.  U  bjl 

KooktO-pttM,  I'nttee  pot™  or  Madarpat. 

Description. — Stems  straight,  3-C  feet,  very  smooth  polished; 
branches  numerous,  dichotomous,  spreading,  jointed  at  every 
division;    leaves  alternate,   petioled,   ovate-cordate,   amooth, 
entire,  acute,  with  fine  parallel  veins;   petioles  sheathi 
racemes  terminal,  usually  solitary,  jointed,  a  little  fJexu 
flowers  in  pairs  on  a  commou  pedicel,  from  the  alternate  joints 
of  the  raohis;  calyx  3-leaved;  border  of  corolla  double, 
terior  of  3  equal,  recurved   segments,  interior  of  5  unequal 
ones  far  extending  above  the  rest;  flowers  large,  white.     FL 
April — May. — Roaib,   Fl.   I  ml.  i.   2. — Phrynium  dichotonmin, 
Roxb. Coromaiidel.     Bengal 

Economic  Uses. — The  sj .1  it  stems  are  very  tough,  and  bom  then 
are  made  tho  Calcutta  mat-,  railed  SUairpati,  which  signifies  a  coo] 
mat.     The  atoms  are  4  feet  long,  thin  as  Inning  and  stii.it>  d 

in  the  inside. — CoUbrooke  In.  At.  Ret.     Boxb. 


(379)  Marsdenia  tenacissima  (R.  IC.)     >,".  0.  Asci.epiaoka 

DSBOBTPTIOir. — Twining;  r-iuolla  salver-shaped;  leaves  op- 
poaite,  OOrdate,  acuminate,  tomentose  on  both  bui  |  met 

large;  tegmenta  of  corolla  broad,  obtuse;  Leaflets  of  corona 

broad,  truncate,  nearly  entire  at  the  apex,  or  bifurcate  ;  tin wers 
iish  yelluw.    Fl.  April, —  Wight  Coninb,  p.  41. — h< 
— Asclepiae  tenacissima,  Boccb.  Fl.  1ml    ii    51. — Cor.  iil 

t.  240. HujiuahaL     Chittagong.    My- 

Economic  Usbs. — Tho  bark  of  the  youug  shoots  yields  a  large 
portion  of  beautiful  lino  silky  fibres,  with  which  the  mountaineers 
of  Bsjmaha]  make  their  bowstrings,  on  account  of  their  great  strength 
and  durability.     These  fibres  are  much  stronger  than    1 
even  than  thoae  of  •  Zeylcmiea,     A  line  of  this 

stan'-.-  1481b.  when  dry,  and  3431b.  when  wet     Wi 

oonaiden  this  speciea  not  to  be  a  native  of  the  Penlnsuls, 
specimens  in  the  Madras  berbt 

ary 'a  garden  ;  the  other  (.1.  Bchinata)  was  sent  to    Klein  b 
bui  il  ■>■  •<  the  plant  The  milk  exuding  from  wo 

mail"-   in  lbs  item  thickens  into 

tchouc  "ii  b  in. irks.—  ( .','  xb.     Wight.)     \ 

the  M  tinetoria,  is  cultivated  in  Northern  I 
Silhi  and  aupi 


ra»A — & 
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the  Indigo  on  which  account  it  has  been  recomnu'in l.<l 

cultivation. — Boxb.     Wight, 

(360)  Melanthesa  rhamnoides  (Retz.)     N.  0.  EOT 

la,  Till.     Suruauruiii,  IIlXD. 

Desorotion. — Shrub;    leaves  oval,   rounded  at  tl 

acute  at  Che  abrous;  pedunclea  axillary,  tin;  inferior 

ones   paired,    mile,    appez  ones   solitary,  female,  about    the 

th  of  the  petiole;  fruit  embraced  by  the  short  calyx; 

berriei  globose,  bright  red,  mealy  when  ripe;  flowers  small, 

n-li.     ft,  Nearly  al]  the  year. — Wight  loan.  1 1898. — P. 

[doea, — Boxb.  /■'!.  hid.  iii.  666. Ooromandel  <-oast. 

noil    i"  bs. — 'I'll''  bright-red  fruits  give  this  shrub  a  rather 

'•  appearance.     The  leaves  ore  used   by  Hindoo 

praetttionera  in  dia  unoura,  especially  carbuneles,  applied 

;  with  castor-oil.     In   Behar  the  dried  leaves  are  smoki 
tobacco  when  the  uvula  and  tonsils  are  swollen.     The  bark  of  il»' 
root  mixed  wit  li  long-pepper  and  ginger  is  drunk  as  a  tonic. — Rh 
Wight, 

(381)  Melia  azedarach  {Linn.)     N.  i).  ICsLuau. 

raa  or  Persian  Lilac,  E»a.    M  ",  Tam  .    Taruk.t 

Tax.     Mull.iy  faempoo,  Mai.. 

DkSOEHTION. — Tree,  40  feet;  petals  5,  nearly  glabrous; 
calyx  small,  5-cleft;  stamen  tube  10-cleft;  leaves  altera 
bipinnate,  deciduous;  Leaflets  about  5  together,  obliquely 
ovate-lanceolate,  serrated,  finely  acuminated,  glabrous;  ped- 
uncles axillary,  simple  below,  above  panieled,  branched,  and 
many-flowered  ,  Bowers  smallish,  white  externally,  lilac  at  the 
fragrant;  fruit  size  of  a  cherry,  pale  yellow  when  ripe; 
aut  5-celled ;  caLU  A    Ft.  March. — W.  e%  A.  Prod   L 

117. —  Wight  I'on.t.  L80, Common  in  the  Deccan.     Con- 

cans.     N.  India 

Medical  The  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  is  said  to 

EoisonouK.  d  with  grease,  is  reputed  to  kill  dogs.     This, 

ret,  is  doubtful  The  root,  which  is  nauseous  and  hitter,  is 
used  in  North  America  ax  an  anthelmintic.  A  valuable  oil  is  pro- 
earod  from  them. — (A  Lindley.)     Melia  azedarach  has  been 

const*!  mons  from  the  time  of  Avicenna;  but  it  is  only  in 

larger  bat   it-^  fruit  can   be  considered  u  snob.      Lonreira 

utility  of  azedarach  in  w  I  Blame  states 

19 
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iluii  I  raehla  are  employed  in  Java  m  anthfilmiwWflBi 

I  the   lea  :ind  stomachic, 

and  aha  to  be  injurious  to  insects,  and  employed  with  nn 
again 

1   is   hard    and   handsomely 
marked,  and  might  be  used  for  many  economical  purposes.    The 
has  been  n  i  in  the  south  of  Europe. — Jury  Rep.  Mad. 

ib, 


(882)  Melia  composita  (Willd.)    Do. 

Dk  tree;  young  si ta,  petioles,  and  pan- 

icles verj  pinoaj  about 

3   pair;  leaflets   3-7    pair  to  each  pinnaa,  ovate,  acumii 
l!-:i    inches    long;    panicles    axil 
half  the  length  of  the   leaves;    flowers   aumei 
small,  whitish,  inodorous;  oalyi  and  petals  mealy;   stigma 
h  a  5-pointed  apex;  drupe  ovate,  size  of  a  I 
!  yellowisb  green  when  ripe. —  W.  &A.  I 
117. — Melia    I  Rcccb. —  M.   superba,  do. — Bedd.   Flor. 

t.  12. Malabar     Canara, 

handsome  tree,  with  smooth  dark-blown 
The  timber  i  i  ad  by  planter?  for  building  put] 

bio  i"  1»'  introdnc 

.   especially  from  seeds,     It.  is  said  that  white  ante 
will  not  attack  it.-  B  I 

(383)  Memecylon  tinctorium  (Koen.)     hT.  0,  Mii  a^tchacr* 

K»»i  i,  Til.    Ksjunjioorood  :u,  Canlui- 

nunim,  Tin. 

j.— Shrub,  10*12  real  \  calyi  with  a  henriapher- 
ical  or  Be  tube  ;  petal  i    I ;  bran  : 

■  or  oblon  ■,  l-nerved ;  pexlao 
buy.  and  below  the  leavi 

b  of  pedic  .  stamens 

ab(n-  ibout  the  length  of  the  i  tVuit  vlobose, 

thed   limb  of  the  calj  x  ;   frail 
led  ;  Bowers  bluisl  ty. —  W.  ■ 

i.inuni,  i/7//,/.--M  edule 
/.  82. —  >     t.   19. '  ar.      Coro- 


PA. 

Medical  Dos. —  A  lotion  is  made  from  tl  ,  used  by 

the  toot  in  decoction  is  consid 
beneficial  ual  diaolu 

Ec  the 

natives. 

affording  b  delicate  yellow  lake.     I ! aruh  is  very  common,  and 

.  when  in  flower  i  In-  stem  bain 
with  the  beautiful  sessile  purple  florets.     The  k:> 
mat-maken  in  conjunction  with  ks  I  and  vut- 

imparting  a  deep-red  tin. 
They  an  also  good  for  d  eing  cloths  red. — (Aitulie.     P 
The  r  i : « 1 1  ■.  •  it  the  blue  flowers  of  thi 

and  I  northern 

Tamil,  The  native  dyers  employ  it  as  an  adjunct  to 

chayroot  I  .  mr,  in  pn  alum,  which 

injures  the  tin  itself  it  gives  an  evanen 

ting  1  anna  the  marcal — Jury  Rep.  MacLExkib.  I 

(384)  Mesua  ferrea  {Linn.)     N.  0.  Clusiacejl 
Bolutta-a&unptgUD,  Hal.    Nagkutliur,  . 

traoN. — Tree,  -10  feet;  sepals  4,  unequal;  petals 4, 

with  the  sepals;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acumia> 

.  glaucous  beneath,  upper  aide  shining,  midrib  and  i 

gins  coloured  \  Bowers  Btalked,  axillary,  large,  white,  fragrant  ; 

fi  ait  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  1-celled,  1-4  seeded.     FI. 

I— If.  ,i    A.  Prod.  i.  102.— Wigkt  Teon.  t.  117. 

— Roil,    Fi  Lid.    ii.   605. — Rhode,  iii.   (.   53. Courtalluin 

hills. 

Mi  I  flowers  are  said  to  possess  stimulant 

of  little  importance  iii  medicii 

ill  nil  ul  I •  is  much  empl  in  North 

Mil  i.Tiihruciiiiuii  i'i  rheumatism.     The  bark  am!  i 
tonic  in  infusion  or  decoction.— i 
I 

->ra. — This  tree  is  much  cull  II  as 

t  fragrant  tried 

uch  as  the  white  .-andal-v 

aii'l  •  tent     The  lYmi  is  reddish  and  wrinkled 

when  ill  a  rind  like  that  of  the  chestnut,  which  latter  it 

tree 
ini  the  plantii 
to  bear  during  tl.iv 

ant?..  hade.     The  bark,  wood,  and  p 

scented.     The  blossoms  are  found  in  a  dried  stair  in  tin:  baaars, 
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and  are   called   Naghtmr;    they   are  used    medicinally,    rod 
much  esteemed  for  tfaeii  fragrance,  on  which  latter  account   the 
Burmese  grandees  stiilt  their  pillows  with  the  dried  anthers.      R 
the  base,  or  rather  at  the  bottom  of  the  tends!  fruits,  ■  tense 
and  glutinous  resin  exudes  with  a  sharp  aromatic  smell. — R 
A  incite. 

• 

(385)  Michella  champaca  (/,/»».)    N.  0.  Maiinomack*. 
Obampscaot,  Mai..    Qhtunptk*  or  Cliumpa,  Bkxq. 

boeiption.— Tree,  30-40  Eeet;  petals  numerous,  disp* 
in  several  rows;  leaves  alternate,  entire, lanceolate,  acu 
glabrous;  flowers  on  short  peduncles,  axillary;  Bpathi 
leaf;  cm-pels  2-valved;  seeds  several;  flowers  large,  yellow, 
fragrant.     /'.   Nearly  all   the  yean— W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  6.— 

.  Fl.   Ind.  ii.  656,— Wight   III  L  13. Cultivated   in 

Bengal    Gardens  in  die  Peninsula. 

Medical  Uses. — Tho  bitter  aromatic  bark  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  the  Mauritius  in  the  treatment  of  low  intermittent 
levers.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  red,  bitter,  and  very  acid,  rod  when 
pulverised  is  r<  i  mmensgogue.     The  (lowers  beaten  up  with 

at]  ate  applied   to  fetid  discharges  from  the  nostrils.     All  [arts  of 
the   tree   are  said  to   be   powerfully   stimulant. — Lindlcy.     R 
Phann.  of  India. 

'N'omic  Uses. — This  tree  is  highly  venerated  by  the  Hindoos, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Viahnoo.     It  i-  celebrated  tor  the  exquisite 
fume  of  its  flowers.     Sir  W.  Jones  stales  that  I 
strong  that  bees  will  seldom,  if  ever,  alight  upon  them.     The  natives 
adorn  their  heads  Willi  them,  the   rieli   orange  colour  of  the   Bo 
contrasting  strongly  with  their  dark  black  hair.     The  frail  is  said  to 
lil ilc.     'II.  from  Ciampa,  an  is 

Cambogia  and  Cochin  China,  where  tho  tree  grows.     The 
WOOd  is  light,  DB1  is  used  for  making  drums.      The  Mid-  are   Bl 
destroy  vermin. — {Etoxb,     Don.)     Another  species  is  the  M 
ffiriea,  the  timber  of  which  is  need  in  house-building.     I 
hand  led  colour,  and  has  beeu  tried  at  Bombay  for  ships. — 

Wight    J.  Orah, 


(380)  Mlmusops  elengl  (Linn.)    X.  O.  .Sai-ot.v 

Maghaiinm,  Tab.     foghada,  Tel.     BlioWi,  Den.     Mnluri. 

HlM).      Uukul.   llKSQ. 

l'i  middling  size;  leaves  all 

lanceolate  or  oblong,  aoomiBated,  glabrous  ;  pedicel 
than  tin'  ; 
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a  double  series,  segments  lanceolate,  4  exterior  ones  larger 
and  permanent ;  corolla-tube  veiy  Bhott,  fleshy,  segments  in  a 
doable  Beries,  exterior  uneB  16,  spreading,  interior  ones 
8,  generally  contorted,  and  converging,  lanceolate,  and  slightly 
torn  at  the  extremities;  berry  oval,  smooth,  yellow  when  ripe, 
usually  1-celled;  seeds  Bolitary,  oblong;  flowers  white,  frag- 
rant    /'/.  March— April— Aw6,  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  236. — Oar.  i.  t. 

14—  Wight  lean.    I.   1586.—: BJuede,   i.   t.    20. Peninsula. 

Bengal    Bilhet. 

UbdioaZi   '.'.-]-'. — According   to  Sorsneld,    tin--  baric    pes*. 
astringent  tonic'  properties,  sad  has  proved  useful  in  fevers.     A  de- 
coction of  the  ban  (buna  a  good  gargle  in  salivation.     A  water  distilled 
bom  ill'1  flowers  i-  oat  d  by  the  natives  in  Southern  India,  both  as  a 
stimulant  medicine  and  as  a  perfume. — Pharm.  of  It  I 

iHOHIO  Uses. — This  tree  has  an  ornamental  appearance.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  twice  a-year,are  somewhat  fragrant  and  p 

:  itic.      The  natives  distil  an   odoriferous  wain  from  them. 

ail  h  L'dilili-.  The  seeds  yield  an  abundance  of  oil,  in  request 
for  painters.  If  the  leaves  are  put  in  the  dame  of  a  candle,  they  will 
make  a  smart  crackling  noise.  The  tree  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  oi  the  natives,  especially  round  the  mausoleums  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. Dr  Roxburgh  said  ho  only  once  found  it  in  a  wild  stato. 
It  was  on  the  mountains  of  the-  Kajahmundry  district. — Iiuxb. 

(387)  Mimusops  hexandra  (Boseb.)    Do. 

'.»,  Taji.    Palla.  Tel. 

Desciuption. — Tree  ;   haves  alternate,  cuneiform  or  obcor- 

date,  deeply emarginate,  glal nous  and  .shining  on  both  surfaces; 

■left,  with  3-iuterior  and  3-exterior  segments  ;  corolla 

tube  very  short,  interior  segments  6,  the  exterior  12 ;  pedicels 

1-6  l '  gether,  nearly  as  long  as  the  smooth  petioles,  1-flowering ; 

berry  size  and  shape  of  an  olive,  yellow  when  ripe;  flowers 

email,  whitish.     FL  March— ApriL— Boob.  II,  Ink.  ii.  238. — 

i.  I.   15. — Wight  Lun.  t.  1587. Mountains  of  the  Cir- 

enrs.    Bombay 

Booaowo  Uses. — The  wood  is  much  used  inGuzerat  for  a  variety 
ofpn:  li  as  BUgar-mil]   beams  and  well-frames.     It  is  also 

much  used  byi  i   to  beetle  their  cloths  on,  being  remarkably 

heavy  and  tough.     The  fruit  is  eatable. — Boxb.     Dr  Qibton. 

I  Mimusops  Kanki  (Linn.)     Do. 

Manillcarn,  H  <'.. 

In  ;   haves  alternate,  obovate,  very  blunt, 


.ih,  crowded  at  the  end  heaj 

How<  led,   hexandrous;  fruit  oval,  drooping;  tl ..• 

i  with  to8Ci     Fl.  March — ApriL — B 
Fl.Ind.  ii  238.—  -Malal 

b. — Theb  it,  and  yiel 

fluid     Ihi  ground  and  mixed  with  the  root  of  Curcuma 

.  ism  Ear  tumours.     The 
I  in  China  and  Malabar  on  account  of  itaaci 
which  is  said  to  increase  the  appetite.     The  leaves  boiled  in 
ly  oil  and  added  to  the  pul  i 
remedy  in  Beriberi — (Rheede.     i 

which  is  applied  to  tho  eyea  in  ophthalmia,  and  also  internally  as  an 
anthelmintic. — PotcelFt  Pvttf.  V 

(380)  Mollugo  cerviana  (&r.)     N.  0  Cabtophyilaok* 

Parjiailagum.  Tam.    Pupatakoai,  Til     QMnmhalr.  Be.no. 

Description — Small  plant  half  a  foot;  b< 
ascending,  terete;  leaves  opposite,  or 
linear  verticil  mow,  bli 

none  .  i"  dm  Hate 

stamens  usually   5,  or  l<  ion  ;  ca] 

.  3-celled,  many-seeded;  calyx  white  on  th 

—  jr.  if-  A.  Prod,  i.  -14. — Pharnaj  ■ 

da. 

Mm. i.  ,i.  0  B,-   •  ■  mixed  withe  le  into  an 

I   -  - 1 1 .  •  - 1   i  i  lie  young  shoots 

and  flowers  are  given  in  infusion  as  ai 
— An 


i  Mollugo  spergula  (£/».'.)     Da 

Toon. 

.. — Small    pi  and 

or  1 ' *  ;  ]» 

with  nam  ly  all 

Fl. 
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Medical  Uses. — Th    bitter  leaves  are  esteemed  by  the  natives  as 
stomachic,  aperient,  Bod  antiseptic,  and  ore  given 
consiii'i'i'l  esp  in  suppressed   lochia. 

wiili  castor-oil  and  applied  "  a  good  i>  I 

iu  ear-aclic. — 


(391)  Momordica  Charantia  (Linn.)    V.O.I 

Kunila,  Be.no.      t  M  .■,:..     Pwi  kal, 

3CRIPTI0N. — Climbing;  stems  mote  or  less  hairy; 
palmately  5-Iobed,  sinuate,  toothed,  when  young  mote  or 
villous  on  the  under  side,  particularl;  oervea;  peduncles 

Blender,  with  a  reniform  bracteole,  mdU  ones  with  the  brad 
about  the  middle,  female  with  it  neat  tin-  base;  Bruit  oblong  or 
ovafc                       taberoled  or  muricated  ;  seeds  with  a  thick 
notched  margin  and  ced  aril;  Bowers  middle-sized,  pale  ye 
Fl.  Au.j-ori— I/;  ,t-  A.  Prod.  i.  348.— Boa*.  J?.   Jntf.  Hi. 
707^— Wight  Icon.  ii.  t.  504. — M,  murieata,    Willi.— Ill 
.  viii.  /.  '.',  id.- Cultivated  everywhere  in  the  Peninsula. 

>ii  w.  {Jam. — Then  an  two  chief  varieties  differing  in  tlio 

i  of  the  fruit,  the  one  having  the  fruit  longer  and  more  oblong, 

tlin  other  with  the  fruit  smaller,  more  orate,  m  ind  tuber- 

theae  many  intenn  Xha 

fruit  ia  hitter  but  wholesome,  and  is  eaten  in  eurriea  by  the  natives. 

It  requires,  however,  to  be  Bteeped  in  salt  water  before  ben 

That  of  the  smaller  variety  ia  m  wwA.     The  whole  plant 

mixed  with  cinnamon,  1  r,  rice,  and  marothy  oil  (Hydno- 

nil  red  in  the  form  of  anointment  in  psora, 

scabies,  andothei  cutaneous  d  The  juice  of  th  oixed 

with  warm  water  ia  d  anthelmintic.     The  whole  plant  pul- 

d   ia  a  g  lly  applied  in  leprosy  and  i 

nant  ulcers. — Rheede.     Or  Qibsm.     Wight. 

(392)  Momordica  dioica  (Roth.)    Do. 

Eriruupancl.  MaI.     PaloopagbeJ,  Twf.      \ ;..k.n.i.  Ti.L. 

Inscription. — Climbing,  diseoions;  root  tuberous;  st> 
glabrous  ;  leaves  i>  led,  cordate  at  the  base,  from  entire 

to  3-4  lobed,  toothed,  upper  Bide   slightly  Bcabroii 
smooth  ox  nearly  so ;  pedoi  with  entire  bracti 

with  the  bracteole  close  to  the  Bower,  and  concealing 
lower  part,  female  one  small  near  the  base;  fruil  ovate,  muri- 
cated; seeds  oval,  surrounded  with  a  targeted  aril;  flc 
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large,  yellow.    Fl.  Sept.— Nov.—  W.  &  A.  Prod,    i.   348.— 
Wight  Icon.  I.  505,  506. — Bkeedf.,  viii.  t.  12. Peninsula. 

Mi  i>i'".\i.  Uses. — Of  this  species  there  are  several  varietii 
ing  chiefly  in  the  forms  of  the  leaves.     The  young  green  fruits  and 
tuberous  roots  nf  the  female  plants  are  eaten  by  the  natives.     ] 
sometimes  weigh  from  2  to  3  lb.     Rheede  Bays  that  this  plant  is 
truly  cephalic!  fin  mixed  with  cocoanut,  pepper,  ted  sandal,  and 

lii  ni-.  and  applied  in  the  form  of  liniment,  it  stops  all  | 
in  the  head.     The  r> ■•  >t ,  which  is  mucilaginous  to  the  taste,  is  pre- 

■  1  by  Hindoo  practitionexs  in  the  form  of  electuary  in  hcamor- 
rhoide.-  -  'le. 


(393)  Morinda  citrifolia  (Linn.)    ST.  0.  CwCBOSJ 

) ,  Nouni,  Till.     Cado  pilva,  Mil.      Hot- 

ogba,  Kaddiehattoo,  Tul.    41,  akIiv,  una>. 

Description. — Small  tree;  leaves  opposite,  oval,  al. 
:li  ends,  sinning ;  capituli  shortly pedunoled,  leaf  opp 
branehleta  4-angled  ;   corolla   Long-infundibuliform   5  (o 
sionally  4-7)  cleft;  anthers  half  bid  in  the   tube;  style  the 
length  of  the   tube;    berries  concrete  "in! o  an  obtuse  0 
shining  fruit ;  Bowers  white.     Fl.  Nearly  all  the  year. —  J! 

A.  AW.  i.  419.— Kosb.  Fl.  In,/,  i  541.— Bhtttb,  i  '   52, 

mandeL    Cultivated  in  Kandeish,  Berar,  and  the  Decern 
Boxnl 

MiM'ii    Lisas, — The  fruit  is  used  among  liineso  as 

mmenagogua.    Theexpr  'in  leaves 

ternally  applied  in  gout ;  and  applied  Iresh  to 
are  sni'l  to  accelerate  tneii  cure  with  greal  efficacy,     By  a  chei 
proeei -•,  a  kind  of  sail  is  tu  the  leai 

in  cleaning  bad  and  inveterate  ulcers. —  Wight.     Auuiis.     Bhi 

Bis. — A  scarlet  dye  is  procured  from  the  i 
for  handki  ■  ■■.     The  colouring  muttei 

in  llie  bark  of  the  roots.      The  small  pieces,  which  RFOTta 

from  l  to  and      It 

tod  the  not  I 

up  the  '<  ■  it,  and   aTe  in  | 

the  third.     The  wi  ■•■.   colour,  and  i 

purposea    The 
The  -U.  ,'  hi  its 

wild  state.     It  la  common  In 

hard,  very 
durub  ind  "  liit- 

wood,      i 
gooa — (/■  mi*.)     The  M. 
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I  Jayaliiu)  is  common  in  Travancoro.    A  dye  is  procured  from  tlio 
interior  of  the  wood  in  I'l,,    timber,  which  ia  yellow, 

will  take  an  excellent  polish,  and  is  useful  for  various  economical 
purposes. — Per".  Obe. 

(394)  Morinda  umbellata  (Linn.)    Do. 
Noona-nmrum,  Taji.    Clioto-A'i.  i.  I  >i  k.    Mooloogboodoo,  Tei.. 
DeSCBTjPTION, — Climbing,  glabrous;    corolla  short  infundi- 
buliform;  leaves  from  oblong-lanceolate  to  coneate  oblong, 
pointed;  Btipules  membranaceous,  united  in  a  truncated  Bbeath; 
pedm             minal,  8-7  in  a  sessile  terminal  umbel  about  half 
the  length  of  the  leaves;    capituli   globose;    calyx  mi 
entile  ;  limb  4  (occasionally  5)  cleft ;  filaments  slant,  iiiM 
into  the  bottom  of  the  dilated  pail  of  the  tube  among  many 
;   anthers  exerted;    flowers  white.     Fl.  -Mareb,—  II".  <t> 
A.  Prod.  i.  420.  —  M.  scandens,  Rowb,  Fl.  J  mi.   i.  548. — 
vii.  t.  27. Courtallum.     Travancore.     Malabar. 

ixomic  Uses. — The  root  yields  a  dye  of  permanent  yellow  ; 
ami  with  the  addition  of  aappan-wood  a  tad  dye  ia  prepared  (rom 
chin  China.     Sinunonda  .t  the  colours  dyed 

with  it  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  the  colouring 
a  ill  it  i.i  i  more  p<  tmanent  than  many  other  red  oolonra  are.  With 
improved   management  it   wi  ibahly  rival  that  of  madder. 

This  will  apply  to  the  various  ipeeiea  of  the  Indian  mulberry  planC 
In  this  speciea  the  number  of  .stamens  varies  in  the  same  head 
of  fl  I    then  are  usually  only  four. —  Wiijht,     SimmmuU. 

■:     Lour. 

(395)  Moringa  pterygosperma  (Gmrtn.)    N".  0.  Mokingace.*. 

Moongn,  Tel.      Moongay,  DDK. 
.  Hind.    Shajini,  gab,  Mai. 

1 1 1  scription. — Tree,  30-35  feet;  leaves  2-3  pinnate  with 
an  odd  leaflet;  calyx  5-cleft ;  petals  5,  nearly  equal,  the  upper 
nding  :  filaments  hairy  at  the  base  ;  racemes  panicled ; 
nuens  without  anthera;  seeds  numerous,  3-angled,  the 
angles  expanding  into  wings ;  Qowers  white.  FL  Jan.— July. 
—  II"  d-  A..  Prod.  i.  178. — Quilandina  Moringa,  Linn.  ap. — 
Hyperanthera  Moringa,  Vahi, — Roab.  Fl.  Tnd.  ii.  ."'OS. — Rktede, 
si.  t.  11. Common  in  gardens  in  the  Peninsula. 

Medical  Uses. — The  native  prai  the  fresh  root 

a  stimulant  in  paralysis  and  Lntermitti  Ql    fevers.     They  also 
it  Lu  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  and  reokon  it  a  valuable  rubefacient  in 
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palsy  and  chronic  rheiunal  ism.  In  Java  the  roots  have  been  re- 
ported beneficisl  in  dropsy.  The  same  virtues  have  I  ribed 
to  the  horse-radish  "l'  Europe,  a  syrup  nude  with  an  mfttaion  of 
which  the  celebrated  l»i  Cullen  found  efficacious  in  removing  hi 
Dees.  The  root  has  a  pungent  odour  and  a  In  itic  taste. 
Dr  Wight  suggested  that  it  would  greatly  increase  the  activity  of 
sinapisms.  An  nil  is  pi  on  the  seeds  which  is  used  ex- 
ternally for  pain-  in  the  Limbs,  gout,  and  tliiiiiii.it i  in.  In  the  West 
Indies  it  is  used  as  a  salad  ml,  because  il  does  nol  i 
rancid.     The  leaves,  bark,  and  root,  according  to  Bheede,  arc  anii- 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  mixed  with  pepper 
over  the  eyes  is  eertigoj  and  mixed  with  commorj  salt  is 
children  in  Batulency,     It  is  also  used  to  hasten  suppuration  En 
boils,     The  bark,  rubbed  up  in  ri  lixed  with  cumi 

is  a  cure  for  guuihu  Lnotli.nhc.     The  leaves  simpi 

applied  in  hydrocele,  and  also  good  t'"i  ulcers  and 
A  gum  resembling  tragacanth  exudes  from  this  tree  if  an  incision  be 
made  iii  the  bark.     It  is  used,  in  headache,  mixed  with  milk  and 
oally  rubbed  on  the  tempi        [  locally  applied  t" 

buboes  and  venereal  pains  in  the  limbs.      In  Jamaica  the  wood  is 
employed  for  dyeing  a  blue  colour. — Aindie.     Bh 

Economic  Uses. — The  root  of  this  tree  is  much  like  the 
radish.     The  lone;  ire  veil  known  at 

often  used  both  by  Europeans  and  natives  in  curries,     The 
formerly  known  as  the/,  from  which  the  oil  oi 

ictecL     It  is  chiefly  used  by  perfumers  and  watchmakers.     Both 
leaves  and  flowers  are  eaten  by  the  natives.-    Wight.     Lindkj/. 


(396)  Mucuna  gigantea  (Dee.)     N.  O.  Lbxhjhinoba 

DsscBiPnoN.  —  Climbinj  aialj  leaflets  ovate,  acute, 

adult  oiu^  glabrous  ;  flowt  n  almost  umbellate,  at  the  apex  of 
long  pendulous  peduncles;   pedicels  long,  slender;    :;  i 
segments  of  tl  at,  tooth-like,  the  othi 

legumes  linear-oblang,  deeply  farrowed  along  tie 
plaited,  aimed  with  stiff, 

oval;  Bowers  huge,  snlphuiHsaloured,    Fi.  Aug. — Dec — W. 
ii-  A.  I'  ateum,  Roxb. — Bhi 

viii.  t.  30. Mall  iiidrl.     i 

Mki.mi  a  l'-i ....  plant  in 

rheumatism  an 

v,  ilh    dried    gil  othl  r    ill  llie    parts 

all'ccLcd,  i  I  modes  oi 
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(397)  Mucuna  prurita  (nook.)     Do. 

Cowlm-e.  I  ilia,  Ta«.     Pocliadagoo  lcaila,  Tel. 

Ki"  Kanehkoorfe,  Dot    a.  eko. 

Description. — Annual,  twining;    brandies  pubescent  or 
slightly    hairy;    leaves  pinnately    trifoliolate;    leaflets    o\ 

us,  onder  sprinkled  with  adpressed  Bilvery 

;  racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves,  drooping;   pedi 

shorter  than  the  calyx;  calyx  cleft  to  the  middle,  white  with 

adpn  broad-lanoeolate;  corolla  papilion- 

raxillami  i  the  ake,  ake  oblong- 

linear,  sometimes    slightly   cohering,    keel  straight   below, 

Blightly  falcate  in  the  upper  part,  terminated  by  an  acute 

beak  ;  legume  Blightly  curved  like  an  S,  densely  clothed  with 

stinging  hairs,  6-eeeded ;  How  dark  purple.     PL 

Dec. — Feb. —  W.  &  A.   Trod.   i.   _T>.".— Carpopogon   pruriens, 

— Rheede,  viii,   /.  35. Peninsula.     Bengal.     Dheyra 

on. 

DIOAL  Dan. — The  root  in  infusion  is  administered  in  cholera, 
and  a  syrup  thickened  with  the  hain  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
dbed   by   European  j"  as  a  good  anthel- 

mintic; but  the  natives  do  not  use  the  -tinging  hairs  of  the  pods 
for  this  [m.  [here  is  no  doubt,  Aioslie  observes,  hut  that  it 

is  simply  by  these  mechanical  moans  that  the  hairs  act  in  worm 
cases,  neither  the  tincture  nor  decoction  baa  Che  same  effect.  If 
the  i  i\   touched,  they  will   cause  an  intolerable 

itching  in  the  1  in  the'W  don  of  the  root 

is  reckoned  a  powerful  diuretic  ami   hIa^ubct  „f  the  kidneys,  and   is 
also  made  into  au  ointment  for  elephantiasis.   The  leaves  are  applied 
to  ulcers,  and  the  beans  reckoned  aphrodisiac.     A.  vinous  in: 
nI'  the  pods  (12  to  a  quart)   is  said  to  be  a  certain   remedy  for  tlio 
pay  — .1  tntlie.     I 

-The   seeds   of  many  species   are   edible,  and 
ckoned  equal  to  tin-  English  bean,     Among  these  may  be  enumer- 
ated   the    M.   fOM  .),    known    as   the   Negro   Bean,   a 

favourite  vegetable  with  Brahmins,  the  M.  mom  is  also  cultivated, 

the  tender  Qeahy  pods  of  which,  when  stripped  of  their  exterior 

make  a  most  excellent  vegetable  for  the  table,  scarcely  inferior 

to  tin'  garden-bean  of  Kurope.     The  present  species  is  a  native  of 

I  to  ahsoili  the  poison  of  scorpions,  ami 
Min  on  tin;  .-ting  until   all  is  removed. — Powell's  Puhj.  I 
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(398)  Musa  paradiBiaca  (Linn.)     N.  O.  Musace*. 


Common  PI*n(:i  .  .iU,  Jlu.    Valiu,  Tam. 

iii.ii>.    Kii'  ii  Ku  .. 


Eomarettii!,  Tu.     K»yl», 


Description. — Herl  [mple,  thickly  clothed 

with  the  Bheathing  petioles  of  the 

tuft  on  the  apex  "'    •'"'  stem;  spike  of  flowers  compound, 
rising  from  the  apex  of  il  each  division  end 

•lie  with   male  Bowers  at  tin.-  bii«e,  female  or  hi 
phrodite  ones  at  the  upper  end ;   perianth  with  fi  sup 

.  5  of  which  ■  .i  tube,  slit  at 

the  back,  the  6th  is  small  and  concave;  Btyle  Bhort; 
oblong]  fleshy,  ol  3-5  cornered,  with  numerous  - 

buried  in  pulpj  Bowers  yellowish  whitish    FL  All  the; 

atum,  i:  xb.  ;•'/.  fad.  I  663.— Cm-,  iii.  27.".—  Bhtede,  I 
t.  12-14. Cultivated  everywhere,    d 

Ubdicai.  I'm--.     The  tender  leaves  :imon  use  I 

Metered  surfaces.     For  this  purpo  e  a  piece  nf  the  leaf,  ol  the 
requii  ■■■  iiii  any  bland  -regi  i  ible  oil,  is  applii 

the  deno  I  1  kopl  on  the  place  by  n 

Tlir  blistered  snr&ce  is  gouerullv  found  I"  heal  nl 
For  tin'  flint  i''  mooth  surfiice  of  the  leaf  is  placed 

the  .-kin,  and  atly  the  i 

I  u  complete.  This  is  considered  bettei  than  the  usual  o 
of  treatment  with  spermaceti  ointment.  Pr  Van  Soraeren  oeea 
ally   employed   the   \<\  untain   leaf  as  a  substitute  for  gutta-p 

•   in  the  waici  of  wounds  and  nl  ad  it 

aaawet  rerj  welL     A  pi  ih  plantain  leaf  fori 

forma  of  ophthalmi 
mon  in  the   Bast.     The  pn  lerved  fruit,  whii 

bing  and  antiscorbutic  article  of  di<  .^gea. 

In  to  tor  n  lone  time. — (Pkai 

.  of  -Iiiii  hat  no  thrust  u  into 

the  body  of  the  plant  th  a1  lumped  water  that  issues  out  la 

i  wiih  gnat  suooasa  to  persons  rabj 
fluxes. 

plant  is  oommo) 
1  I  I  the 

: 
wit h  i li"  '••  i,  which  : 

ill  the  cultivate 
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valleys,  I  have  b  on  the  mountains  in  Travanoore,  at 

In  the  Himalaya  it  i   <  be  found 

wild  mi  the  Neilghei  It  is  cultivated  in  Striaas 

itode  84°,    Imt,    Iluinlwjlil:  .1-,  -    in  1  n;if   frail    at  a 

heighl  of  3  .  where  the  mean  annuel  tern]  .  and 

where,  probably,  the  beat  of  Bummez  is  deficient     Lindley  enuniar 

■  ■I  whiob  grow  to  the  beight  of  26  or 
t,  bat  the  Chi  -  i  M.  I 

I  l  ox  C  feet  in  height.     'I '1.  of  the  plant 

Willi  I  to  BO  Old 

.:  it  woe  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Scripture,     El 

supposed  to  bo  what  was  intended  by  the  grapes,  one  brunch  of 

H   upon    i  poll  two  iin'ii  that  the  spies  of 

of  the  Promised    Land,     The  plantain  is  con- 

ad  wholesome,  eitha  dressed  or  raw;  and 

n  i  trail  i  I  in  tropical  countries.     There  is  hardly 

in  India  tl  grove  of  plantains.     The  natives 

live  almost  Hi" 'ii  thrin  ;  and  the  stems  of  the  plantain,  laden   with 

their  branches  of  fruit,  are  invariably  placed  at  the  entrance  of  their 

their  marriage  or  other  festivals,  appropriate  emblems 

of  pli  fertility.     Its  succulent  rooU  and  large  loaves  are  well 

ted  for  keeping  the  ground  moist,  even  in  the  hottest  months. 

The   beet  soil  for  its  cultivation  il  newly-cleared  forest-land  where 

is  much  decayed  vegetation.     Additional  manure  will  greatly 

affect  (he  increase  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  defies 

are  far  interior"  to  the  RBi  ;   the  Quindy  plantains  BXC  the  best  known 

in  Madias,  which,  though  small,  are  of  delicious  flavour.     The  plant 

must  be  cot  down  immediately  after  tho  fruit  is  gathered  ;    new 

op  from  the  old  stems;  and  in  this  way  it  will  grow 

ing  up  and  for  twenty  years  or  more,     In  America 

and  the  •s"',ii '  i  as  an  article  of  I 

d  is  prepart  d  from  the  fruit,  by  stripping  off  the  skins,  slicing 
the  core,  and,  when  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun,  powdering  and 
gifting  it.  It  Ea  much  used  is  the  West  Indies  for  infants  and 
invalids,  and  is  said  1 1  serially  nourishing.     Regarding  its 

nutritive  Qualities,  Professor  Johnston  published  the  following  infor- 
mation in  the  '.lnurnal  of  t  dtural  Society  of  Scotland:' 
"  We  find  the  uly  in  composition 

and  nutritive  value  to  the  potato,  and   the   plantain  meal  to  those  of 

Thus,  the  fn  plantain  gives  37  per  oent,  and  the  I»W 

itii.      hi  regard  to  its  value  as  a  food 

n  oar  northern  nHmates,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 

sustain  lift  and  health;  and  aa  to  warmer  or  tropical 

climates,  this  conclusion  is  of  D  lit.    The  only  chemical 

writ  upon  this  point 

(M.  ufficient  data  to  determine  the 

nutritive  lie  banana,  bat  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
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is  superior  to  that  of  potato.      I  have   given  as  rations  to  men 
employed  at  hard  labour  about  61  lb.  of  half-ripe  banaj 
of  salt  meat.'     Of  these  green  bananas  ho  al  states  ths 

percent  consisted  of  husk,  and  that  tin;  internal  ratable  [mi!  li 
lit  ■■!  wain  by  drying  in  tin-  sun.     Tin.-  composition  of  1 1 . ■ 
of  tin1  plantain  also  bean  a  oloei  lance  to  that  of  po 

oontaio  much  alkaline  matirr.  potash  >nd  m 

nearly   the   same   ]  1  and 

teeia.     In  so  far,   therefore,  as  the  supply  of  tho.se  mi 
ingredients  is  conoerned,  by  which  the  body  is  nip] 
eerily  as  by  the  organic,  food,  there  is  d 

equally  with  the  potato,  is  fitted  to  sustain  the  strength  of  the 
animal  b 

Dried  plantains  form  an  articlfl  i  I  bay  and  other 

mi  rely  oul  in  I  dried  in 

the  sun,  and  being  full  of  saccharine  matti  r, 

for  the  table.     Exports  from  the  former  place  to  the  i  cb  o1  ol 

cwt.,  valued  at  rupees  1456,  vers  shipped  in  1850-51.     The  juice 

of  the  unripe  fruit  and  lymph  of  the  stamens  are  slightly  astrii 

In  the  Wert  Indies  the   latter  has  been  used  as  a  kind  ol 

ink. 

All  the  species  of  Musa  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
in,  and  one  spi  cies  (M.  textili 
kind  of  llax,  with  which  licate  kind  of  cloth 

The  plantain  fibre  is  an  e  itute  for  hemp  in  linen  thi 

The  line  grass  cloth,  ship's  a  I  ropes,  which 

used  in  the  South  Sea  fisheries,  gft   m:i< I ■    from  it.       Tl 

of  the  field  the  thick' 

I  thai  tie  re  would  be  do  difl  btuining  I 

this  plant  alone  any  required  quantity  of  fibre,  of  admitted  volt 
quality,  which  might  be  Europe.     I 

DO  leu  facility  and  in  the  in  ;m.      .\ 

fitable  export  male  ■  in  and  aloe  fibre  li 

on  ti  coast.     T  .ode  of  pre] 

i  n   Hunter: — 

outer  ones  aro  old,  stained,  or  withered,  rej  :  the 

i  proceed  to  do  in  them,  in  made  if  pos 
after  the  tree  bai  b  I   j      I   (•  b  U 

board  with  the  Inner  surface  uppermost, 
blunt  piece  of  hoop-iron  fixed  ins  grove  in  a  lu 
(An  old  uron   spoon 

the  leaf  and  scraps  the  back  of  it.     '< 

ad  piled  up,  \\ 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  ruble: 

in  the  water,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  the   pulp  an  k  aa 

possible.     Boiling  the  fibres  in  an  alkaline  ley  (potash  or  soda  <iis- 
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solved  in  water),  or  <  ■-ilh  Europe  soap,  gets  rid  of  the  sap 

quickly.  The  common  country  soap,  which  is  made  with  quick- 
time,  i;  too  corrosive  to  be  depended  OpOIU  After  washing  the 
fibres  thofOUgh]  :  In  in  ottl  in  very  thin  layers,  or  hang  thera 

up  in  the  wind  to  •  I  r y_  Do  not  expose  the  fibres  to  the  sim  when 
damp,  as  this  Dommnnicatea  ■  brownish-yellow  tinge  to  them,  which 
cannot  be  easily  removed  by  bleaching.  Leaving  the  fibres  out  at 
night  in  the  dew  bleaches  them,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  part  of 
tli.  ir  strength.  All  vegetable  substances  are  apt  to  rot  if  kept  long 
in  a  damp  stab ." 

In  tin  Jury  Reports  of  tho  Madras  Exhibition  it  is  stated :  "It 

yields  ■  fine  while  silky  fibre  of  considerable  length,  especially  lighter 

than   hemp,    tlax,  and  aloe    fibre,   by  one-fourth  or  one-fifth,  and 

-sing  considerable  strength.      There  are  numerous  varieties  of 

the  plantain,  which  yield  fibres  of  different  qualities,  viz. : — 

Rustuley,  superior  taWo  plantain. 
Poovalt'jr,  or  small  Goinqy  vanity. 

red  sweet  fruit. 
Moinlcn,  ir*e  fruit. 

i . i  it- 

I  rtd  jrrecn  fruit 

"These  varieti  hi  be  oxpected,  yield  fibres  of  very  different 

quality.  This  plant  baa  a  particular  tendency  to  rot)  and  to  become 
stiff,  brittle,  and  discoloured,  by  steeping  in  the  green  stato;  and  it 
lined  by  trial  that  the  strength  is  in  proportion  to 
leanness  of  the  fibre.  If  it  has  been  weU  cleaned,  and  all  the 
sap  quickly  removed,  it  bean  immersion  in  water  as  well  as  i 
(itber  fibres,  and  is  about  the  jame  strength  as  Russian  hemp.  Tho 
coarsi  veld  the  strongest  and  thickest  fil 

mailer  kinds  yield  fine  fibres,  suited  for  weaving,  and  if  carefully 

these  havi  oe  like  silk.     This  gloss,  In »w- 

mpidly,  and  before  the  sap  has 

time  to  stain   the  fibre;  it  is  soon  lost  i£  the  plant  be  steeped  in 

In   T » i-  Royle's  experiments  on  its  strength,  some   prepared  at 

:.is  broke  at  190  lb.,  thai  h i  Singapore  at  390  lb.,  a  12- 

i  l  rope  broke  al  664  lb. ;  proving  that  ii  is  of  great  strength, 
and  applicable  to  cordage  and  rough  canvas.  Perhaps  its  value  in 
the  European  markets  niighl  or  at  any  i  i  a-ton  the 

coarser  fibres,  if  sent  in  sufficient  quantify  and  in  b  proper  state. 

peoting  the  manufacture  of  papa  from  the  plantain  fibres, 
subjoined  information  is  selected  from  In-  Koyh-'s  memorandum : — 
"Among  cultivated   plants  there   is  probably  nothing  so  well 
calculated  to  yiald  a  1  age  supply  of  material,  lit  for  making  paper  of 
nine  the  plantain,  so  extensively  cultivated  in 

oil  tropical  countries  on  accounl  of  its  fruit,  and  of  which  the  fibre- 
yielding  stems  are  applied  to  no  mefnl  purpose.  As  the  fruit  nliv.idy 
pays  the  expenses  of  tho  culture,  this  fibre  could  be  afforded  at  a 
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i  hi  ip  rate,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  plant  con-  only 

of  water  mid  fibre,  the  latter  might  rated.     One  planter 

dates  that  it  could  1»;  afforded  foi  £9,  13a.  Id.  pec  ton.     Some 
vi'iT  useful  and  tough  kinds  of  paper  have  been  made  in  India  from 
the  fibres  of  the  plantain,  and  some  of  Bnar  quality  from  the  dame 
1  both  in  France  and  in  the  ootu 
Plantains  and  b  >>('  tin-  same  plant 

Fib.  Plants.     Btnmond 
and  S 

(399)  Myrica  sapida  (Watt.)    N.  0.  Myhr-aoejs. 

Di  :  leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate  or  obf 

at  tin-  apex,  quite  entire,  glabrous,  corii  amenta  < 

dric,  alternate,  remote,  with  a  pubescent  rachis;  male  fli 
with  nu  ovate  puberulous  bracl  is  8-5,  Longer  than  the 

bract;  anthers  glabrous;  female  Bowei  ar-shaped 

ry  hard,  attenuated  at  both  ends. —  ':' 

TaU.   I'i  ',  <.  45. Khasia  hills.     Slopes  o! 

Himalaya. 

Ujbdical  Uses. — 'l'ii''  bark,  called   Raephulia  Hindustani,  f 
purl  to  Patna  and  the  low  count]  much  re- 

pute as  an  aromatic  stimulant,  and  ianaed  as  rubifacient  and 
nutatorr.     I  h  En  ine  (Med. 

kacphul  and  ginger  mixed   the  beat   substance  with  which  to  rub 
ttienta,  t"  ptoi  rm.  -j  India. 

(400)  Myriophyllum  verticillatum  (Linn.)     N.  0,  11  L&QRAQ&aL 

I'oonaUuo, 

I  h  - '  i :  1 1  ■■!  i "  n  . — Small  aquatic  plant,  i  •  of  filif 

:  jointed  some  creeping,  some  E 

hjg  below  the  water;  \i  ave.-  M-ssile,  vert ieillate,  oblong,  linear- 

aolate;  mate  flowers  axillary,  b*    ile,  1-4  in  the  verticcl, 
Uei  than  the/  male/  spat  he  L -flowered  ;  corolla  •  ">■  Detailed, 
la  reflected ;  fmal  flowers  on  a  distinct   plant,  axil] 
apparently  sUiquose,  1-celled, 
d;  Bowers  small,  yellow,    FL  Aug, — Dee. — Boteb.  B 
p.  L2.- 

ECOXOHTC    UtMB, — Whl  ad. 

□  quickly  d<  lachi  d, 
a  tli'1  pai 
pi  I.  of  thi  female  fl  n  the  exti 
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fleeted  leaflets  of  the  perianth  and  petals  of  the  corolla.     The  sugar- 
u  ra  uso  the  herb  while  moist  I  agar, 

used  in  Bra  West   Lndiea     Two  or  three  dayBsuffla 

i)  Myriatica  Malabarica  (Lam.)     N.  0,  Mtbmticai 

Bm 

Description. — Treej  leaves  aarrow-oblong  or  elliptie-lan- 

ite,  acute  at  both  ends  or  obtuse,  quite  glabrous,  glaucous 

beneath  ;  in  m^,  inflorescence  axillary,  dichotomouslycymofle, 

many-flowered,  longer  than  the  petiole;  fimale  lew-flowered, 

ostium  globose,  pubescent  externally,  bract  very  broad, 

embraoing  the  base  ;  fruit  oblong  tawny,  hairy  ;  aril  laennose  ; 

twisted  and  folded  into  a  cone  at  the  top. — Dec.  Prod. 

xiv.    194— Book.  &    Thoms.    Ftor.    Ind.    i.     163.— Rh 

Mai.  t.  5. Forests  of  Malabar  and  Travam 

Memk  a   I'sr.s. — This  tree  yields  a  kind  of  nutmeg  larger  than 

the  common  nutmeg,  and  possessing  hut  little  fragrance  or  aromatic 

When  braised  and  subjected  to  boiling,  it  yields  a  quantity 

of  yellowish  concrete  "il.  which  lias  been  employed  as  an  efficacious 

application  to  bad  and  indolent  olcera,  allaying  pain,  cleansing  the 

ind  establishing  healthy  action.     For  this  purpose  it  requires 

melted  down  with  a  small  quantity  of  any  bland  oil.     li  may 

be  found  _  as  an  cmhroeat ion  in  rheumatism. — Phart 

India. 

!)  Myristica  moschata  (Thunl.)    I'o. 

Nutiii.  ...    Jadikai,  Tam. 

i  >'■  v. — Tree ;  leaves  ovate,  elliptic,  acute  at  the  base, 
acuminate  at  the  apex,  lateral  nerves  on  both  aides,  8-9;  ped- 
unclee  supra-axilli  w-flowered,/ema&u  L-flowered; 
pedicels  nearly  equalling  the  peduncle;  bracteole  under  the 
flower  broadly  ovate,  scale-shaped  •  flower  nodding;  perigonium 
ovoid,  half  3-cleft,  marly  equalling  the  pedicel,  strigose  exter- 
nately  with  adpreesed  hairs  ;  anthers  9-12 ;  fruit  ovoid-globose, 
drooping  j  aril  Laciniated,  red,  aromatic,  covering  the  seed. — 
Prod,  xiv.  1U9. — M.  Sovit.  Hist.  Nut.  ii.  part 
a,  p.  180,  £.55.— M.  officinalis,  Linn, 
Hook.  Exot.  Bat.  t.  IBS,  156.— Rumph. Ami,.  I.  4. Culti- 
vated. 
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306  MYBISTICA. 

Mkdioal  Uses. — A  volatile  oil  resides  in  the  kernel  of  the  fruit 
It  is  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  in  larger  doses  narcotic.  It  is 
used  in  atonic  diarrhoea  and  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  hut  is  chiefly 
used  as  an  addition  to  other  remedies.  It  is  used  largely  as  a  con- 
diment. Oil  of  nutmeg  is  a  useful  application  in  rheumatism,  par- 
alysis, and  sprains,  diluted  with  a  bland  oil.  Mace,  the  false  aril 
investing  the  shell  of  the  kernel  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  of  a 
pale  cinnamon  yellow,  and  an  odour  and  taste  analogous  to  those  of 
nutmegs.  It  yields  hy  distillation  a  volatile  oil,  which,  in  compo- 
sition, effects,  and  uses,  is  similar  to  that  of  nutmegs.  It  in  chiefly 
used  as  a  condiment. — Pharm.  of  India. 

Economic  Uses. — Indigenous  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  has 
long  been  successfully  cultivated  in  the  warm  moist  climate  of  the 
western  coast  of  India.  The  tree  begins  to  bear  at  eight  years  old  ; 
it  is  in  its  prime  at  twenty-five  years,  and  continues  to  bear  fruit  till 
sixty  or  older.  The  mace  is  dried  in  the  sun,  but  the  nutmegs  are 
smoked  by  slow  fires  of  wood  for  three  months  before  they  are  fit 
for  exportation.  The  refuse  nuts  are  ground  down,  and  by  steaming 
and  pressure  afford  a  brown  fluid,  which  cools  into  the  so-called 
"  nutmeg  soap." — (T.  Oxley.)  In  1870-71  about  7  cwt  of  nut- 
megs were  exported  from  Bombay,  and  30  cwt.  from  Madras,  valued 
respectively  at  Ks.  575  and  Ka.  3012. —  Trade  Bfjmrtt. 
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(403)  Naregamia  alata  {W.  £  A.)      N.  0,  ItJUVtACHS, 

NeU-naregiuu,  Mal. 

Description.  —  Small  slirub,  glabrous  ;  calyx  small,  cup- 
sfaaped,  5-cleft ;  petals  5,  very  long,  strap-shaped,  distinct, 
filaments  united  into  a  long  slender  tube  that  is  inflated 
and  globulin'  at  the  apex,  the  mouth  with  10  very  slight 
anther-bearing  orenatures;  leaves  trifoliolate ;  leaflets  cuneate- 
obovate,  quite  entire,  sessile;  petiole  margined;  flowers  on 
long  axillary  solitary  peduncles,  white;  capsule  slightly  mem- 
hranaceons,  3-cornered,  3-valved;  seeds  2.    Fl.  April — May. — 

W.  &  A.  Prod.  L  U6.— Wight  lam.  t.  SO.—Mtede,  x.  22. 

Travancore. 

Mi  in  . vi.  (Tub. — This  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  and  will  flower  freely 
when  introduced  in  gardens.  It  grows  wild  in  the  Travancore 
forests.  The  root  and  leaves  arc  used  in  rheumatism,  and  the  juice 
of  the  plant  mixed  with  cocoanut-oU  is  used  in  cases  of  psora. — 
Rhcede.     Pers.  Obs. 


(404)  Nauclea  Cadamba  (Roxh.)    N.  O.  Cincdonacejl 

Vcllu  Cadaniba,  Tasi.     Itu.lmk-iiukainlia,  Til.     Cii'Mum,  Hinp.     Kiuliim,  Beso. 

Description.  —  Large  tree  with  a  perfectly  straight  erect 
trunk;  leaves  opposite,  between  bifarious  and  decussate,  oval, 
smooth,  entire;  petioles  smooth;  peduncles  terminal,  solitary; 
heads  of  flowers  globose ;  calyx  5-partile ;  capsules  4-sided, 
4-celled  ;  seeds  numerous,  not  winged  ;  flowers  small,  orange- 
coloured,  fragrant.  Fl.  April — Mny. — Boccb.  Fl.  Intl.  i.  516. 
Bengal.     Wynaad.     Malabar  on  river  hanks. 

nomic  Uses. — This  is  a  large  and  ornnmentul  tree.      It  is 
uon  about  Calcutta,  end  is  planted  for  the  extensive  shade  it 
yields,     The  wood  is  of  a  yellow  Golomj  and  is  used  far  various 
of  furniture, — Stab.     Jury  ' 


N.U  I 


(405)  Nauclea  cordifolia  (lioj-h.)     Dft 

Maiga  cad:u 

Description. — Tree  40-50  fed  ;  leaves  opposite,  decussate. 
cordate,  roundish,  pubescent  on  the  upper  side,  tomentos 
the  under;  general  peduncles  axillary,  1-3  together,  partial 
one  shorter  than  the  genera),  rather  longer  than  the  globose 
head  of  flowers;  calyx  5-parlite,  segments  clavate ,  corolla 
pubescent,  lobes  spreading;  capsule  2-celled;  seeds  6,  wil 
at  the  extremities;  flowers  small,  yellow.  FL  Nov. — Dee. — 
Jr.  A  A.  Prod.  i.  391.— Boa*.  FL  Ind.  i.  514— Cor.  i.  I 

Gorom&ndel  mountains.     Concans.      Hurdwar.      Bengal. 

Travancore. 

iNomc  Uses. — The  wood  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  like 
that  of  the  box-tree,     It  is  very  close-grained,  and  is  procured 
1  to  2  feet  in  diameter.     It  is  good  especially  lor  furniture,  I 
light  uud  durable.     If,  however,  exposed  to  wet,  it  soon  decays.     In 
Bombay  the  carpenters  use  it  for  planking.  —  Iioxb.     Jury  Sep, 

Mr"/.  Eshih. 


(li ii'.)  Nauclea  parvifolia  (Bozb.)     Do. 

Bota-.-aclamir,  Tel.     Xerr-cailaml*,  Tan. 

l  ii.-ciMi'TiuN. — Tree  30-40  feet,  glabrous  except  in  tl 
of  the  nerves  on  the  under  Bide  of  the  leaves;  branches  braebi- 

pposite,  ovate  or  oval,  bluntish;  gem  ral  pedm 
opposite,  terminal,  bearing  ;i  pair  of  .small  deciduou 
partial  ones  scarcely  so  long  as  the  globose  bead  of  Hom 
limli  of  calyx  veiy  short,  and  almost  truncated;  1 
oding;  capsule  containing  2  cocci  splitting  at 
■  ■ :  flowers  small,  yellow.     /'/.  April— Aug. —  ir.  A 

FL  l„.i.  i.  513.— Cor.  L  t.  52.—  Wight 
ill.  u.  123     IS   orieii  vn. Coromandel     Oca 

t>    rjoss,  —  The  wood  of  tail  tree  is  of  '  taut 

>.  fin.-  and    I  loBfl  •_- 1  •  i  i I.       It  is  U 

m  r»U.      1: 

5 


I'MHIUM. 
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(407)  Nelumbium  speciosum  (Will*!.)    N.  0.  Neluvbm< 

I  Uan  or  Pythagorean  B  Tamaray,  TiM.     Taraara,  Bciii-tainani, 

H  m-     Yi-rra-tamarny,  Tel.     dalkamal;  Knngwol :  Knniiil ;  Padaiu  j  Auilmj,  llisn. 
Pndffiapodoo;  Komol ;  Pougtuij,  BSKO.     Kungevelka,  Dos, 

DBBCBlTTIOVr. — Aquatic;  leaves  orbicular,  attached  by  theil 
centre,  glabrous,  under  surface  pale,  margins  somewhat 
waved  :  peduncles  longer  than  the  petioles,  erect ;  root-stock 
horizontal,  fleshy,  Bending  out  many  fibres  from  the  under- 
Burface;  petioles  long,  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
irons  with  acute  tubercles  ;  corolla  polypetalous  ;  eon- 
iic.iivuui  produced  beyond  the  cells  of  the  anthers  into  a 
clavate  appendage;  nuts  loose  iu  the  hollows  of  the  torus, 
1-2  seeded;  flowers  large,  white  or  rose-coloured.  Fl.  nearly 
all  the  year.  —  II'.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  16.— Wight  I"  I  t.  9.— 
— Boxb,  Fl.  In'/,  ii.  647. — Nymphaaa  Nelumbo,  Linn. — Jlkeede, 

xi.  t.  30,  31. Common  in  tanks  in  the  Peninsula  and  other 

parts  of  India, 

EciN'Mii  I'seb. — It  is  universally  believed  that  this  is  the  sacred 
Egyptian  lotus,  which  originally  found  its  way  from  India,  where  it 
d  tin-  fruit  was  known  as  the  Pythagorean  bean. 
Il"  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  while  the  plant  still 
IOE>  ires  in  its  native  country,  it  has  died  out  after  the  lapse  of  a  a 
tones  in  Egypt,  for  the  real  Lotus  is  no  longer  found  on  the  waters 
of  the  Nil'1.  Op  to  the  17th  century  it  was  commonly  believed  to 
be  peculiar  to  Lower  Egypt,  but  no  one  bad  ever  mat  with  it  there, 
Herodotus  1ms  alluded  to  the  plant,  and  indeed  accurately  describes 
it.  Ho  called  it  the  "  Lily  of  the  Nile,"  but  this  must  not  be  oon- 
(bnnded  with  seven  onhm  tribe  which  are  found 

in  the  Nik  to  the  present  day.     Of  the  I<otus  he  says,— "  There 

lilies,  like  rosea,  that  grow  in  the  river,  the  fruit  uf 
which  is  contained  in  a  separate  pod,  that  springs  up  from  the  root 
in  tuna  vrrv  like  a  r  ;  iu  this  there  arc  many  berries  lit  to 

bo  eaten,  of  the  rize  of  an  olive  stone,  and  they  an-  eaten  both  fresh 
and  dried."  It  grew  abundantly  in  all  the  lakes  and  canals.  Strabo 
and  particularly  Zheophraetua  have  both  mentioned  the  sacred  plant 
Egypt,  and  the  latter  bas  moel  minutely  described  it,  but  the 
io  accompanied  NajM.iloon  in  his  expedition  to  that  country 

a  tor  it.  It  has  long  ago  disappeared.  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  plant  is  the  structure  of  the  seed-receptacle, 
which  has  beeo  aptly  compared  t<>  a  pomegranate  cut  in  half,  or,  as 

s,  like  a  v  When  ripe,  the  seeds  are  loose 

II,  and    if  shaken  make  a  noise  lib 

Unlike  the  V  ems,  petioles,  and  flower-etems  of  the 
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Lotus  are  raised  above  the  water,  n  peculiarity  which  may  serve  to 
distinguish  it,  where  so  many  errors  have  been  mad.'  in  the 
tion  of  the  two  genera.     In  this  country  as  well  as  in  C'lii "a  and 
Ceylon  the  Bowers  ue  I.  dly  aaered.     The  roots  and  - 

were  eaten  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  as  they  are 
now  in  India.  It  is  also  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  The  mode  of 
sowing  the  seeds  is  by  first  enclosing  them  in  balls  of  clay  and  then 
throwing  them  into  the  water.  The  same  method  was  adopted  by 
the  early  Egyptians.  Sir  J,  Staunton  remarked  that  the  leaf  from 
its  structure  growing  entirely  round  the  stalk  lias  the  ad \. 
defending  both  (lowers  and  fruit  arising  from  its  centre  from  contact 
with  the  water.  The  stem  never  fails  to  ascend  with  the  water  I 
whatever  depth,  where  its  leaf  expands,  rests  upon  it.  and  often 
rises  above  it    There  are  several  varieties  with  white  01  >nred 

Bowers,  and  with  or  without  a  prickly  stem.      Whan   the  tanks  are 
ili y  the  roots  are  embedded  in  the  mud,  but  on  the  ap]  i  the 

rain  they  burst  out  again,  and  the  surface  of  the  water,  aa  if  by  ■ 
miracle,  becomes  covered  with  the  large  bro.'i<l  leaves.     As  a  mi 
writer  has  observed.     "There  is  no  plant  in  the  world  which  !>oseoe- 
ses  so  much  interest  in  an  historical  point  of  view  aa  the  Lotus. 
emblem  of  sanctity  amongst  the  priests  of  an  extinct  religion  tour 
thousand  yean  ago,  it  is  now  no  longer  known  in   the  com 
where  onee  it  was  held  sacred,  and  has  sought  refuge  in  th< 
and    conservatories  of  the   far-off  lands  of  the  west,  of  which    the 
never  dreamt."     Dr  Roxburgh  Bays  thai  the  tender 
shoots  of  the  root-  hetween  the  joii  iten  by  the  natives  ei 

simply  boiled  or  in  their  curries.     The  seeds  are  eaten  either  raw, 
roasted,  or  boiled.     The  leaves  and   tlower-stalks  abound  in   spiral 
tubes,  Which  an  extracted  with  great  care  by  gently  bre: 
stems  and  drawing  apart  the  ends;  with  these  filaments  are  prepared 
those  Wicks  which   are   burnt   by  the   Hindoos   in   the  lamp-  placed 
before  the  shrines  of  their  gods.     The  leaves  are  used  as  subeti 
for  plates;  and  in  China  the  seeds  and  slices  of  the 
up  in  summer  With  ice,  and  the  roota  are  hud  up  in  salt  and  vinegar 
fur  the  winter. — Rcnib.      i 


(408)  Nerium  odorum  (Ait)    X.  0.  Apoctxace*. 

Sweet -xcantol  Oleander,  Esq.    Taj  i       \rale«,  TaM.    Che;' 

Trx.     Kaneer,  Dl'K.     Kancr,  Hixd.     Lnl-kliarubec,  Biso. 

Description. — Shrub,  6-8  feet;  calyx  5-clefl  ;  coroll 
shaped,  throat  crowned  by  lacerated  segment 
limb  twisted,  unequal -sided;   leaves  linear  lai 
a  whorl,  veiny  beneath,  with   revoluto  i 
minal ;  flowers  pale-red,  i  cylindrical     Fl. 

b.  FL  hhl.  ii.  •!.-  1-2, N 

banks  of  rivers.      OommOD 


NICOTIANA. 
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Medical  Uses. — There  aru  two  or  throe  varieties  with  deep  red, 
white,  rose-colour,  id,  tingle  and  double  ilowers.  The  bark  of  the 
root  ia  used  externally  as  a  powerful  repellent,  and  made  into  a 
paste  is  applied  in  cases  of  ringworm,  The  root  itself  taken  in- 
ternally acts  as  a  poison. — (Aindie.)  The  root  contains  a  yellow 
poisonous  resin,  tannic  Mid,  w;ix.  and  sugar,  but  no  alcaloid  or 
volatile  poison.  The  same  poison  resides  in  the  bark  and  dowers. 
It  ia  wry  soluble  in  carbonate  of  soda,  and,  though  not  volatile,  ia 
carried  od"  mechanically  when  the  plant  ia  distilled  with  water.  It 
is  used  in  leprosy,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  boils. — PoicclVs  Pun). 
Plants. 

(409)  Nicotiana  Tabacum  (Linn.)  N.  O.  Solanack.k. 
Tobacco  plant,  Eso. 
Description. — Herbaceous,  pubescent,  glutinous,  stem  erect, 
tapering  branched  above ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
le,  lower  ones  decuirent ,  half  stem-clasping ;  flowers  pedi- 
celled  biaoteata;  segments  of  the  oblong  calyx  lanceolate, 
acute,  unequal;  corolla  outwardly  downy,  throat  somewhat 
inflated,  BegmentS  of  the  much-spreading  limb  acute;  capsule 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  or  slightly  longer. — Dec.  Prod,  xiii.  pt. 

1,  p.  557.— -Lam.  III.  t.  113.—  Woodv.  Mai.  Hot.  i.  t.  60. 

Cultivated. 

Medical  Uses. — The  juice  of  tobacco-leaves  is  powerfully  sedative 
and  antispasmodic.  It  is  used  medicinally  in  dropsy  and  similar 
affections.  As  a  local  application  it  has  been  employed  for  relieving 
pain  in  rheumatic  atfections  and  skin  diseases.  Tobacco-smoking  is 
sometimes  effectually  resorted  to  in  asthma,  spasmodic  coughs,  and 
nervous  irritability.  Poultices  of  tobacco-leaves  have  been  success- 
fully applied  to  the  spine  in  tetantUL — I'luinn.  of  India. 

Economic  I'sfs. — The  tobacco  plant  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
India  for  the  purpose  of  its  leaves  being  manufactured  into  cheroots. 
Many  acres  of  land  are  planted  with  it  in  the  Salem  and  Trichinopoly 
districts,  especially  in  the  latter.  Its  cultivation  also  extends  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Deccan,  and,  in  fact,  whenever  the  locality  may 
be  favourable  for  its  proper  development.  In  a  paper  forwarded  to 
tho  Agri.-Hort.  Soc.  of  Madras  in  May  1862,  Dr  Shortt  gives  the 
following  account  of  its  cultivation  at  Chingleput : — It  is  a  cultiva- 
tion of  (bar  months.  The  seeds  are' sown  into  seed-beds  late  in  tho 
month  of  December,  and  the  tobacco  is  gathered  early  in  April. 
Tho  beds  are  square,  and  receive  the  seeds  sometimes  before  and 
sometimes  after  being  irrigated.  The  beds  are  carefully  prepared  by 
free  digging  and  turning  up  of  the  soil,  when  it  is  manured  with 
equal  portions  of  wood-ashes  and  dung-heap  rubbish.  Land  in  the 
mean  time  IB  prepared  by  the  sod  being  freely  ploughed,  manun ■  I, 
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and  the  earth  drawn  cral  ',  d  stow,  penile]  trenches,  about 

a  Coot  wide,  with  intervening  ridges  of  Hi"  .-ami'  breadth.  When 
the  seedlings  have  attainnl  between  3  and  •>  inches  in  height, 

put  out  three  or  four  leaves,  which  they  do  in  about  tv. 
they  are  ready  Con  b"  planted.     The  txenoh< 

previously  filled  with  water,  and  the  Beedlings  planted  on  tin'  top  of 
the  ridges,  si  the  distance  of  US  inches  from  each  other,  and  fo 

In-''''  it  four  days  irrigated  daily,  after  which  irrigation  is  prac- 
tisri!  '>ml  day  throughout  their  growth.    About  the  lilt 

in-  twentieth  day  after  transplantation  the  weeds  nro  scraped  ool  of 
the  land  either  with  s  oocoanut  shell  or  an  iron  semper.  In  about 
.1  fortnight  after  this  the  soil  is  loosened  and  ^  rminated. 

Ail  vantage  is  taken  of  this  opportunity  to  complete  the  stand  of 
plants  by  filling  up  the  i  Bused  by  the  failure  or  accidental 

destruction  of  plants.     Irrigation  i  1  as  usual.    Aithncom- 

mencement  of  the  third  month,  a  second  hoeing  or  1  if  the 

soil  and   extermination   of  the    W I    is    practised;    ami 

or  three  days  after  that,  the  -,  which  bare  begun  to  show 

themselves  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaves,  are  removed  by  being  bi 
oft     And  about  the  end  of  the  third  month,  when  the  stand  of 
plants  has  attained  between  2  and  3  feet  in  height,  the  tops  of  the 
bushes  and  all  superfluous  leaves  are   pinched   off,  L 
plant  some  ten  or  t  the  best-formed  leaves.     The   i  I 

throughout  their  growth  are  subject  to  attacks  from  insects  of  the 
caterpillar  kiml  ;   these  should  be  looked  for  daily,  the  first  thi 
the  morning,  when  they  should  !»■  picked  out  and  destroyed.    When 
the  plants  have  become  ripe,  which  they  do  at  the  sod  of  the  fourth 
month,  tin'  leaves  become  speckled,  and  will  frequently  crack 

D  the  lingers.      At  this  period,   should   the   plants   h 
wall  and  luxuriantly,  the  average  size  of  the  leaf  is  2 
in  length,  and  f>  to  7  inches  in  breadth.     The  plants  are  then  oat 
down  (lei  tuple  of  inches  of  the' stem  in  the  ground),  and 

allowed   to  be  on   the  field  to  dry.      In   the   evening 
gathered  and  stocked  into  a  heap  in  so:  foi  the  n 

thi    next  day  the  ground  i.-  spread  over  with  i 
straw  lit'  the  varogoo  (Panicum  miliaccum)  to  the  height  of  6  or  8 
inches;  and  on  this  the  plants  an  stocked,  and  over  with 

I   and  palm  leOVeS,  and    pMBSDd  wi  for  live  or  sis:  ■  ' 

when  the  are  removed,  the  tobacco-plants  I 

Op  and    hong    ill    the    shade  b  for   a    feV 

stalk-  try,  whan  they  ore  token  down  and  placed  in  a  u 

in,  ami  covered  as  before  with  palm-leaves  and 

ihould  the  pi  mts  h 
and  brittle,  ■  few  of  the  stuli.  boiled  wil 

1'ii'nt  quantity  of  w  "fjiggory 

md  the  fluid  or  decoction  sprinkled  ions 

to  sta/  I  i  upside  >: 

this  has 
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^  an  stripped  off  the  stalks  and  tied  into  bandies,  i  ining 

Cram  sixty  to  seventy  leaves  ;  these  are  again  stacked  is  bandies,  and 
bare  weights  placed  over  them,  after  being  covered  with  straw,  8tc 
The  handles  are  rearranged  in  three  ox  foot  days  for  some  two 

iTee  weeks,  when  the  tobacco  iaconsidei  md  lii  foi 

and  i  L     The  produce  of  one  eawnie  of  land  is  about 

tli'i'iks  of  tobacco  ;  a  thiok  is  equivalent  to  3  lb.  10  oz.  Th?  atten- 
dant expenses  arc — 


Por  ploughing  the  land, 
IjmuI  rent, 


R*. 

An. 

p. 

14 

0 

u 

15 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Total, 


34        0        0 


The  value  of  the  produce  of  one  eawnie — viz.,  350  thooks  of  tobacco 
— iB  valued  at  150  rupees,  from  which  if  34  rupees  lie  deducted,  and 

allowing  16  rupees  for  itingent  expenses,  a  clear  profit  of  100 

ropeea  goes  to  the  sullivator.  The  seeds  are  .so  extremely  minute 
and  Dumoroos  that  one  pound  suffices  tor  planting  a  eawnie  of  Land, 
and  the  price  of  the  seed  is  eight  aniiasa-pound.  When  th< 
stalks  are  cut  down,  the  stumps  left  in  the  Bofl  soon  throw  out  fresh 
shunts;  these,  if  carefully  weeded  and  watered,  thrive  welL  The 
produce  thus  obtained  will  realise  one-third  of  the  value  of  tho 
original  crop.  The  tobacco  from  the  second  crop  is  greatly  inferior 
to  the  first  in  quantity  and  quality,  consequently  it  deteriorates 
in  value  in  the  market. 


(110)  Notonia  grandiflora  (Dee.)     N.  O.  CoMFoaTTS. 

Description. — Shrubby;  stem  thick,  round,  marked  with 

i  of  fallen  leaves  oblong  or  obovate,  quite  entire ; 

corymb  few-headed  ;  pedioels  much  Longer  than  the  capitulum'j 

flowers  terminal,  pale  yellow.    Fl.   Dec. — Jau. — Dec.  Prod. 

vi.  442. —  Wight    Contrib.  24. — N.   corymbose,  Dte. —  Wight 

Icon.  t.  484. South  Travaucore.    Neilgherries.    High  rocky 

places  in  the  Deccan. 

Mi.im  m.  i  no—This  plant  is  assorted  by  Dr  Gibson  to  be  a 
remedy  in  hydrophobic.  The  mode  of  administration  is  as  follows  ! 
:  fair  ounces  of  the  Ereshly-gatherad  stems,  infused  in  a  pint 
oi  cold  water  for  a  night,  yield  in  the  morning,  when  subjected  to 
ore,  a  quantity  of  viscid  greenish  juice,  which  being  mixed 
with  the  water  Is  taken  at  a  draught.  In  the  evening  a  further 
quantity  of  juice  made  up  into  boluses  with  Hour  is  taken.  These 
medicines  are  to  be  repeated  foi  three  successive  days. — Pharm.  </ 
India. 
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(411)  Nyctanthea  arbor  tristis  (Linn.)     N.  0.  Jasminackj?. 


Munja-pumerura,  Mai,. 
Tam. 


Siugahar,  Bkno.     Hursinghar,   Hind.     Pagaln ■imiily. 


Description.  —  Tree,  15-20  feet,  young  shoots  4-sided; 
leaves  opposite,  short -petioled,  cordate,  or  oblong,  pointed, 
entire  or  coarsely  serrate,  scabrous;  panicles  terminal,  com- 
posed of  smaller  6-flowered  terminal  umbel  lets;  calyx  cam- 
panulate,  slightly  5-notched,  downy  ;  corolla  tube  cylindric,  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  segments  5-7;  involuccl  of  4  inv< 
cordate,  opposite,  sessile  leaflets;  flowers  numerous;  I 
orange-coloured  ;  border  white,  fragrant.     Fl.   Nearly  all  the 

year.— Roxb.  Fl.  lnd.  i.  86.—Rhecde,  i.  t.  21. Cultivated  in 

gardi 

I ■'. i.'onomig  Uses. — The    flowers  of  this    plant  ahed    a 
fragrance  in  gardens  where  they  grow,  only  durin 
at  sunset  that  they  open,  and  before  the  morning  the  ground   i-> 
covered  with  the  fallen  corollas.     The  native  women  collect  tin  in, 
and)  stringing  them  on  threads,  irear  them  as  necklaces  "r  i 
them  in  their  hair;     The  orange-coloured  tubes  dye  a  beautiful  1 . 1 1 1 1' 
or  orange  colour,  with  the  various  shades  between  them,  according 
to  the  preparation  anil  mode  of  conducting  the  operation  ;  but 
way  has  yet  been  discovered  of  rendering  the  colour  durable.     8im- 
monds  mentions  the  bark  of  this  tree  among  other  yieldingtanningsub- 
stances. — (Roxb.    Ixndley, )   This  tree  is  extremely  common  alonj 
foot  of  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  Deyra  Dhoon,  and  may  be 
for  several  hundred  feet  jpore  in  the  ascent  to  Musaoorie. 

I>r  Wallich  found  it  in  a  wild  state  near  the  hanks  of  the  Irrawadd y, 
on  the  hills  near  Prome.     This  affonls  a  very  satisfactory 
of  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  same  species  along  the  bfi 
the  mountains,  Bven  when  separated  by  18*  of  latitudo,  or  from  18° 
to  Wf.—BayU,     Jinn.  not. 

(412)  Nymphsa  edulis  {Dec)     X.  0.  N'ympu^ace^. 
lata,  Tkl.    CMioUenndM,  B 
Description. — Aquatic;    haves  oval,  quite  entire,  dov 
lindernciitli.  i  times   slightly  waved;    petiole  at- 

tached a  little  within  the  margin;  petals  10-15;  stamen 

m  a  double  series;  stigmas  10-15,  rayed  ;  flo 

oeetivum  not  prolonged ;  Beads  numerous.    Fl.  Nearly  all  the 

year.— J)'.  £  A    )  I  17.— N.  escuh 

678. Bcnga  I      Ci  rears. 

Eoonomo  Uses. — Tlio   tubers   are   much   sought   after 
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natives,  both  as  an  article  of  food  and  medicine.     The  capsule  and 

seeds  are  either  pickled  or  put  into  curries,  or  ground  and  mixed 

with  flour  to  make  cakes.     The  flowers  are  nearly  three  inches  in 

diameter. — Roxb. 

i 

(413)  Nympbjea  rubra  (Roxb.)     Do. 

Red-flowered  Water-Lily,  Ejto.  Yarn  Kulwa,  Tel.  RukhU-chnnduna,  Hind. 
Buro-rukto-kumbal,  Bmo. 

Description. — Aquatic ;  sepals  4 ;  petals  numerous ;  leaves 
peltate,  sharply  toothed,  downy  but  not  spotted  beneath  ;  lobes 
diverging ;  connectivum  not  prolonged  ;  petioles  inserted  very 
near  the  margin  of  the  leaf ;  flowers  deep  red ;  torus  bottle- 
shaped  ;  carpels  numerous,  many-seeded;  stigma  10-20,  rayed. 
Fl.  March— Aug.—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  17.— Wight  III.  i.  10.— 

Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii  576. Peninsula  in  tanks  and  ditches. 

Tan j  ore. 

Economic  Uses. — The  roots  and  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  natives ; 
and  the  capsules  and  seeds  together  are  prepared  in  different  ways, 
sometimes  pickled,  or  put  into  curries,  or  made  into  cakes.  A  kind 
of  starch  and  arrowroot  is  made  from  the  underground  stems  and 
roots,  and  both  are  used  as  aliments  as  well  as  in  medicine.  In 
Bengal  there  is  a  small  rose-coloured  variety  with  fewer  stamens. 
This  is  a  beautiful  flower,  yet  neither  common  nor  so  gaudy  as  the 
Egyptian  Lotus. — Roxb. 


(411)  Ocimum  Basilicum  (Linti.)     .\.  0,  I  smiacr*. 

K.'ilu-i'.  da Cheilites,  BiVDi     Bsbooitolsoe,  Benu. 

Descbu'TION.—  Herbaceous,  erect,  glabrous  ;  lea 
ovate  or  oblong,  nan-own  1  at  lliu  base,  slightly  toot  I  nil 
oilial  .  calyxes  longer  than  the  pedi< 

upper  teeth  ovate,  concave,  shortly  acuminated  ;  whorls  about 
C,  rarely    10-floweredj   flowers    small,  white.     F%.   Near] 
the  year. — Wight  Icon.  t.  868. — 0.  pilosnm,  B 

— BosA.FLIjuUw.1Q. Peninsula.     I  Tra- 

irarn  • 

The  varieties  are  : — 

a  0.  tmisatum,  II  nth. 

id  less  pilose  ;  leaves  larger,  thicker, 

aud  slightly  toothed  :  corollas  usually  villous. — <  >.  basilicum, 

I.uin.—  l;  I  ml.  ill  17.— Rhttik,  X.  t.  87. 

b  0.  [i  >lh. 

Bred  ;  petioles  and  ■■•  sparingly  ciliate 

leaves  scarcely  toothed;  racemes  elongated,  simple. — <>.  in- 
tegerrimum,    Willd. — 0.  caryophyllatum,  JZmo.  /'/.  Ind. 
10. — Qoolaltnlsee,  /?■  ng. Patna. 

0        thjl  11:   II  III. 

petioles  and  eeJj  ices  hardly  cdli- 
Dfl  thj  i  i-putk. — li".i)>.  Fl. 

Ind.  iii.  15.— Wight  Icon.  I.  8C8. 

MxDIOAl     I     i  B, 

id  demul 

iei  nd  in  '  r.ir-:irin\     l ':  i 

are  a  hvomitt 


—ODIN  A. 
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leafy  tops  are  fin  eulimiry  proposes,  and  used  in  highly- 

sensoned  dishes.     .v  fid   into   .sil.nl  and 

BOOpS,      (/ '■■a.      Ainsi:.   )      'I ":.  of   1  lie  leaves  of  0.  rill- 

mixed  with  ginger  and  black  pep]  □  during  the  '•old  stages 

ipf  intermittent  fcver.  li  is  also  prescribed  to  allay  vomiting  arising 
from  irri t.i 1 1- -M  produced  by  worms.— (LongJndig,  Plant*  ofBengaL) 
The  -  ped  in  water  awe!)  and  form  a  pleasant  jelly,  useful 

as  u  diaphoretic  and  demulcent — PoweIPe  Panj.  Prodi 

(415)  Ocimum  sanctum  (Linn.)    Do. 

II"!  10.     Tool«8f«,    Tax.     Toolscc,    Dok.      Niellu-tirluva,    Khrishu* 

toolsee,  MaL.     Kala-toolsic,  IIlND 

Deschiition. — Stilus  and  petioles  pilose;  leaves  petiolate, 
oval,  obtuse,  toothed,  pubescent ;  floral  leaves  sessile,  shorter 
Hum  the  pedicels;  racemes  sleuder,  simple  or  branched  at  the 
base;  calyx  shorter  than  the  pedicels,  sinoothish,  upper-tooth 
obovate,  concave ;  corolla  hardly  exceeding  the  calyx  ;  flowers 
pale  purple.     Fl.  Nearly  all  the  year. — Roxb.  Ft,  Ind.  iii.  14. 

— 0.  hirsutum,  Baith. — Rhode,  x.  t.  85. Cultivated  ingar- 

detis  and  near  pagodahs. 

Medioai,  Uses. — The  whole  plant  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and 

has  a  grateful  smell.     The  root  is  given  in  decoction  in  fevers,  and 

the  juice  of  the  leaves  in  catarrhal  affections  in  children.     Also  an 

excellent  remedy,  mixed  with  lime-juice,  in  cutaneous  affections  and 

'inn.     The  leaves,  dried  and  pulverised,  are  used  by  natives  in 

..il  as  sun IV  in  the  endemic  affection'  of  the  nasal  cavities  called 

laA  ,    it  ib  said  to  be  an  ell'ectual  means  of  dislodging  the  mag- 

-I'hm-iii.  of  1' 

(41<>)  Odina  wodier  (Iloxb.)    N.  0.  Axacabdiace^. 

Woodinn.    Tam.    Waddi   gnmpina,    Tbi,.     CushmulU,    Hind.    Jiwul,    Beko. 
WuditT  Maruin,  Mai.. 

DESCRIPTION. —  Large  tree;  leaves  alternate  about  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  unequally  pinnated ;  leaflets  3-4  pair,  oppo- 
site, almost  sessile,  oblong-obovate,  acuminated,  glabrous, 
entire,  paler  below  ;  calyx  shortly  4-lobed,  segments  rounded ; 
1»  ials  5,  oblong,  spreading ;  drupe  uniform,  very  hard,  1-celled : 
seeds  solitary,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  nut;  racemes  terminal, 
(aeoioled  ;  flowers  small,  greenish  yellowish,  externally  purplish. 
Ft  I  arch.— W.  &  A.  Prod.  L  171 .—  Wight  Icon,  i.  t. 

60.— Bueb,  Fk  Ind.  ii.  293.— Roylc  III.  t.  31,/.  2.—Rhc«k,  iv. 
. Coromandel  mountains.     Bengal.     Travancore. 
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OLEA — OPHELIA. 


Medical  Uses. — A  gum  which  exudes  from  the  tree  is  beaten 
up  with  cocoanut-milk  and  applied  to  sprains  and  bruises,  and  the 
pulverised  li;irk,  when  boiled  in  or  mixed  with  oil,  is  put  to  bad 
ulcers  and  wounds.  The  leaves  boiled  in  oil  are  externally  applied 
to  bruises. — (Ainslie.  Wight.)  The  bark,  which  is  very  astringent, 
is  employed  in  the  form  of  decoction  as  a  lotion  is  impetiginous 
eruptions  and  obstinate  ulcerations.  It  also  forms  an  excellent  as- 
tringent gargle, — rim  mi.  qf  India. 

Economic  Uses. — This  tree,  says  Dr  Wight,  is  one  of  the  most 
commonly  cultivated  and  best  known  in  the  Peninsula,  where, 
though  far  from  being  ornamental  or  useful,  its  quickness  of  growth 
from  cuttings  recommends  it.  The  tree  is  planted  in  avenues,  but 
yields  no  shade  in  the  hot  weather,  being  without  leaves  till  June. 
The  wood  of  the  old  trees  is  close-drained,  of  a  deep  reddish  ma- 
hogany colour  towards  the  centre.  The  coloured  part  is  serviceable 
and  looks  well.  It  is  useful  for  ordinary  work,  especially  for  sheatha 
of  swords,  knives,  &c.  The  bark  is  full  of  fibrous  materials. — 
Wight      Jury  Rep.  Mad.  Exhib. 

(417)  Olea  dioica  (Boxb.)    N.  0.  Oleacea 

Indian  olive,  Knq.     Kara-vetti,  M.M.. 

Description.— Tree  ;  leaves  opposite,  oblong,  remotely  and 
acutely  senate,  acuminate,  smooth,  on  short  petioles;  panicles 
axillary  and  opposite  below  the  leaves;  male  Bowers  numer- 
ous; calyx  4-toothed ;  corolla  tube  very  Buort,  border  4-cleft; 
fenuih  flowers  on  a  separate  tree  ;  calyx  as  in  the  male  ;  corolla 
none;  drupe  nearly  round,  1-celled,  I -seeded;  flowers  small. 
white.  Ft.  March— April.— Roxb.  Fl.  Lid.  i.  106.— Rheed,;  iv. 
t.  54. Chittagong.     Silhet.     Malabar 

Economic  Uses. — The  fruit  in  size  and  colour  is  much  1  i  K  • 
English  sloe.     The  timber  of  the  tree  is  reckoned  excellent,  and  is 
much  used  by  the  natives. — (Wall.)     The  U.  robusta,  indi 
Silhet,  fund -le.s  tiio  natives  in  that  country  with  a  hard  and  durable 
wood — R 


(4 IS)  Ophelia  elegans  (7?.  11'.)    N.  0.  Gentianace*. 

Description.  —  Shrub,    erect,    ramous    above,    ol 
4-sidcd;  leaves  sessile,  narrow,  ring  to  a 

slender  point,  3-neived.  lateral  nerves  close  to  the  margin; 
branches  ascending,  slender,  bearing  at  Baofa  point  lateral  fevr- 
Bowered.  cyme. 

dole ;  calyx  lobes  narrow-Ian 
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the  length  of  the  cm ul hi ;  lobes  of  the  covolla  obovate-cuspi- 
date  ;  foveas  bound  witdl  longish  ooatse  hairs;  flowers  pale  blue. 

Fi.   Aug,— Sept.— WigM  Icon.    t.    1331. Pulney    Hills. 

Northern  Ciri 

Mi  in, m.  I  .-R8. — A  very  handsome  species,  says  Dr  Wight,  when 
in  full  Dower,  forming  as  it  duos  a  rich  panicle  of  light-blue  flowers 
streaked  with  deeper-coloured  veins.  It  seems  very  distinct  from 
all  other  species.  The  steins  are  used  as  a  bitter  and  febrifuge  in 
the  northern  Circars,  and  are  there  in  great  request.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  (J.  ehiretta,  which  is  brought  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  which  i-  then  reckoned  useful  as  a  tonic  in  inter- 
initU'iit  fevers.  Of  (he  present  species  the  stalks  are  tied  up  in 
bundles  about  n  foot  long  and  3  or  4  inches  in  thickness.  The 
native  name  in  the  districts  where  it  grows  is  Salarcu  or  Balqjit. 
exported  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  easily  procured  in  the 
us,  where  the  plant  is  indigenous.  The  Honourable  W.  Elliot 
was  the  first  to  bring  this  new  species  of  gentian  to  notice. — Lid. 
A  mills  of  Med.  Science.     Jury  ll< p.  Mad.   Exdab.      Wight, 

(419)  Ophelia  multiflora  (Dais.)    Do. 

Description. — Stem  quadrangular,  4-winged,  ascending, 
densely  leafy;  leaves  round,  ovate,  stem-clasping,  5-nerwd, 
mucronulate,  glabrous,  decussate;  cymes  many-flowered ;  calyx 
di  sisions  lanceolate  -  acuminate ;  corolla  white,  4-divided, 
segments  ovate-elliptic,  their  rounded  pits  surrounded  by  long 
fringes  |  Blamanta  united  at  the  very  base. — Dalz.  Bomb.  Flor. 
i  56, — Hook.  Journ.  Hot.  ii.  135. Mahableshwar. 

Medical  Uses. — This  is  used  in  Bombay  as  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  ehiretta.  The  dried  root  occurs  in  pieces  of  2  inches  in 
length,  of  the  diameter  of  a  quill,  giving  off  two  or  three  rootlets, 
covered  with  a  whitish-brown  epidermis,  wrinkled  longitudinally, 
white  internally,  and  brittle.  Dr  Broughton  considers  that  its 
medicinal  action  and  uses  are  similar  to  those  of  gentian  and  ehiretta, 
for  which  it  may  bo  advantageously  substituted.  The  dried  plant 
also  appears  to  he  used  for  the  same  purposes. — Pharm.  of  India. 

(420)  Opbiorrhiza  munghos  {Linn.)    N.  0.  Cinchonacr*. 

Description. — Perennial  1-J  foot;  stem  when  old  suffruti- 

cose ;  leaves  opposite,  elliptic-lanceolate,  acuminated  at  both 

cuds,  glabrous,  very  thin,  unequal  in  size;  calyx  tube  turbinate, 

limb  5-cleft;  corolla  tube  infundibuliform,  short,  hairy  within, 

5-lobed;  stamens  enclosed;  capsule  compressed,  crowned 
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with  the  calycine  segments,  2-celled,  2-valved;  seeds  numerous, 
somewhat  hexagonal;  cymes  prdiuiclcd,   terminal,   branched; 
flowers  nearly  sessile,  white,    Fl.  Aug, — Sept.—  R 
L  404  —  l;.,xb.  Fl.  Intl.  i.  701. DindiguL      Couitallum. 

Tiavaucore. 

UaoiOAii  Uses. — There  arc  seven]  varieties  slightly  differing  in 
the  disposition  of  their  form  of  inflorescence.  Dr  Wallich  (bond 
tin:  plant  growing  in  the  forests  of  the  valleys  of  Nepaul,  though  ho 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  those  he  gathered  did  not  1- 
distinct  species.  The  Malays,  according  k>  Kcempfer,  called  the  root 
lis,"  from  its  intern  88.     The  root  is  very  bitter, 

and  reported  to  1.«- a  powerful  alexipharmia     The  plant  in  Ceylon 
is  accounted  a  good  specific  in  snake-bites;  the  parts  osedare  the 
Leaves,  mux-,  and  baric  mads  into  decoction  and  administered  in  d 
of  \  oz.     Roxburgh  doubted   the  good  qualities  ascribed  to  it. — 
— Aim-lie.     Ruxb. 


(421)  Ophioxylon  serpentinum  (lArm.)     N.  0.  Apoctkacea 

irsnns-snwilpodl,  Max.    Obivsa-aaidpodl,  Taji.    Patal-gnimi,  Ti.l    t/hou- 
ehsnd,  iiimi.    i  tuiadrs,  Bnia. 

Description. —  Twining;  calyx  5 -cleft;  corolla  funm.-l- 
ahaped,  with  long  tube,  thick  in  the  middle,  5 -cleft,  limb 
oblique;  anthers  almost  sessile  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
tube;  leaves  3-4-5  in  a  whorl,  cnneate-oblong,  acute,  some! 
drooping;  pedicels  aud  calyxes  red;  drupe  black,  size  of  a  pea, 
twin  or  solitary  by  abortion  ;  nut  wrinkled,  I -seeded;  Bo 
white,  with  the  tube  pale  rose-lilac,    Fl.  All  the  year. — Ifacb. 

Fl.   In,),   i.  694,— Wight  Icon.  /.  840.— Kheedt,  v'i.  t.  47. 

Peninsula.    Bengal.     Malabar, 

as. — Few  shrubs,  says  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  the  world 

;  rrinliy  when  the  vivid  oarmi if  the  perianth 

is  contrasted,  not  only  with  the  milk-white  corolla,  bat  with  the 

rich  green  berries,  whioh  -^   the  tame  time  embellish  thi 

liheede  says  it  iring 

her  at  all  tiroes.     The  t  is  used  in 

n  both  as  a  febrifuge  and  for  the  coals, 

neh  as  an  being  a  pint  of  the 

twenty-four  hours;  the  ]"  wder  b  i  arts. 

The  juice  is  also  expressed  and  I  samo 

purpose.      It  is  also  administered  to  promote  delivery  in  tedious 
cases,  si  ting  opon  the  uterine  system  in  the  same  manner  as  crgi 
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12)  Oryza  sativa  (Linn.)     X.  0. 1  r.«. 

■1  uit,  E.no.    Payers.  M  m..     Ni.IIoo.Taji.  Poioal, 

■  hi,  Tix. 

DescbiptIon.  —  Annual;  culms  numerous,  jointed,  round 
and  smooth ;  leave  ,  scabrous  outside ;  panicles 

terminal;  rachis  common  and  partial,  angular,  hispid  j  flowers 
simple,  pedicelled;  calyx  glume  2-valved,  1- flowered,  the 
larger  valve  ending  in  a  long,  hispid,  coloured  awn ;  en: 

2-valved,  growing  to  the  Beed —  Roscb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  200. 

Circars.    Cultivated  everywhere. 

Mi-dical  Uses. — A  decoction  of  rice  makes  an  excellent  demul- 
cont  refrigerant  drink  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  dysuria, 
and  affections  reqnii  le  reiucili  j ■< •ult i«.-es  arc  con- 

stantly used  in  hospital  practice,  forming  an  excellent  substitute  for 
ed-meal. 

Usxs, — The  rice-plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
almost  all  tin  countriee  of  the  East  under  the  equator,  requiri 
sommei  temperature  of  at  least  73°,  humidity  and  heat  being  the 
indispensable  conditions  of  its  growth.  It  is  grown  in  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  si. mi,  both  shores  of  tho  Bed  Sea,  Egypt, 
and  Madagascar,  and  from  these  i  it  has  emigrated  to  the 

I  America.     The  wild  rice-plant,  I 
which  all  the  cultivated  varieties  have  sprung,  Is  (bund  in  ami  on 
the  borders  of  lakes  in  the  <  ad  also  in  the 

iiinie,  near  Allepey,  and  othi  This  wild  rice  is  nevi  r 

rated,  though  it  i-  gathered  and  sates  by  the  richer  classes  in 
Ui"  Rajahninndry  districts,  who  boil  it  in  i  it  a 

dainty.  •  a  high  price.     It  is  white,  palatable,  ami 

whol<  irse  kind  of  confection  is  mule  from  it  which  is 

soldi  taars.     Bice, althongh  the  commonest  and  cheapest 

kind  of  food  in  the  Peninsula,  is  far  from  being  so  universally  i 
among  the  natives  of  India  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine     G 
numbers  in  that  country  do  not  eat  it.     In  all  the  North-We 
Provinces  wheat  is  the  principal  crop,  and  the  natives  have  rather 
a  contempt  for  the  ..-.     Still  it  a 

of  the  most  important  articles  of  food,  not  only  in  India,  but 
especially  in  America  and  China.  It  is  grown  now  in  Italy,  spam, 
and   i  many.      '•  A  rice-iieM,"  said   Adam   Smith. 

"produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  the  most  fertile 
field     Two  crops  in  tha  m  30  to  60 

to  be  the  ordinary  produce  of  an  acre."     I)r  Boxbiu 

;!   two  crops  in  the  year  from   the  same  land  do  not 
yield  much  more  tlian  a  single  crop  would ;  but  owing  to  the  bal 
of  the  seasons   to  fail,  the  cultivators  rear  as  much   SB  poBSfbl 
the  first  crop.      This  is  reaped  in   the   rainy  season  when  the  .-. 

21 
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cannot  be  preserved;  and  only  food  which 

the  cattle  have  in  manj  ■  i-  an  abeolute  ni 

ing  the  second  crop  I  r.     DrBo  ment,thal 

he  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  I  anting  in  the  smallest  degree 

a  rice-field,  is  only  applicable  to  those  districts  when  the  sou1  is 

sufficiently  rich  to  yield  the  virion  he  In 

I  Tinnevelly,  and  perhaps  other  districts,  the  tanners 

dably  tnannre  the  rice-fields  with  li  ivea  of  tr 

Inng.     The  most  fertile  soil  for  rice-sowing  is  lam  l  periodically 

inundated  in  tin:  mi^hbourhood  of  larg  where  the  plant  can 

•■■  much  i  matter  from  the  overflowing  of  the  streams. 

it  .-  ■  1 1 1  i  ■  ■  i .  •  1 1 1  Ebz  the  perfect  maturity  and  wellbeii 

the  plant,  for  it  requires  rain  alao,  the  showers  (ailing  on  the  plant 

■  i  insure  the  lull  development  of   the 

flowers  and  seeds.     Rioe-eeed  is  nsually  tiixt  sown  thick,  and  thi  n 

planted  about  forty  daya  afterwards;  the  fields  must  be 

■  mtly  supplied  with  water;  the  usual  time  for  planting-out  to  the 

reaping  season  is  about  two  months.    This  is,  however,  not  tin:  <-a-o 

with  all  kind-;  boom  are  sown  broadcast  in  the  same  place  when  it 

bended  the  eeeds  should  ripen.     In  this  lattcrca.se  th 
should  commence  about  fifteen  days  before 

watering  the  rice-crops,     li  is  generally  beli 
that  the  plants  cannot   have  too  much  water  (provided  they  bi 
quite  submerged),  except  for  a  few  daya  before  the  seeds  become  ripe, 
when  a  drier  state  is  requisite  t"  perfect  the  maturity  and  improve 
the  quality  of  tiie  grain.     Of  the  i  and  there  are  about 

01  fifty  in  the  Peninsula,  alt hou^li  Mmin  li 
hundi  ixt\  •  ■  i * •  ■  ^rnwi  require  m 

than  others.   The  time  of  sowing  depends  oi 
varying  on  either  ooast  according  I 
When  the  rio 
I  i.ll  tin1  fields,  when  they  are  stacked  and  left  for  twi 

then  pn  in  out  oithi 

manual  labour  or  l>y  tbo  hel]>  of  cattle.     The  mode  of 

the  husk  tr the  grain  is  by  beating  it   with 

This  isually  performed  by  women,     or  lat^ 

rning  ha  plifled  among  Euro] 

by  the  introduct ion  of  i  .  v.  hich  i-  a  luallj 

n.     Although  then  rotation  "t  crops  so  called  in 

yet  during  the  intervals  of  the  aaa  ons  th 
rf  the  land  with  otiv 
different  ki  ad  the  stubbles 

ding  cpo] 
mi  dry  and  rather  i  I  i  hii  b  cannot  be  floi 

i  ailed  ifodiai  in  ' 

of  'I'  as  within  the  inllu 
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of  the  i"'riodical  rain-,  and  the  moisture  arising  from  the  heated 
valleys  is  very  favourable  to  it--  growth.     Some  of  the  Himalayan 

ared  without  irrigation  was  dis- 
played ni  the  Great  Exhibition  1850. 
Specimens  of  wild  paddy  v.  rded  to  the  AgrL-Hort,  Soc. 

Lia  by  Mr  Terry  from  Tumlook,  when  it  grows  in  any  quantity 
I  salt-water  land.     It  grows  in  similar  situations  nil  ova 
MiiJm 

in  tin-  ho  k,  which  we  'ill  paddy,  i*  Xill<><>  in  Tamil,  Dhan 
ikhanie,  OocUoo  or  Vrloo  in  Teloogoo.    The  husk 

in  Tamil,  CkatCvl  in  lliudiisUnc"  ami  lMikhanie.  li-mn  in  Teloogoo, 
Arte  in  IfalayalanL  The  two  greal  orope  of  rice  in  8outhem  India 
arc  the  <  !aar  and  Soomhah  crops,  the  last  of  which  ia  also  called  the 

uium  crop  bruaiy  and  March j  and  the 

Hindoo  doctom  assert  that  tin'  produce  of  tin-  different  crops  hare 

-  when  medicinally  prescribed.    The  produce  of  the 

mum  crop  is  more  appreciated  lor  this  latter  purpose.     On  tin' 
other  hand,  thi  p,  which  is  i ea] >ed  in  October,  is  reckoned 

tor.     In  the  i  lircaiB  the  cultivators  divide  the  numerous  varie- 

tnto  t» den— the  P lac  or  the  early  sort,  and  the  Pedda 

worloo,  the  late  or  great  crop.     l>r  Roxburgh  has  given  ample  in- 

opon  tins  Buhject,     Bice  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 

fecula,  and  on  this  account,  although  valuable  for  exportation,  yet 

i.-  in'!  so  nourishing  at  wheat  or  other  cereal  grains,  owing  to  the 

nee  of  gluten.     It   is  light)  wholesome,  and  very  easy  of  di 
ti "ii.  I'M t  be  baked  into  bread.     Rice  may  be  kept  a  very 

long  period  in  the  rough.     After  being  cleaned,  if  it  be  of  a  good 
quality  and  well  milled,  it  will  keep  a  considerable  time  in  European 
climates.     Muatiness,  however,  is  apt  to  accumulate  on  it,  which 
should  be  carefully  washed  off  if  it  baa  been  long  kept.    Rough  rice 
in  undi  t  water  twenty-four  hours  without  injury  if  dried 
soon  after.     Rice-glue  ia  made  by  mixing  rice-flour  with  cold  i 
and  then  boiling  the  mixture.     This  conjee  is  used  iu  the  process 
of  papermaking,  and  also  by   weavers  in  dressing  and  preparing 
thread   for  the  loom,  and  generally  used  by  m 
strong  adhesion  may  be  required.     There  is  a  great  percent  a:, 
starch  in  rice,  more  so  perhaps  than  in  wheat,  sometimes  as  much 
as  86   per  cent,      In  manufaetui  h  on  a  large  scale, 

-  i  iii  yields  80  per  cent  of  marketable  starch.    The  following 

for  it-  manufacture,  as  given  in  the  'Phar- 

.'  "  100  lb.  of  rice  are  niaeerah  il  for  twenty-four 

hours  in   6  1    the   alkaline  solution,   and   afterwards  washed 

with  cold  water,  drained  and  ground.    To  l1"  t  i  he  alkaline 

solution  are  lie  Ided  LOO  lb.  of  ground  rice,  and  the  mixture 

My  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  allowed  to 

for  about  seventy  hours  to  Bottle  or  deposit.     The  alkaline 

solution  is  to  be  drawn  oil,  and  to  the  deposit  cold  to  be 

added,  i..i    the  double  purpose  of  washing  out  the  alkali  and  fur 
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drawing  off  thu  starch  from  the  oilier  mutters.  The  mixture  is  to 
be  well  stirred  up,  and  then  allowed  to  rest  about  an  hour  for  the 
fibre  in  fall  down.     The  liquor  holding  die  starch  i  on  is 

to  be  drawn  off  and  allowed  to  stand  for  about  seventy  hoi 

h  to  deposit  The  waste  liquor  is  now  to  be  removed,  and  111'" 
starch  stirred  up,  blood  (if  thought  rwoessary),  drained,  dried, 
finished  in  the  usual  way."  Among  other  lands  the  Patau  rice  is 
justly  celebrated,  but  perhaps  the  most  fertile  province  for  rice- 
growing  is  Arracan,  from  whence  great  quantities  of  the  grain 
shipped  to  Europe  from  the  port  of  Akyal>,  the  importance  of  which 
is  yearly  increasing. — Roxb.    Ainslic.     Simmonde, 


(123)  Oxalis  comiculata  (Linn.)    N.  O.  Oxaudace.e. 

Yellow  Wo.  iil-sorrel,  Eno.     Pooliaray,  Tam.     Poolichiuta,  Tel.    Urn 
Ainrool,  Hind. 

Dksckiption.  —  Stems  decumbent,  branched,  radicating, 
leafy  ;  stipules  united  to  the  base  of  the  petioles  ;  lei 
l>;ilmately  3-foliolate;  leaflets  obcordate,  pubescent ;  peduncles 
2-5,  but  mostly  2-Howered  ;  stamens  monndelphuus  ;  sepals 
pubescent;  petals  emnrginate;  pistils  as  long  as  the  loi 
stamens;  capsule  many -seeded,  densely  pubescent;  Sowera 
yellow.    Fl.  Nearly  all  the  year.— W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  1-12.— 

Roxb.  Fl.  Jnd.  ii.  457. —  Wight  lam.  i.  1. 18. Common  e\ 

where.     Base  of  the  Himalaya. 

Mumc.u.   Unbl — The  leaves,  6tnlk s,  and  flowers  are  use 
Hindoos  as  cooling  medicines,  especially  in  dysentery. — (Ain 
It  contains  salts  of  oxalic  acid,  and  acts  as  a  refrigerant  in  fevers,  as 
well  as  an  antiscorbutic.     Its  juice  may  be  u  ink-spote, 

as  it  rapidly  dissolves  most  compounds  of  iron.    It  is  u 
to  remove  warts,  and  fibres  over  the  cornea. — (/' 
The  '  a  is  reckoned  tonic  in  Java.  —  Ain. 


(424)  Paederia  fatida  (Linn.)  N.  0.  Cwoh 
QmuShalae,  Him  Oandfl  Modnteti,  Beso. 
Description. — Climbing ;  leaves  opposite,  oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, cordate  at  the  base,  glabrous  ;  panicles  axillary  and  oppo- 
site, or  terminal ;  flowers  sessile  along  the  ultimate  divisions ; 
berry  ovale,  somewhat  compressed,  2-celled,  2-seeded;  calyx 
5-toothed;  corolla  infuudibuliform,  hairy  inside,  5-lobed; 
stamens  almost  sessile  on  the  middle  of  the  tube;  flowers 
small,  while.  Fl.  Dec— Jan.— IF.  <(•  A.  Prod.  i.  424.— Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  i.  G83. Peninsula,     Bengal. 

MuHi'.u    I'sks. — The  whole  plant  when  bruised  has  a  fetid  smell, 
be  roots  are  used  as  emetic  by  the  Hindoos. — Rorh. 
Boomomc    I  sbb.— The    very   beautiful    fibre    obtained  from  tho 
stalk  has  recently  been  attracting  much  attention  in  England. 

(426)  Pandanus  odoratissimus  (Limi.  Fit.)    N.  0.  Pandaxacej:. 

lam  ImisIi,  Fragrant  Screw-pine,  Eno.     Thalay,  Tam.     Kaiila,  or  Thai*,  MaL. 

Ki  i  ft,  Bi 

DK80BIPTI0K.— Ifllge  Bhxub,  10  feet  or  more,  bushy  ;  roots 
issuing  from  lower  parts  of  the  stem  or  larger  branches;  leaves 
confluent,  stem  clasping  closely  imbricated  in  3  spiral  rows 
round  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  tapering  to  a  fine  tri- 
angular point,  suioi'tli.  shining,  margin  and  back  armed  with 
sharp  spines — those  on  the  margin  poiut  towards  the  a] 
those  below  in  various  ways;  flowers  male  and  female  in  ter- 
minal racemes  on  different  plants;  in  female  flowers  no  other 
cui'iilla  or  calyx  than  the  termination  of  the  3  rows  of  leaves 
forming  3  imbricated  fascicles  of  white  floral  leaves,  standing 
at  equal  distance  round  the  base  of  the  young  fruit;  fruit 
thing  in  appearance  like  a  pine-apple,  coloured, 

composed  of  numerous  drupes, detached  when  ripe,  and  covered 
with  a  deeper  orange-coloured  skin,  interior  Riled  with  rich- 
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looking  yellow  pulp,  intermixed  with  Btron  1  l. 

:ig,  smooth;  flowers  small,  fragrant     /'/.  June — Sept. — 

Roxb.  Cor.  i.  t.  94-96.— M  /,„/.  jfi.  738.—- Rhode,  ii.  t.  8. 

Peninsula,  near  bank  of  streams  and  water-courses. 

■  -ks. — This  large  and  singular-looking  bush  is  very 
common  along  the  banks  "i  the  canals  and  back-waft 
core,  in  which  places  it  is  planted  to  bind  the  aoiL     The  flowers  are 
seldom  visible,  but  the  large  red  Emit,  ranch  like  a  pine-apj 

attractive.     The  11"  fragrant,  and  from  thei 

an  oil  known  as  the  Keora-oU.     The  perfume  is 
chiefly  from  the  male  flowers.     The  floral  leaves  therm 

i  either  raw  or  boiled.     The  lower  pulp; 
eaten  by  the  natives  in  times  of  scarcity     The  fusiform 
used  by  tin'  1  rs  to  tie  their  work  with 

of  their  soft  and  spongy  nature,  for  corks.     There  are  maimt  a 
at  Cttddalore  and  other  plac  and  hate  are 

made  from  these  roots,  and  a  coarse  brash  for  wlutewaahiE 
when  beaten  out  with  a  mullet  they  open  oul    like  a   soft  hi 
Matting  and  paekin  ■  made  from  them  in  the  Maui 

China.     The  leaves,  which  abound  in  toughish  fibres,  are  used  for 
matting,  cordage,  and,  thatch.     They  an    said  to  be  good  B  i  | 
making  also,     The  natives  make  with  them  a  Bne  kind  of  n 
sleep  on,  which  they  stain  red  and  yellow.     AJ 
common  ombrellas.     [n  iking 

the  larger  kinds  of  honti  >pesoi  fishing-nets.     In 

Tinnevelly  they  are  mixed  with  flax  in  email  quantiti< 
manufacture  ol  d  ropi  -■■.  bul  they  are  not  told  in  their  . 

state.     It  is  the  farina  of  the  male  Sowers  which  is  used  as  > 
fume.     In  Arabia  and   India  people  bestrew  tl 

in-  d"  with  perfumed  powder. — (Ainslir..     Roxb. 
Hi.)    A  sped  lanus  is  ubi  I  in  mo 

the  Mauritius  for  ii  which  arc  employed  forthepurp 

package-bags  (or  the  transport  a  tion  of 
one  place  to  ani  ortation.     The  prep 

leaves  for  wanting  into  matting  is  simple  and  short.     A*  Boon  as 
gath<  im  -:  on  I  hi  u  i  I  dorsal  noi  ed  off 

and  the  leaf  divided  bit  of  the  breadth  propei   Con  thi 

i  bej  an  required  tor.—  C  H,  1 1 


(426)  Panicnm  Italicum  (/./»;>.)     X.  f).  Gjuanu 

x.  Slit-     tteuli  ..uigoo 

1 1  I  i'h  rt.  :: ■..  fi  1 1. 
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iri'Miilis  of  the  Bbeaths  bearded;   spikes  nodding; 

ered;   pedicels  2-4  flowered,  witn  Bmooth   intermediate 
bnsi:  —Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L  302. — S 

.• Cultivated 

B  i  i-  considered  by  the  Datives  one  nf  the 

in.-.     The  Brahmins — indeed  all 
ieularly  esteem  it,  and  dm  the 

•.    -ecarcelj  inferior,  says 

lie, !"  wheat  ;  and  when  boiled  with  milk,  in  isanl  li.ulit 

diet  for invalida     li  is  cultivated  in  n  of  [ndia,  requiring 

a  dij  li;_'lit  soil.     'J:  time  for  the  first  crop  is  in  June  and 

•fuly;  for  the  second,  between  Sej  ad  Fehruary.     Ther> 

il  lands  nl'  millet  cultivated  in  tin-  Peninsula,  among  which  the 
1  are  /'.  miliaeeum  (Willd.)  and  P.  fntmenta* 
(Roxb.),  of  which  i' 


(427)  Papaver  somniferum  (Linn.)     X.  <».  I'.umvi.imh.i:. 

Opium  Poppy,  ESQ.     Con  ctsa,  Tam.     ('.,-■  I'.-i,  IImi       I' 

Dee           ■■.   -Herbaceona,  2  3  feet;  sepals  2,  deciduous; 
petals  4;  stem  smooth,  glaucous;  li  iplexicaul,  repand, 

cut  and  toothed,  teeth  somewhat  obtuse  ;  capsules  obovate  or 
luncles  drooping  ;  seeds  numerous  ;  Bowers  red. 
white,  or  purplish  Fl.  Fen. — '■ March. — W  i  J.  Prod,  L  17. 
— Roxb.  Fl.  Tad.  ii.  B71. Cultivated  in  high  lauds  iu  North- 
Bin  India,    Neilgherries.    Mysore, 

UjtDiOAii  Uses,— According  to  Dioecorides  and  Pliny,  opium  was 

formerly   obtained   from  the  ISluc-k  Poppy  ;  now  it  in  principally 

a  from  the  White  Poppy,  the  ca]  biefly  received 

Asia   afinor,  India,  and   Egypt      The   former  gives  a  vary 

i  opium,  which  may  also  be  procured  from  the  common   Red 

Poppies  of  om  Liquid  opium  extracted  from  the  Poppies 

contains  from  20  to  53  pe)  cent  of  water.     The  value  of  opium  con- 

loid  morphine  which  it  conl 
Morphine  is  obtained  in  orystals  from  opium,  treated  with  alcohol 
and  ammonia,  Dearly  all  the  aarcotine  being  separated     The  pro- 
portions of  morphin"  vary  from  12.35  t"  14.78  percent.     The  opium 
immense  1ms  b  illy  deteriorating-     Thai  from  Bd 

ptrted  the  b  it,  and  ordinarily  only  3  t"  6  per  eenl  of 

morphine.     The  vary  bed  opium  i  aly  from  E  lent 

. )     The  Poppy  is  i  oltivated  I 
in  Europe  and   Uda  for  its  floi  If-ripe  cap 

Inch  concretes  into  opium     From  the 
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of  Poppies  an 

pored.      Dr  Pi  I  idered  that  the  capsules  are  more 

oming  ripe  ;  when  fall  grown,  and  just  when 
change  ofeoloui  iroe  to  collect  them. 

In  i  treat  Britain,  although  attempts  have  been  tn 
opium  from  the  plant  cultivated  then-,  yet  it  would  appea 
results,  although  satisfactory,  are  not  such  as  to  render  the  manu- 
bie.     In  Turkey,  Persia,  pt  it  is  extendi 

rated  for  the  purpose  ol  obtaining  the  opium.     In  <. 

I  ae  fruit  from  the  earliest  times.     All  the  pal 
the  Poppy  abound  in  a  narcotic  milky  juice,  which  is  partially  ex- 
tracted, together  with  a  quantity  of  mucilage,  by  decoction.     The 
ilea  possess  anodyne  properties:  they  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed, boiled   in  water,  as  I  ma  to  inflamed 
surfaces,  and  the  syrup  prepared  from  them  with  inspissated  d< 
lion   is   used  as  an  anodyne  for  children  and  to  allay  cough,  &ft 
The  milky  juice  of  the  Poppy  in  i;  .  which  i 
in  warm  climates  only,  is  extracted  by  incisions  made  in 
capsules  and  inspissated,  and  in  this  state  forms  the  opium  of  com' 

e  white  variety  is  the  one  invariably  cultivated  in  India. 
The  Poppy-plant  requires  a  rich  boQ,  plenty  of  manuring,  and 

■i.     The  cultivation  is  simple  enough  if  U 
requisites  bo  attend  d  to.    The  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  i  I 
or  other  supplies  of  water  are  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose.     The 
whole  quantity  of  land  under  Poppy  cultivation  in   India  in    I 
did  n  i  50,000  acres,  and  porhai 

yed    The  chief  Poppy-growing  a  and 

Malwah.     In  the  latter  district  it  is  grown  at  different  elevati 
from  2000  to  7000  foot,  requiri  temperature,  asthe  p 

will  not  thrive  in  the  plains.     The  Malwah  opium,  ai  to  Dt 

Boyle,  is  tho  prodace  of  the  P.  glabrum,  whi 

d  opium  in  quality  and  appearance.     The  following  mode  of 

cting  the  opium  Ea  given  in   the  'Bengal  Diaj  ■  :' — 

"  Early  in   February  and  March  the  bleeding  process  con 
rhree  small  lancet  ieces  of  iron  are  bound  together  with 

cotton,  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  of  thi 
so  il.  to  the  depth  of  tho  wound  to  !»■  inrlii 

shall  in-  left  to  the 

top  of  the  stalk  at  the  b  I  the  pod.     Tho  sets  of 

people  are  so  arranged  that  each  plant  i   bled  ill  o 

.■    lilnilin 

plant    'l 

:  of  the  d 
juice 

ha] f  .i  tin.  milk,  which  is  Ihii 
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derived  is  scraped  off  next  a  itu  a  blunt  iron  tool,  re 

in  niiiii.'ihn. .     Bere  the  work  of  adulteration  begins  j 
I  heavily  over  (he  Beed-pod  so  as  to  c 
with  ii  a  oon  porti 'l  the  beard  or  pubescence,  which 

aninatiw  the  drag  and  moreeaes  its  apparent  quantity.  The 
work  of  Boraping  l  lawn,  and  nrusl  be  continued  till  ten 

p'olod  ag  Hiis  1 1  in  I-  a  workman will  collect  seven  or  eight 

aa  of  what  is  called  chiek.  The  drag  is  next  thrown  into  an 
oarthen  \  over  or  drowned  in  Linseed-oil,  at  the 

of  two  parts  of  oil  tn  niir  of  chick,  so  at  to  |  iporation. 

Thia  is  the  second  i less  of  aduh  the  ryol  desiring  to  sell 

the  d  ich  drenched  with  oil  ."is  possible,  the  retailers  at 

soma  turn  that  which  ia  thinner  than  half-dried 

'  'no  aero  of  well-cuMvati  d  ground  n  ill  yield  from  70  to  100 
ib,  of  chick.  The  price  of  chick  varies  from  9  to  (i  rupees  a  lb., 
so  thai  an  acre  will  yield  bom  200  to  ♦  > *  >< »  rupees' worth  of  opium  at 
one  crop,     Three  ponnda  of  chick  will  produce  about  two  pounds  of 

.i.  from  a  third  to  a  fifth  of  the  weight  being  lost  in  evapora- 
tion.    It  now  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  Bonuiah,  who  prep 

i  brings  it  to  market  From  25  to  50  lb.  having  been  collected, 
it  is  tied  op  in  parcels  in  doable  bags  of  sheeting-cloth,  which  aro 
suspended  from  the  i-i-ilings  so  as  to  avoid  ail  and  light,  while  the 
linaeed-oil  is  allowed  to  drop  through  Thia  operation  is  com- 
pleted in  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  the  bags  are  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  month  oi  '  -.  daring  which  period  the  last  of  the  oil  that 

it  separated  cornea  away  ;  the  n  si  probably  absorbs  oxygen  and 
becomes  thicker,  as  in  paint.  This  process  ocoopies  from  April  to 
June  or  July,  when  rain  begins.  The  bags  are  next  taken  down 
and  their  contents  carefully  emptied  into  huge  vats,  from  1"  to  i.~> 
l'eet  in  diann'tor,  and  G  or  8  inches  tldek.  Here  it  is  mixed  together 
and  worked  up  with  the  hands  five  or  -i\  bourn,  until  it  has  ac- 
quired a  uniform  colour  and  consistence  throughout,  and  Income 
tough  ami  capable  of  being  formed  into  masses.     This  ; 

liar  to  afalwah.  It  i-  now  made  up  into  halls  of  from  8  to  10 
os.  each,  these  being  thrown  as  formed  into  a  basket  full  of  tho 
chair  of  the  seeds-pod.      It  is  next  spread  out  on  ground  previously 

ed  with  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  Poppy.    Here  it  remains  for  a 

o,  when  it  is  turned  ovsa  and  left  farther  tc osolidatc 

until  haul  oiioii-h  to  bear  packing.  It  is  ready  for  weighing  in 
October  or  November,  and  ia  then  sent  to  market.  It  is  next 
packed  in  oheataof  150  cakes,  the  total  cost  of  tie'  drag  at  the  place 
oi'  production  being  about  !;  pax  chest,  includii 

-.     About   20,1)011  dusts  are  annually  senl  'wall,  at  a 

prime  cost  charge  of  2  lacs  and  80,000  ni|«  . 

The  opium  produced  in  Bfalwah  differs  from  Bengal  opium  in 
quality  and  appearance  as  much  as  Turkey  opium  does  ;  while  the 
latter  yields  61  per  cent  of  morphia,  the  Halwoh  yields  6  per  i 


the  Bengal  half  aa  much  ;  hut  some  specimen  of  Bareilly  opium  no 
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less  than  8j  percent  of  morphia. 

important  effects  in  the  quality  of  the  drug.   Among  these,  locality  and 

the  atmosphere  exer  nderable  influence.     The  dew,  it  i 

has  the  effect  of  facilitating  the  How  of  juice,  and,  though  i  n.r. 

it  in  quantity,  renders  it  of  a  darker  colour,  and  more  liquid  than 

otherwise.     A  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere,  accompanied  : 

winds,  is  a   favouraHe   condition    for  og  the  .pure  in   the 

capsules,  and  this  is  weD  known  not  onlj  to  thi  m,  but  to 

the  chemists,  who  are  aware  how  the  chemical  nature  of  the  di 

deteriorated,  or  otherwise  altered,  by  the  effect  of  soil,  climate,  &c., 

the  proportions  "I"  nazeotine  and  morphia  I 

certain  conditions. 

It  is  in  the  difference  of  their  chemical  constituents  that  l'.engal 
opium  differs  so  much  from  Turkey  opium,  the  former  po 
much  greater  quantity  of  narcnli  ne.     Two  kinds  of  opium 
in  commei'ri',  the  Turkey  and  East  Indian:  the 

.  mil  transparent,  somewhat  brittle,  of  a  dark-brown  colour 
latter  has  much  "times  not   thicker  than 

tar,  and  always  ductile.     In  colour  it  is  more  dark,  but 

Jess  bitter.     It  is  cheaper,  and  not  so  Btrong  as  the  Turks 
often  adulterated  with  oil  of  dung,  the  aq  ■ 

extract  of  the  ibic,  tragacanth,  aloes,  and 

articles. 

Indian  opium  is  acknowledged  to  lie  the  host,  owing  to  the 

d  in  its  cultivation  and  preparation     G 1  opium  is  nol 

soluble  in  water ;  when  it  is  soluble  in  water  it  is  of  an  inl 
kind.     Good   opium   is  Tory  inflammable,  and   burns  with  a  i 
kinds  are  not  inflammable.     •  Ipium  is  fatal  to  pi 
ig  as  a  poison  to  vegetable  u  well  as  animal 

on  whether  it  can  be  called  stimul 
believed  that  the  practice  of  taking  opium  in  Ei 

on  the  increase  than  heretofore.     It  enters  into  11 mposition  of 

.    ipiaek  iii'-'licines.     It  is  tl  powerful  at  in 

"God  1  is  also  employed  in  other  Boothiog  medi- 

,  such   as   "  Battley's    sedative    liquor," 
solution."  A  e.     it  is  always  necessary  on  the  new  pur  pium 

for  mediaina]  porpo  ly  hoth  the  i  i 

well  as  the  amount  ol  morphia,  same 

I  i  be  |"  i .  I  itute  of  thai    principle, 

foliov  '    is  given  in  the  new  '  Edinburgh   Ph 

•■  \  solution  from  1 1 

with  a  cold  solution  of  tgt,  of  i 
yields  a  pn  cipitate  which  ■■ 
atirel)  in 
The  stimuli) 

il    lie;,    ir    Ih" 


iva  doses  it  proves  a  violent  and  lata]  poison,  By  habit,  the 
effects  of  opium  on  the  body  are  remarkably  diminished.  Tbo 
habitoal  use  of  this  drag  produces  the  same  effects  as  habitus]  dram- 
drinli  Btupidity,  and  general  emaciation. 

In  disease  it  is  chiefly  employed  to  miti  .  procure  sleep,  and 

tn  i  heck  di  jes.    Ii  is  also  used  with 

I  in  intermittent  and  other  fevers,  Combined  with  calo- 
mel ii  if  employed  in  eases  of  Inflammation  from  local  causes,  such 

rods,  Era  It  is  also  employed  in  smallpox,  dysen- 

tery, and  cholera,  and  many  other  complaints.     It  is  taken  in  various 

in  different  countries.  The  Chinese  both  smoke  and  swallow 
it.  In  Turkey  ii  is  chiefly  taken  in  pills,  being  sometimes  mixed 
with  .syrup  to  render  ii  more  palatable.  In  England  the  drug  is 
administered  either  in  its  solid  state,  made  into  pills,  or  as  a  tincture 
in  tin'  .-Ii  lanum,     The  natives  in  India  take  it  in  pills,  or 

dissolved  in  wati  r.  They  sometimes  put  the  seeds  into  sweet  cakes, 
which  are  eaten  by  the  higher  ranks  of  Hindoos  at  their  festivals. 
In  Upper  India  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
ol  the  Poppy  with  jaggery  and  water.    The  native  practi 

tione]  i-  it  to  he  injurious  in  typhus  fever,  hut  they  administer 

it   in  intermittente,   lockjaw,  and  in  certain  stages  of  dysentery j 

rnally  the}   recommend  it  in  conjunction  with  ginger,  arrack, 

,and  bdellium,  in  rheumatic  affections,     They  however 

ider,  after  all,  that  it  merely  is  efficacious  in  giving  temp 

relief.    The  oil  of  the  seeds  is  almost  as  good  as  olive-oil  for  culinary 

purposes.     It  i  d  lor  tamps,  and  is  muoh  prized  by  artists. 

At  Bhopaul  the  oil  is  sol< I  at  the  rate  of  I  s  rupees  per  maund  of 

.  or  tin.  6a.  at'ii.     By  man  re  of  the  oil  to  the  heat  of 

tin- sun  in  shallow  vessels,  it  is  rendered  p  lourless.    The 

seeds  are   not   narcotic,  noi   -  v  deleterious,  but  arc  eaten 

freely  by  birds,     It  is  weM  known  that  the  opium  bade  is  one  of 

the  monopolies  of  Government      Great   quantities  arc  annually 

id  to  China,  alt] gh  the  importation  is   trktly  prohibited  by 

tic  i 'inn.  \  i       t  contains  about  140  lh     Accord- 

to  Mi  Thornton,  the  production  of  opium  in  Bengal  has  increased 
» ithin  the  last  ten  years  rent  per  cent.  But  it  is  not  to  <  Ihina  alone 
that  there  is  so  large  an  export  trade  Emm  this  country  ;  the  drug  is 
now  consumed  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world  It  is  sent 
ibay  and  Bengal  to  china.  Foreign  opium  is  only 
admitted  at  a  A.     Boyle.     Il<  mjul  Diapauatory. 

I.illl/ll  IJ. 


(428)  Papyrus  pangorei  (Nets).     N.  0.  f 'vi-ekackjc. 
Had 

3CHipnoN. — Boot)    perennial]    calms    8-6    feet,  naked, 
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ided,  smooth  ;  leaves  consisting  of  2  or  3  sheaths 
embracing  the  base  of  the  culms  ;  umbels  decompound ;  um- 
bellets  sub-sessile;  involucre  about  4-leaved,  one  or  two  loi 
than  the  umbel;  spikeleta  alternate,  man 
elliptically  triangalar.  FL  Aug. — Sept — Both,  Fl.  I  ml.  i.  208. 
—  Wight  Contrib,  p.  88. — Oyperoa  tegetum,  Harh. Penin- 
sula.    Bengal.     Common  iu  ditches  and  bordera  of  tanks. 

iNomc  (Tana — The  mala  bo  common  1  which 

.-■■il  far  the  floora  of  rooms,  are  mads  from  this  grass,    When 
•  split  into  tin it  four,  pieces,  which  on  drying  con- 
trad  sufficiently  I"  bring  the  margins  in  contact  or  to  overlap 
other.     In  this  state  they  are  woven. — Roto, 

9)  Paratropia  venulosa  (Wall)     N.  0.  An.w.iv 

Bnm. 

.  ■tmx. — Tree;    leaves 
patioled,  elliptic,  shortly  and  suddenly  pointed,  quite  entire, 

iceouSjWitn  the  veins  prominent;  thyrses  numerous  al 
end  dl' the  branches;  Bowers  pedicelled  and  umbelled,  aw 
ous  ;  berry  5-oelled. —  II'.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  377. — Arabia  digitate* 

\ii.   /.   28. Circars.      Courtallum    I 

Malabar. 

A  valuable  oil  is  procured  from  the 

trunk. 


I)  Paritium  tiliaceum  (St  I  III.)     \.  0.  \Ulvaom. 

P  iroottco.  M 

DncBiPrjos. — Small  ttea;    leaves    orenulated,  Bometlmoa 
a.uifc  roundish  with   a    sudden    acumination, 

7-11   nerved,  upper  side  glabrous,  under  hoary  with  rni 
e;  involooal  10-lobed,  shorter  than  the  calyx;  ca] 

Is  many-seeded  .  flowi  .  Bulphur 

with  i  blood-coloured  ej e.    Fl.  All  i be  j eai  —  "  ',  <£  A  I ' 
I— Wight  Icon.  t.  7. — Hibiscus  tiliai 
Malabar  and  Iravanco 

iMoun    Um  -.    Thi 
gtor  Btntcs  that  the  liark 

in  tha  W  Hie  tibroa 
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of  the   toner  liark  are  used   iii   tin.'   Smith   Sea   Islands.      They  are. 
a1i.ii  tarred     A   line   whan  tarxed  and  tanned  broke  at 
62  Hi.,  when  white  at  41  lb.     After  a  hundred  and  sixteen  days 
liiarn.uioii  their  strength  "".is  much  diminished.  la,  and 

whips  are  made  from  these  fibres,     Fine  mats  are  made  from  them 

in  I  Haheite. — lloyb: 


(4:U)  Pavetta  Indica  (Lam,)     Bf,  0.  Cikchonaok*. 

Puv  i  upootn,  Tel.     Kookooraclioora,    B 

0.     Mallcainiillii',  Mai.. 

Mi  si  i.u-tion.  —  Shrub,  3-4  feet;  calyx-tube  ovate,  limb 
4-toothed,  teeth  minute,  acute ;  oorolla  hypocraterifbrm,  lobes 
4  (occasionally  5),  2-3  times  shorter  than  the  tube,  oval,  ob- 
-.  leaves  opposite,  oval-oblong,  acuminated,  tapering  at  the 
base,  petioled;  corymbs  terminal  and  from  the  upper  axils, 
their  primary  ramifioationa  opposite;  stamens  4  (occasionally 
style  twice  the  length  of  the  corolla,  glabrous  ;  flowers 
white  ;  drape  globose,  crowned  With  the  calyx,  2-celled,  cells 
1-seeded.  Ft.  April— Hay.— W.  A  A.  Prod.  i.  431.— Wight 
Icon.  t.  148. — P.  alba,  Vnhl. — Ixora  Pavetta,  Rori/.—fiheuU,  v. 
I.  10. Coromandel.    Malabar.    Bengal    Chittagong.   Silhet. 

Medical  Uses. — The  bitter  root  has  aperient  qualities,  and  is 
prescribed  hy  native  doctors  in   viscera]  instructions.     The  fruit  is 
o  pickles.     The  leaves  axe  used  for  manuring  fields.     Boiled 
in  water,  a  fomentation  is  made  from  them  for  hsemorrhoid  ; 
The  root  pulverised  and  mixed  with  ginger  and  rice-water  is  , 
in  dropsy, — Aintlie,     Rh 


(433)  Pavia  Indica  (Cokbr.)    N.  0.  Sai-in-dacex. 

Indian  liurse-C'lirstnut,  E>"0. 

Description. — Large  tree ;  leaves  opposite,  long-petioled  ; 
leaflets  7-9,  spreading,  petiolate,  broad-lanceolate,  serrated, 
sub-acumiuatc,  somewhat  glaucous  above;  terminal  leaflets 
larger;  flowers  nunierous  in  terminal  thyreoid,  somewhat  lax 
panicles  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  calyx  downy, 
somewhat  angular,  upper  lip  S-toothed,  under  lip  2-toothed, 
lips  erect;  petahi  ■".  unequal,  oval  or  obovate,  clawed, 
downy  on  the  back,  fifth  petal  often  wanting;  colour  white, 

the  two  superior  and  narrow  ones  red  and  yellow  at  the  base, 
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Lateral  ones  binah-coloured;  ovary  oblong,  downy. — Co 
MS.—Curtu  Bot.  Mag.  t,  173. Kumaon.     Himalaj 

IIO  Uses. — This  is  a  species  of  /Eacultu,  known  as  the 
Indian  Horse-Chestnut,  called  bj  the  bill-people  Kunoutr  oi  Pangla, 
and  i-  found  mi  mountains  at  elevations  of  from  8000  to  10,000 
in   Kiini.Mii.  (.'riirwliiil,  uud  Sirmore,  abo  near  the  Bources  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  Kunawur.     It  is  a  lofty  and  not  less  ornamental 
than  the  common  horse-chestnut.     The  bulky  seeds  of  this  8]" 

contain  a  large  proporti if  feoola,  though  combined  with  soniu 

bitten  principle,  and  is  eaten  in  the  Himalaya  as  thus'   of  the  fa 

tnut  have  been  in  othex  parte  of  the  world  in  times  of  famine. 
The  bark  of  the  latter,  from  it-  astringent  properties,  being i  mpl 
as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge,  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  the  Rima 
i  species  of  l'a.  of  any  of  the  same  properties. — 

I 

It  is  not.  a  little  remarkable  thai  although  this  band 
wa-  ,\  |  ii\  i>i'  Wajlich  In  1828,  it  irae  never  noticed  bj 

author  until  the  appearance  of  Victoi  Jacquemont's  work  (PlunbB 
i  OrimtaJi  eollegit    V.   Jacquonemt,    1*44). 

The  native  country  of  the  English  horse-chestnut  is  still  unkm 
though  this  species  ol  Pavia  is  .  ry  nearly  allied  to  it.  distingui 
merely  by  It  -  onarmed  fruit 

Of  the  species  under  notice  thi  soft,  bul 

white  colour,  veined  and  fine-grained,  polish  i  for 

building  and  cabinel  purposes.     Batyovr. 

(433)  Pavonia  odorata  (117//./.)     X.  O.  Malvaob* 

r  i!iii,  Ti  r.. 

Description.— shrub,  2-3  feet ;  calyx  5-cleft ;    involuce] 
l,  ciliated,  Longer,  than    ti.  ;    stems   viacidly 

hairy;    1  .   roundish-ovate,    upper   one    3-lobed, 

tout  bed.  iumv  in  less  baity  ami  vis.nl.  lowi 
entire;  pedicels  axillary,    L-flowered;  carpels   5,  2 
i      eded,  do!  prickly;  flowers  rose-coloured,      /  all 

1 1  !>■  yea,.— JC.  . i  i.  47.-/  Tnd.  iii.  214 

ligu]  bills.      Yeiidalu;  "iambi 

Mi  DH   U  in    in  Til  - 

g  the   I Im  kx  .  nil  and  1 

-Wight. 

ii)  Pedalium  murex  (Linn.)     N.  0 

Ann  i         l!urr*. 

■-.-     Small  plant.   1 
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shortest  ;  corolla  with  1  tube  and  5-lobed 

limb, sub-labiate;  i ■  ■,  leaves  opposite,  obovate,  oh 

regularly  ,  smooth  ;  Bowers  yellow  on  short 

pedicels;  drupe  armed  with  Bbarp  spines,  and  containing  a 
2-celled,  4-winged  auj  :  Bells  2-seeded;  seed  :  Bowers 

axillary,  solitary,  yellow.     /•'/.  Aug.— Nov. — Roxh.  Fl.  Ind.  iii. 

114-  Ind.  t.  45,/.  2.-  t  t.  72. Shores  of 

1       mandeL    Cape  Oomorin.    Bombay. 

Mi  SB.— The  whole  plant  has  an  odour  of  musk.     If  the 

when  ii  irred  in  water  they  render  it  mucilaginous, 

and  this  is  given  as  a  drink  in  gonorrhoea.     The  effect,  hoi 

goes  off  in  t-ii  or  twelve  hours,  leaving  the  liquid  in  its  former state^ 

The   Bee  Is  are   administered  as  a  decoction  for  the  Bams  purpose. 

are  diuretic,  and  are  osed  in  dropsy.     The  I  as  are 

:u  thickening  butter-milk,  to  which  they  give  a  rich  appearance. 

The  plant  is  common  about  Capo  Comoria  on  the  sea -shores. — 

lie. 

( 135)  Peganum  Harmala  (Linn.)    N.  0.  ZrooPHTLLACXX, 

Description. — Herbaceous;  calyx  5-partite;  stamens  15, 
shorter  than  the  petals,  some  abortive;  anthers  linear;  style 
simple;  Btigma  trigonal  ,  leaves  multifid,  lobes  Linear;  Bowers 
terminal,  white  ,   capsule  3-celled,  3-furrowed,  many-seeded. 

— /'-      Prod   i.  71::.— Dalz.  Bomb.  Flor.  p.  45. Indapore. 

Bejapore.    Pnnjaub. 

Mi  hn  \i  DsES. — The  plant  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odouT  and 
bitter  taste.  The  Beads  are  stimulant,  emmeaagogue,  and  anthel- 
mintic, .Mild  narcotic  properties  have  been  assigned  to  them. — 
Pharm,  of  Ind 


(436)  Penicillaria  spicata  (Wilhl.)    N.  0.  Gramix.m  ; 

Kuml.00,  T.W.     Bujur  ■'. 'Mn-yiiiiter,  'In. 

Dl  -. — Culms  erect,  with  roots  from  the  lowermost 

joints  or  two,  round,  Bmooth,  3-6  feet,  nearly  as  thick  as  the 
little  finger;  leaves  alternate,  sheathing,  broad  and  long, 
mouths  of  the  sheaths  bearded  ;  spikes  terminal,  cylindric, 
9  inches  long;  pedicels  generally  2-fknvered,  occasion- 
1-4  flowered;  Bowers  surrounded  with  many  woolly 
hispid,  purple  bristles  or  involucres;  calyx  2-flowered,  one 
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hermaphrodite,  the  other  mate,  2-valved,  exterior  velvelet 
minute,  interior  one  nearly  aa  long  as  the  corolla,  re!  use,  both 
awnleas  ;  corolla  of  the  hermaphrodite  flower  2-vaWed,  of 
male  l-valved;  Btigma  2-cleft,  feathery;  Beed  i 
BmoofcL     /'/.  Sept. — Nov. — Boa*,  Ft.   bid.  I  ilcoa 

Bpioatna,  Linn. —  Panicum  spicatom,  DeliU, Cultiv: 

!■'.'  onomic  Uhi  >.-   This  ia  much  cultivated  o^ 

lands  "ii  [lie  coast  of  CoromaodeL     The  soil  ii  likes  is  one  tb 

and  richj  in  such  it  yields  upwards  of  a  hundred-fold    The 
same  ground  will  yield  a  second  orop  of  tt 
dry  grain  from  October  to  January.     G  fond  of  the  sti 

and  the  grain  is  a  very  essentia]  article  of  ■  i  i ■  - i  an 
Hi"  Northern  Circara,     The  grain  is  called  Oantiloo  in  Teloogoo. — 
Bart. 

(437)  Pentaptera  Arjuna  (Boxbi)    N.  0.  GombbbtaCi 
Ciilnm,  Hixd.    Arjoon,  Bksu. 

Description. — T  -  nearly  opposite,  petioled, 

oblong,  acute,  glabrous,  entire,  bi-glandular ;   spikes   usually 
tern,  panioled ;  drape  famished  with  0-7  thick  c< 

i;  flowers  small,  greenish  while.    Fl.  April — May. —  1 
Flor.  Ind.  ii.  438.— Terminal ia  Aijuiwi,  II'.  <0  A.  Prod.  i.  314, 
vim. Bengal    Sorat  ,i 

Ukdioal  Usm. — The  bark  is  u  g  the  nati 

as  o  tonic  taken  internally,  and  a  vulnerary  externally  It 

Id  by  moat  druj  the  bazaars. — (Rtixb,     D  i     It 

is  useful  in  bilious  ,  and  as  an  antidote  to  poisi 

fruit  is  tonic  and  di  The  juice  of  th< 

ear-ache. — PouelTi  Puitf.  Pr 

I  is  dark,  heavy,  and  Bta 
Bplita  on   •  U)  the  sun,  and  is  liable  tu  the  attack. 

ants. — Pouill'.i  I'linj.    Prod. 


)  Pharbitia  Nil  (Ckoity).    N.  0.  (  OJ»voi  i 
ijCRIPTION. —  Annual,    twining,    hairy  ; 

late,  3-lol  mediate  lobe  dilated  at  tie 

pedonoli  than  the 

'  at  the  were 

pending  in  th  rig  dm  in;: 


I'll' 

ily — Sept — Convolvulus  Nil.  Linn.  —  [pomcea 
Nil,  Rotk.—Soxb.  Fl.  In,/,  i  501, Common  in  most  parte 

die. 

M:  d  111  the  ; 

name  ol  Kal&dana,  u  an  effectual  nnd  Bafe  cathartic     Thirty  to 
forty  gr.ims  of  the  Beede,  previously  r.  atly  and  pulveri 

. ili' ii  ii i  d  ii  adult.— i  Dr  O'Sbaughn 

rks  ili.it  in  lO-grain  doses  it  prodaoM  =  •  1 1  tin'  effeote  of  jalap 
with  certainty  and  speed  ;  th 

-I'll  for  one  rupee.      We   have  thus  a  remedy  of  unparalleled 
choa]  ectly  equal  to  jalap  aa  a  catharti  a  to  it  in 

bility  and  flavour,  occurring  in  all  parts  "i  India.     (/>'  ng.  I  • 
The  Beads  are  black,  angular,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  01  more  in  length, 

ing  about  half  a  grain  each,  ol  ''■■  and  subsequently 

l  teata  and  heavj  smell     i  *t  <  K  pared  a  resin 

tram  called  PharbUitin,  which  i«  a  'it  purga- 

tive,    The  seed  of  Pkarbitis  is  sold  in  the  bazaars 

of  Bengal  and  the  Upper  Provinces  by  the  Dame  ol  undo, 

contains  three  seeds  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and 
studded  with  ruinate  bain.  Winn  soaked  in  water  they  swell  and 
yi'-l'l  ii  in  in  dosi-  of  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  of 

the  Ban-dried  powdered  seed,  il  oats  ass  gentle  and  safe  aperient. 
It  ii  at  the  same  time  considered  t"  exercise  a  beneficial  influence, 
as  an  alterative,  in  skin  rtirmaoon,  They  are  probably  the  seeds  of 
Ipomasa  oymoM  and  /.  tepiaria,  which  have  their  seeds  covered 
iwn  hairs.  Both  species  are  widely  diffoaed  through? 
uiit  IniUa.  These  are  sometimes  called  Lal-dana  (Bed  seed),  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Kala-dma  (Black  seed). — Phamt.  o/Ind 

(480)  Phaseolua  Mungo  (Linn.)     N.  0.  Lnroimroaat. 

OraO  ■      lli:.|i         K::!i  -l Dg,     Klaronvi,     BUlSt,    BKM1. 

Ii:  .. — Annnal,  nearly  erect,  hairy;  leaves  pinnatelv 

trifoliolate  ;   leaflets  broadly  ovate  oi  rhomboid,  entire  j  ped- 

nnclea  ai  Bret  shorter,  afterwards  longer  than   the   petioles  . 

racemes  axiHarj  .  corolla  papilionaceous;  flowers  in  a  kind  of 

nl  head;  keel  twisted  t<>  the  left  with  a  short  spar 

the   base  on   the  led  ;   Legume  horizontal,  cylindi 

eefled;  ^ceds  striated;  flowen 
n      FL  Dec      ran.— W.  &  A.  Prod,  i.  245.— Smb.  Fl. 

Fl.  Ind  iii.  295.— Rheade,  vui. 
0. Cultivated 

thC   Haliv  -.  tQ 

■  the  pul  dally  in  ii  nine. 

22 
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There  are  several  varieties,  one  of  which  lias  dark-colon] 

and  is  called   Black  gram.     Large  quantities  are  animilK 

from    Madras,   and   shipped    chiefly    for   Pegu,    Bengal,    Bon 

Mauritius,  and  other  pi; i'  mm.  Prod.  Mod.  I',  >      It 

is  sometimes  sown  in  alternate  drills  with  the  great  millet  (  i 

or  spiked  millet,  aud  in  rice  cultivation  a  crop  is  generally  taken  OH 

the  same  land  when  it  has  become  dry.     It  is  BOWK   in  the  oold 

weather,  and  reaped  iu  the  hot  season,  after  a  period  varying  from 

seven iv-ii ve  to  ninety  days.     So  large  u  proportion  of  the  pulse 

cropc  does  it  form  that  these  are  collectively  railed  J 

tin' word  i>  synonymous  with  our /»</.*'.      The  black  variety,  /'. 

(lioxlj.),  is  lass  esteemed,  and  is  sown  earlier,  requiring  in.. re  i 

ture.     The  ilour  of  the  green  variety  is  an  excellent  variety  for 

leaving  the  skin  soft  and  smooth,  and  is  an  ini 

of  the  Hindoo  hath. — {W.  Elliott.)     The- tuberous  routs  of  th 

rottratiu  (Wall.)  are  eaten  by  the  natives. — J.  Graham. 

(440)  Phaseolus  Roxburghii  (\V.  &  A.)    Do. 

Miuh-kulav,  Ueno.    Minoomooloo,  Tel.    Moong  Thlki 
Tan. 

Di;sci;iition. — Annual,  diffuse ;  leaves  pinnately  trifolio] 

hairy ;    Leaflets  ovate,  acuminated,  slightly   repand,  hut   not 

lobed;    peduncles  erect,  shorter  than    the    petioles;    H 

somewhat  capitate;  keel  twisted  to  the  left  with  a  \ 

horn  near  the  base  on  the  left  side;  legumes  very  hi 

cylindrical,  few-seeded,  nearly  erect;  seeds  smooth,  somewhat 

truncated  at  both  ends;    flowers   yellow,      Ft.   Dec, — Jan. 

—  /I'.  A  A.  Prod.  L  246.— P.  radiatus,  Roeb.  Fl.  Tnd.  ul 

(not  Linn.) Circars,     Travnncoiv.     Malabar. 

Economic  Usm.     There  are  two  other  varieties,  with  W 

da  tespectively.     This    is  the  most  esteemed  of  ill   ths 
minous  plants,  and  the  pulse  bean  the  highest  price.     <>; 
meal  the  natives  make  bread  for  many  of  their  religious  ceremonies. 

about  thirty -fold.     Cattle  are  w  ry  fond  of  tl 
Tin-  root  is  said  by  Dr  Roylo  to  contain  a  narcotic  principl 
1  h  ith  gain  it  is  reckoned 
a  seed  is  the  origin  of  the  most  commi 
Hmd  The   unit  is  the  retti  or 

ten  "i  u'nirli  mal.e  a  ma*Aa,  oral 

grains  Troy. —  W.  EUiotL 


(441)  Phaseolus  trilobns  {Ait.)     D 

Mooganee,  Bexq.     I'illi -pssMI*,  Tn.     '1  Itxn. 

kiption.— He:  procurubtmt,  did 


riKENIX. 

elongated;  leaves  pinnatabj   trifoliolate;  leaves  much  s\v 
than  the  roondisfa  and  entire,  3-lobed,  middle  lobe 

"!"ivate,  narrower  towards  the  base;  peduncles  elongated, 
ascending;  Bowexa  taw,  small,  capitate,  yellow;  legume 
cyliu>lri.  :il,  glabrous,  01  Blightly  hairy.  Fl.  Dec. — Jan. — 
if.  A  A.  Prod,  l  2iB.—Wiffhi  In,,.'/.  94—  Roxb.  F/.  Bid 

iii.  l'98. — Dolieboa  trilobus,  /'"■. Oommoo  in  the  Dei 

and  Beng 

Economic   Uses. — There  ore   several    varieties.      The   plant    i< 

cultivated  for  i  which  ue  eaten  l>y  the  poorer  classes.     It 

affords   good    fodder.      Ainslio    states    that   the   plant   in    I'.ehar    Is 

D    by  tho  Vytians  in  deeoction  in  cases  of  irregular  lever. — 

Ainslie. 


(442)  Phomix  farinifera  (Roxb.)    X.  0.  Palmacejc. 

imta-iU,  Tkl.    Eeutba,  Mal.     Eetlue,  Tam. 

DEsciumoN.— Shrub,  2-3  feet;  leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  long, 
narrow,  pointed  ;  spathc  axillary,  1  -  valved  ;  spadix  erect, 
much  ramified;  branches  simple,  spreading;  vmh  llowers, 
calyx  3-toothed;  petals  3;  stamens  6 ;  female  floweiB,  petals 
3;  berry-black,  shining.     Fl.  Jan. — Feb. — Roxb.  Fl.  Tnd   iii. 

7So.—  Cor.  i.  I.  74. Sandy  situations  and  plains  in  tin- 

Deccan.     Travancore. 

I",  ■N'Mio  Uses.- — Tho  sweet  pulp  of  the  seeds  of  this  dwarf 
species  of  date-palm  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  leaflets  are  made 
into  mate  and  the  petioles  into  baskets.  A  large  quantity  of  furina- 
,  which  is  found  in  the  small  stem,  is  used  as  food  in 
I  of  scarcity.  In  order  to  separate  it  from  the  numerous  white 
in  which  it  is  enclosed,  the  stem  is  split  into  six  or  eight 
pieces,  dried,  beaten  in  mortars,  and  then  sifted  ;  this  is  then  boiled 
to  a  thick  gruel.  It  is  not  so  nutritive  as  common  sago,  and  it  has 
a  hitter  taste.  A  better  preparation  might  make  it  more  deserving 
of  attention. —  (Botb.)  The  Phasnix  imludosn  (Roxb.),  an  elegant- 
looking  pal  in.  is  characteristic  of  the  Sunderbunds.  It  is  easily 
recognised  by  its  flat  solitary  pinna>,  and  the  shape  of  its  fruit,  which 
is  sessile,  on  thick  knobs  pointing  downwards,  first  yellow,  then  r  <1. 
lastly  black-purple,  oval.  The  trunks  of  the  smaller  trees  serve  for 
walking-sticks,  and  the  natives  have  an  idea  that  snakes  get  out  of 
the  way  of  any  person  having  such  a  staff.  Tho  larger  ones  serve  for 
rafters  to  houses  and  the  leaves  for  thatch.  It  is  an  elegant  palm, 
and  well  adapted  for  hank  scenery. — Roxb. 
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(443)  Phcenix  sylvestris  {Roxb.)     Do. 
Wild-date,  Eso.    Kbnjoor,  l:  'iuiii-]>anuay,  Tam.    Ed  I,  Tl  I 

HlKD. 

Description. — Height  30-40  feet;  fronds  10-15  feet  loi 
petioles  compressed  towards  the  apex  with  a  few  shoii  sp 
at  the  base;   pinna  numerous,  densely  fascicled,  ensiform, 
rigid;  -ui'iie  Bpadix  2-3  feel  long;  spathe  of  the  same  length, 
separating  into  2 valves;  spikes  numerous  towards  the  • 
of  the  peduncle,  4-6  inches  long,  Blender,  very  fli  calyx 

cup-shaped,  3-toothed ;  petals  longer  than  the  calyx,  rid 
and  furrowed  ou  the  inside ;  female  spikes  1A  feel  long,  not 
bearing  flowers  throughout,   the  lower  4-6  inches;  Boi 
distant;  petals  3,  very  broad;  style  recurved;  fruil  scattered 
on  long  pendulous  spikes,  roundish.     Ft.  March.  —  Roxb.  Ft. 

Tnd.  iii.  787. —  Elate  sylvestris,  Linn. — Rhode,  iii  22-25. 

■union  all  met  lndi 

Economic  I '.-i..-.—  This  tree  yields  Palm-wine.     Bui  fro 
Hon  desti  bppeaxanoe  and  fertility  of  tho  tree,  the  fru 

those  that  have  I d  cut  for  drawing  off  the  juice  being  very  small 

'1'ln'  mi •  dc  ni'  i hawing  nil  the  juice  is,  bj  removing  the  lower  l< 
;uul  ilnir  slii.nths,  and  cuttings  notch  into  the  pitn  of  the 
thr  top,  whence  it  issues,  and  is  conducted  by  a  Bmall  channel  d 
of  :\  Mi  of  the  Palmyra  palm-leaf  into  a  | •* •  t  suspended  to 
On  tho  coast  of  Coromandel  this  palm-juice  ia  either  drm 
from  the  tree,  or  boiled  down  into  ir  fermented  f< 

tion,  when  it  gives  out  a  large  portion  of  ommonly 

outndel      I'Ik- i •  ■.  u  well 
nd  especially  in  Bengal,  tho  /■  mly  tree  1 1 

r  boiling  down  .  mixed  mo 

with  the  jaioe  oi  i  nne.     Ai  the  i  seven  to  tun 

,  when  the  trunk  of  the  trees  will  be  nlioul    4  reel  in  hei 
they  begin  to  yield  join  intinue  productive  for  twenty 

twenty-five  yean.      11    i  ted  from  November  till   I 

during  which  period  each  tree  Id  from  120  !• 

pinl  -  nl'  r 
is  boiled  don  n  i •  of  Ooor  oi 

about  7  or  8  11..  of  sugar  anni 
esteem  cl 

A  furthi  . 
says,  "  A  tree  b  lit  I 

.  during  which 
buI  Into  the  item  just  under  the  am 
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1 1 "in  the  extremity.     The  notches  are  made  alternately  on  opposite 
of  the   Btem.      The  upper  cut  is  horizontal,  (he   lov 

:  illy  inward  bom  a  point  at  the  bottom  until  it  meets  the 
upper,  and  a  leaf  ant  collec  pot   the  juioe  that 

I  commences  about  the  Inclining  of  October,  and 
lasts  until  aboul  the  andofApriL  After  tin-  first  commencement, 
so  long  u  the  cut  bleeds,  a  very  thin  slice  is  daily  taken  from  the 
surface.  In  from  two  to  seven  days  the  bleeding  stops,  the  b 
allowed  u  equal  number  of  days'  rest,  and  is  then  cut  again,  giving 
daily  2  seen  of  juice.     The  juice  when  fresh  is  very  sweet,  with 

what  the  flavour  of  the  water  contained  in  a  young  cocoanut. 
lightly  bitter  and  astringent,  but  at  the  same  time  has 

Ah, i  of  a  nauseous  smell  Owing  to  the  coolness  of  the  season, 
ii  does  ii"t  readily  ferment  It  is  therefore  collected  in  large  pots; 
a  little  (T';,)  old  fermented  juice  is  added,  and  it  is  exposed  to  the 
sun  ;  three  bourn,  when  the  process  is  complete.     A  tree 

i  annually  aboQl   54  seem  of  juice,  or  bleeds  about  thirty-two 

No  sugar  is  made  from  the  juioe;  j  Beer  or  a  pint  of  tho 

fermented  juice  makes  some  people  drunk,  and  f<-w  can  stand  double 

the  quantity.     Mats  for  sleeping  on  are  made  of  the  leaves,  and  are 

aed   the  best  used  in  the  districts,  and  also  baskets  from  the 

talks,  &c."  The  latter  are  twisted  into  ropes,  and  employed  for 
drawing  water  from  wells  in  Bellary  and  other  places.  The  natives 
chew  the  fruit  in  the  same  manai a  as  they  do  the  areoa-nut  with  the 
betel-leaf  and  chunam. — Roxfi.  Boyle,  Sib.  Plants,  Murtin'g  Euti 
Indies.     Simmtmdt, 


(444)  Phyllanthus  multiflorus  (117//./.)     ST.  0.  Euthorbiaces. 
Pools  vayt  putts?,  Tam.    Nella-pooroogoodoo,  Tkl.    Kalou  niruri,  Hal. 

Desckiption.— Shrubby ;  primary  branches  virgate,  young 

shoots    pubescent;     florifeiOUS     I  n  ;i  t  n  1 1 1-  t  -;     angular;     1 
nearly   Oval,    obtuse,   hifarioufl;    flowers  axillary,  te-ii, 

ral    males   and   usually    l-leinalo  ;    mule   llow.-r.s    purplish; 

berries  8-12  seeded,  dark,  purple,  ot  black,  soft  and  pulpy, 
t-tasted.      Ft.  Nearly  all  the   year. — Anisonema  multi- 
flora.     R  W.— Wight  Icon.  t.  1899.— Roah.  FL  Ind.  iii  604. 
Eheede,  x.  t.  27. CoromandeL     Concane,      Bengal. 

Medical  Una — A  common  shrub  n<  .  climbing  if  it  has 

The  root,  which   is   sold   in   the   I 
foot   long  and  2  inches  thick,  dark  outside  and  Bweetuh- 
■  i      It  is  considered  alterative  and  attenuant,  and  is  given  in 
decoction,  about  fom  ounces  or  more  twice  daily.    The  hark  Ea 

eddish  brown. — Aiitsli-:.      Wight, 
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(445)  Phyllanthus  niruri  (Linn.)     Do. 

Knjain -Wxe,  M  vl.     Sada  liajur-nmiii,  Beno.     Kilanelly,  Tam.     Neda-Oolbinksr, 
:-lah,  DlK. 

Dxsi  iiiption. — Annual,  erect,  ramous ;  blanches  herbace 
ading;     Soriferous    branchlets   filiform,    lei 
mooronate,  entire,  glabrous;    flowers  axillary;    malt  flowers 
minute,  two  or  tbree  with  one  longei  pedicelled  ;  ftmalt  in 
each  axil,  terminating  in  tbree  transverse  anthers;    capsule 
globose,  glabrous,  3-angled,  with  2  seeds  in  each  cell ;    seed 
triangular;    tlowers  minute,  greenish.     FI.  Nearly  all  the 
veai.—  Wight  Icon.  t.  180-L—Boxb.Fl.Ind.  iii.  659. — : Blu 
x.  t.  15. Peninsula.     Travancore.     Bengal. 

Medical  Uses. — The  root,  leaves,  and   young  shoots  are  n 
medicinally  as  deobstruent  and  diuretic  :  the  two  first  in  powdi 
decoction  in  jaundice  or  bilious  complaints,  the  latter  in  inl 
in  d\  The  Leaves,  which  are  latter,  area  good  stoma 

The  fresh  root  is  given  in  jaundice.     Half  an  ounce  ruM 
a  cup  of  milk  and  given  morning  and   evening  will  complete  the 
cure  in  a  few  days  without  any  eel  ration  of  the  medicina 

The  juice  of  the  stem  mixed  with  oil  is  employed  in  ophthah 
The  leaves  and  root  pulverised  and  made  into  poultice  with 
t  are  said  to  lesson  oedematous  swelling  and  ulcers. — (/, 
Aiiulie.     Itheede.)     The  P.  urinaria  (I. inn.)  is  said    to  be  power- 
Colly  diuretic,  from  whence  its  specific  name. — (Ainslie.)  The  fi 

i  of  the  P.  timpltx  (Bets)  braised  and  mixed  with  butter-milk 
are  used  by  the  natives  to  cure  itch  in  children. — Boseb. 

(440)  Pinua  Deodara  (Moxb.)      X.  0.  Cokifbkjs. 
Deodar  fine.  Bl 

-'•RiPTiON. — Large  tree,  coma  pyramidal,  hu 
vertieiihiie,  lower  oie's  soniew hat.  hanging  down,  upper 
spreading;  all  pendulous  at  the  apex  ;    lea 
pendulous  at  the  top  of  the  shortened  branchlets,  somev 
30-fa  !y  collected,  shortish 

what  quadrangular,  sides  slightly  compressed,  green,  blunt 
EOTtcronate  at  the  apex;  male  amenta  solit 

■ithei-ii'iTous  bracts  stalked,  ovate  above  rounded 
denticulate   at   the   apex;   cones   •  on   a 

idei  or  on  ■  _ cieii  branchlel 
not    ambilii  ate  ;   M  all 
■ody  ;  bracts  small,  inueh  shorter  th: 
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'I  at  the  bam,  shorter  khan  the  obovate- 
triangnhw  win;;. — Huh.  Fl.  Tnd,  iii.  p.  651. — Dec.  Prod.  x\\.s. 
— Oedroa    deodars,    Loudon   [cum.  ./'.•/.;-- A 

d Lira,  Lin.ll. T T i 1 1 1 : 1 1 ; i  ■■  ;i. 

BfsDiGAi  pine  yields  a  coarse  fluid  kind  of 

mtine  (Kelon  ha  i<l.  Bind.),  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  an 
application  to  oleeri  and  akin  diseases,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment 
of  leprosy.      In-  i.:  it  us  very  effectual  in  this  latter 

disease  when  ;inn  in  large  dosee.     It  always  aote  us  :i  diaphoretic, 
hut  is  (bund  vi'iv  variable  in   its  action, — in  some  eases  a  draobm 

ing  vomiting;  in  otbets  half  an  ounce  inducing  only  slight 
nausea — (Johntt.  in  Onto.   Med  Phys.  Trims.,  i.  41.)     In   I;< -ylo 

i  that  th"  leaves  and  twigB  of  the  deodsx  arc  brought  down  to 
the  plain-,  being  uraoh  employed  in  native  medicine. 

rioa  is  the  P.  lonffi/olia  (Roxb.),  which  grows  at 
on  the  Bimslaya  from  2000  to  6000  feet  It  is  known 
by  the  native  names  GhevrmUah,  Hand,  and  Thanta.  The  natives 
of  Upper  India  obtain  &om  it  both  tar  and  turpentine.  The  former 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  obtained  by  a  more  refined  process  in 
Burops,  and  the  turpentine  is  stated  merely* to  require  attention  to 
tender  it  equal  to  the  imported  article. — (Journ.  Ax.  Sue.  Beivj.  ii. 
Pi  (leghorn  has  furnished  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
manufacture  of  tar  from  this  tree  as  well  as  from  P.  exeelsa.  He 
considers  ii  fully  equal  to  Swedish  tar. — Agri.  Hart.  Soc.  of  India, 

>.  xiv.  p.  i.  A  pp.  p.  7. 

■10  Uses. — The  Deodar  pine  is  highly  valued  for  its 
timber,  large  quantities  of  which  are  annually  felled  for  the  railways 
and  government  purposes.  La  rye  forests  of  it  exist  on  the  Himalaya 
slopes,  and  especially  in  the  1'unjaub,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ra 

.  and  other  rivera     In  the  I  Inanab  forests,  too,  they  are  plentiful 

The  /'.  steal   i.  a  tree  in  nowise  inferior  to  the  I> lur,  grows  in  the 

same  regions.  The  range  within  which  the  Deodar ia  (bund  growing 
Bpontaneously  extends  from  about  3000  to  9000  feet  above  the  sea, 
though  it  rarely  occurs  bo  low  as  3000  feet,  and  grows  at  a  disad- 
vantage at  the  highest  deration.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of 
the  forest  Conservancy,  vast  quantities  of  these  valuable,  timber' 
trees  were  recklessly  destroyed,  and  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
form  plantations  for  fresh  plants,  which,  in  the  Punjaub  especially, 
been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  According  to  the  Conser- 
valor's  report  (Feb.  1867)  on  the  forests  of  the  Chenab  and  Ravee 
divisions,  there  were  only  remaining  of  first-class  deodars  17,500 — 
viz.,  12,000  in  Chenab,  and  5500  in  the  Ravee  division.  This 
diminution   of  the  numbers  formerly  known   to  exist  caused   the 

eminent  to  limit  the  number  to  be  felled  annually,  and  rules  for 

object  are  now  strictly  observed.  Prices  for  good  Deodar  in  the 
Punjaub,  increasing  in  the  case  of  loga  under  20  feet  in  length, 
averaged   bom  about  eight  annas  in  1850  to  one  rupee  per  cubic 
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fool  in  1866.      Fox  the  greater  lengths,  from  20  rhich 

are  w  the  rate  of  eleven  annas  has  now  risen  at  Lahoi 

i:     2   ■  |  .a  Attach  tin;  price  ipee  pet  t, — Govt. 

in,  July  1 866. 
In  Joonaar  Bawur,  situated  between  the  native  stal  the 

\,\\\  nf  ( iui-u  hal'fl  counl i  • 
fine  Deodar  forests  which  wei  d  by  DrBnuulis  in  I 

reported  upon  by  him.     tie  found  one  beautiful   I 

ted  t"  spring  up  with  great  vigoui  wherovoi  it 
bad  a  chance,  and  thmuwiida  upon  thousands  of  young  seedlings 
Doming  up  as  thick  as  corn  In  a  field.     In  tl" 

perfectly  extraordin  oof  the  oli 

which  were  of  I  .  though  impel  red  that  tl> 

the  twenty-om  theii  life  had  attained  a  diameter  of  tu 

nl'  12  and   IS  inches  respectively.      In  another  forest,  in  Lol 
them   were  counted  in  one  spot,  in   about  4  acres,  between 
and  260  first-class  trees  of  6  th,  none  of  them  under  100 

feet  in  height,  while  many  must  have  approached  200  '< 
estimated  eonti  ate  of  tin  »n  nim  i    I  lav  or  i 

34,000  fit  ud  37,000  second-class  Deodars.     The  above  will 

give  some  idea  of  tl 

of  the  /'.  |,  which  also  abounds  there,  and 

or  P.  ■       I H  ''i  -nil's  report  upon  the  1<  • 

bead  of  the  Jumna    river    he  Btates     "It   would   be  difficult 
adequately  to  describe  the  enormous  si  b  line 

its  banks.     The  tm  numbered  by  hundreds  of  r 

many  of  them  of  a  huge  size.      The  same  exists  on  the  left  be 
the  Tonse,  bul  higher  up  the  river  the  (  hi 
place  of  the  Cheer,  but  the  latter  may  be  i 
I  believe,  Iron  inquiries,  that  if  15,000  or  20,000  I 
down  in  the  river,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
.  i  pen  pox  annum  in  (Afajoi 

onifei  bund  u  )waa 

I  by  Major  Beddome  in  1870  abundant  on  the  1 
UUla 


(117)  Piper  nigrum  (Linn.)     X   0    1'ipeilacu. 


■ 
Moloovoo-kodi,  'I'm.. 


M.w         KoltgOO  viilly,  Tam. 

I 


I'i'M'Kii-i'inN.— Stem    Bhrubby,  climbing,   rooting,  rot) 
leaves  001  in  It  ones 

hi  the  margina,  the  lo  roundish-ovate,  al 

inn..  My  cordate  or  truinut.-.l  at  the  I 
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Elliform,  pendulous,  shortly  pedum  iter,  than 

the  l.  irries  globose,  red  when  ripe;  Boriferouacalycule 

in   the   hermaphrodite,    t-lobed.      Wight  Lou.  1934. — R 

tnd,  i    l&O.—Rluede,  \ii.  /.   ]-2. Malabar  forests.    N. 

Circa 

Mid  ,\i.  I '.-i  -.-    !  ntaina  an  acrid  Boft  resin,  volatile  oil, 

orine,  malic  and  tartaric  adds,  &c.  ;   the  odour 

.  due  to  the  volatile  oil,  and  tin-  pungent  taste  to  the 

The  berries  medicinally  used  are  given  as  Btimulant  and 

.  and  when  toasted  have  been  employ  -fully  in 

Btopping  vomiting  in  cases  of  cholera.      The  root  is  used  as  a  tonic, 

ilant,  and  cordial,      A  liniment  is  also  prepared  with  them  of 

D  chronic  rlnumatisiu.      The  watery  infusion  has  been  of  use 

as  a  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula.     Asa  off I,  pepper 

I  known  for,  ita  excellent  stomachic  qualities,      An  infusion  of 
the  i  antidote  to  arsenic,  and  the  juice  of  the 

leaves  boiled  in  "il  externally  in  Bcabiea.     Pepper  in  acta 

as  a  poison,  by  over-exi  rting  the  inflammation  <>f  the  stomach,  and 
ita  acting  powerfully  on  the  nervous  system.  It  la  known  to  l>u  a 
a  i"  hogs,  the  distilled  oil  has  very  little  acrimony.  A  tinc- 
ture made  in  rectified  spirit  is  extremely  h"t  and  fiery.  Pepper  has 
been  in  vertigo,  and   paralytic  and  arthritic  dis- 

i  -. —  Lindley.    Aiiutit . 
Eoonomio  (Tea. — The  black-pepper  vine    is   indigenous   to   the 
forests  of  Malabar  and  Travanoore.     For  a  aturiee  pepper  has  been 
an  article  of   exportation  to   European   countries  from    the  western 
coast   of   India.     It  was  an  article  of  the   greatest   luxury  to  the 
Romans   during  the  Empire,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  his- 
i  price  in  the  Roman  market  as  being  4s. 
!>1.  ,i-lli.  iii  English  money.     Persius  gives  it  the  epithet  taentm,  as 
ii  were  a  thing  to  set  a  store  by,  so  much  was  it  esteemed.     Kvi  n 
bo  valuable  an  article  of  commerce  was  it  considi  red, 
that  when  A  itila  was  besieging  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  he  particu- 
larly named  among  other  things  in  the  ransom  for  the  city  about 
3000  lb.  of  pepper.     Although  a  product  of  many  countries  in  the 
.  that  which  comes  from  Malabar  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 

Its  cultivation  is  very  simple,  and  is  effected  by  cuttings  or  suckers 
put  down  before  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  June.  The  soil 
M  be  rich,  hut  if  too  much  moisture  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
Dear  the  roots,  the  young  plants  are  apt  to  rot.  In  three  years  the 
vine  begins  to  hear.  They  are  planted  chiefly  in  hilly  districts, 
but  thrive  will  enough  in  the  lov  in  the  moist  climate  of 

Malabar.     Th  allj  planted  at  the  base  of  trees  which  have 

h  or  prickly  bark,  Buch  as  the  jock,  the  bj  ishewnut, 

in. or  ad  others  of  aimilai  description.    They  will  climb  about 

20  "i  that.     During  their 
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Ih  it  is  requisite  to  remove  all  suckers,  and  the  vine  Bhould  b« 
pruned,  thinned,  and  kept  clean  of  weeds.  After  the  berries  bate 
gathered  they  are  dried  on  mats  in  the  sun,  turning  from  red 
to  black.  They  tnuat  be  plucked  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  if 
too  early  they  will  spoil.  White-pepper  la  the  Borne  fruit  freed  from 
its  outer  skin,  the  ripe  berries  being  macerated  in  water  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  this  latter  state  they  are  smaller,  of  greyish-whr, 
ami  have  a  less  aromatic  or  pungent  taste.  Tin-  pepper  vine  is  very 
common  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Travancore,  especially  in  the 
Cottayam,  Meenachel,  and  Chenganacherry  districts,  where  at  an 
dculation  about  5000  candies  are  produced  annually.  It 
is  one  of  the  Sircar  monopolies. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  pepper  comes  from  Sumatra.     The  duty 
en  pepper  in  England  is  6d.  per  lb.,  the  wholesale  pi  -id. 

fer  lb.     White-pepper  varies  from  ninepenoe  i"  one  shilling  per  II'. 
t   may  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  notice  the  P.   trii 
which  both  I 'i'  Wight  and  Miquel  consider  to  he  the  type 

'if  the  /'.  nigrum,  and  from  which  it  is  scarcely  distini 
The  question  "ill  he  set  at  real  by  future  botanists.     The 
question  was  Brat  discovered  by  I)r  Roxburgh  gi 
hills  north  of  Samulcottah,  where  it  is  called  in  Teloogoo  the  .1/ 
liijfi.      It   was  growing  plentifully  about  every  valley  among  the 
hiils,  delighting  in  a  moist  rich  -nil.  and  well  shaded  by  trees;  the 
Bowers  appearing  in  September  and  October,  and  the  berries  rip 
in    Mareh.      I>i    1;.  commenced  a  large  plantation,  and  in   17 
contained  about  40,000  or  50,000  pepper-vines,  occupying  about  50 
acres  of  land.     The  produce  was  great,  about  1000  vines  vie! 
from  600  t"  1  *  > f  k  >  lb.  of  berries.     He  discovered  that  the  i 

I  nut  ripen  properly,  but  dropped  while  gi 
and  that  when  dried  it  had  not  the  pungency  of  the  common  pepper  ; 
whereas  the  pepper  of  those  plants  which  had  the  hermaphrodite  ind 
female  flowers  mixed  on  the  nt  was  exceedingly  pun 

an  I   was  reckoned  by  the  merchants  equal  to   tho  best   Malabar 
pepper. — Roxb.     Bimmonde.     Wight, 

)  Pistia  stratiotes  (Linn.)     X.  <»   Pimi.vcka 

Ii  i'.-iil.  Mai.    Agnwtaniany,  Tam.     Antnroi-Uoiura,  Tjx.  a  ugh*, 

Di-K.    Toki  j'l.iia,  Bora 

— Stiniless,  floating;  root 
leaves  subseasile,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  elliptic  or  obo1 
alternated  at  the  base,  glaucous  on  the  uppci 

I,  about  20.  spreading  out,  central  leaves  smaller  I 
the  outer  ones,  hinex  t.  tomenl  Ust- 

minated  by  other  plants;  Bowers  axillary,  sold. 
short  peduncles,  white.    F1  b   Pk  Ind.  iii  131. — 
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-. — This  plant  is  common  throughout  the  country. 

lii-  History  of  Senegal  that  the  primary  root  is 

fixed  Strongly  in  the  hank.      It  was  suggested  hy  Jacquin  that 

perhaps  il  plant  may  be  fixed  at  first  and  break  loose  after- 

'I'll.'  plant  is  cooling  and  demulcent,  and  is  given  in  dysuria. 

The  i  made  into  poultices  and  applied  to  hasraorrhoids.     In 

Jamaica,  according  to   Browne,  it  impregnates  the  water  in  hot  dry 

weather  with  its  particles  to  each  a  degree  as  to  give  rise  to  the 

]  mixed   with  lice  and  cocoa-nut  milk  are 

ntery,  and  with  roeo-water  and  sugar  in  coughB  and 

asthma.     The  root  is  laxative  and  emollient. — Bheedo,     Aii 

(419)  Plantago  Isphagula  (Both.)     N.  0.  Plantaginacejl 

"ul,    IllNU. 

Description. — Annual;  stein  short,  if  any,  branches  ascend- 
ing, 2-3  indies  long;  leaves  alternate,  linear-lanceolate,  3- 
aerved,  somewhat  woolly,  channelled  towards  the  base,  stem- 
clasping,  6-8  inches  long ;  peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  erect, 
slightly  villous,  the  length  of  the  leaves  ;  spikes  ter- 

minal; flowers  numerous,  imbricated,  small,  dull  white;  bracts 
1  •flowered,  with  green  keel  and  membranaceous  sides;  calyx 
4-leaved,  with  membranaceous  margins ;  corolla  4-cleft,  seg- 
ments ovate,  acute;  capsule  ovate,  2-celled;  seeds  solitary. 
/•'/.  Nov.— Jan.— Jloxb.  F/or.  Ind,  i.  404. Cultivated. 

E& — From  the  seeds  a  mucilaginous  drink  is  prepared, 

and  often  proscribed  as  an  emolUenb     They  are  also  employed  by 

native  practitioners  in  nedieinc,  and  are  to  be  met  within  the  Indian 

a  under  the  Dame  of  Ispngool. — (Boxb.)    The  seeds  are  of  a  very 

cooling  nature,  and  are  used  medicinally  in  catarrh,  blennorhsea,  and 

ions  .if  the  kidneys.     They  are  also  deservedly  recommended  in 

chronic  di  two  teaspoonfuls  being  given  twice  a-day  with  a 

little  powdered  BUgar-candy. — (Ain.<lir.)    The  seeds  are  convex  on  the 

ide,  concave  within.     This  medicine  has  been  especially  rocom- 

mended    by  the    late    Mr  Twining  ('Diseases  of  Bengal,'  i.  212) 

he  chronic  diarrheas  of  Europeans  long  resident  in  India.    This 

!v  sometimes  curee  (he  protracted  diarrho3a  of  European  and 

native  children  when   all    other   remedies  have  failed. — Pharm.  of 


0)  Plumbago  rosea  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Plumbaginacx*. 

Rosi-  LMdwort,  EHO.    Si  httlie  codivalic  o  .  Mal. 

Ilia  rnoolam,    I'l.t..     [Al-ahltra,  Dux.     Rnkto 
eUta,  B 

pwon. — Shrubby,  perennial,  stems  jointed,  smooth, 
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Rexuous;  bianohea  nearly  bifarious;  leaves  alternate,  ovate, 
waved,  smooth,  entire;  petioles  short,  taping,  channelled; 

raoeme  axillary  and  terminal,  smooth ;  flowers  bi  Fl. 

March— July. — Baxb.  JR.  Ind.  i.  MS.—MeecU,  xii.  /.  0. 

Peninsula.     Common  in  gardens. 

MjbdigaIi  Uses. — Tlie  root  when    bruised    ia  acrid   and    .=. t i 1 1 1 1 1  - 
lating;  and  whan  mixed  with  oil  is  used  externally  in  rhem 
aad  paralytic  affections.     Ii  ia  bIbo  given  internally  for  the  same 
complaints.     In  Java  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  blistei 

-•reat  inflammation,  and  producing  less  cfl'usion  than  canthai 
urily  in  n!i  .is,  cutaneous  diseases,  rheums 
[•prosy.     The  teavi  •  made  into  plasters  are  said  b\  1 1  ■ « -  mil 

•<]   application    i"   buboes   and    incipient  a' 
Horqfield.)    Taken  internally,  it  is  an  acrid  stimulant,  and  in  lai^e 
s  ns  ii  ii  acro-narootic  poison,  in  which  character  it   is  not 
equently  employed    by  the    Datives  in    Bengal     Its  action   is 
apparently  directed  to  the  uterine  system,  and  according  to  1  * j-  Allan 
Webb  is  one  of  tbeartii  I  among  the  natives  for  procuring 

abortion.    The  Javanese  apply  the  root  topically  for  the  euro   of 
toothache.  -    Pfiarm,  <■/  /. 


(451)  Plumbago  Zeylanica  (Linn.)      I'" 

.Mm.,    Chitnunoolojs  or  KodinyUe,  Tut.    Chittunn*!, 

*  "tul  i.   Hl:.b.      I.'ImIm,    I 

Dkboeitoon.— Perennial,  shrubby,  stems  jointed,  smooth, 
Hexuoua;  branches  nearly  bifariouc  alternath 

waved,  smooth,  entire;  -  axillary  and  terminal,  covered 

with  much  glutinous  hair;  outer  bract  much  larger  thai 
lateral    ones,  glutinous;  Bowers  pure  whib  ■    nil 

the  yean-  -Jtoeb.  FL  Tn  nxtallum, 

Travanoore,    I 

Mi  bb, — The  fresh  bark  br 

mixed  willi  ii<  ind  applied  t"  buboes.      ! 

tory.     Wi  believe  that  the  root  srdei 

and  administered  daring  pregnancy,  will  cause  abortion,- 
Wight.)     Ii    appeal  the   propprties   of  1 1 ■ . - 

nil  i;  inildi-r  in  its  operation.     A  tincture  ol 
lie,     I  'i  i 
employed  it  in  the  treatment  It 

The  acth  itj  of  bol 
noiplu  k' 
[ndia  nbination 


Islands  it  is  employed  to  slain  the  skin  permanently  black. — 
.1.7.  Unit.  Journ.  of  India, 

(468)  Pogostemon  Patchouli  (Prlhl).     N.  0.  Lami.ut.v.. 
Outturn,  Mai.     B  lohft-pst  or  !'.it- ■Imiili,  B 

Di:                         Pruticose,  2-8   Eaet,  pubescent;    sterna 
ascemlin^;    leaves  petioled,   rhomb  slightly  obtuse, 

crenato-dentate  ;  spikes  terminal  and  axillary,  densely  crowded 
with  Bowers  interrupted  al  the  base;  calyx  hirsute  \  segment  : 
lam •■  : ! . 1 1 1 1 •  ■  1 1 1  ~  bearded;  flowers  white,  with  red  stamens 
and  yellow  anthers. — Hooker's  Journ,  of  Hot.  i.  329. — Bmth,  in 
Dta  "Prod.  -\ii.  L53, — Bhetdt,  x.  /.  77. Silhet, 

Eooroh  The  true  Identification  of  this  plant  was  long  a 

tear  oi  discussion  among  botanists,  but  the  subject   bat 

■  t  by  sir  \v.  Hooker,  who  managed  bo  miss  the  plant  in  the 

Botanic  G  ad  whirl,  flowered  there  in   1849,     It 

appears  to  be  a  Dative  oi  Silhet,  Penang,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  ; 

but  the  dried  flowering-epikee  and  leaves  of  the  plant,   which 

,  an  sold  inHindostan.     From  the  row  scattered 

notices  of  this  celebrated  perfume,  it  would  ajipi-nr  th.it  it  isexpi 
in  great  quantities  to  Europe,  and  sold  in  all  perfumers'  shops.     The 
odour  is  most  powerful,  mi>rr  .in  perhaps  than  that  derived  from  any 
other  plant.    In  its  pun:  state  it  has  a  kind  of  musty  odour  analo- 

tn,  or,  os  some  Bay,  smelling   of  "old   » 
Chinese  or   Indian  ink  i^  scented  by  some  admixture  of  it.     Its 
introduction  into  Europe  as  a  perfume  was  singularenough,  accounted 
for   in  the  followm  . — 

A  fewyi  al  Indian  shawls  bore  an  extravagant  price,  and 

purchasers  distinguished  them  by  their  odour — in  fact,  they  were 
perfumed  with  Patcbouly.     The  French  manufacturers  had  for 

time  !  Uy  imitated   the   Indian   fabric,  but   could   Di 

the  od.>ur.  At  length  they  discovered  the  secret,  and  began  to 
impart  this  plant  to  perfume  I   their  make,  and  thus  palm 

oil    home-spun  shawls  as   real   Indian   ones.      From   this   origin    the 
nght  it  into  use,     The  leaves  powdered  and  put 
into  muslii  m  being  attacked  by  moth.-. 

Dr  Wallioh states  that  a  native  (Hand  of  bis  told  him  that  the 
leaf  :  imported  by  Mogul  merchants  ;  that  it  is  used  as  nn 

dient   in  I  .,  the  hah   of 

women  ;  and    that   the   I  d   is  in   common   use  among   the 

superior  classes  of  the  natives,  for  imparting  the  peculiar  fragrance 
of  the  leaf  to  clothes      It   is  exported   in  great  quantities  from 

rig.    The  Arab  merchants  buy  it  chiefly,  employing  it  for  -11111 
ing  a  and  pillows,  asserting  that  it  is  very  efficacious  in 

nting  contagion  and  prolonging  life.      For  these  purposes  no 
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other  preparation  is  required,  save  simply  drying  the  plant  i  r . 
sun,  taking  care  not  to  dry  it  too  much,  lest  the  leaves  become  too 
brittle  for  packing.     In  Bengal  it  has.  cost  Rs.  11-8  per  maund,  but 
the  price  varies.      It  has  been  sold  as  low   as   lis.  6.      The 
has  been  exported  from  China  to  New  York,  and  from  then 

land.     The  volatile  oil  i«  procured  by  distillation.     Ti  ■■ 
tie  Patchouli,   which  an  sold   in  the  shops,  consist  <>(  the  herb, 
coarsely  powdered,  mixed  with   cotton  root  and  folded  in  paper, 
are  placed  in  drawers  and  cupboards  to  drive  awaj  moth  and 
insects.     The  /'.  Hayneamtm  (Benth.)  is  probably  merely 
with  larger  spikes  aud  more  drooping  in  habit.     This  plant 
in  W.illirh.  /'/.  .da.  Ra,  i.  /.  31.     J.  Orahan  that  it  ia  found 

wild  in  the  Concans.     Rheede'a  synonym  probably  is  thi 

riii,  which  the  natives  oae  foi   perfuming  purposes.      // 
■/bum  of  But.     Pharm.  Journ,  rib,  574,  and  be.  282.     Wallich 
in  Med,  i  Bar.    Qimmo 

\)  Poinciana  elata  (Linn.)     N.  O.  Lbcii;mi.\08«. 
Sooticni.ihla,  Tel.     Psde  mrrayan,  Tam.    Nccrangi,  Cas. 

Description. — Arboreous,  unarmed;  leaflets  linear,  obti 
flower-buds  obovate-oblong,  acute;  calyx  more  or  less  pub- 
escent or  shortly  villous,  particularly  on  the  inside;  86] 
curiaceous,  equal,  lanceolate,  acute ;  aestivation  valvular ;  petals 
fringed  ;  ovary  villous ;  legume  flat-compressed,  several-seeded. 
—Linn.  sp.  p.  554.— .Dec.  Prod,  ii  484.-/1"   4    A. 
282. Coromandel  and  Malabar. 

inomio  Uses. — This  tree  has  been  extensively  and  successfully 
used  as  a  protection  for  the  footings  of  rivers  and  channel  banks, 
where  it  is  not  wanted  to  spread  laterally  and 
It  should  be  planted  in  cuttings  in   December.     It  grows  qui 
and  its  wood  may  be  used  for  basket-boats.     The  tree  gives  b 
shade,  and  for  this  purpose  is  planted  on  roadsides.     The  lean 
much  used  for  manuring  indigo-fields  in  '  uddapah;  and  th 
trees  are  greatly  stripped   for  this  purpose,  they  quickly  gi 
in  great  abundance.     ( '  •  <I3. 


ii'il)  Poinciana  pulcherrima  [Liim.)     Do, 

.«vloei  Flowcrfcti. 
'I'au,     Khatlihel  Kriihna  ohoora,  Uksu.    EcyU,  Teu 

in              w. — Shrub,  8-10  feet,  armi 

jiial,  lowi  ration  in 

bipix  oblong,  n 

glabrous  on  both  aides;  petals  5,  fringed  on  Ion 
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upper  one  shaped  differently  IVmn  (ho  others;  racemes  ter- 
minal, corymbiforrn ;  style  very  long;  legume  2-valved, 
several-seeded;  flowers  nvuii^i!,  variegated  with  crimson,  i'l. 
nearly  all  the  year.—  W.  &  A.  I'rod.  i.  282.— Aw*.  Fl.  fad. 
ii.  355. — Rhetde,  vi.  t.  i. Peninsula.     Common  la  gardens. 

Memc.u.  I'ses. — All  parts  of  this  plant  are  thought  to  be  power- 
billy  emmenagogue.  The  roots  are  acid  and  tonic,  and  He  even 
said  to  be  poisonous.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  has 
been  employed  with  success  in  fevera  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
wood  makes  good  charcoal.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  purgative, 
and  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  foz  senna.  The  seeds  in  po* 
ate  employed  ;is  a  remedy  in  colic  pains. — Ainelie.  lAndley.  Mac- 
fadyen.     I  ilea. 

(450)  Polanisia  icosandra  (II",  $  A.)    N.  0.  Ct&uanw 

Nayavtylie  or  Nahi  Kuddoglion,  Tau.      Kat-kuddaghbo,  Mal.      Hoorle 

Hi.-,.. 

Desckiption. — Small  plant,  2-3  feet;  stem  covered  with 
viscid  glandular  hairs ;  leaves  3-5  foliolate ;  leaflets  obovate- 
cuneate  or  oblong,  pubescent,  scarcely  longer  than  the  petiole  ; 
rillQua  terete,  striated,  rough  with  glandular  hairs,  sessile,  ac- 
cuminated  ;  flowers  small,  yellow.  Fl.  Nearly  till  the  year. — 
W.  ,i  I  Prod.  i.  22.— Wight  Tarn.  t.  2.— P.  viscosa,  Dec— 
(home  icosandra,  Linn. Peniusula.     Bengal 

Medical  Us  i  plant  has  an  acrid  taste,  something  like 

mustard,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives  among  other  berbe  as  a  salad. 
Beeda  are  pungent,  and  are  considered  anthelmintic  and  oanni- 
native.  The  leaves  bruised  and  applied  to  the  .-kin  aet  u  B  sinapism. 
Tie-  root  is  used  as  a  vermifuge  in  the  United  States.  The  leaves 
boiled  in  ghee  are  applied  to  recent  wounds,  and  the  juice  to  ulcers. 
The  seeds  are  occasionally  given  internally  in  fevera  ami  diarrhoea. — 
Lindiey.)  It  is  curious  to  observe,  remarks  Dr  Royle, 
ihat   ihe  seeds  of  r  .  as  well  as  of  P.  efuHdtmii,  having  u 

considerable  degree  of  pungency,  are  used  by  the  natives  as  an  addi- 
tion to  their  eiunes  in  the  same  way  that  mustard  is  belonging  to  a 
Busily  to  which   the   Copparidea  are  most  closely  allied  through 


(466)  Polyalthia  cerasoides  (Dun.)     N.  <».  Akohai 

Dudugu,  Cliilkn  diidugu,  Tkl. 

I'KsciaiTKiN. — Tree;    leaves   oblong   or   lanceolate,   acute, 
pubescent   beneath;    flower-be.  hoots   almost   abortive, 
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lateral  ones  leafless ;  peduncles  solitary,  terminal,  with  om 
two  I  at  their  ilycine  tones  Dear]  og  as 

the  corol!  »  equal,  oval,  oblong,  thick  j  carpels  glob 

dark  red,  size  of  a  cherry,  on  stalks  nearly  twice  their  lei 
Fl.  June — Aug. — Dte,  !'<■  latterifl  oeraeoides 

&  A.  Prod.  p.  10. — Uvariu  cerasoides,  Roxb. Dry  Core-.-' 

Central  India. 

B  oitoino  Uses. —  A  moderate-sized  tri  a.     The  Umber  is  whitish, 
grained,  and  of  considerable  value,  much  used  in  the  central 
provinces  end   Bombay  Presidency.     I  I  in  curpentrj 

for  naval  purposes,  such  as  boats  md  small  Bpars.     It  is  common  in 
all  tbi  eat  the  foot  of  all  the  mountains  on  th 

6ido  of  the   Madras   Presidency  and   in  the  Salem 
Bylv.  t.  l. 

(457)  Polygala  crotalaroides  (Buck.)     N.  0.  Poltqalai 

Dksosqtion. — Stems  branching    from    the  base,  shrub 
decumbent,  hairy;  [eaves  obovate,  cuneate  at  the  bi 
"le.l  -,  racemes  8-10  flowered,   wings  ovatc-oblong;   capsules 
sub-orbiculate,  ciliate  ;  bracts  persistent,  acute.- 

—  Wu/I.  PI.  As.  Rur. \i  i  n    >m   the 

Himalaya, 

Mi  i  Tlii.s  plant  was  sent   to    Di    Royle   by   Major 

in   ni    the   bV  i  f,  informing   hira    that    the 

employed  by  the  bill-] pie  as  b  euro  in  the  bi  Di 

Boyle  took  occasion   to  ren  a   reiuarl 

■    propel  ties  \n  bi-d  tu  pliuil  n  ol  i  In 

genus  in  wid  I   Lhe  world,  and  il 

illustration  of  tin-  utility  which  may  attend  invi 

onected     bj     botanical 
Pott  'V'1   m    '■'   stimulanl   and  ilii 

iloyed  in  South  Ami 

th  the  pi 
Willd.),  ai 
bj  the  u 
•  ti  India. 

(458)  Polygonum  barbatum  (Linn.)     V  0.   i 

\ .  |nl 

Ui ■...  option. — Stem 
.   joints    slightly     swelled  ;     li 
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flowers  rose-coloured,  mum  eds  triangular     /'/  Aug. 

<\  /■'/.   fti<£  ii.  289. — Wight    lean.  '.    1798. 

Peninsula     Bengal     Mala! 

M :  leaves  ne  used  in  j  in  colic.     The 

carminative.     Cattle   eat   the   plant   greedily    -Ah 

59)  Fongamia  glabra  (!'.■»/.)     X.  0.  I 

Imlinn   Beech,  I  hi,   M.\i .      i 

K nrunjr.  HiMi.     Kurunja,  Eh 

Description. — Tree;  leaves  unequally  pinnated;  leaflets 
opposite,  2-3  pairs,  ovate,  acuminated,  glabrous  :  racemes 
axillary,  many  -  flows  out    half    the    length    of    the 

leaves  ,  pedicels  in  pairs  ,  vexillum  with  _'  callc 
base  of  the  limb  and  decurronl  along  the  olav.  ;    legume 

oblong,  neatly  sessile,  thick  and  somewhat  w ly.  with  t 

short  recurved  beak,  tumid  along  both  Butures;  calyx  cup- 
shaped,  red  ,  corolla  papilionaceous,  white.    Fi.  April — Maj 
—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  L  262, —  Wight  I  oitis, 

.— Dalbergin  arborea,    WHUL—Mfutde,  vi  t.  3. O 

mandel    Concans.    Travancora    Bengal. 

Mr.Mi  m.   UBS*      -The  seeds  yield  In  il,  which 

the  natives  n  iDy  in  ernptivi  |     It  holds 

fa  place  ob  an  application  in  scabies,  herpes,  and  other  cutaneous 
thai  he  know  :le  of  the  i 

table  km  propertiee  in  suet 

than  The  "il  ii  much  used  nsan  bi  u  in  then- 

in  itiem.     i  > ■  <  !roam(<7  pi  ii  p 

en  ill-  physical  characters   and 
prop  ( hin  oil. —  Pharm.  of  India, 

■  w I.  which  white,  and  firn 

inomioal  purposes.     The  "il  is  used  in  lamps 
Tin'  leaves  an  safe  a  by  cattle,  and  arc 
valuable  j  Dio&ure,  especially  for  Ihe  sugar-cane. — Roxb. 


(460)  Portulaca  oleracea  |  >    0,  P 

OonuBon  Pnnli  iiocrn. 

.an.  Tel. 

Im  ..'. — Annual, l>  is,  diffuse;  leaves  scattered, 

entire,  cuneiform,   flee  and  Iced ;   flo* 

low ;   capsule    L-ceUed 
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Prod.   i.   356. — 
-Common  Bveny- 


uuiiierous.      Fl.   Aug. —  Sept, —  IT    <i-   ,1 
itW>.  J"/.  7W.   ii.  -W3.—Meede,  x.  t,  36. — 
where. 

Medical  Uses. — This  plant  is  common  to  both  Indies,  Bad  there 
udeties  in  Europe  and  America.     In  Jamaica  it  is  given  as  a 
cooling  medicine  in  fevers.     Braised  and  applied  to  the  temp] 
allays  beat,  end   such   pains  as  occasion  want  of  rest  and  sleep. 
— (Ainelie.)    It  acts  as  u  refrigerant  and  alterative  in  scurvy  and 
liver-diseases.     The  seeds  are  said  to  be  used  as  n  vermifuge,  u 
be  useful  in  mucous  disorders  and  ilyspnceo.     The  nativ 
use    ill.-  plant,  in  inflammations  of  the  stomach,  and  internally  in 
spitting  of  blood. — Poinlf.i  PunJ.  1',. 

(461)  Portulaca  quadrifida  (Linn.)     Do, 
Ul  keeray,  Tam.    Cholee,  Duk.    Sun  pall  kura,  Tsl.    Necluclicen,  Mai. 

Description. — Annual,  diffuse,  creeping ;  joints  and  axila 
hairy;  leaves  oblong,  fleshy,  entire,  flat;  flowers  terminal, 
nearly  sessile,  surrounded  by  four  leaves,  small,  yellow; 
petala  4;  stamens  8-12.     Fl.  Aug.— Sept.  -U     &  A,  P 

i.  356.— Uo.cb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  464,— Bheedt,  x.  t.  31. 1 

insula. 

Mi.dical  Uses. — According  to  Roxburgh,  this  species  is  reck" I 

unwholesome  and  apt  to  produce  stupefaction.     The   bash  I 
braised  are  applied  externally  in  erysipelas,  and   an   infusion   of 
them  as   a  diuretic   in   dysuria ;    also    internally  in    hi 
Wight   -ays  that  he  could  perceive  do  difference  between  tie 
varieties,  except  thai,aocordingto  Roxburgh's  statement,  the  tlowen 
of  tin-  I',  quadrifida  expand  ind  continue  open  till  bui 

but  that  P.  meridiana  is  much  used  as  a  pot-herb,  and   that  its 
flowers  open  at  noon  and  shut  at  two. —  Wight.     Raxb, 

(462)  Premna  latlfolia  (Boxb.)     N.  1 1.   - 

ptiHnwiii 

Description. — Tree  ;  leaves  round,  cordate,  enl  oth; 

corymbs  axillary  ami  terminal;    throat    of  corolla 
Mowers  dirty  yellow;  drape  size  of  a 

lied.  —  Roxb.   Fl   Ind,   iii.  76.  -Wight  >. 

«  loromandel 

ijjomio  Uses. — The 
-.  economical  purpose* 

odonr,  and  an  the  nnti 
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leaves  of  the  P.  etoufanta,  a  native  of  Chittsgong,  are   used   n 
cinally  by  the  people  of  that  country. — Boxb. 

(463)  Premna  tomentosa  (Willi.)    Do. 

1  >kscription. — Small  tree;    branchlets,  young   leaves,  and 
cymes  everywhere  tomento  le  ,  leaves  petioled,  ovate  01  m 
oblong,  long-acuminate,  entire,  venoso-rugous,  sttdlato-pubes- 
cent   on    both    sides,   sparingly   above,   copiously   beneath ; 
panicles* large,  terminal,   many-flowered,  compact;    flowers 

small,   white.  —  Wiyht   Icon.   t.    1468. Circar  mountains. 

Travaneore. 

Economic  Uses. — A  common  shrub,  or  small  tree,  flowering  during 
the  hot  season.  The  leaves  have  a  pale  yellowish-green  pubesoenee, 
with  which  all  the  young  parts  are  clothed.      The  wood  U  hard  and 

grained,  ofa  brownish-yellow  colour,  well  fitted  for  ornamental 
purposes. — Wight.  Mod.  Exhib, 

(464)  Prosopis  spicigera  (Linn.)    N.  0,  LbqOIOSOSA 

Panimbay,  Tam.    Chnmee,  Tei..    Slumiee,  Bkno. 

Description. — Somewhat  arboreous,  armed  with  scattered 

prickles,  occasionally  wanting  ;  leaves  rarely  simply  pinnated, 

llv  bipinnate  with    1-2  pair  of  pinnre;  leaflets  7-10  pair. 

oblong,    linear,    obtuse,    glabrous;     spikes    axillary,    several 

her,  elongated,  filiform;   legumes   cylindric,  filled  with 

mealy   pulp ;   calyx  5-toothed  ;    petals   5,  distinct ;    flowers 

small,  yellow.    Fl.    Dec— Feb.—  W.  &   A.    Prod    i.    271.— 

:k   Cor.  i.  t.  63. — Adenantheia  aculeata. — Roxb. Qtno- 

rnandel.     Guzerat.     Delhi. 

Economic  Uses. — In  Mysore  this  tree  attains  a  large  size.  The 
timber  is  strong,  hard,  straight-grained,  and  easily  worked.  The 
pods  contain  a  great  quantity  of  mealy  sw.itish  substance,  which  the 
natives  eat. — (Boxb,  Jury  Sep,  Mud.  Exhib.)  It  is  common 
throughout  the   M  idency.     The  timber  a  dark  rod,  close- 

grained,  hard,  and  durable,  superior  to  teak  in  strength,  and  is  much 
used  for  building  and  other  purposes.  It  is  of  very  slow  growth. — 
Badd.  Fktr.  tyfa  '  66 

(465)  Psidium  pomiferum  {Linn.)    N.  O.  Myrta< 

Red  i  vo.     Mnlnckn  |  ■:.!.  Mm.      I.  Hinp. 

DBS)  i.tPTlON, — Arborescent;    branchlets  -4-angled  ;    lea 
opposite,  quite    entire,  oval  ot  oblong-lanceolate,  pnbescenl 


3.16 


hum — raon  \ 


beneath;   calyx   6-cleft;    petals  5;    pedaa 
lowered;  Fruit  globose ;  flowers  white,  fragrant    l'i-  Deo. — 
Jan.— II'.  &  A.  Pi  .  /•'/.  Ind.  ii  480.— Bh 

iii.  /.  35. Malabar.    Cultivated  io  gardens. 

.Mi.M''\i    i '-is.  —  This  is  :i  largei    tree  than  the  white 
Many  people  think   the  frail  inferior  to  the  latter.     Tl. 
somewhat  astringent  ,  this  is  probably  impi  Itera- 
tion.    Tin-  t  and  young  leavi                ingont,  and  an 

{thening  the  stomach. — (Don.)     During  tl 
opidemic  ;it  Die  Mauritius  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  ace 
M.   Bouton,  was  frequently  used  for  arresting  the  rom 
-Bout.  Wed.  Plant*  ■>/  Mauri 

(466)  Psidium  pyriferum  (Linn.)     Do, 

U  iiit,.  riuavn,  Eiio.     Fein,  Mil..      I  .  iIinp.     Jai 

t ' :  - c ■  i .- > i - i  i  > n .  —  Axbo  branchlets  4 -angled;  lea 

opposite,  elliptical,  quite  entire,  slightly  acute,  marked  bj 
prominent  nerves,  densely  ]  nil  nascent  beneath;  peduncles  axil- 
lary; pedicels   L-flowered;  fruit  turbinate,  crowned  with  the 
calyx,  pi  white,  fragrant     Fl.  Nov. — Dei  — 

II'.  A  A.  Prod.  I  328.— Bmdb.  K  Ind.  ii  4 
34 Malabar.     Cultivated  in  gardens. 

Mjbicaii  Uses. — The  bark,  especially  oft!  ilued 

at     l'i   W'.ni/  employed   ii 
chronic  di  of  children     lie  administered  i>  io  '!»■  form  of 

decoction,  in  dosi  i  of  one  or  moi  ifnls  three  or 

daily.     Be  also  found  tli"  decoction  osi  ful  aa  n  local  appli 
the  prolapsus  ani  of  childn  n  —  U 
Phat 

its  is  the  best.     The  pulp  "I  the 

ind  very  grateful  to  the  | 

rved  in  sugar— and  guava  jelly  tnaki  client 

conserve.    The  wood  i 


(107)  Psoralea  corylifolia  (Linn,) 

Kmrkxnl.  Mil..     KsqMOgQja,  Tam.      Blkooch,  Bl  B«ir. 

.  linn,  i ' 

Dks  RiPTtOH.  —  Berl 
roundish  epand- tooth 

ily  short,  "ii    long  axillary 
much 


PTEB0CABPU8. 

tea;  sepals  6  .  calyx,  l-seeded,  inde- 

biscenf ;  dowers  violaceoua  01  pale  flesh-coloured    Fl  July— 

I  198.— J&H&.JY.  JnA  iii  387.— Bitrm. 

Jin/,  f.  49. Peninsula.     Bengal 

I'si ■-.,  a.-,     i  lewbat  ovate  and  of  a  dark- 

bron  ii  colour,  have  an  aromatic  and  sligfatlj  bittei  taste.   The  natives 
ribe  then  as  stomachic  and  deobstruent,  and  also  use  them  in 
cusi'.s  Ml  leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  affections.  -  .1 //.■-//• . 


(468)  Pterocarpus  marsupium  (// 

Km  I'am. 


Da 

Puet-sli"!  -i,    1 1 1  .  i  • 


IB. 

Deb  i.ii'tiom. — Tree, 40-80  feet ;  leaves  unequally  pinnafa 
leafleta  5-7,  alternate,  elliptical,  usually  deeply  eniurginate, 
glabrous;  panicles  terminal ;  calyx  5-cleft ;  corolla  papiliona- 
ceous j  petals  long-clawed,  waved  or  ourled  on  the  margins; 
stamens  combined  into  a  Bheath,  split  down  to  the  base  on 
one  side,  and  half-way  down  the  other;  legume  long-stalked, 
surrounded  by  a  membranaceous  wing,  1  or  rarely  2-seeded; 
flowers  pale  yellow.  Fl.  Aug.— Sept— F.  d  A.  Prod.  L  266. 
—Heed.  n.  Ltd.  iii.  234— Cor.  ii.  (.  116.— P.  bilobus,  D 

Mill.  ii.  376. — Rkeedt,  vi  t,  25. Neilgherries.    Coin 

Travancore. 

Mil  us. — A  rcilili.-1  in  exudes  from  the  bark  "f 

this  in-'  known  as  one  of  the  gum  Kinot*  ol  eon tee.    It  beoomea 

very  brittl hardening,  and  is  rory  astringent     ii  Is  exported  in 

l .  ■  i-.  1 1 . 1  •  •  qoantitiee  bom  Malabar.     Ii-  properties  are  similar  to 
of  i  atechn,  but  being  milder  in  ii  n,  is  bettei  adapti  >1 

for  children  and  deli 

nuii  io  Uses,  d  Is  employed  for  house-building  pur- 

poses, and  i.-.  little  inferior  to  teak.—(Roxb.     Aijulie.     Dr  Oib&ork) 
The  timber  is  dark-coloured.    Mr  Bohde  asserts  ii  is  the  best  timber 
in-blinds  and  weath  icked  by 

i  In    /  valit  when  used  for  ships'  bottoms,  and  is  apl  to  warn 

/.  Flor.  dylv,  t.  21. 
The  tree  is  singularly  local  in  its  distribution,  being  found  only 
in  ao  nil';,  mi  ili.  I  ipes  of  the  rooky  hills  in  North  Areot 

and  Cuddapah,  and  od  Kurnool.    It  is  now  enm- 

paratively  nan  in  tin    im-i  d!  iln'so  distrin  o  two 

officers  of  the  foreel  department  nnulo  various attem]  the 

•  'i  I',   I    Kin. i  ma  long  unknown j 

uiii  b  Pbann.  .lour.  iv.  510, 

tad  \.  498. 


I'TIiliui  Al;i-i  S. 


Bed  Sanders  in  the  Cnddapah  district,  hut  there  was  no  ri 

inged  Beed  appeals  to  have  been  planted  too  deep, 
The  seeds  are  lown  in  the  north. -east  monsoon,  and 

partially  covered  with  Band  in  the  rooky  nullahs.      Ihe  stem  is 
valued  for  house-posts  beyond  any  other,  being  impervious  i"  n 
The  smaller  portions  are  carved  into  images,  &c.     The  li 
are  the  favourite  food  of  cattle  and  goats,  and  are  much  in  demand. 
The  wood  is  extremely  hard,  finely  gi  id  of  a  garnet -red 

colour,  wlii  -li  deepens  on  exposure.     It  is  employ i-< I  t,,  dye  a  perma- 
nent reddish-brown  colour.     It  communicates  a  deep  red  to  alcohol 
and  ethor,  but  gives  no  tinge  to  water.     In  the  cold  season,  I 
heaps  of  short  billets  (2  feet  to  3  feet)  or  gnarled  roots  may  be 
"ii  the  Madias  beach,  where  it  is  sold  by  weight,  and  being  heavy  is 
used  as  dunnage.    The  North-West  line  traverses  the  nativi 
and  the  supply  lias  been  diminishing.    The  seigniorage  in  Cndd 
was  raised  from  1  rupee  to  G  rupees  per  cartload,  to  prevent  ita 
extermination.     As  the  value  of  a  post  is  not  less  than  2 J  rupees, 
and  there  are  often  26  in  a  cart,  the  value  of  the  cartload  is 
50  rupees.     Price  of  the  roots  .keeps  st  £3,  10s.,  sometl 

II  per  ton. — (Ci'iiscrcntor  of  Forest's  Repovt  to  Atadra 
1867.)  A  very  large  tree,  allurding  excellent  shade  and  timber, 
latter  is  of  a  dark-brown,  and  dyes  yellow.     It  cannot  1 1 
lintels  of  doors,  windows,  &c,  as  it  discolours  the  white-wash.     It 
grows   luxuriantly   on    the    Eastern    Ghauts,    on    the    hills   hctween 
Yellow  and  Salem,  and  on  the  Malabar  and  Canara  Ghauts,  where 
large  quantities  of  the  Kino  it  yields  are  collected  and  sent  to  I 
land.      The  tree  is  very   plentiful  in  the  forests  of  I  and 

h   Arcot.      It  is  indispensable  for  cart- building,  and 
sought  after  for  that  purpose.      It  is  conshlen  <1  unlui  k)   to  use  it 
for  house-building.     The  estimated  number  in  the  Cui 
is  about  50,000  trees. — Cleghom's  Forest*  of  India. 


(469)  Pterocarpus  santalinus  (Una.) 

'■■  Saiulsl-womi,  Es«.    Onruttnlj  ,  liiin,lamn<  ,  TaX 

KuehantUnum,  Til.      Lslchnndend,   Dew.      Kukhl  lii.\t>.      t'.ucku 

Dks<  kutiox.  —  Tire,  en  feet  or  more;   leaves,  unequally 
pinnated;  calyx  6 -cleft;  corolla  papilionaceou  is  3, 

roundish,  retu  urillaiy,  simple  ox  brai  'tals 

long-claw  id  or  curled  on  the  margins; 

iir]].!  I,  and  1  L-eeeded,  slightly  membranir 

.  Bowers  yell  b  red. —  W.  i 

idda- 
pab     North  At,  nt.    Godaverj 

M; 


PTER08PERM0M— PTYCHOTIB. 


Capable   of  good  polish,  and  sinking  in  water.      It  ia  known  iii  a 
(uetoe  as  the  Red  Sandal  wood,*  which  is  used  chiefly  by  dyers  and 
u  mamifaoturera,      Also  employed  to  colour  several  officinal 
preparationa,  bu<  h  u  the  compound  tincture  of  lavender.    This  d 
red  o  ipparenilj  of  a  resinous  nature.     It  fonni 

Uiiutifully-coloured  precipitates  with  many  metallic  solutions,  It 
also  yields  a  kinil  of  dra^nu'a-blood.  The  wood  powdered  and 
mixed  with  oil  is  used  for  bathing  and  purifying  the  skin.  Also 
internally  in  hemorrhages  in  powders  ground  up  with  milk; 
and  externally,  is  mixed  with  honey  in  case  of  scabies.  Also  iu 
certain  rises  of  ophthalmia  and  sore  eyes,  beaten  up  into  a  paste  and 
applied  to  the.  eyes. — Itaxb.     Aituiie.     IAndUy, 

(I7d)  Pterospermum  rubiginosum  (Seyiu).    N.  0.  Sterculiace*. 
Kara-tover»y,  Tam. 

DjBSUlUKl'iON. — Large  tree;  young  branches  covered  with 

rusty  tomentum  ;  leaves  very  obliquely  ovate,  very  uuequal- 
aided,  quite  entire,  acuminate,  upper  side  covered  with  fuga- 
I  v  down,  a1  length  glabrous,  under  aide  softly  downy 
with  close  brown  tomentum ;  stipules  downy,  with  a  broad 
ooncave  base  and  1-2  filiform  teeth;  ])eduncles  axillary,  1- 
flowered,  2-3  times  longer  than  the  petioles,  furnished  at  the 
base  with  a  few  bracts  resembling  the  stipules;  flower-bud 
angled,  stellately  downy  on  the  outside  ;  flowers  white,  sepals 
and  petals  narrow-linear,  connective  of  the  anthers  produced 
into  a  terminal  point;  stigma  obscurely  5-lobed;  capsule 
orate,  pointed,  r> -angled,  downy. —  \V.  &  A.  Prod,  i.  68. — 
1',<J'I.  Flur  Sylv.  t.  100. Southern  Peninsula. 

EoOKOJfU  dam. — This  tree  is  comimni  in  Tinin'\.-lly,  Wynaad, 
the  Aiiii.iiniilliiys  and  western  forests.  The  timber  is  excellent.  In 
Tiuiu-M  II v  the  win h1  is  much  used  for  building  and  other  purposes. 
— Bcddome. 


(171)  Ptychotis  ajowan  (Dec.)    N.  0.  Apiace*. 

'.lojw-weed  Seed,  Eno.    Ajwaii,  llixn.    Wornum,  Tam.    Boro-joan,  Bi.sa. 

I  M -i  i  IPTION.  —  Annual;   stem  erect,  dichotomous  ;   calyx 

5 -toothed;  leaves  few,  cut  into  numerous  linear  or  filiform 

nents,  the  uppermost   simply  pinnate;  umbel  7-9  rayed; 

'|ii;uititii-s  of  I!i-il  BmwUI-wi  ported  froiu  Madras,  the  billets 

brought  in  fiom  tli.-  low  li i  11a  neu  Pnlictl ;  in  Etoyla'a  "  Materia  Medic*' 
■tion  u  erroneously  printed  I'aulghaut,  imh  tbe  tree  Joes  nut  occur. 


ived  .  Leaflets   Lin 
ribbed,  covered  with  small  blunt  tnl  white.    Ft. 

Dec.— Jan.— W.  A  J.  Prod    i.  368.    -Wight  I  566.— 

m  ajowan,  I'/. in. — Roseb.  Fl.  Iwiii.  9L Culm 

ati  over  India. 

smi  II  and 
.  ■    much  u  Lives 

i  ulinary  ]  -in. ill  plants  of  lli' 

10  be  mat  with  in 
I  i  In.  s  of  tl 
conn  lie  .  and  are  of  mucb  value  in  al 

dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea     The  preparation  known  as  omm 

I  "i>\  iatiag  *  1 1 ■ 
the  Ptye)  ndued  by  th 

aebie  and  canninatfr  a    I 
Imt  in  aronia  are  undoubtedly  inferior-   (Plum  The 

«ilil  plant  is  s.ii.i  I  It  probablj  -l.  an 

.i  substitute  for  quinine. 


(472)  Pueraria  luberosa  (Dee.)     N.  0.  I  mM, 

Djcbcbiption. — Twining  shrub;  root  tubei 
ia  trifoliolate,  Leaflets  roundish,  pubescent  above,  ben 
silky-villouj  ;  ra»  nple  or  branched,  the  length  of  the 

lowers  ni  threes  ;  Legume  very  huiry,  Linear,  poii 
d,  much  blue. 

March— April—  W.  A  A.  Prod  i.  205.— Wight 

412.—  II    i\ -mini    tuberosum,  '•.  Tnd.  i  

Malabar  1 1  i  lis. 

.Mi 

:  tin-  moui 

ill.'  I 

ill'  joints. — />'■ 

I)  Punica  granatum  (Lam  )     N,  0.  Bl 

I'i 

alyx  5-cli 


.'A. 
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the  tabular  limb  of  thecal  amerous,  covered  with 

a  pellucid  pulp ;  flowers  nearly  /'/.  Xc;ul\  all 

.   L  :)--.—  Wight  Hi  ii.  99.— J 
Fl  in. i.  it  499.  —  Cultivated. 

Pliny,  is  a  nal 

of  Carthage,  as  ita  name  would  denote.  >mmoii  to 

■.\ ,  I  rana .  and  Soul  hei  Used 

in  this  u  well  ther  countries  of  the  East,  to  which  it  lms 

..  il.     Royle  states  that  it  may  hi  owing  wild  is  the 

Jiiya.     The  rind  of  the  fruit  and  the  ii  the  parts  used 

medicinal]  arc  both  powerfully  astringent,  and  are  empli 

lea  in  diatthoaa  and  limil  The  pulp 

IB  snb-eoid,  quenchii  ative.     The  hark  of  the 

lj  for  tape-worm  given  in  decoction.     It  sicken 

ich,  but  seldom  fails  to  All  parts  of  the 

plant  are  rich  in  tannic  acid,  and  tnd  anthelmin- 

ides  the  above  usee,  it  is  used  as  a  local  application  for 

.  the  uterus, — Avadv .     /'• 

Jr. 

iploy  the  lVnii  in  then: 
ceremonies.    The  bark  was  formerlj  employed  in  dyeing  leather,  the 

ng  atiu  tinted  w  ith  an  extracl  front  it 

The  flowers  also  were  used  to  dye  cloth  a  light  red     The  tree  is 

ted  by  cuttings.     The  longevity  o)  tidto 

markable,  some  al  Versailles  being  nearly  two  hundred  years 

old     lh'.  ■-r.il  varietii  with  the  yellow  flow 

most  n 

(17-1)  Putranjiva  Roxburghii  (Wall.)     N.  0.  El  PH0BBU03 
Will  ..    Endan-javet,  Til,    Prnignlim, M*i> 

Dbscsd  :    branehlets  and  petioles  pubescent; 

leaves  elliptic,  unequal-sided  at  the  base,  eerrately  denticul 

:  male  flowers  numerous;  segments  of  male  calyx 

ely  ciliate-pul  puberulous  at  the  b 

.  tawny-silky;  fruit  oblong-ellipsoid,  clothed  with  thick, 

pale,  1 1 .  a  1 1 .  yellowish  white. — : Fk  March 

— April.—  WaU,  Tent,  Flor.  Nep.  p  61.— Deo.  Prod.  xv.  &  2, 

13. —  Wight  />"-'.  t.  1870. — Nageia  Putranjiva,  fioxo, 

Cozomandel  mountains.    Oude.  iifc     Ooni 

This  is  u  ornamental  tree,  and  worthy  of  being 
plant  iden       The   h '""I  i-   n bite,  cloa 

hard.     It  is  used  for  house-building  ultural  impleni 

l  ;i-  fodder,  and  the  Emits  an  made  into  neck- 
i'V  the  l-'i-.ihi. 
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(475)  Quisqualis  Indica  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Combbetacxa 
Rangoon  Creeper, 

Description'.  —  slunk   with    Bcandent   branches;    young 
branches   densely   pubescent;    leaves  o  quite 

entire,  rounded  or  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  when  young 
more  ot  less  villous  01  pubescent,  afterwards  almost  glabrous; 
bracts  ovate-rhomboid,  acuminated,  slightly  hairy,  pai 
on  the  margin  ;  spikes  axillary  and  terminal ;  Bo 
calycine  tube  Blender;  stamens  10,  protruded,  inserted   into 
the  throat  of  the  calyx,  alternately  shorter;  style  filiform, 
exserted;  drupe  dry,  5-furrowed,  acutely  5-angled  .    leed 
tary,  pendulous,  5-angled. — /'«-.  Prod.  iil.  23. —  W,  it 
i.  318.— Roxb.  Ft.  Ind.  ii  426.— flump*.  Amb.  r.  t.  38-— Dot. 
Mag.  1820,  t.  492. Cultivated  in 

IfmMO&L  Uses. — This  is  a  native  of  Burraah  and  the   Mil 
ipelago,  but  thrives  well  in  most  parte  ol   [ndia 
oblong  traits  an  about  an  inch  in  \>  agth,  pointed  ;ii  either  i 
mal.     I  n  the  Moluccas  the  Beeds  havi 
in  repute  as  mi  anthelmintic.     In  cases  of  lumbrioi,  (bur  i  i  ave  of 

n  in  .'led  nary  with  I 
Coi  the  expulsion  of  entozoi  in  children.— (I  Phyt.  1 . 

vii.  he  shnih  is  known  m  the  Liant  Verm\fug>  in  the 

Mauritius. — (Pharm,  ■•/  India.)     The   Chinese  nsi 
worms.    They  are  boiled  oi  roasted,  and  the  ken 
which  they  are  boiled  used,  and  from  0  to   12  i  three 

times  every  other  day. — Df  I 


363 
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(476)  Randia  dumetorum  [Lam.)     ST.  0.  Cinchona. 

am.     Mangli.i,  Tel.     Myn,  !Iim>. 

Dssobiftzok, — Shrub,  C-10  feet,  armed;  Bpines  opposite; 

BS  ahnoBt  sessile,  oval,  cuueate  at  the  base,  when  young, 
Blightly  pubescent ;  Bowers  axillary,  solitary,  terminal  on  the 
young  shoots,  on  short  pedicels  ;  calyx  cauipanulate,  5-parted  ; 
lobes  oblong  ;  corolla  hirsute  on  the  outside  ;  tube  with  a  ring 
of  dense  hairs  inside  near  the  base;  fruit  usually  globose, 
sometimes  oblong,  crowned  with  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  2- 
celled,  many-seeded  ;  flowers  white.  Fl.  AprU. —  IV.  &  .  I . 
Prod.  i.  896. —  Wight  Lou.  t.  580. — Gardenia  dumetorum,  /. 
— Roxb.  Cor.  ii.  t.  13G. Coroniandel.     Mahableshwar. 

MJEDIOAt  ffsiav-   The  tiuit  is  used  as  an  emetic.     The  bark  of  the 

ib  infusion  is  mad  in  t In-  southeni  provinces  as  a  nauseating 

nil-. — Roxb.       Tiiu  Bruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  crab-apple.      It 

peculiar  sweetish  sickly  smell :  it  is  very  commonly  used  as 

.in  emetic  by  tl  < -lasses  in  Mysore,  and  is  said  to  be  safe  and 

speedy  in  j  The  dose  is  one  ripe  IVuit,  veil  bruised,  which 

may  be  repeated  if  necessary. — (Dr  Bidie  fa  Phttrm.  of  India.)     It 

h  also   used  externally  as  an  anodyne  in  rheumatism. — Stewart's 

I'll::,'.     PI 

\.<  onomic  Uses. — According  to  T)r  Wight,  the  habit  of  this  plant 
is  extremely  variable,  as  it  grows  in  a  poor  or  rich  sod.  The  size  of 
the  fruit  varies  from  that  of  a  small  cherry  to  as  large  as  a  walnut. 
The  shrub  is  employed  for  fences  in  the  places  of  its  natural  growth. 

fruit  bruised  and  thrown  into  ponds  where  fish  are,  they 
soon  intoxicated  and  seen  floating.      Fishermen  frequently  adopt 
this  plan  to  catch  fish;  nor  are  the  latter  less  wholesome  to  eat 
afterwards. — B 


(177)  RhinacanthuB  communis  (Nees.)    >'.  0.  Acanthace*. 

Nagiumillv.  TAIL     Pal-CCJH,  tedeahe,   \Ul.    Norgnmolluy,  Ttx.    I'ulek-j- 
.Jooi-jxuia,  Be.no. 

1»i:si  kutiox. — Shrub,  4-5  feet;  stem  erect,  green,  shrubby  ; 
young  shoots  jointed  ;  leaves  opposite,  broad  lanceolate,  short- 
petinlcd,  a  little  downy  below,  entire;  panicles  corymbifonn, 
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axillary  ami  ternunal,  trichotomous ;  pedac  l  pedicels 

',  round,  a  little  downy;  corolla  with  a  long  slender 
compressed  tube,  under  lip  hroad,  3-eleft,  upper  one  e 
linear,  aides  reflected,  apex  bifid;  (lowers  small,  white.     Fi 
March— April.—  \\',jht  Icon.   t.    10 1. — Eoscb,  F  120, 

— Justicia   nasuta,  Linn. — Rkeede,  ix.  t.  GO. 'IV 

Mahableehwar. 

Medical  (Jbbs. — The   I  and  leaves  braised  anil  in' 

lime-juice  fulremedj  in  ringworm  and  o 

affections.-    (Airuli  -jieaka  of  the  seeds 

being  verj  effi  . .  i.  298. 

(478)  Rhododendron  arboreum  (Smith).    N.  0.  1. 

D]  ■■.— Tivi".  late, 

acute,  cordate  at  the  b  ttenuated  into  the  thick 

shini  i  above,  glabrous  below,  Bilvery  or  rusty-pu 

densely  capitate;  calyx  none;  corolla  campanu- 

whito,  rose,  or  b] l-coloured;  ovary  7-1"  oelled      Fl. 

March— ApriL—Jtee.  Prod,  vii    720.— Wight  III.  ii.  t.  140— 
il.  ii.  <.  131. Neilgherries  and  other  loft)  mountaia- 

The  Bowers  have  •■'  ba  I    I     uid 

■oil  nib-acid  jelly.     Hoffinoi 
iiniii  the  bark  of  the  t  n  lent.       M 

uli.-. — Stewart  Punj. 

i  Rhodomyrtus  tomentosa  (It.   II'.)       N.  0,  M 

I  >  i .  -  -  - 1 ;  t  j  • ;  i . . : .  --Small  tree  ;  branches  downy 
•  nt i.  d,  tlie  lateral 

ben  young  down) ,  under  ;  d  tom<  nl 

1-3  ttow<  nil,  beai  ing  two 

forming  i 

,.    .      : 

: 

.  and 
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abounds  in  CeyloD,  t,  in  all  of  which  pi 

eat  and  preserve  the  Dealt-   Wight. 

(480)  Ricinus  communis  (Linn.)     X.  (>.  Mi  r 

Qmtor-oll  plot,  F.NO.      Bit!  ■';,  i-l 

ttamimli  or  '  i  i\i>. 

1 1]  31  BiPl  ioh.— Hi  ighl    8-10  oi    perennial  j    Btein 

round,  thiek,  joint)  d,  channelled,  glaucous,  purplish-red  colour 
upwarda;  leaves  alternate,  large,  deeply  divided  in  seg- 

ments, on  long,  tapering,  purplish   BtaJ  glaucous, 

springing   from   the  divisions    of   il".   branches  j   the    males 
from  ill''  lower  pari  of  the  spike,  the  /■  males  from  the  upper  ; 

alee  prickly;  seeds  oval,  shining,  blade  dotted  withgi 
/'/.  N  a.—Soab.  /■'/.  /,,./.  iii.  r.sn. — /.'/„,</,,  ii. 

i.  32. Cultivated 

Miiiii.vi,  Uses. — Thrro  aro  two  varieties  of  tho  Castor-oil  plant 
which  are  known  respectively  tafructibiu  majoribtu  and  mfnoribus. 
The  oil  of  the  former  differs  from  the  mi  dicinal  i  'astoi  oil  in  having 
a  heavy  disagreeable  smt'll.  probably  owing  to  the  weds  beii 
previous  to  boiling,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  on.  The 
coloui  :.  and  the  nature  iai  1 1 

nil  used  in  medicine  is  from  the  amaD  knety.     The  lamp 

oil  of  the  former,  like  the  Castor-oil,  is  of  a  purgatu  ,  but 

chiefly  employed  for  lamps  and  in  hone-medicine.     The  modi 
prep  :i  in  the  report  on  the  fixed  vegetable  oils  sent 

to   the    Madras   Exhibition  as  follows:  "The  aeeda    having  bees 

lly  roasted  over  a  oharooal  ore,  b  igulate  the  alb 

and  to  liquefy  the  oil,  are  then  pounded  and  boiled  in  water  until 

tl i  the  surface.     The  roasting  process,  however,  gh 

a  deeper  red  colour  and  an  empyreumati<  mlunr.     Tin-  priii-  -if  this 
oi]  varies  in  <liilii  of  the  country  from   In.  l-ln-0  to 

3-13-0  per  caaund  of  86  lb,"     Castor-oil  was  known  in  very  early 

times  to  the  !  .  and  is  mentioned  in  ti  I  l k  of 

Herodotus.     The  plant  is  supposed  to  be  indigen  rbary.    In 

hoi  countries  it  i -  a  perennial,  in  cold  ones  an  annual  or  biennial 

plant     The  skin  of  the  aeeda  consists  of  three  coverings,  and  it  was 

for  .i  long  time  believed  even  by  Humboldt  that  the  embryo  of  the 

.  was  the  seat  of  the  purgative  principle  alone,  and  that  if  that 

pari   were  removed  the  in  safely  be  eaten.     It  has  now, 

however,  been  proved,  that  although  the  active  pi  inciple  may  exist  in 

ii  the  ami  found  more  or  less 

throughout  the  entire  bi  ed.      The  use  of  the  oil  depends  in  a  great 

BVeral  aire  h  ss  the  mode  of  extraction, 
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the  maturity  or  otherwise  of  the  needs  in  the  plant  from  wbi 
they  are  procured,  and  so  on.    i  Itb  loo,  are  frequently  m 

with  them.     The  application  of  heat  was  formerly  resorted 
extraction  of  the  oil,  and  is  still  occasionally  used,  though  quit 

any.     The  following  is  the  process  given  by  Ainslie  for  making 
a  fine  kind  of  Castor-oil  for  domestic  purposes  : 
the  small  Castor-oil  nuts  and  soak  them  for  one  night  in  cold  v. 
next  morning  strain  the  water  oif  and  put  tho  nuts  into  ni 
and  boil  them  in  it  for  two  hours,  then  strain  off.      The  nuts  are 
then  to  be  dried  in  tho  sun  for  three  days,  after  which  to  be  trail 
bruised  in  a  mortar.     Add  to  the  nuts  thus  braised  ten  measati 
water,  and  put  on  to  boil,  stirring  it   all  the  time  until   :ill   thl    oO 
appears  at  the  top  ;  then  carefully  strained  off  and  being  allow) 
cool,  it  will  be  fit  for  use.     The  quantity  of  nuts  mentioned  m  the 
above  recipe  should  yield  one  bottle  of  oil.      If  cocoa-nut 
used  instead  of  common  water,  the  oil  has  a  paler  and  liner  colour." 
Another  way  of  pripanii.'  the  oil  is  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Juries  on  the  fixed  vegetable  oils  the  Madras  Exhibit 

"The  i'n -li  neds,  after  having  been  sifted  and  cleaned  from  • 
stones,  and  extraneous  matters,  are  slightly  crashed  betvi 
rollers,  freed  by  hand  from  husks  and  coloured  grains,  and  em 
in  clean  gunny.      They  then  receive  a  slight  pressure  in  an  obi 
mould,  which  gives  a  uniform  shape  and  density  to  the  p 
seed.    The  '  Bricks,' as  they  are  technically  called,  are  then  pi 
alternately   with   plates  of  sheet-iron    in    the    ordinary 

hydraulic  press.      The  oil  tin: 

and  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of  oil  being  added, 
the  whole  is  boiled  until  the  water  has  evaporated  :  the  mucilage  will 
be  found  to  have  subsided  and  encrusted  at  the  bottom  oi 
whilst  the  albumen,  solidified  by  the  heat,  forms  a  wh 
between  the  oil  and  tho  water.      Great  can;  muai   be  taken  on  re- 
moving the  pan  from  the  fire  the  instead  the  whole  of  the  water  has 
ovaporated,  which  may  be  known  by  the  bubbles  havi 
if  allowed  to  remain  longer,  tin-  oil.  which  lias  hitherto  be*  D  "I   the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  or  212°,  luddeiUy  rises  to  that  of  oil  or 

nearly  600°,  therehy  heightening  the  COlOUI   and    eonmHinie.Uing   an 

empyreumatic  taste  and  odour.     The  oil  is  then  filtered  thn 
blanket,  Bannel,  oi  drill,  and  put  into  cans  for  exportation. 

It  is  usually  of  a  light  straw   colour,  to  a 

The  e leaned  seeds  yield  from  -17  to  50  p 
oil,  worth  in  England  from  4d.  to  fid.  per  Hi." 

In  Fran  I  and  i  ben  pui  into  a  cold 

press.     The  oil  thus  ei 

it  the  albumen,  mi  I  to 

hem  more  rap: 
aeds  emp!  possesses  all  its  natural  qua] 

'I  I Q  ■   man  i  eaker  than  : 
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oil  is  to  macerate  the  bruised  Id  alcohol,  by  which  6  oz.  of 

re  procured  from  every  pound  of  the  seeds,     Castor-oil  is  soluble 
in  pore  sulphuric  ether  and  alcohol     Ii  also  combines  easily  with 
alkaline  Lays,  by  which  la  formed  a  lest  of  its  purity.     It  is  one  of 
the  beat  ways  of  overcoming  the  repulsive  taste  by  mixing  the  oil 
with  an  alkaline  ley,  which  altera  the  appearance  of  the  oil,  but 
does  not  destroy  it.*   purgative  powers.      Oilier  ways  of  rendi 
the  oil  leas  unpleasant  axe  by  using  lime-juice,  orange-pi 
gin,  or  an  emulsion   of  the  yolk  of  egg.     Castor-oil  is  a  mill  1 
tive  medicine,  ami  amon.-  the  Hindoos  is  used  as  a  remedy  in 
cutaneous  affections  externally  applied.     It  is  particularly  m 
mended  in  rheumatism,  lumbago,  and  habitual  constipation,  piles, 

and  other  diseases  Of  the  rectum.  Alone  or  mixed  with  turpentine 
it  is  effioaniona  in  expelling  norma  Air  should  always  be  excluded 
to  prevent  rancidity,  although  when  rancid  it  may  be  purified  by 
calcined  magnesia.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  a  powerful  purgative, 
mill  when  muilu  into  a  bull. about  the  size  of  a  lime,  in  conjunction 
with  chillies  and  tobacco-leaves,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  gripes  in 
horses.  In  Jamaica  the  oil  is  considered  ■  valuable  external  remedy 
in  cramps,  pains  arising  from  cold.  The  leaves  heated  and  applied 
t.i  the  breasts,  and  kept  on  rot  T-  or  21  hours,  will  not  rail  to  bring 
milk  after  child-birth.     The  same  applied  to  the  abdomen  will  pro- 

the  menstrual  discharge.  Tho  seeds  are  used  by  the  dyers  to 
mix  with  colours  and  render  them  permanent.  The  hives  are  a 
favourite  (bod  of  tome  sQk-worms, — Aintlit.    Bimmondt,     Imdley. 

I;  l'.  Mad,  Exhib. 


(481)  Rosa  Damascena  (Mill,,-).     N.  0.  Rosacea 
Damask  Race,  1 

Description.  —  Shrubby  ;     prickles    numerous,    unequal, 

strong,    dilated    at    tin-    base;    leaflets    5-7,   ovate,   stiflish  ; 

Bower-bod  oblong,  sepals  deflexed  in  flower,  tube  elongated, 

,  dilated  at  the  top,  sepals  spreading,  not  inflexed  ;  fruit 

orate,    pulpy;     calyx    and    peduncles  glandulosely    hispid, 

viscous. —  Deo,   Prod  ii.  620, — LindL  J'os.  62. Cultivated 

at  Ghazee] 

Economic  Uses. — The  roses  of  Ghazeepore  are  planted  formally 
In  large  fields,  occupying  many  hundred  acres  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

The  first  process  which  tho  roses  undergo  is  that  of  distillation. 
They  are  put  into  the  alembic  with  nearly  double  their  weight  of 
r.      The   '  ■•  (rose-water)  thus  obtained   i.s  poured 

into  large  shallow  vessels,  which  are  exposed  uncovered  to  the  open 
«ir  during  the  night.  The  n:\rnes.  or  jam,  an  skimmed  occasionally  ; 
the  i  I   lloating  on  the  surface  being  tho  precious  oon 


\l:l.\. 


I  liy  the  worshippers  of  the 
It  takes  200,000  Qoweta  to  produce  tin-  weigh! 

small  quantity,  when  pun  and  unadulterated*  d-oil, 

Bella  upon  the  spot  :t t  loo  ruj -  (  610) — as 

it  is  B&id,  does  1 1  ■  •  t,  yield  i  profits.     A  i  ivilian  hav 

i  land  ['•■ 
i  quantity  of  atta,  ji  n- 1  the  putofa  .  canii  bo 

emained  still  t 
say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  an  unproducti 

The  oil  produced  b  rationed  proa 

the  same  colour,  being  some! 

and  frequently  of  a  reddish  hue.     When  skimmed,  the  produi 
llv  botUi  I   being  hermetically  sealed  «iili  v 

and  the  b  then  exposed  t"  the  strongest  heal  of  the 

during  several 

►water  winch  nmed  ia  reckoned  inferior  to  t 

whichretainsiteesaentisl  oiLandie 

opinion  of  mai 
rceptible  difference  in  the  quality,  i  full  quiu 

the  l>est  may  be  obtaim 

rs  into  aim  part  of  the  domesti 

of  Iihli.i;  it  is  need  for  ablutions,  in  medicine,  and  in 
Before  the  abolition  of  nuzzure  (]  i,  it  made  a   part  of 

offering  of  persons  who  wen  not  t  i « -  i  ■  enough  to  load  the  trays  with 
of  greater  value.      It  is  p  c  the  hands  afl 

:ii    the    E  I    the    1 1  iol<  e  all  the  guests  ore  profi 

deled   with  it.     Europeans  Buffering  n- 
heal  find  the  d  nut  alleviation.     Kati\ 

internally  (br  implainta  :  the 

thing   on   earth    for   an    inward    h 

nice   than    thu 

■  the 


(482)  Rostellaria  procumbens  (Naes.)     N 
i,  Tw.    n 

Dbschiption, — Shrub  7-8  rect;  stem  spreading 
ted,  often  rooting  al  the  j 
opposite,  Bub-seuilo,  rutin',  a  little  downy  ;  spikes  i 

ipposito, 
tipper  divisions  of  tube  of 

upper  li]  ft,  under  lip  broad,  3 

(•seeded  L     /'/.  Ncarlj   oil  the  year  — 

I  iS39,__u  ,/,  in.  /„,/.  i   ! 
n Pi  . 
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Medical  Uses. — This  shrub  is  very  common  on  pasture-ground 
on  11  i  In;  juice  of  the  leaves  squeezed  into  the 

eyes  is  a  remedy  in  ophthalmia. — Ainslie.     Soxb, 

(483)  Eubia  cordifolia  (Linn.)      X.  O.  Ov 

Bengal  Madder,  Eno.    Manjlttco  or  Snwil  codie,  Tam.   M»ndnstie,  Tel.   Muujitli, 
...     Poout,  Mm..     Muiijillci:,  II I. si i. 

ition. — Herbaceous ;    stem  rough,  with  prickles  on 
the   angles,    rareh  68    in   fours,   long-petioled, 

ill 'long  or  ovate,  acute,  more  or  less  cordate,  3-7  nerved, 
margins,  middle  nerve,  and  petioles  rough  with  minute 
prickles ;  calyx  tube  ovate-globose  ;  panicles  in  the  upper 
axils  peduucled,  triohotoinoua ;  bracts  opposite,  not  forming 
an  involucre;  flowers  usually  5-cleft,  whitish ;  berries  red  or 
black,— W.  is  A.  Prod.  L  442.— E  Mnnjiata,  Soxb.  FI.  Ltd.  i. 
I— Wight  Tean.t.181 Neilgherriea     Dindignl 

Mit'H'ii.  data— An  [nfuaionmade  from  the  root  is  prescribed  by 

native  doctors  as  a  grateful  deobetruent  drink  in  cases  of  scanty 
lochia]  discharge. — A  wulie, 

Econom;  There  are  varieties  of  this  plant  with  glabrous, 

hairy,  narrower  or  broader  leaves,  and  disposed  8  in  a  whorl.  The 
plant  yields  ;i  red  dye.  The  plant  would  appear  to  be  chiefly  pro- 
duced in  Kuchar,  and  the  root  is  in  Deal  demand  in  the  adjacent 
r.  .a  ii  1 1  i-  -   Ibi   dyejj  olotha  and  stuffs  red:  the  .NVpaulese 

k-salt  and  burax.  The  liliresof  the  root  are  exported 
In  Euriipe,  lull,  have  not  been  used  medimoally  BXOOpt  as  abovo 
related.  Its  use  as  a  dye-stun"  is  increasing  yearly,  ud  it  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  dyers.     It  is  cultivated  in  Assam,  Nepaul, 

bay,  and  other  parte  of  this  c ttry.     The  price  in  the  London 

market    ranges    from   20    to   30    shillings   the   cwt.  —  Simmonds. 

A  iitslie. 


(484)  Rungia  repens  (Nees).     N.  0.  Acanthacr.e. 

Kadaga  Mich,  T.vM. 

DE8CBOTION,  —  Shrub,    2    feet;     stems    creeping,    diffuse, 

smooth,  jointed,  Bometimee   rooting  at  the   joints;    leaves 

lanceolate,  on   short   petioles,   entire,    acuminated; 

te  in  four  rows,  ovate,  nerveless  ;  margin  broad,  silvery, 

nib-ciliate;  calyx  with  two  minute  separate  bracts;  spikes 

axillary  ;     flowers    pale   rose.      Fl.    Nearly   all    the    year. — 

24 
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Wight  Icon.  t.  465.— Roxb.  Cor.  ii.  1. 152.— FL  Ind.  1 132.— 
Justicia  repens,  Linn. Peninsula. 

Medical  Uses. — The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Thyme  in 
appearance  and  taste ;  the  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  mixed  with 
Castor-oil,  are  given  as  an  application  in  tinea  capitis.  The  whole 
plant  dried  and  pulverised  is  given  in  doses  of  from  4  to  12 
drachms  in  fevers  and  coughs,  and  is  also  considered  a  vormifuge. 
— Aindie. 
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(480)  Saccharum  munja  (Stab.)     N.  0.  Qhaminm  i.i.. 
Munjo,  Hiiro. 

Desciuption. — Culm-  it,  8-12   feet,  smooth  ;   leaves 

channelli-cl,  long)  linear,  white-nerved,  hispid  at  the  base  in- 
side;  panicles  largo,  oblong,  spreading;  rsdnificationa  verti- 
cilled  .  Bowers  hermaphrodite;  corolla  2-valved. — Rotob,  Fl. 
Ind.  i.  246. Benares. 

EoONOHIO   [Tan.  —The  leaves  twisted    into   ropes  are   used   for 
in  wheels,  lying  up  cattle,  and  as  tow-ropes  by  the  boatmen  at 
I :■  ■  1 1  :  the  Indus  the  boatmen  always  use  them  fur  rig 

lln'ir  mtela  Their  strength  is  very  great,  as  proved  by  l>eing  used 
to  drag  their  1  ta  against  the  lull  force  of  the  stream.     It  is 

not  injured  by  toe  action  of  freshwater,     i  l  owe  abundantly 

(in  ili.-  banks  ol  1 1 1 > -  river,  The  upper  leaves,  abonl  a  foot  oi  bo  in 
length,  arn  preferred  and  collected  ;  and  having  been  made  up  into 
bundles,  are  so  kept  for  use.—  {Boyle.)  The  natives  make  pens  of  the 
culms  of  the  8  fuaeutn  (Itoxb.),  and  use  them  for  a  screen  and  light 
fences.   The  H.  prucurum  (Uoxb.)  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. — Iloxb. 


|  186)  Saccharum  officinarum  (/./««.)    Do. 

i  n  b»,  Mai.     Knniomboo,  Tau.    Clicnikoo  bodl, 
Tel.     Ook,  ii,  IIimi. 

Iikscbiption. — Calm  6-12  feet ;  panicles  terminal,  spreading, 
erect,  oblong,  1-3  Cert   long,  "I"  a  grey  colour  from  the  large 
quantity  of  long  soft  hairs  sumitiinling  the  lluwe.is.  ramifica- 
tions alternate)  very  ramons,  expanding;  llowers  hermnphro- 
in  pairs,  one  sessile  the  other  pedicelled  ;  calyx  2-leaved, 

smooth;  corolla  l-val\eil,  m-  imbranai  I60U8,  rose-coloured.     Fl. 

July — Sept — Itoxb.  Fl.   lii'1.  i.  237<- Oultivated  in  most 

parts  of  India. 

Eo  Bat.— -There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  sugar  was 

manufactured  from  the  cane  in  India  in  very  i  .  and  that 

the  Greek  word  SaJccharon  was  employed  i"i  this  identical  product, 

and  not  for  Tabasheer  as  formerly  supposed.      From  the  Arab  Sul 

'ersian  Shukkar,  and  Sans.  tro,onr  word  sugar  u  evidently 
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derived.     Herodotus  certainly  alludes  to  sugar  in  his  fotutbboak, 

when  he  talks  of  "honey  made  by  the  hand  of  oonfei  and 

he  is  the  earliest  writer,  who  mentions  it.     Theophrastui  talks  of 
honey  made  from  canes  :  bnt  Dioeeorides,  who  Bouriahed  in  t In-  reign 

r  who  oaed  the  ward  Sahch  i 
He  says,  "There  is  :i  BOrl  of  honey  which  i 

found  upon  canes  in  [ndia  and  Arabia  Felix  ;  ii  is  a  consistence  like 
■alt,  and  is  brittle  between  the  teeth  like  sail."  Pliny  also  speaks 
of  BOgai  brought  from  this  oountry,  It  was  certainly  an  artii 
commerce  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  Christian  era,  though  tho 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  seem  to  have  been  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  its  origin,  lis  lii.-t  appearance  in  Europe  is  not 
ly  known,  though  ii  was  introduced  by  the  £  Sicily, 

and  was  known  ai  Venice  in  990  a.i>.     From  Sicily  it  Boon  spread 
to  .ill  countries  >>l  tlie  <  >1<1  World. 

The  sugar-cane  is  now  cultivated  ovi  I    [ndia,  the 

estimated  annual  product  >ut  a  mill 

;    upnn   tli  altivation  made  by  desire  of  the  K.  I.  Com- 

pany some  i,  ii  was  stated  that  the  three  following  kinds 

v.  i  re  cultivated  : — 

1st,    the    Kajodli,  or  purple-coloured  cane.     This  grows  on  dry 

lands  in  Bengal.      Ityi  t and  rich  juici  lash 

Colour,  bul  sparingly,  and  is  hard  to  press. 
2d,  The  /'•    .",  or  light-coloured  cane.     Thi  r  yellow 

when  ripe.      1 1,  grows  mi  richer  Boil  than  the  former,  but  the 

juice  is  less  rich,  and  of  a  soAec  nature. 
3d,  The   KlMoor,  Ol  white  rani'.     This  grows  in   moist   swampy 

land-  rrheie  the  other  two  will  ni  L     Ii  yields  a  less 

strong  sugar  than  the  former,  and  has  a  more  watery  juice.    It 

is  more  cultivated  than  the  oth< 

in  Buchanan,  there  are  foui  kinds  known  in  Mysore — 
ly,  the  Reetali,  the  ore,  and  the  I'utlapuiti, 

.',  1 1  it  1 1  alone  t  hi  ind  which  l>est 

The  t« then  are  the  Afaracabo  and 

Thi  seas<ui  of  planting  is  soon  aftei   the  commencement  of  the 
.  in  whatever  districts  the  cane  may  be  cultivated,  the  i 
roquimtei  beinj  :I.  much  i  .  care- 

ful remov  do  in  tho*  isture 

the  land  must 

cultivation  of  the  Pooroe  or 
•■■■  in  i In'  I  n'oare: — 

•  l  In'  land  is  first  well  ploughed  duri  \pril  and 

'I  be  field  is  tl 
;  rain.     The  oppei  i  into 

the  sanin 
at  tho 
s,  the 
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rows  about  four  feet  from  one  another,  and  trod  under  the  soft  wet 
surface  with  the  foot    I  n  sui  dfl]  -  after  the  planting  the  field  ia 
flooded,  if  there  has  not  fa  about   eight  days  mop 

shoots  appear ;  the  land  is  noon  after  slightly  hoed  end  w led.      \ 

month  .ill'  v  the  plai  te  rotten  chaff  or  other  such  d 

scattered  a houi  the  young  plants,  n  or  fifteen  days,  If 

be  not  sufficient  rain,  the  field  is  wiiit'M  !.  I'wo  months  from  the 
planting  soma  stronger  man  raved  about  the  plants;  and 

fifteen  or  twenty  days  the  Bald  is  slightly  hoed,  and  the  weeds 

!  ■  nit. 

"  Doting  the  on,  drains  must  lie  mude  to  carry  off  the 

superabundant  miter.  Bj  August  or  September  t lie  oane  will  he 
from  three  to  five  feet  high.  In  each  shoot,  the  produce  of  every 
cutting,    which    may  contain    from  three  to  six    can  might 

bamhi'i'  is  struck  into  the  earth,  m  the  centre  ;  to  this  the  canes  are 
tied  by  their  leaves.  In  this  country  the  leaves  are  novo  stripped 
from  .  but  as  they  wither  are  tied  round  them.     This  must 

impede  the  tree  circulation  of  air,  which  may  be  conceived  hurtful. 
In  January — via,  between  nine  and  ten  months  from  the  time  they 
were  planted  —  the  cane,  when  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  the  useless  top 
i.  will  be  about  u  thick  as  a  good  stout  walking-oane,  and  from 
four  to  six  feet  long:  they  then  begin  to  cot  the  cane,  express  the 
juice,  and  boil  the  sugar,  which  is  with  the  natives  here  a  very  simple 
process,— a  small  mill  turned  by  cattle  squeezes  the  cane,  and  one 
boilei 

Either  a  too  wet  or  ton  dry  season  is  injurious  to  the  sugar-cane  ; 
in  the  former  case  the  quanti  chorine  juice  is  much  dimin- 

ished.    The  crops  stiller  much  from  the  depredations  of  wild  animals, 

particularly    elephants,    wild    hogs,    jackals,    besides    caterpillars    and 

ts.     White  ants  are  also  very  destructive.      '  ;iinst 

the  attacks  of  the  ants,  the  following  recipe  has  been  proposed  : — 

da,  8  ehKt&cks. 
Mii.i  ird-seed  i  ike,  8  seers. 
Putrid  tUh,  4  i 
Bruised  Imti  li-ruot,  2  seers  ;  or  muddur,  2  ■ 

Mix  the  above  together  in  a  large  vessel,  with  water  sufficient  to 
make  them  into  the  thickness  of  curds;  then  steep  each  slip  of  cane 
in  it  for  half  an  hour  before  planting;  and  lastly,  water  the  lines 
three  times  previous  t"  setting  the  cane,  by  irrigating  the  water- 

t  with  water  mixed  up  with  bruised  butch-root*  or  muddur  if 
the  former  be  not  procurable. 

A  \  ton]  mode  of  destroying  the  white  ant  is  by  mixing  a 

small  quantity  of  arsenic  with  a  few  ounces  of  burned   bread,  pul- 

1  Sour,  or  oatmeal,  moistened  with  molasses,  and  placing  p 
of  the  dough  thus  made,  Bach  a  I  out  the  sizo  of  a  tin  1  on  a 

Hat  board,  and  sovered  over  with  a  wooden  bowl,  in  seven]  parts  of 
the  plantations.     The  ants  soon  take  possession  of  these,  and   the 

u  has  continuous  effect,  for  the  ants  which  die  are  eaten  by 
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those  which  succeed  them.  They  are  said  to  he  driven  from  a  soil 
by  frequently  hoeing  it.  They  are  found  to  prevail  most  upon  newly 
broken  up  Ian 

In  Cential  India,  the  penetration  of  the  white  tnta  ini 
terior  of  the  sets,  and  the  consequent  destruction  erf  the  letti 
prevented  by  dipping  each  end  into   buttermilk,  aseaicetida,  and 
powdered  most  mixed  into  n  thick  compound. — ft 

There  are  diirerent  processes  for  separating  the  sugar  from 
juice  in  different  countries.     The   following  is  the  method   which 
obtains  in  the  East  Indies  :    "The  liquor,  after  being  strained  so  as 
to  separate  the  coarser  feculencies,  is  boiled  down,  in  a  range  of 
boilers  heated  by  a  long  flue,  into  a  thick  inspissate  juice,  the  scum 
which  rises  during  the  operation  being  removed.     When  it  is  suf- 
ficiently evaporated,  it  is  removed  into  earthern  pots  to  cool,  and  iu 
these  it  becomes  a  dark-coloured,  soft,  viscid   mass,  called  goor  or 
jaggery.     Sometimes  a  little  quicklime  is  added  to  the  juice  bi 
boiling,  which,  by  partly  clarifying  it,  renders  it  capable  of  I 
formed  into  cakes  or  lumps.     In  general,  however,  if  intended  for 
subsequent  clarification,  the  juice  is  merely  boiled  down,  and  sold  in 
pots,  in  agranular  honey-like  state,  to  the  boilers  or  refinera     These 
separate  much  of  the  molasses  or  uncrystaUisablo  part  of  the, 
by  putting  the  goor  into  a  coarse  cloth  and  subjecting  it  to  press 
The  sugar,  which  in  this  state  is  called  shvekar  or  khand,  is  farther 
purified  by  boiling  it  with  water,  with  the  addition  of  an  alkaline 
solution  and  a  quantity  of  milk.     "When  this  hus  i 
until  scum  no  longer  rises  upon  the  liquor,  it  is  evaporated,  and 
sometimes  strained,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  earthen  pots  or 
jare,  wide  at  the  top,  but  coming  to  a  point  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
perforated  with  a   small  hole,  that,  at  the  oommeneemi  nt  ol 
operation,  is  stopped  with  the  stem  of  a  plantain-leaf.     After  it  has 
been  left  for  a  few  days  to  granulate,  the  holes  in  the  pots  are  un- 
stopped, and  the  molasses  drain  off  into  vessels  placed  to  ri 
The  sugar  is  rendered  still  purer  and  while!  njg  it  with  the 

occulent  aquatic  plant,*  the  moisture  from 
which  drains  slowly  through  the  sugar  and  carries  with  it  the  dark- 
coloured  molasses.  After  several  days  the  leaves  are  removed,  and 
the  nppei  pari  of  the  sugar,  which  has  been  most  purified,  is  taken 
away  1  in  the  sun.     Fresh  haves  are  then  added,  bj  which 

another  la]  par  is  whitened  in  like  manner  ;  and  the  open 

is  repeated  until  the  whole  mass  is  refined.    The  sugar  thai 

I  is  Called  :id  is  that  which   is  commonly  sent  to  Eng- 

land. 

In  regard  to  quantity  and  the  purity  of  its  BOB  pre- 

i  plant  

lb.   of  the  la  11   lb.  of  raw  Bug 

I  tnlii  and  Ifylrilta  xxrtialluta  *n  employed  by 

fur  (hit  ptirpow). 
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ripo,  10  to  20  bandy-loads  of  canes  ought  to  yield  a  hogshead  of  sugar. 
Sugar  when  simply  sacked  bom  the  cane  u  highly  nutritions,  In 
the  West  I  in  1  i -  e  quantities  of  the  cane  are  consumed  in  this 

way;  and  it  has  often  been  remarked  how  singularly  the  condition 
of  the  negroes  becomes  changed  during  the  cane  harvest,  when 
they  become  far  men  plump  and  healthy  than  they  are  at  other 
seasons.  The  alimentary  properties  of  sugar  are  much  lessened  by 
crystallisation.  The  common  brown  sugar  is  more  nutritious  than 
what  has  been  refined.  To  persons  disposed  to  dyspepsia  and 
bilious  habits,  sugar  in  excess  becomes  more  hurtful  than  otherwise ; 
Mini.  1 1  Dr.  Proui  observes,  "  the  derangement  or  partial  suspension  of 
the  power  of  converting  the  saccharine  principle  in  man  into  the 
albuminous  or  oleaginous  not  only  constitutes  a  formidable  species 
of  (1;  but  the  nnassimilated  saccharine  mutter  in  passing 

through  the  kidneys  givi  i  to  the   d  ncil  di.ilietes. " 

Now  in  the  blood  of  a  person  in  perfect  health  Boarcely  any  sugar 
exists,  whereas  during  the  disease  above  named  it  will  be  found 
abundantly  in  the  system.  Sugar,  therefore,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  fruit  OS  m  whatever  torn,  should  be  entirely  avoided  by  persons 
in  that  condition,  and  only  taken  in  moderation  by  persons  suffering 
from  bilious  habits. 

Sugar  when  concentrated  is  highly  antiseptic,  and  from  a  know- 
ledge of  its  possessing  this  principle,  it  is  frequently  employed  in 
the  preservation  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  medicinal  substances. 
Dried  fruits  are  often  preserved  a  longer  time  by  reason  of  tho 
sugar  contained  in  them.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  copper,  arsenic, 
or  corrosive  sublimate,  sugar  has  been  successfully  employed  as  an 
antidote  ;  and  white  sugar  finely  pulverised  is  occasionally  sprinkled 
upon  ulcers  with  unhealthy  granulations.  The  Hindoos  set  a  great 
value  upon  sugar,  and  in  medicine  it  is  considered  by  them  as 
1 1  ious,  pectoral,  and  anthelmintic. 

The  average  annual  quantity  of  cane-sugar  imported  into  tho 
markets  of  the  civilised  world  at  the  present  time  may  be  taken  at 
1,500,000  tons,  exclusive  of  what  is  made  for  consumption  in  the 
several  countries  where  the  canes  grow,  and  this  would  probably 
amount  to  another  million. — Simmonds.     Lindl- y. 


(487)  Saccharum  sara  (Iioxb.)    Do. 

ireed  Onus,  Eso.    Shur  or  saro,  Bksci. 

Description. — Culms  perennial,  erect,  6-16  feet,  smooth, 
very  strong ;  lower  leave9  4-8  feet  long,  narrow,  upper  ones 
shorter,  btOftder,  tapering  from  the  base  to  a  fine  acuminution. 
Concave  above,  with  hispid  margin;  sheaths  12-18  inches 
long,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  above  their  mouths  on  the  inside  ; 
i  cles  dense,  open  when  in  flower,  condensed  when  in  seed  ; 
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ramification  decompound,  the  inferior  ones  alternate,  superior 
ones  sub-verticilled,  generally  with  their  sharp  angles  aimed 
with  stiff  bristles  and  covered  with  while  silky  baits  ,  II- 
paired,   one   sessile,  the   other   pedicetied;  calyx    2-val 
clothed  with  long  silky  hairs ;   corolla  3-valved,  fringed. — 
Ruxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  244. Bengal. 

Economic  Uses. — Ropes  made  from  the  leaves  are  employed  by 
the   boatmen  about  Allahabad  and   Mirzapore  as  tow-lines.      1 
ropes  are  reckoned  very  strong  and    durable,  even  when 
to  the  action  of  water.     They  are  first  beaten  to  a  rough  fibre  and 
then   twisted   into   ropes.     The  pens  made  from  these   reeds  are 
exported  to  a  small  amount  from  Madras,  and  chiefly  to 

Bombay. — (lini/ln.    Comm.  Prod.  Mad.  Pres.)     The  leaves  are  mode 
into  mats,  and  bundles  of  the  stems  are  used  for  floating  hi 
timber  on  riven.     The  stems  are  made  into  blind  .    and 

basket-work,  and   are  laid   down    on   sandy  roads  in  defav 
nue:.idamising.      Tin    l"ps,  just  before  flowering,  are  reckoned  good 
fodder  for  increasing  the,  supply  of  milk  ;  mid  in  tin 
of  the  Punjaub  the  delicate  part  of  tin'  pith,  in  tin-  upper  put  of 
the  stem,  is  eaten  by  the  poor.     When  burnt,  its  smoke  is  considered 
beneficial  applied  to  burns  and  scalds. — Stewart's  Punj.  Plant*. 


(488)  Saccharum  spontaneum  (Linn.)     Do. 
Thatch  Grass,  Eno.    Relloogaddy,  Tel.     Kagara,  Hiiro.    Kash,  Bexo. 

Description. — Boot  perennial;  culms  annual,  erect,  lee 
round;     leaves    sheathing,     remarkably    long    and    narrow, 
margins   hispid;    mouths   of  the   sheaths   woolly;    pauieles 
terminal,  spreading,  erect,  1-2  feet  long,  composed  of  vi 
cilled,  filiform,  simple  ramifications  (except  the  lower  verl 
or  two),  spiked  as  racemes  ;  flowers  paired,  one  pedicelled  and 
the  other  sessile  ;  calyx  2-leaved,  margins  ciliate,  surrounded 
with    soft    silvery   hairs ;    corolla    1-valved,    ciliate,    mem- 
branaceous ;  stigma  feathery,  purplo. — Iioxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  235. 
Peninsula.     Bengal. 

Economic  Uses. — The  leaves  of  this  specie-  make  good 
various  purposes,  and  are  also  used  tot  docs 

are  fed  "ii  ih.  grass.     It  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  hedges, 
and  on  moist  unci:  lands,     Tl  use  quantil 

coloured   wool    uhirli  BUiTOunds   the  base   of 
flowere  giVM  this  species  a  m  ance. 

On  the  banks  of  l li« ■  luawady  this  tall  grass  is  very  abundant,  and 
forma  a  striking  object  in  the  landscape 
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(489)  Salicornia  brachiata  (lloxb.)     X.  d.  Cm 

Qn  i. 

Description. — Perennial;  atoms  erect;  brandies  numer- 
ous, decussate  j  joints  dabbed  ;  spikes  cylindrical  ;  Ilowers 
greenish,  conspicuous,  3-fold,  opposite.    Fl.  All  the  year, — 

Eoxb.   /'/.   /„,/.   i.    84 —  Wight   loon.   t.  738. Coronmndel. 

Sunderbunds. 

vitMio  Uses. — This  plant  grows  plentifully  on  low  wot  ground, 
illy  such  erftowed  by  the  spring- tides.     It  yields  a 

Barilla  for  soap  and  glass.  This  species  grows  so  abundantly  on  I  be 
coasts  of  India,  that  by  incineration  the  plant  might  supply  Barilla 
enough  for  the  whole  world.  The  ssjjfti  muttu  of  the  bazaars,  a 
coarse  kind  of  Manila,  is  a  mineral  product,  obtained  from  Monghil 
and  other  parts  of  Bengal. — (Roylr.  Btxcb.)  Sir  W.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  expresses  a  doubt  whether  Indian  prepared  Barilla  could  com- 
pete in  point  of  cheapness  with  that  manufactured  in  Europe. 
Another  species,  the  ft  Indica  (Willd.),  yields  a  similar  IWilla  for 
soap  and  glass.  It  abounds  on  the  western  coast,  but  Ea  not  so 
frequently  met  with  in  the  south.     It  is  pickled  by  the  natives. — 

(490)  Salix  tetrasperma  [Boxb.)    X.  O.  Salicacejs. 

Description. — Small  tree;  leaves  alternate,  lanceolate, 
entire;  stipules  leafy;  catkins  lateral,  peduncled,  male  long, 
lax,  and  few-flowend,  female  cylindric,  rather  dense,  elon- 
gated ;  peduncle  3-6-leavcd ;  scales  oblong,  spathulate, 
puberulous ;  capsule  long-pedicelled,  ovoid,  glabrous.  Fl. — 
March— July. — Boxb.  Flor,  Ind,  iii.  753. — Dec.  Prod.  xvi. 
p.  192.— S.  ichnoetachya,  It.  W— Wight  Icon.  t.  L96&— 

Ro.cb.  Cor.  i.  t.  97. Rivulets  on  the  Ghauts  and  similar 

places  in  tlin  Peninsula.     Neilghetries,      Khusia  hills.      Oude. 

Medical  Uses. — The  bark  is  stated  to  be  valuable  as  a  febrifuge. 
— (Dai*.  Bomb.  Flor.)  Under  the  Hindustani  names  of  Khilqf 
and  lhil-immk  is  included  Balix  eapna  (Linn.),  the  flowers  of 
which  yield,  on  distillation,  on  aromati'  inter  which  has  valuable 
stimulant  properties  assigned  to  it,  and  is  held  in  high  repute  in  a 
y  of  disoasoa  The  ashes  of  the  wood  are  also  prescribed  in 
haemoptysis. — Journ.  Agri.-Ilurt.  Soc.  Puiij.  Feb.  1852,  p.  161. 

(491)  Salsola  Indica  (WOld.)     X.  0.  Cni-xoroDUCE*. 

Yc-lla-kura,  Ttt. 

Descbiption. — Stems  perennial,  erect,  branching  out  into 
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many  diffuse,  alternate  ramifications;  le  1  round 

the  luanoliii-ts, •  erect,  approximate,  sessile,  linear,  semi- 
cylindric,  coloured  in  the  older  plants  ;  spikes  terminal, 
erect,  oompoond  01  panicled,  leafy;  Bowers  mini 

aggregate  in  the  axils  o£  the  Moral   li  left; 

segments  concave  within,  with  a  slightly  membranaceous 
margin.       Fl.    Nearly  all  tin-  year. — Botcb.    Fl.  Ind.  ii.  ti2. — 

Wight    Icon.   t.    17'.'7. Coast  of  Coromandel.     Sal 

Sunderbunds. 

EooKoma   Uam.—  T1i<  a  eaten  by  the  natives  where  the 

phmtgrowa,  and  considered  very  wholesome,  This  species  is  found 
in  moist  situations  on   the  xb.)      An  impure   soda 

is  described   by  Irvine  (Mai.   M  Under  the   inline  of 

Kh.irsuji,  imported  from  Brands,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  glass,  and  applied  locally  to  tumours  with  the  view  of 
causing  their  resolution.  This  is  the  plant  named  us  yielding  this. 
—  I'lcAirn.  <•/  1 

(492)  Salsola  nudiflora  (H7/M).     Do. 

Rawa-kada,  Tkl. 

Pescription. — Sinus  perennial,  many,  spreading  close  upon 
the  ground,  and  often   rooting;  ex  9  of  the  branches 

tiding,  young  parts  smooth  and  coloured  reddish;  !• 
alternate,  sessile,  bnear,  fleshy;  spikes  terminal,  en 
long,    compound,    leafless;     flowers     very     small, 
numerous,   fas. doled,.       Fl.    Nearly   all    the   war — J'ou-b.   Fl. 

Ind.  ii   00. Shores  of  CoromaudeL      Smnleibuuds.      Tra- 

vancore. 

EoOHOMlG    (7saa — This  species  yields  a  kind  of  Barilla  used  f"r 
ip  and  glass.      It  is  common  in  salt  barren  land 
sea.     'I'll'  gather  it  for  fuel,  but  do  not  a: 

sry  saline  taste. — 11 

(193)  Salvadora  Persica  (Linn,)     N,  0.  Bilvaoobaoba 

Ooghai,  Tax.     Uhoonia,  Pcd<l»-w»r»go-wenki,  Tir.. 

Description. — Tree,    15-20    feet;    barb    rerj  scabrona; 

■hes  DomeronB,  spreading,  pendnlons  al  thou  ties; 

ed,  oval  or  oblong,  enl  ioth, 

ih  surfaces,  veil ih  from 

the  exterior  axila ;  flowers  yellow; 
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berry  minute,  smooth,  red,  juicy,  1 -seeded  ;  calyx  4-toot! 
corolla   l-petalled,      Fl.  Nearly  all  the  year. — Roxb.  FL  huL 
I    26— S.  btdica,  B.   W.— Wight  lean.  t.  161  — 
Rivina  paniculata,  Linn. CircarB,  near  ttu  Baa,      Both 

C'oilCilllS. 

Mi.I'Ual  Uses.— This  is  not  a  common  tree.     The  bark  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Vytians  in  deooetioii  in  cases  of  low  fevers,  and  as  a 
and  stimulant  in  amenorrhcea.     Ihe  bark  of  the  root,  which 
ml,  when  fresh  bruised  acts  as  a  Vesicatory.      The  berries 
are  aromatic,  ami   taste  like  garden-CreU.      It  grows  equally  well  in 
any  soil,  and  produces  flower  and  fruit  all  the  year  round. — Roxb. 

lit. 
In  Dr  Imlach's  Report  on  snake-bites  in  Scin 
Trans,  iii.  N.  B.  p.  80),  several  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  the 
fruit  of  this  tree  was  administered  internally  with  good  effect.  It  is 
likewise  said  to  be  a  favourite  purgative,  Roxburgh  considered 
tli.i!  the  iree  promised  to  be  valuable  as  a  medicinal  agent.  The 
(Decaisne  in  Jaoq.  Voy.  Bot,  /.  144)  partakes,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  of  the  properties  of  this  species.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Mistook  or  tooth-brush  tree,  from  the  fact  of  the  younger 
brand  in  common  use  among  the  natives  of  Northern  India 

for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  and  strengthening  the  gums. — (Pharm. 
of  India.)  The  frail  is  sweetish,  and  much  eaten.  Aphrodisiac 
qualities  have  been  attributed  to  it.  It  is  often  dried  and  kept  like 
Currants.  Pieces  of  the  wood  are  carried  to  long  distances  fur  sale, 
as  it  is  much  favoured  for  tooth-stieka  by  the  Mohammedans,  who 
use  theirs  for  numbers  of  limes,  the  Hindoos  only  once.  The  em- 
ployment of  it  is  said  to  be  good  for  digestion,  and  speedily  to  cure 
bleeding  gums.  —  {Bteuarfs  PunJ.   Plants.)    In   Seinde   and    the 

hern  parts  of  India  it  grows  to  be  a  very  large  tree.       1>i    Koyle 

idered  it  to  be  On  mustard-tree  of  Scripture,  and  Bit  l.merson 

■nt  was  of  the  same  opinion.     He  Bays  the  8almdora  Psrsiea 

was  the  mustard-tree  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour.      The  Greek  term 

lj  is  (Mat.  xiii.  31)  is  the  name  given  to  mustard,  for  which 
the  Arabic  equivalent  is  Chandul  or  Khandul.  The  same  name  is 
applied  at  the  present  day  to  a  tree  which  grows  freely  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   of   Jerusalem,    and   generally    throughout    I  .   the 

I  of  which  have  an  aromatic  pungency,  which  enables  them  to  bo 
used  instead  of  the  ordinary  mustard  (fimapis  nigra) ;  besides  which, 
its  structure  presents  all  the  essentials  to  sustain  the  illustrations 
sought  to  be  established  in  the  parable,  some  of  which  are  wanting 
or  dnhion  "inmon  plant.     It  has  a  very  small  seed  ;  it  may 

bo  sown   in  a  garden  ;  it  grows  into  a   "herb,"  and  eventual! 
comes  a  "tree,"  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  oome  and  lodge  in  the 

thereof.     The  Khandul  grows  abundantly  in  Sjl 
Arabia,  on  the  Indus,  and  throughout  the  north-west  of  India.— 
•n,  i.  51,  note. 
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SALVIA — 8AMADERA. 


(494)  Salvia  plebeia  (II.  Br.)     X.  0.  I.uuvr.E. 

Description. — Stem  herbaceous,  erect,  branched,  pub 
leaves   petioled,  oblong,   wrinkled;   verticebj   lax,  about   <J- 
tlowered,  racemose;  racemes  paniculate;  calyx  campanu 
upper  lip  quite  entire,  teetli  of  the  lower  lip  obtuse;  corolla 
x  than  the  calyx;  flowers  purple      /•'/.  Nov, — 
Jan.  —  E.  Br.  Prod,  p,   601  —  Dais.  Bomb.   Fin,-,  p.  ^dO.— 

S.  bracbiata,  Boceb, Hindustan.     Oude     Sill 

Kandalla. 

Medical  Uses. — Tlio  seeds  are  officinal.      They  are  much 
by  the  Hindoos  as  mustard,  and  in  gonon 
The  stalks  of  iiimthe  .  tin'  .Snlrirt  lamttta  (Eoxb.),  ;ne   p 

and  eaten,  sod  lie-1  roots  osea  in  coughs,  'in-  seed 
the  leaves  applied   in  cases  of  guinea-worm.     Tin-  latin-  are 
made  into  poultices  -mil  applied  to  wounds,     The  Beedi 
ministered  internally  for  haemorrhoids,  anil  al    Lahore  in 
dysentery,  and  externally  to  DO  P      /.  I'lant*. 

(495)  Samadera  Indica  (Qcertn.)     N.  0.  Snu 

hots,  Mai.. 

Description. — Tree,  80-35  feet;   leaves  alternate,  oblong, 
elliptical,  very  long ;  calycine  segments  4-5  each,  marked 
an  external  gland;    petals  5,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;    flo 
bearing  peduncles  longer   than  the  leaves,  pendulous,  com- 
pressed, axillary  or  terminal,  divided  at  the  apex  into  a  - 
umbel .  drupe  with  a  thick  peril  arp  ;  fli 
Fi.  Dee— Feb.— IT.  &  A.  Prod,  i.   L61.    Niota  tetrapttala, 

Wall,  (not  Lnm.) — Itheedc,  vi.  i.  L8. Concans 

in  Cochin.     Travancore. 

Mbdicai    i-i-'.~ Thii  its  abundantly  in  'I 

Cochin,  and  is  pp. parted  easily  from  ■seeds.      The  hark  h.i-   fel 
gal  pr  l  by  the  natives  for  this  purpose     An 

extracted  bom  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  which  is  • 
rheumatism  on  the  western  coast,  and  is  procumhle  in  the  bazaars. 
i  i.,s  the  leaves  brui  i  itternally 

nd  t  ied  round  i 
■a  a  preventive  of  a  ithma  and  affect 
following  directions  foi  I  ■ 
■  I* 

wood,  three  pints  (A  Ire  until  i 

pint,  u.     Dose — Two  ounces  to  bo  taken 
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Ii  may  be  given  in  all  stages  of  fever.     When  taken  during  a  febrile 

.  it  should  be  given   in  three-ounce  doses.      It  abates  the 

:v  of  the  symptoms,  shortens  the  paroxysm,  and  hastens:  the 

imntimes  nausea  and  vomiting  occur  alter  taking  the  dose. 

:  favour  the  recovery  "I  the  patient  than  other 

aould  be  lessened  to  cue  mince,  and  repeated 
.  be  given  during  the  paroxysm  only. 
In  recent  cases  the  fever  is  generally  speedily  subdued  by  the  de- 
cocl  ion. 

Afl  infusion  of  the  wood  may  at  all  times  be  used  as  a  general 
tonic,  anil  is  a]  tute  for  the  infusion  of  Quassia  in  the 

following  form  :  lake  two  drachma  of  the  rasped  wood,  one  pint  of 
boiling  water  j  infuse  for  two  hours  in  i  bovi  red  it  -  I.  and  strain. 
Om  ounce  si  a  latter  tonic  to  improve  the  appetite  and  in- 
vigorate tie-  system.  It  is  of  a  light  lemon  colour,  and  a  good 
M  he  le  for  the  administration  of  Iron,  Iodide  of  Potash,  dec. — (Tech- 
jwlogixt.)  Among  plants  of  this  order  may  be  mentioned  here  the 
Bruaia  (Nima)  des  (Ham.),  which  grows  in  Himalaya,  the 

root  of  which.  to  Boyle  (jUiutr.  p.  158),  is  as  bitter  as  the 

Quassia  of  the  W'-.-r.  Indies,      The  bark  is  imported  into  Bengal 
ft •  •  1 1 1  the  hills,  and  is  sold  under  the  Dams  of  BhamngL     It  par- 
of  the  bitterness  of  the  toot     Pharm,  of  India, 
Economic  Ubbb.— The  wood  is  light  but  durable,  and  is  used  for 
and  Other  articles.     It  takes  a  good  polish. 

(4'.)C)  Sanseviera  Zeylanica  (Wilid.)     X.  0.  I.ii.iacea 

Bov.  p,  BRA      M.u  .el,  Tam.     Moorgalie,  Duk.     Cbagi,  Saga,  Tel. 

DebCBIPTION. —  Stainless;   roots  perennial;   leaves  radical, 

rioi  "nes  shorter,  spreading,  and  more  broad,  interior  ones 

nearly  erect,  1-i  feet  Ion;.',  semi-cylindric,  grooved  on  the  upper 

sharply   aouminated  at   the  apex,  somewhat  striated, 

smooth;    scapes   rising   from    the   centre  of  the  leaves,  1-2 

i,  n  itli  four  01  five  alternate  sheaths  between  the 

racen i  Bower-bearing  part  and  the  base;   racemes  erect, 

aboul  as  long  as.  nr  longer  than,  tlie  scape  below  the  flowers, 

striated,  smooth  ;  flowers  greenish  while,  erect,  fascicled,  4-6 

ther;  pedicels  short,  L- flowered;  corolla  L -Detailed,  funnel- 

shaped  :  calyx  none.      /•'/.  Aug, — Sept.—  22080.  Fl.  Iud.  ii.  161. 

— Cur.  ii.  184. — S.  Roxbnrghiana,  Bchult, Bengal,     Penin- 

gul  bills. 

0   I  8*8.     'ii;;  bahly  not  different  from  the 

S  Roxburghiana,  though   some  botanists  have  separated  the  two 

speci  well  kimwn  for  the  excellent  fibres  it 
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yields.     It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  thrive.-,  in   al 
any   soil,   throwing    Op   abundance  of  fresh  root-shoots,   ami  thus 
ding  itself  in  every  direction. 

The  method  of  preparing  t  in-  fibres  usually  adopted  by  the  natives 
is  to  steep  the  leaves,  which  are  .'i  or  4  feet  long,  in  water  fox  several 
days,  in  order  that  the  pulpy  part  may  rot.     The  |  ihen 

easily  separated,  but  putting  them  in  water  is  apt  to  discolour  th<  m, 
lji  other  eases  they  are  first  beaten  to  separate  the  fibres  more  easily', 

and  pla 1  on  a  board  and  scraped  with  a  piece  of  rough  stick  or  iron 

till  .ill  the  pulp  red.    For  every  tO  Lb.  of  the  fresh  I 

lurgh  obtained  about  11  lb.  of  the  dean  fibre;  and  he  reckoned 
that  two  crops  might  be  easily  calculated  upon  where  they  are 
planted  far  the  sake  of  these  fibres.     In   1831   the  plant  was 

red  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuttack  by  the  Rev.  Mi 
and  its  fine  qualities  brought  to  light,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing notice  quoted  by  Dr  Royle:  "In  the  com 
afterwards  he  discovered  a  short  of  Aloe,  growing  wildly 

and  profusely  in  all  the  moist  woods  of  the   neighbourhood,  which 
the  native-  oalled  Moorgdbbea,     On  experiment,  this  plant  produced 
a  most  beautiful  fibre,  as  soft  and  as  fine  as  hunan  hair,  but  po 
ing,   notwithstanding,  extraordinary   strength    and    tenacity.      He 
derived  a  great  quantity  of  flax  from  this  plant,  which,  when  pc*> 
tioned  off  in  bank',  bote  ■  strict  resemblance  to  nw  -ilk  ,  indeed, 
aide  by  side,  the  difference  could  not  be  distinguished.     It  was  this 
article  that    first    induced   the    writer  to   turn   bis  attention   to    bbj 
manufacture  of  cloth.     He  engaged  two  native  weavers  to  consl 
a.  narrow  loom  for  this  purpose,     They  at  first  found  some  dilfii 
in  the  undertaking,  but  in  the  course   of  four  or  five  'lays  thej 
duced  as  fine  a  piece  of  cloth  as  was  over  beheld." 

The  Moorva  fibre  is  very  soft,  silky,  and  pliant,  Uy  If  well 

prepared,  more  resembling  that   of  the  pine-apple  than  ai 
The  fibres  an  used  for  ropes,  twine,  threat l.  bowstrings,  and  cord. 

considered  valuable  tor  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
used  for  thai  purpose  at  Trichinopoly,     Regard]  rative 

strength  of  the  Itoorva  fibre,  Dr  Roxburgh  had  a  line  I  I 
which  bore  a  weight  of  120  lb.,  a  cord  of  si 

hemp,  breaking  at  105  lb.    In  other  experiments  the  G 
untwisted  state  boro  280  lb.,  and  A  170  lb. 

This  ia  certainly  a  plant  deserving  everj  attention  for  the  aaki 
its  fibre,      It-  easy  pro]  t  the 

i  'Hint I  \  ,  the  hiiiipb  the  fibre,  and  tilt) 

uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  whether  for  rope,  paper,  cloth,  ox 
raluable  I  U  Fib.  PI 
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(497)  Santalum  album  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Santai.a.  . 

Riml.il. wood.  Bud,     i  TaM.     Tsjsmdanvmavum,  Mai..     Gfcandl 

ic.    nhnnrioi*.  Bum, 

n. — Tree,  20-25  feet;  branches  numerous,  much 
dividing  and  spreading,  and  fanning  nearly  spherical  heads  ; 
leaves  opposite  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  smooth,  entire,  glau- 
cous below;  thyrse  axillary  and  terminal,  shorter  than  the 
leaves  ;  pedicels  opposite,  lower  pair  of  each  thyrse  usually  3- 
flowered ;  flowers  numerous,  small,  first  straw-coloured,  after- 
wards deep  ferruginous  purple,  inodorous;  calyx  campanulate, 
4-cleft ;  corolla  none  ;  berry  round,  smooth,  black  when  ripe, 
succulent,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  1-celled;  nut  solitary.    /'/. 

Nearly  all  the  year. — Boxb.  Ft.   lad.  i.  442. Border  of 

Wynaad.    Peninsula,    Mysore. 

Medical  Uses. — The  wood  ground  up  with  water  to  the  con- 
sistence of  paste  is  a  common  application  among  the  natives  to 
ipelatoua  and  local  inflammations,  to  the  temples  in  fevers,  and 
to  allay  heat  in  cutaneous  diseases.  In  remittent  fevers  it  acta  as 
B  'li\  It  yields  by  distillation  a  pale-yellow  volatile  oil, 

which  is  stated  to  1"'  a  remedy  ia  gonorrhoea,  ami  from  the  use  of 
which  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  arisen.  It  has  been  reckoned 
BUperior  to  Copaiba  and  Cubebs,  and  has  succeeded  where  these 
latter  have  failed.* — Pharm.  of  India. 

Economic  Uses. — This  tree  yields  the  Sandal-wood  of  commerce, 
which  is  usually  cut  into  billets  and  disposed  of  in  that  state.  It  is 
burnt  to  perfume  temples  and  dwelling-houses.  Iteduced  to  powder, 
it  is  taken  in  cocoa-nut  water,  and  the  natives  use  it  in  bathing  to 
cool  the  body.  The  Mohammedans  express  a  preoiouaoil  from  the 
moist  yellow  part  of  the  wood,  which  ilnv  value  as  a  perfume.  The 
same  tree  yields  both  the  white  and  yeMow  Sandal-wood,  the  last 
being  the  inner  part  of  the  tree,  and  is  very  hard  and  fragrant, 
especially  near  the  root.  Large  quantities  of  Sandal-wood  oil  are 
annually   exported   from   Madras. — J.  Qrahatn,  Cnn/m.  Prod.  Mad, 

in  My-  ntal  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate 

the  S.nnlal-wood  tree.  The  revenue  derived  from  its  sale  forms  the 
principal  item  of  forest  revenue  in  Mysore.  In  186(1-67,  74,598 
rupees  were  realised,  the  value  of  stock  being  156,321  rupees.  The 
natural  habitats  of  the  tree,  it  is  said,  have  been  reduced  with  the 
d  of  cultivation.  An  increased  production  of  tho  tree,  either 
ultivation  or  by  aiding  its  natural  growth  and  regeneration, 

"  Tor  the  mode  of  extraction  of  this  oil,  see  Appendix  F.     For  the  growth 
nuugement  of  the  Sandal-wood  tree,  see  Buchanan's  Jour.,  fOi 
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would   therefore  be  most  useful,   nii'l  would  produce  a  largely-ex- 
panding w  -  to  attain  the  age  of  maturh 
il  twenty-five  yean. — (G 
li  found   all   "\ 
differ                 of  the  country.    The  tree  attains  its  greatest  bulk 
height  in  talooks  with  a  mode  U,  bat  the  perfume 
of  t ho  wood  grown  in  .-hi  h  lo 

in  more  arid  spots,  especially  when  tlir  soil  is  rod  and  -tony.  It 
will  thrive  among  roe!;.-,  wleiv  the  nil  il  Rood;  and  trees  in  such 

■ugh  small,  are  generally  fuller  of  oil.  The  bark  ami 
wood  have  do  smell,  l>ut  the  heartwood  and  root*  arc  highly  see 
and  rich  in  oil.  The  heartwood  is  hard  ami  heavy.  The  best  : 
are  oi  eatTing  boxes,  album-covers,  desks,  and  othei   useful 

and  ornamental  articles.  The  roots  (which  are  richest  in  oil)  and 
chips  go   to   the   Mill:   while   Hindoos  who  i  it,  show 

wealth  and  respect  for  their  departed  relatives  by  adding  sticks  of 
Sandal-wood  to  the  funeral  pyre.  The  wood,  eithei  m  powder  or 
rubbed  up  into  a  paste,  is  need  by  all  Brahmins  in  the  pigments 
used  in  their  distinguishing  caste-marks.  The.  oil  forms  the  basis 
of  in  .  and  is  sometimes  used   for  disguising  with  its 

articles  which,  being  really  carved  from  common  wood,  are  passed 
off  as  if  made  from  the  true  Sandalwood     The  greatest  portii 
the  wood  sold  yearly  in  Mysore  goes  to  Bombay         i       S<)meren's 
Is,  1869-70.)     A  fine  quality  is  said  to  grow 
at  the  foot  of  the  AnnamuUays.     A  large  revenue  from  the  sal 
the  wood  from  the  forests  of  South  I  on  the  wi 

coast  is  realised;  this  amounted  to  3 J  lakhs  in  eight  years,     i  iroat 
attention  is  here  paid  to  the  preparation  and  classification  of  the 
billetaand  toot-,  and  also  the  distillation  of  the  oil  from  the  d 
which  operation  is  carried  on  in  South  Canara  bj   Mr  CadelL 
production  of  the  tree  by  planting  is  attended  with   great  difficulty. 

//  to  Mad.  <•'"! i.  1867. 


(498)  Sapindus  detergens  (Roxb.)     N.  0.  Sai-indacue. 

Itertlui,  IIisd.  •ml  Bkho. 

Dl  Tio,.,  20  feet;  bark  smooth,  ash  -  coloured ; 

leaves  alternate,  about  the  end  ii.michlets  alternately 

pinnate;  leaflets  1-6  pairs,  obliquely  lani  ooth 

on  bot  li  aides  .  pel  iolea  flexu<  minnl, 

and    froffl    Hi1  r  axils,  ilitluse,  With  Compound  nullifica- 

tions ;  calyx  6  clef)  ;   | 
i  i  aQi  d,  sub-globular,  voi  v  unootb,  yellow,  with  a 

round    the    base   on    tie  llowcffl    -lilall.    white,        PL 

280. Bengal 


SAPIXDUS — SAKCOSTEMMA. 


0HOHT0  Ussa — Tin'  Hindoos  nae  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  for 
washing  linen.  Several  of  the  species  are  used  for  the  BBBM  purpose 
instead  of  Map,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  vegetable  principle 
called  nponinA  The  root  and  bark,  loo,  of  many  species  are  said  to 
be  saponaceous. — J!  yle. 

(499)  Sapindus  emarginatus  ( Vnhl).    Do. 

Soapimt  tree    Eso.     Poovandio  or  ponnanga,  T\m.      Uitali,  Dm,     Konkoodoo, 
Tut,.     Buro-reetha,  Beno.     Rarak.  Mai..     Aratavala,  C*J«. 

I'TION. — Tree,  middling  size;  petiole  pubescent;  leaves 
abruptly  pinnate ;  leaflets  2-3  pairs,  oblong,  retuse  or  emargin- 
ate,  entire,  upper  side  glabrous,  under  very  downy ;  racemes 
in  terminal  panicles  ;  calyx  segments  5,  oblong ;  petals  5, 
oval,  outside  densely  hairy,  margin  very  woolly,  with  a  small 
woolly  appendage  on  each  side  about  the  middle,  inside  nearly 
glabrous,  or  with  a  few  scattered  hairs  about  the  middle;  ovary 
densely  hairy  ;  fruit  1-4,  generally  3-lobed,  lobes  very  hairy 
on  the  inside  at  the  insertion  of  the  seeds  ;  flowers  small, 
white.     Fl.  Oct.— Nov.—  IV.  <£•  A.  Prod.  i.  111.—  Wight  HI  i. 

/.  5L— Baxb.  Ft.  I  ml.  ii.  279. Bengal.     Northern  Circars. 

Mysore.     I'ombay.     Annamullays. 

Miaui-.u.  [Tan — The  capsule  is  considered  by  the  Vytians  to  be 
expee  ad  is  prescribed  in  humoral  tetania,     It  aba  has  a 

detergent  quality  when  braved,  forming  suds  if  agitated  in  hot 
water.  The  QHtivea  use  this  as  a  soap  fox  washing  the  hair,  silk,  &c. 
The8eedsare  said  to  be  applied  to  the  mouth  of  persona  in  epileptic 
fits  with  success.     Dr  Wight  had  a  the  tree  in  the  Penin- 

sula, and  remarks  that  it  is  only  distinguishable  from  S.  detergent 
(Boxb.)  bj  the  leaflets  being  glabrous  on  both  sides,  and  from  four 
pair. —  Ainslie.     Wight. 

BooBoiua  Uses. — The  wood  is  yellow,  haul,  and  |H'ettilv  grained, 
and  is  used  for  ordinary  work,  hut   not  very  durable.  —  (Bed 
I'lor  Sylv.  I.  I'll.)   The  wood  of  the  8.  ml,  Etoxb.)  is  useful 

for  various  purposes,  being  strong  and  durable.  It  is  of  a  chocolate 
colour  towards  the  middle.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  tho  ash, 
and  are  very  soft  to  the  touch. — J.  Graham.     Ji 


(500)  Sarcostemma  brevistigma  (/?.  II.)     N.  0.  Asclepiacejs. 

.  td iiied'.o,  'I'u..      Ilr.ain.'t1,  Shomluta,  BEXO. 

Description. — Twining;  leafless;  umbels  terminal  or  ter- 
minating the  short  lateral  branches;  calyx  and  pedicels  glab- 
rous •  outer  itamineous  corona  LO-plicate,  10-crenate;  leaflets 
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of  Inner  corona  gibbous  on  the  back,  equal  to  the  gynostegium ; 

flowers  small,  white,     FL  Jnne — Aug. — W.  &  . 

59. —  fTight   / 

31. Cuiomandel. 

itroino  Uses. — Bundles  ipC  tin-  plant  pat  a  trough  of 

tho  wall  from  which  a  gngar-cane  field  is  watered,  together  with  a 
bag  of  common  salt,  will  extirpate  white  ants  ;  ami  f 

oatod  will  destroy  the  ants  without  injur!  cane. 

The  plant  yields  a  quantity  of  milky  juice,  but  of  such  a  nuM 
nature  that  travellers  will  often  suck  the  tender  shoots  to  allay 
thirst. — Roxb.     Gibson. 


(501)  Sarcostigma  Kleinli  (11".  $  A.)  mace*. 

DKCKIPTION. — Climbing  shrub,  branched;  leaves  alternate, 
pi'tidlcil,  oblong-oral,    acuminate,  coriaceous,  glabi 
racemes    usually    paired,    axillary,    very    long,    interrupl 
t i • . w . • ;:-.   I', inning   numerous   sessile   fi  'eels; 

fruit  an  oval  somewhat  flattened  nut,  abouf  an  inch  leu  and 
mi  inch  broad — II  1. Tim 

Mi  i>h  At.  i  n& — This  plant  yields  a  highly-esteemed  medj 
oil  (Ail nl  or  '/,«,),  much  uuud  on  tho  western  coast  for  rbaumal 
— Junj  tUp. 


(602)  Schleichera  trijuga  (117//,/.)     X.  0.  Safisdaou. 
Pim-miiiiiiii,  Tim.    tUy,  Hoattngtw,  T«.    Poorotn,  H 

Description.  —  Tree,    50    feet;    leaves   abruptly    |iinnate; 
leaflets  opposite,  about  3  pairs,  oblong  or  broadly  lancoo 
ijuite  entire,  nearly  glabrous;   calj  ala  none; 

racemes  axillary  or  below  the  leaves  round  the  bas 
youn  compound  ;  drupe 

■villi  a  <h  eds  l  -2,  rarely  3,  eov< 

a  pulpy  aril  •.  tl  ■  .    rch. — 

//-.  ,i  A.  Prod.  i.  n  L-  ■!':. Cororaan 

irnoa  on  the  Ghaul 

Hi''  bark  1  rubbed 

iclnc.lv    i: 

'.  and 
'.  purpose*. — J-  I 
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(508)  Schmidelia  serrata  (Dec)     Do. 
Taualikoe,  Tel.     Rakhal-pli"!.   BOB 

Description. — Tree,  12  feet;    leaves  trifoliate;    leaf! 
stalked,  ovate  or  oblong,  acute,  serrated,  younger  ones  glab- 
rous,  or  pubescent  beneath  and  on  the  nerves,  older  ones  with 
,i  glandular  lull  of  hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves;  calyx 
5-parted,  segments  unequal ;  petals  4,  enneate,  with  a  Boale 

Lug  a  tuft  of  hairs  above  the  unguis;  racemes  axillary, 
solitary,  simple;   flowers  white;  ovary  hairy,  2-lobed ;  fruit 

ate.      Fl.   Aug.— Oct.— II'.    ,(■  A.    Prod.    I    110.— Orni- 
trophe  serrata,  Roxb.  Cor.  i.  t.  61.— Fl.  TtuL  ii.  266.— (Var.) 
Coromandel.     Bengal. 

Medical  Uses. — There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  which 
have  apparently  given  rise  to  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
botanists.  The.  fruit  is  small  and  red,  and  is  eaten  when  ripe  by 
the  natives.  The  root,  u  astringent)  and  is  given  by  the  Telinga 
doctors  in  diarrhoea. — Roxb. 


(504)  Schrebera  swietenioides  (Roxb.)    N.  0.  Bignonlacsle. 
W««ver,B-b<  Bra,     Mogalinga  mariun,  Tam.     Huecadi-chettoo,  Tel, 

DM  • — Large  tree;  Leaves  nearly  opposite,  impari- 

pinnate,  about  a  foot  long,  leaflets  3-4  pairs,  opposite,  obliquely- 
ovate  or  cordate,  entire,  pointed,  smooth  on  both  sides,  the 
Lower  ours  largest  ;  calyx  tabular,  bilabiate;  corolla  salver- 
shaped,  with  cylindrical  tube,  and  three  times  larger  than  the 
calyx  ;  s<  5-7,  curved,  truncated  ;  capsule  large,  pear- 

uped,  scabrous,  very  hard,  -celled,  opening  from  the  apex; 
4  in  each  cell,  compressed,  and  with  a  long  membran- 
tswing;  panicles  terminal,  trichotomons ;  flowers  small, 
white   and    brown   variegated,  very  fragrant   at  night.      Fl. 

March— April.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.   109.— Cor.   ii.    t.  101. 

>•  mountains. 

->es. — A  large  timber-tree.  The  wood  is  of  a  grey 
ooIout,  close-grained, hard,  and  durable.  It  la  used  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes,  being  leu  liable  to  warp  than  most  i  Is.     It  is 

employed  by  weaven  chiefly  for  the  beams  of  the  loom,  not  beuig 
liable  to  band  or  wop — Baeb. 
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(505)  Scindapsus  officinalis  (Schott).    N.  0.  Aim  cue. 

Attie-tippUis,  Tam.     (iuj  pii'pul.  Benq.    Auna  tippilic,  Mil.. 

Description, — 1 '.  r.  iini:t I .  epiphytic,  stems  rooting;  leaves 
alternate,  sub-bifarioos,  oblong-cordate,  entire, smooth  on  both 
;  petioles  Bheathing,  channelled;  pednnc  linal, 
solitary,  smooth,  erect  when  in  Dover;  spathe  sub-cylim 
nish  without,  pale  yellow  within  ;  apex  filiform  .  s] 
Bub-cylindric,  equalling  the  spathes,  pale  greenish,  dotted 
with  the  dark-coloured  stigmas;  berries  seeded,  avillaie  at  the 
base.  Ft.  July — Aug. —  Wight  Icon.  t.  778. — Pothos  officin- 
alis, Roxh.  Ft.  Ind.  i.  431. Bengal     Calicut. 

Mi.M'-AL  Uses. — At  Hidnapore  this  plant  is  cult  <r  its 

fruit,  which  is  cut  into  transvera  pieces,  <li  ied,  and  used  mi 
— (Rn.i-ii.)     Ii  is  reputed  to  have  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  antlul- 
raintic  virtues.-  -Pharm.  qf  India. 


(500)  Semecarpus  Anacardium  (Linn.)     X.  0.  Ahai  lrdiai 

Marking-nut.  I'  •■■  I  "t t ay.  Tam.      K:iinj<irn.  M  il .     K<  Tewli- 

glienzaloo,  Tkl.     BhMla,  HMD.     l:mi'.\\.i.  D 

Dbsceiftion. — Tree,  50  feet ;  leaves  entire,  cuneate-oboi 
rounded  at  the  apex,  whitish  beneath,  hut  not  down; 
Hat,  5-cleft;    petals  5,  sessile,  spreading;    Bowers  pan 
terminal,  bran  le,  cordab  light 

notch  on  one  side  under  the  apex;  Bowers  small,  green.    I'l. 
-July.— IT.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  16%.— Wight  J  58,— 

r.  i.  !.  12. — Ft.  Ind.  il  83. Concaus. 

Courtallum     Quzerat.     Bengal     Travancore. 

Medical  rjasa. — The  p  of  the  fruit  when  ripe  i 

of  the  nut,  whli  Ii  is  black.     The  latti  i 

il  known.    'Ii.  '  mi'loyed 

by  the  Datives  rheumatic  p 

tendi  ttions  it  often  produces  inflammation  aud  swi  I 

kind  oi  renewal  complaint     It  i 
and 

tiiI t >  in  rheumatism  and  m  a 

of  the  mil  should  ahv.r, 

i 
I 

■  \  u  an  i  v«e  a 
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mark  for  life.     It  peat  pain,  and  afl*  intractable 

sores ;   bat   ignorant   natives,   unacquainted   with   the   blietera  of 

ater  dread  of  them  than  of  the  I'.hilawa.     It  is 

given  medicinally  in  small  doses,  and  is  considered  s.  stimulant  and 

ind  u  much  used  in  the  of  elephants.     Given  in 

ivnclii-.,   these  animals  furious.      Hie  farina  DJ 

anthers  of  thsfiowen  is  \  <  i  s    narcotic  and  irril  ople  of  a 

peculiar  habil  accidentally  sleeping  under  the  tree  when  in  bloc 

ing  near  the  Sowers,  are  stupefied,  and  have  their  faces  and 
[imbs  swollen.  The  ase  of  the  Bhilawa  as  a  countiBHrritant  fre- 
quently causes  the  whole  body  and  face  to  swell  with  erythematous 
inflammation  and   muck  itional  disturbance.      This  mature 

olla  and  receptacli  hy  and  of  a  su ti-h-sour  taste,  and  are 

isted. — Irvine  Med.  '/'»/ 

BONOMIC    L'sks. — The  wood  of  the  tree  is  of  no  use,  not  only  on 

oftness,  bat  also  because  it  e.miiius  much  acrid  juice, 

h    renders  it    dangerous  to  cut  down  and   work  upon.      The 

kernels  an  Baton     The  green  fruit,  well  pounded  into  a  pulp, 

makes  good  bird-lime.     Tie-   juice  is  in  genera]  use  for  marking 

m  cloths;  the  colour  is  improved  and  prevented  from  running 

by  the  mixture  of  o  tittle  quicklime  and  water.     The  ji ■  is  not 

soluble  in  water,  and  only  diffusible  in  spirits  of  wine,     it  sinks  in 
expressed  oils,  but  unites  perfectly  with  them. — Roxb. 


")  Sesamum  Indicum  (Li mi.)     N.  O.  PSDALUOBJL 

r.ingoly-oil  plant.  Eso.     Ynlloo  cliwldio,  Taji.     Noowooloo,  Tel.     li.mek  till, 
Dot.     Schit-eloo,  Mal.     Til,  I 

Description. — Annual,  2-3  feet;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  entire; 
calyx  5-parted ;  corolla  with  a  short  tube  and  oampanulate 
throat;  flowers  axillary,  solitary ;  corolla  dirty  white  or  pale 
red;  capsule  oblong,  tetragonal,  4-celled;  seeds  numerous. 
Fl.  July. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ind,  iii.  LOO. — S.  orientale,  Linn. — 
ic.  ix.  /.  5  I,  65. '  Inltivated 

UTjdioax  Uses. —  This  is  extensively  cultivated  in  India  for  the 
sake  of  the  oil  of  its  seeds,  known  as  Til  or  Qingely-oil.     T 
reckoned  quite  equal  to  o  c  medicinal  purposes,  especially  in 

the  treatment  ol  wounds  and  ulcers.  A  piece  of  common  country  oloth 
dipped  in  pure  sesamiun-oil  is  Buperioi  to  any  other  simple  dressing 
for  ulcers,  especially  daring  thehot  season  of  the  year,  The  seeds 
have  powerful  em  in  properties  assigned  them.     The  ; 

abound  with  thick  viscid  mucilage,  and  an  infusion  of  them  is  used 
in  pai  :u  all  affections  requiring  demul 

ill-sized  fresh  leaves,  infused  in  half  a  pint  of  cold 
water,  will  sunn  render  it  sufficiently  viscid  for  the  purpose.  If  the 
dried  haves  be  used,  hut  water  should  be  substituted  for  the  cold. 
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The  leaves  also  serve-  foi  tlie  preparation  of  emollient  poulti< ■< 
U.  S.  ditp.  p.  714.     Phann.  of  India. 

Econom,  -Theoil  known  aaihe&rfl^ely-otZiaexpre 

the  seeds,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Indian  i 
It  will  keep  for  many  years  without  becoming  rancid  either  in 
or  taste  ;  after  a  time  it  becomes  ho  mild  as  to  be  used  at 
tote  for  tweet-oil  in  salads.     In  Japan,  wfc  liaTe  do  i 

they  use  the  oil  for  living  Bah  and  other  things  :  also  as  a  vai  i 
and  medicinally  as  a  resolvent  and  emollient     The  plant  is  o 

1  to  a  great  extent  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  The  follow- 
ing mode  of  preparation  is  given  in  the  Jury  Reports  of  th<  Madras 
Exhibition:  "'The  method  sometimes  adopted  is  that  of  thro 
the  fresh  seed.-',  without  anv  cleansing  process,  into  the  common 
mill,  and  expressing  in  the  usual  way.  The  oil  thus  becomes  mixed 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
seed,  and  ia  neither  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  nor  so  agreeable  to 
taste  as  thai  Detained  by  first  repeatedly  washing  th  cold 

water,  or  by  boiling  them  for  a  short  time,  until  the  whole  of  the 
reddish-brown  colouring  matter  is   removed,  and    the  seeds  ] 
become  perfectly  white.     They  are  then  dried  in  I  ho  sun,  and  the 
oil  expressed  as  usual.     This  process  yii  Ids  40  to  41  of  a 

v  tv  pale,  straw-coloured,  sweet-smelling  oil,  and  excellent  substitute 
for  olive-oil." 

There  are  two  varieties  of  seeds  known  in  commcr  rhite 

and  the  other  black  :  the  plant  bearing  white  seeds  is  not  so  common 
as  the  other  one.     She  Kubilil,  or  black  seed,  must  not  be 
founded  with  that  of  thi  to  which  the  same  I 

is  applied.     It  is  said  that  the  fragrance  of  the  oil  is  much  weaker 
when  the  plant  has  been  sown  in  too  moist  a  soil.     The  plant  has  a 

general  distribution,  and  the  oil  is  procured  and  used 
China,    Cashmere,   and    the    West    Indies.     In    the    Rajohmui 
district,  the  seed  it  sown  in  the  month  of  March,  after  the 
and  is  irrigated  twice,  once  at  sowing  and  once  aft 
seed  which  ia  black  is  railed  first-sort  gingelf,  from  I  of  its 

yielding  the  !  :entage  of  oil,  ripens  in  May,  and  sells  at 

the  rate  of  60  rupees  per  candy  of  500  lb.     The  <>ii  obtained  from 
both  varieties  sells  at  the  same  price — via.,  2-1 4-0  io  3  rnpeet 
mannd  of  2">  Ii>..  according  to  quality. 

Second-sort  gingely  is  sown  in  Tone,  and  produces  a  red  seed. 
The  plant,  although  n  little  largi  lea  in  most  respects  the 

former:  it   baa,  however,  a  somewhat  longer  leaf,  and  the  B 
differs  a  Bhade  or  two  in  colour,     A  candy  of  BOO  i'1 
sells  at  ■'■  •  ■.     The  price  of  the  oil  is  I 

preaaed  oil.  besides  being  eaU: 
illy.     It  possesses 

and  if  divested  of 
igbi   perhaps  compete   with  ofl  of  • 

i"i»es,  and  could   I  iy  in  the 
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British   Indian   Pre  It  is  sufficiently  free  from   smell  to 

I  of  being  made  the  medium  for  extracting  the  perfume  of  the 
oe,  the  tuberose  d  mile,  and  of  the  yellow 

The  proc is  managed  by  addin  of  Bowers  to  three 

bis  of  oil  in  a  bottle,  whi  h  b  ed  is  exposed  to  the  rays 

of  the  ion  fot  forty  days,  when  the  -  ■  ■  1  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
imp]  for  use.     This  oil,   under  the  name   of  gingcly-oil,  is 

used  in  India  ;  I  of  almonds." 

The  seeds  are  toasted  and  ground  into  meal,  and  so  eaten  by  the 
Hindoos,      I(   i  in  rheumatism,  also  in  tin    in 

of  dyeing  -ilk  :i  pale-orange  colour. 

.n -seeds  contain  about   45  per  cent  of  oil;    the   I.'amtil 
seed.-  pat  cent.     The  price  of  the  "il  varies  in  difii 

districts,  lint  the  average  price  is  from  3  to  4  rupees  a  mound.  In 
England  its  ralue  is  about  647,  IDs.  a  ton. — JuryBep.  Mad.  Exhib. 
Simmondi.    Boxh,    Aindie. 

(508)  Sesbania  JEgyptiaca  (Pan.)    N.  0.  Legumisos*. 

C»rum   rliem>*i,  Tak.      Kcdangu,    Mai.      Suimiuia,   Tel.      Byojsinli,    Bkko. 
J«it,  Hi :.p. 

Description-. — Small  tree,  unarmed ;  leaves  abruptly  pin- 
nate, about  three  times  longer  than  broad  ;  leaflets  10-18  pairs, 
oblong-linear,  obtuse,  slightly  mucronate  ;  racemes  axillary, 
la\,  pendulous,  about  the  length  of  the  leaves,  3-12  flowered; 
legumes  linear,  slender,  much  contracted  between  the  seeds; 
twisting  when  ripe;  calyx  6-cleft J  corolla  papilionaceous; 
keel  obtuse  ;  petals  distinct  at  the  base  ;  flowers  yellow.  Fl. 
Nearly  all  the  year.— W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  214.—  Wight  Icon.  I. 
32. — ^Eschynotuenc  Sesban,  Linn. — Boob.  FL  Ind.  iii.  ! 
— Corouilla  Sesban,  Willd. Peninsula,    Bengal* 

Medical  Uses. — There  are  two  ^  one  the  S  hiiotor,  which 

has  leaflets  15-18  pain,  Mowers  orange,  and  vexillum  purple  on  the 
outside  ;  and  the  other,  S.  r,, ,„',■/,,>•,  leaflets  10-12  pairs,  vexillum 
yellow  gpe<  kled,  with  M  md  lines. 

The  leaves  arc  much  usod  by  the  natives  as  poultices  to  promote 
auppurati  ]hi. 

•  uMii     l-i.-.     Tin     wood   makes   excellent   charcoal    in   the 
lecture  oi  gunpowder.     In  the  plains  of  the  Deooan  the  tree  is 
cultivated  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  Bamboos. — Gibson.     Jloxb. 


(509)  Sethia  indica  (Dee.)    N.  0.  Erythhoxtlai 

Tcviulannu,  Seminanatty,  Till.      Dewadar,   Dl'K.       AJcti 


Red  Cedar,  Exo, 
gereut.-* . 


Description*. — Small    tree ;     petals    5 ;    leaves   alternate, 
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obovata  or  oblong,  obtuse,  cuneate  at  the  base,  feather-nei 
reticulateil  with  veins,  under  side  pale;  pedicels  axillary, 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  petiole,  1 -flowered  ;  calyx 
styles  combined  nearly  to  the  apex,  longer  than  the  stamens  ; 
drupes    oblong,   triangular,   3-celled,    2   of  the   cells   BO 
abortive,  and  without   seeds;    flowers   small,    greenish,     Fl. 
July— December.— W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  106.— Wight  HI.  i  t.  48. 
— Erythroxylon  monogynum,  Roxb.  Cor.  i.  t.  88 ;  Fl,  Lid.  ii. 
449, Circars.     Travancore  mountains.    Mysore,    Malabar. 

Mi  IDS  \lUses. — The  young  leaves  and  tender  shoots  an  reek- 
refrigerant.     Bruised  and  mixed  with  gingelv-oil,  they  are  applied 
as  a  liniment  to  the  head.     The  bark  is  occasionally  administered  in 
infusion  as  a  tonic. — Aituiie,     IdndTey. 

Economic  Uses. — The  timber  is  flesh-coloured,  and  is  considered 
excellent  for  the  size  of  the  tree.  The  wood  is  so  fragrant  as  to  be 
used  in  Mysore  instead  of  sandal-wood.  An  empyroamatia  nil  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  is  procured  from  it. — Jury  Rep,  Mad.  Kshih. 


(510)  Shorea  laccifera  (IF.  $  A.)    N.  0.  Dipteraoe*. 
Tulura,  Tam.    Jallari,  TY.i.. 

Description. — Large     tree;    leaves    coriaceous,    oblong, 
obtuse   or  emarginate,  and   often   emarginate   at   the   1> 
panicles   numerous  from   the    axils    of    the   fallen 
branches  and  pedicels  glabrous ;  stamens  15 ;  antln 
very   long;    flowers   yellow.     Fl.  March — April. —  W.   is   A. 

Prod,  i.  84—  Wight  Icon.  t.  164.— Shorea  Talura,  Roxb. 

Cuddapnh.     Wyuaad.     Mysore.     Talghaut  forests. 

Economic  Uses. — The  timber  is  very  useful  for  house-bmldinA 
panels  of  doors,  mid  various  other  purposes.      It   has 
the   Cuddnpah    district,  and  is   largely    imported    into    Madras.      A 
species  of  lac  is  procured  from  the  tree. — Bedrt.  Flor.  Sylv.  t.  6. 

(511)  Shorea  robusta  [Stub.)    Do. 

Sal,  IIimi.  .-nut  BOO. 

Description. — Tree,  100-150  feet;  calyx  5-sepalled,  al 
wards   enlarging   into    loDJ 

bud,  ran.  B,    on 

short  petioles;  calyx  pubesd  Q<  as  well  as  ti 
panicles;    panicles   terminal    and 
cells  2-seeded  ;  seeds  single;  flowers  yellow.      Fl,  March— 
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April— Roxb.   Cor.  iii.  t.  212  ;   Fl.  -  615.— Bedd.  Flor. 

8yh,    t.   4. Foot  of  the   Himalaya.      Godavery   forests. 

Goonisur.     Orissa. 

Mi  ihcal  Uses. — A  resin  exudes  from  Qua    tree   known  as  the 
Mr  in  th''  bazaars  in  Bengal     The  colour  ranges  from  pale 
amber  to  dark   brown.     It  is  devoid  of  taste  or  smell,  sparingly 
soluble  m  alcohol,  entirely  so  in  ether,  and  perfectly  in  turpentine 
ami  i;  Ms.     It  unites  with  the  fixed  oils  ami  forms  plasters. 

The  saperioi  kinds  are  efficient  substitutes  for  the  pine-resins  of  the 
European  pharmacopoeias,  ( /-'■  ng,  Disp.  p.  221.)  The  resin  is  applied 
medicinally  to  ulcers  and  chilblains,  acting  as  a  stimulant.  Sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  and  gives  it  a  red  colour.  Two  parts  of  colourless 
damnicr  and  two  and  a  half  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  make  the  best 
Tarnish  for  lithographic  drawings. — Jury  Rep.  Mad.  Etchib.  Pom  //'.< 
Punj.  Prod. 

BoOHOUO  Uses. — The  wood  of  this  tree  is  in  very  general  use  in 
Bengal  for  beams,  rafters,  gun-carriagi  .-,  and  for  various  other  econo- 
mical purposes.  It  is  close-grained  and  heavy,  hut  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  durable,  and  on  that  account  iul'erior  to  teak  ;  but  in 
strength  it  surpasses  the  latter,  and  deserves  to  be  considered  the 
second-best  timber-tree  in  India.  It  yields  a  large  quantity  of  resin- 
dammer  known  as  the  Ral  or  tlhoama,  which  is  extensively  used 
as  a  substitute  for  pitch  in  the  marine  yard.  It  is  also  burnt  for 
incense  in  Hindoo  temples.  Eoyle  observed  these  trees  forming 
extensive  forests  of  themselves,  frequently  unmixed  with  any  other 
tree. — {Roxb.  Boyle.)  All  attempts  to  grow  it  from  seed  have 
faded.  The  timber  is  used  in  Madras  in  the  gun-carriage  manu- 
factory, also  for  house-building  and  ships,  but  it  warps  in  planks. 
It  lasts  a  long  time  under  water,  and  is  unequalled  for  sleepers,  and 
is  proof  against  white  ants. 

The  Sal  tree  of  Hindustan  extends  in  a  nearly  unbroken  belt  of 
forest  along  the  Terai,  from  the  Ganges  at  Hurdwar  to  the  Brahma- 
putra. The  seed  has  the  utmost  susceptibUity  of  germination,  with 
a  vitality  so  limited  in  duration,  that  it  will  not  survive  many 
davs  implanted.  The  Sal  seed  ripens  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rains,  and  after  the  first  shower  falls  actually  sprouting  from  the 
In  consequence,  young  plants  come  up  in  the  utmost  profusion, 
often  BO  thick  as  to  choke  each  other.  Tiny  form  patches  of  forest, 
literally  impenetrable.  —  (Fdkaner.)  The  most  important  and 
accessible  of  Sal  forests  are  in  the  district  of  Goonisur  and  in  the 
udary  of  Bodogoda,  both  of  which  are  traversed  by  rivers  which 
admit  of  rafting  timber  to  the  coast  dozing  the  freshes.  The  tree 
grows  remarkably  tall  and  straight.  Thousands  of  young  trees  are 
removed  to  form  poets  for  native  houses  and  telegraph  poles;  others 
of  a  large'  useful  for  Dublin  works  and  officers'  houses;  and 

if  sawn  longitudinally,  1 1  excellent  half-round  sleepers.     On 

measurement,  the  straight  stump  shoot  of  two  years'  growth  was 
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found  i"  be  twelve  feet  Ligli  ind  three  inches  in  dioi 

(Clctjhorii't  For  d  thl 

question  of  the  growth  of  8&1  wood  in  the  Oade  forests,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  thai 

the  second-class  dimensions,  and  thai   it  requires  thirty-til 
more  of  growth  to  teach  the  first-class  sice.    I  >r  Brandis  bad  b 
assumed  fifty  and  eighty  years  as  the  ages  of  second  and  first  class 

Report*  in  Ou> 
Wood.)     The    Bid    is  very  abundant  about   Russelcondah. 
tracts  of  forest  are  here  composed  almost  entirelj  <  t  .Sal,  it  gtv 
thick  and  to  the  exclusion  of  every  othrr  tree. 

equal  to  it  for  engineering  purposes.      It  is  durable  under  water,  and 
quite  proof  against  white  ants.  —  /!■  dd  m<  'a  Reports,  I 

(512)  Shorea  Tumbugaia  (Jfaeo.) 

Tembagum,  Mal.     Tumbugai,  TaM. 

Description.  —  Largt  long-petioled,    oyi 

cordate;  panicles  terminal ;  stamens  about  100,  with  bearded 
anthers;   sepals   enlarging   into  wings;   flowers   yellow. 
March — April — Roxb.  Flor.  Ind.  ii.  <>  1 T. — Vatica  Tumbnj 
W.  &  A.  Prod,  i    bL—Bedd  I 
27. Palghaut  forests.     Cuddapah.     North  Arcot. 

omomic  Uses. — Yields  a  valuable  timber, 
in  house-building,  and  is  exported  to  Madras  lor  that  purpose.     A 

dammer  exudes  from  the  trunk. — Roxb.     B 


(513)  Sida  acuta  (Bum.)     N.  0.  M.u.vacea. 

Malay  l.iynghic  or  Arrooa-monoijoiiJoo,  TiU.    KureU,  BBfQ.     1  Tu. 

Tujeru-parua,  Mal. 

Description.— Shrub,  -l-G  feet;  i  without  iu- 

volucel;  leaves  narrow  lam  pi  ink- 

led  with  bristly  bain  on  the  i  Death,  oo  imple 

serrated,    pedicels  axillary,  solitary,   boI    Bhoi 

lea,  jointed  m  a 

short,  axillary,  almost  leafless  branch  ;  c 
flowers  yellow.    /'/.  Aug, — Dec —  W.  &  A.   .' 

:.  95.— S.  lanceolata,  Bets.— Shade,  :■;.  t.  158. 

Bengal. 

i:s. — The  root  ;  j.  in 

in  intermittent  l'<  ■. 
it  ■  valuable  stomachic,  and  n  useful  remedj  in  chroi 


complaints.     The  loaves  made  warm  and  moist'ie'd  with  gingely- 
nil  :in;  employed   to  hasten  suppuration.     The  juice  of  tin;  \i 

■  •  u tii y  and  paini  in  tin-  chest. — 
He.)    The  fool  Id  iii  great  repute  by  the 

natives  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. — Plmrm  of  L 

(614)  Sida  rhomboidea  (Roxb.)    Do. 

■     boryala,  BXJR>.     SulcdWiynlu,  Hind. 

Description.— Shrub;  leaves  rhomboid-lanceolfttej  Berated, 
under  side  hoary,  with  short  tomentuni ;  pedicels  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  leaf,  jointed  at  the  very  base,  axillary, 
solitary,  usually  collected  into  leafy  corymbs  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches;  carpels  8-11,  slightly  bicuspidate;  flowers 
smallish,  pale  yellow.     Fl.  Aug. — Dec. —  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  57. 

— Roxb.    Fl.    Jnd.    iii.     170. Negapatam.      Cororuandel. 

Assam.     Cultivated 

iNOMic  Uses. — The  bark  yields  abundant  delicate  flaxy  fibres. 
A  line,  after  exposure  to  wet  and  the  sun  for  ten  days,  bore  400  lb. 
The  H.  rhombtfolia  (Roxb.)  is  a  native  of  Bengal',  and  also  yields 
fibres.  The  Secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Dundee, 
writing  to  Madras,  says  :  "Of  all  the  likely  plants  I  have  seen,  the 
lea  appears  to  be  the  best,  and  1  sincerely  trust  India 
will  send  us  plenty  of  it  Do  use  every  exertion  to  have  it  cultivated, 
and  sent  home  as  a  regular  mercantile  article,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  use  as  much  of  it  as  we  do  now  of  jute."  It 
grows  luxuriantly  in  Assam.  From  the  length  of  its  staple,  its  simi- 
larity to  silk,  and  great  strength,  it  would  fetch  a  high  price  in 
England.  A  line  only  half  an  inch  in  circumference,  after  exposure 
to  wet  and  sun  for  ten  days,  sustained  a  weight  of  400  lb. — ETaimatfl 
Report  to  AgrL-Hori.  Soc.  Deng.  1- 


{SIS)  Sinapis  juncea  (Linn.)    X.  0.  Brassicack*. 

I ii.  1: .in  Mustard,  Kxo.     Rai,  Bung.     Kudogboo,  Tam.     Kaduja,  MaL. 

Ukscuiptiox. — Herbaceous;  lower  leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
deeply  serrated,  upper  ones  lanceolate,  attenuated  at  the  base, 
quite  entire;  branches  fascicled ;  siliqua  somewhat  erect,  upper 
joint  valveless,  awl-shaped,  destitute  of  seeds;  flowers  yellow. 

— W.  &A.  I 'rod.  i.  M.— Dec.  Prod.  i.  218. Cultivated  all 

over  India. 

Medical  Uses. — The  seeds,  which  are  of  a  brown  colour,  possess 
properties  similar  to  those  of  the  black  and  white  mustard,  for  which 
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ihey  maybe  employed  as  an  efficient  subs!  specially  in  the 

preparation  of  mustard-poultices.      Is  prByiousrj  their 

fixed  oil  by  uiunjMUon,  their  activity  if  increased.     Bj  long  keeping 

b   of  tin  ir  pungency,   hence  fresh    seeds  should    be 
employed  -.)     The  seeds  are  much  used  as  a  condi- 

ment.    This  as  well  as  oilier  species — tin 

and  &  ramamt — are  extensively  cultivated  for  the  oil  yielded  by  the 

seeds,  as  well  as  for  dietetica]  purposes.     Mustard-  -.<>ned 

the  best  for  in  used  as  a  rubefacient. — 

)     To  this  order  belongs  the  Rape  (Bramca 

bich  is  cullivn ■■  .v.-ly.  ami  whose  seeds  are  exported 

.).     Hie  "il  irhicb  the  seeds  yield  is  known  as  the 
Colza  oil.      It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  -s   in 

lamps.      It    hi  smell,  if   pro]    rly  prepared,  is    of  a 

yellow  colour,  and  ox  rather  a  iwi  Ii  has  the  advantage  of 

remaining  limpid  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  most  oils,  which 
causes  it  to  be  preferred  for  Steel  lamps. —  F 


(516)  Smilax  glabra  Ijlosh.)    N.  0.  Smilace*. 

Di  a>— Scandent  d,  terete, 

amootli;.  leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  rotund  at  the  ba- 
nerved,   nerves  smooth,  glaucous  beneath  ;    umbels  axillary, 
simple  sessile,  solitary;  calycine  segments  broad,  obcordi 

anthers  Besaile;  roots  tuberous. — Roxb.  Flor.  Ind.  iii  792. 

Silhet. 

MwDtOAL  UsBS. — The  large  tuberous  roots  known  by  the  name  of 

re   used  by  the   natives   in   Bilhet  and  the 

I   in  fee  treatment  of  syphilitic  affections.     The  roots 

ni   S    lanceatfolia  (Boxb.)   are  lii  nployed   in  rheumat 

Koxburgh  slates  tliat  the  roots  of  both  pecies  so  closely  re- 

semblo  China  root  (the  produce  of  Smilax  China),  that  they  can 

hardh  be  <li-tinguished  Groin  it.     The  8.  ooal\folia  is  another  special 

■)  tin-  Low  jungles  of  the  Peninsula,  but  after  several  trials 

it  has  been  found  worthless  as  a  medicine. —  Phafm.  of  In 


(517)  Solanum  Indicum  {Linn.)    N.  hckm. 

Enftisa  NlgMatiads,  Km.  'ii.     TcIU  mul»k«.  Tn.     KoUI.  Dtnc 

v— Slunk  ui  | 

solitary  or  twin 
oloured,  lobed,  unequi 

on  both   surfaces;    rat 
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tegmenta   reflexed;    bi  .rolla    deeply  5-cleft, 

blue  allow     Ft,  Nearly  all  the  year. —  Wight 

t,  a 40— Boxb.  FL    in  i.  i.  :.7<».— Bheede,  it  f.  36. 

All  over  India. 

Mi  b. — £hi  'I  bj  Indian  doctors  in  cases  of 

dysun:i  and  ischuria,  in  the  form  of  di stion,     It  ia  said  to  possess 

.  if  takes  lly,  and  is  employed  in 

difficult    parturition.       It    ia   also   used   in    toothache.     There   are 
of  the  plant,  differing  duel! J  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 
— A  / 


(518)  Solanum  Jacquini  (U'illJ.)    Do. 

Tail       Vunkuil.i  or  Ndlu  IfoUaaSB,  Ti.L.      Kootay».    Hi.xd. 

Chndn  iviuu  karec.  Bi 

Des. WpnON. — Procumbent,  diffuse,  prickly;  leaves  sinu- 
atcly  piniiatilid,  prickly  on  both  surfaces,  with  nuked  margins  ; 
racemes  simple,  which,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  are  prickly; 
corolla  bluish  purple.  Ft.  All  the  year. —  Wight  Icon,  t.  1401. 
Coroinaudel.     Travancore. 

The  varieties  are — 

Fruit  larger,  plant  le  S.  diffusum. — Roxb.  Fl. 

Ind.  i.  5G8. — 8.  xanthocarpuni,  Willi. Coromaudel. 

Deo 

b.  Fruit  smaller  ;  plant  strongly  .  ;  icquilli,  Willd. 

— Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  509. — Kanta-karee.     Flowers  bright 
blue. Ben 

Mkmcal  Uses. — The  fruit  is  bitter  and  sub-acid,  considered  an 
nt  by  the  natives,  and  giren  by  them  in  coughs  and  con- 
sumptive oomplaintfl j   also  in  •  1  •  ■  • tion  in  humors]  asthma.      In 

the  Went   Indies  tho  juice  of  the  berry  is  used  in  cases  of  sore 
The  fi  med  by  the  natives,  who  eat  them 

in  their  carries.     For  this  purpose  the  plant  ia  cultivated  in  the 
Roxb.)       This    plant    has    diuretic     properties 
assign.. 1   ia   it,  and   is  largely  employed   in  catarrhal  and  febrile 
The  stem  rs,  and  fruit  are  hitter  and  carminative, 

t  burning  feet,  attended  with  a  vesic- 
al, a  watery  eruption.-   (Oak.  Med   PAyt,  Trans,  ii.  400.      Fumi- 
gations with  the  burning  seeds  an  in  greaf  repute  In  the  cure  of 
It  acta  bb  il  sialagogue,  and  by  these  means 

■•ably  relief  is  obtaine<l. — Pharm.  <>f  India. 
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(519)  Solanum  melongena  ([.inn.)     Do. 

The  Briuj»l  or  Egg-plant,  Esa      \  M  vi..     Valootlmlar.  T  \M.     W.inlmi, 

Tr.u 

Description. — Perennial;  stem  clothed  with  stellate  tc- 
mi'iitum  ;  leaves  ovate,  unequal  at  the  base,  angularly  sinuated, 
downy  ,  flowering  peduncles  solitary,  reflexed  ;  calyx  prickly, 
eampanulate;  segments  linear-lanceolate;  corolla  violaceous, 
ii-9  cleft,  marked  by  a  yellow  star  inside  ;  fruit  oval,  smooth. 
Fl.  Nearly  all  the  year. 

The  varieties  are — 

a.  Stem,  leaves,  and  calyxes  unarmed  or  nearly  bo.    Solanum 
ovigerum,  Dun.  Horn,  and  Sch. — S.  Mel  ngens    £ 
W\  i     b.Fl  I*"'.  i  566,  Btng.— Brinja  .nt, 

Bug. — Bangan,  Hind, — Wankai,  Tel. All  over  India. 

Fl.  largish,  violet 

b.  Stern,  leaves,  and  calyxes  more  or  less  aculeate.  Solanum 
eseulentum,  Dun. —  s.  Melongena,  Linn,  suppl.  —  S. 
insanuiii,  Linn.  Wittd.  (not  Roxb.) — S.  longnm,  Jiorb. 
Fl.   Inrt.  i.   567. — Neehivaloothana,  Rhrcde,  x.  t.  74. — 

Kxmtirb6goontJBtng. — Long  Brinjal.     Fl.  largish 
bluish  purple. 
The  fruit  of  each  of  these  varieties  is  either  ovate-oblong  or 
oblong,   violet   or   white  ;    or  globular  (larger  and 
violet;  or  more  and  less  globular,  white,  or  white-striped  on  a 
violet  ground. 

EcoxoMie  I  -i  •.  The  Urinjiil  i.  universally  cultivated  in  India 
an  an  esculent  vegetable,  ;  an  order  of  plants  remarl 

for  their  poisonous  as  well  ,ia  harmless  qualities.  On  this  Biibject 
Dx  Lindley  bas  well  remarked  i  "The  leaves  of  all  are  narcotic,  and 
exciting,  but   in  different  degrees,-  'from   thi 

which  can  uvul-ion-,  mid   vomiting— the   url]  known 

Tobacco,  which  w  ill  frequently  produce  I  and  last  of  ■ 

toms — the  Benbsno,  u  oium,  down  to  some  of  the 

Solanum  tribe,  the  leaves  of  v.  n  herbs. 

in  the   fruit  licit  the  greatest  di\': 

Bella  ./'iiium   nigrum,  and  ol  bly   dangi 

moniom,  Henbane,  and    Ph 

- 

'..  and   o  v. 
some  with  impunity  i  . :/ .  th<  "ga); 
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sad  fin  nil'.  at),  and  all  the 

.,  yield  Emits  which  .ire  common  article*  of 

iiai  the  poisonous  their  pro- 

-  from  the  presence  of  a  pulpy  matter  which  anrrounda  the 

■  ;  ami  thai  1 1 1 ■  ■  who  ire  destitute  of  this,  the  pulp 

of  ivli.il    botanists  call  arp — that  is  to  say, 

the  centre  of  the  rind,  in  a  more  or  less  succulent  state.  It  roost 
also  be  remembered  that  if  the  fruit  of  the  ESgg*pkutt  ia  eatable,  it 
only  1  r  undergoing  a  peculiar  process,  by  which  all  its 

bitter  acrid  matter  ia  removed,  and  that  the  Tomato  is  always  ex- 
posed to  heat  before  it  is  eaten," 

(520)  Solanum  trilobatum  (Linn.)    Do. 

Toodnrullay,  Till.      Mooudlit  moosteli,  Oochinta  Kora,  TEL. 

Description. — Climbing  shrub  ;  stem  armed  with  numerous 
very  sharp  recurved  prickles;  leaves  remote,  prmduriformly 
3-5  lohed,  smooth  on  both  sides  ;  petioles  and  reins  armed  ; 
peduncles  prickly,  leaf  opposed,  solitary,  few- (lowered,  terminal, 
and  axillary;  corolla  deeply  5-cleft,  bluish  purple;  berries 
small,  globose,  red,  drooping.     Ft.  Nearly  all  the  year. —  Wight 

/.   854 — Ii::>:b.  Ft.  Ind.   i.   571. Deccan.     Cape  Co- 

morin. 

K— The   wot,  leaves,  and  tender    I  all   used 

medicinally — the  two  first  in  decoction  or.  powder  in  consumptive 
complaints.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  the  Hindoos.  The  berries  and 
flowers  are  given  internally  in  decoction  for  coughs. — Atnafta. 


(521)  Sonneratia  acida  (Linn.)     N.  0.  Lyth races. 

Blalli,  MaL.     Oreliaka,  Beno. 

DESCRIPTION, — Small  tree;  leaves  opposite,  oval-oblong, 
einless;  branchlete  drooping,  4-angled; 
calyx  campainilati'  ;  petals  6,  narrow  lanceolate;  fruit  a  berry, 
lany-celled ;  seeds  numerous,  surrounded  with 
B  fle.-hy  pulp,  curved  ■  flowers  in  threes  or  sometimes  solitary, 
large,  purple.  Ft  April— May.— W.  «£  A  Prod.  L  327.— 
Wight  Icon.  t.  340.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind  ii.  506.— Shade,  iii.  t.  40. 
Malabar.     Suuderbunds.     Delta  of  Indus. 

El  •  that  the  w 1   of  this  tree   is  the  best 

titute  fur  coal  in  steamers.  The  tree  grows  in  great  quantities 
ia  the  delta  of  the  river  Indus.  It  grows  also  in  Mislabel  on  the 
banks  of  tidal  backwaters.      The  natives  eat  the  fruit  mixed  with 
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other  food;  it  is  said  to  be  cooling. — (Oraham.)  These  trees  send 
out  the  most  curion  excrescences  four  01 

feet  abovo  the  surface.  They  are  firm  in  their  texture,  nearlj  deroid 
of  fibrous  structure,  and  take  a  moderate  polish  when  cut  with  a 
sharp  instrument.      For  lining  insect-boxes  and  making 

re  no  equal  in  the  world.      The  finest  pin  passes  in 
with  delightful  ease  and  smoothness,  and  then 

oming  di  With  a  line  saw  they  may  I 

into  little  boards,  and  then  smoothed  with  a  sharp  case  knife, 
of  them  us  two  feel  long,  and  three  and  a  half  inches  wide.      The 
n.ii i\ •  ill  them  KirUinow,  the  latter  bvII  tying 

"root* — Ttmpleton    Trans.    But.    Soc  in.   302.—  :/  jl.  i. 

■  ate. 

(522)  Sorghum  saccharatnm  (Pers.)    N.  0.  Gram  is  aces. 

Chinese  Sugar-cane,  K 

Description. — Erect;  panicles  verticilla: 
calyx  hairy  ;  spikeleta  sessile,  entirely  or  interruptedly  villous, 
shining,  at  length  glabrate  ;  pedicels  scarcely   equally  tl 

own  Boret, — Pen,  Hart.  Oram.  iv.  t.  4. — Andropogon  sacchara- 
tuiii,  Ro.ib. Cultivated. 

K.'onomic    rjsjBB. — In  the  districts  in  Northern  India  where  this 
grass  is  cultivated  it  is  used  as  a  valuable  fodder  for  cattle.      Ji 
be  cut  down  two  or  throe  times  a-year,  and  will  sprout  again.     As  a 
forage-plant  it  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed,  and  is  attracting  much  at- 
tention in  France  and  the  l"i 

alcohol,  and  a  liquor  like  cider.      It  is  planted  in  drills  ab 
or  I'onr  feet  apart.     The  stocks  grow  about   |  "iids 

up  new  shoots  after  being  cut,  so  iliat  three 
from  one  plant.       It  makes  a  lifth  to  a  fourth   of  its  bulk   in 
syrup.      When  the  seed  quite  ripe   the    fodder  is  pulled, 

and  ibr  seed-heads  cut.      The  yield  of  fodder  per  acre  is  I'11 
1300,  the  yield  of  seed  8536  buahela     On  the  first  trial,  70  average 
canes  passed  ones  through  the  18  gallons  1  quart  of  j 

and  a  second  time  2  gallons  of  juice — the  40  gallons  1  quart  so 
oU.iin.'d  yielding  8  gallons  of  syrup.  PunJ.   l'> 


(523)  Sorghum  vulgare  (Per 

Great  Millet,  E.ng.     Jonna,  Tel.     Cholum,  TaM.     Jowori,  Bcko. 

i  m  -i  btptioh,  —  Calms  erect ;  panic! 
bennaphrodin  1  — 
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Economic  Uses. — This  species  is  cultivated  for  ita  grain,' which  is 

iiiu.li  used  aa  1 1.     Tin"  produce  in  pood  aoil  is  often  upwards  of  a 

hundred-fold,  .1  of  the  straw;  the  latter  ia  also 

a  substi t nit-  for  forage  for  horses  when  gram  is  not  obtainable.  The 
iS.  bicolor  (WAUL)  is  also  used  lor  the  same  proposes. — {J,  Orah. 
Roxh  )  There  are  several  varieties,  one  called  the  Black,  the  other 
the  White  Cliolam.  The  word  Cozomandel  given  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  word  Ciola- 

lala,  /.'.,  tin:  Land  of  Millet — as  Malyala  or  Malabai  is  the 
Land  of  Mountains. — [Burt.  Vby.)  Cholum  is  the  staple  dry  grain 
of  India,  and  indeed  of  all  tropical  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It 
argely  cultivated  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States,  and  its 

lis  probably  not  less  extensive  than  that  of  wheat  It  forma 
the  principal  article  of  food  among  the  agricultural  classes  on  table- 
lands, as  rice  does  of  those  of  the  lower  country. —  W.  Elliott. 

(524)  Soymida  febrifuga  (/km.)     N.  0,  CKDBXLAOJ 

Red   wood  -  tree,    Enq.      Sliem-marani,  Woond-mnrum,    Tam.      8oiniiiU,  Tki.. 

Rob»n»,  Bnox    Bobon,  benu. 

Description.— Tree,  60  feet  ;  petals  5-slmrtly,  unguiculate ; 
calyx  5-toothedj  ly  pinnate;  leaflets  opposite, 

3-6  pair,  oval-oblong,  obtuse;  panicles  terminal  or  axillary 
from  the  upper  leaves ;  capsules  5-celled  ;  seeds  numerous, 
winged-,  Bowers  small, greenish  white.  Fl.  March— April — 
W.  Prod  i.  122.— Swietenia  febrifuga,  Roxb.  Cor.  i.  t.  17; 
Fl.  Ind.  ii.  398. Central  and  Southern  Provinces.    Guzerat. 

Medical  TTsxb. — The  hark  has  a  hitter  and  astringent  taste,  but 
not  nauseous  or  disagreeable,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as 
Peruvian  bark.  The  bark  is  a  good  tunic  in  intermfttenl  fevers,  bnt 
if  tal  large  quantities  is  apt  to  derange  the  nervous  system, 

occasioning  vertigo  anil  stupor.  The  virtues  of  the  hark  are  extract >'d 
by  water  both  in  infusion  and  decoction;  but  the  tincture  ia  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  of  all  its  preparations,  when  the  bark  is  as  gooil 
as  a  stomachic. —  Aindie.     Bacb, 

ECONOMIC  I'ses. — The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a  dull-red  colour, 
remarkably  hard  and  heavy  ;  it  is  reckoned  by  the  native-  the  most 
durable  of  woods,  on  which  account  it  is  greatly  used  in  then-  temples 
for  woodwork.  The  bark  is  internally  of  a  light -red  colour;  a 
decoction  of  it  dyes  brown  of  various  shades  according  as  the  cloth 
[a  prepared. — Roxb. 


(525)  Spathodea  Rheedii  (Bprmtg.)    N.  O.  Bignonia 
Woody,  Tkl.    Nir  pougelion,  Mal. 

Description. — Small  tree;  leaves  unequally  pinnate,  downy; 
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leaflet?  5-7  pairs,  roundish ;  racemes  terminal,  erec 
spatbaceous ;  Sowers  pure  white,  with  a  long  tube  and  plaited 
border;  pod  about  a  foot  long,  linear,  twisted,  pendulous.     "PL 
May — June. —  Wight  Icon,  1. 1339. — Bignonia  spathacea,  Iloxb. 

ii.  L  144;  Fl.In.l.  iii.  103.—  B/uede,  vi.  t.  29. Bombay. 

Khandalla  Ghauts.     Malabar. 

Economic  Uses.— Xets  are  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  branches 
and  note  ;  and  a  red  decoction  prepared  from  the  root,  the.fishermen 
say,  preserves  the  nets.     The  timber  is  lighl-coloim  .  and 

serviceable,  and  much  used  by  the  natives  for  agricultural  and  build- 
ing purposes. — [Beddome.)   The  (rood  of  tht 

phragma)  is  also  used  fin  rarioOfl  economioal  purposes.    It  is  remark- 
able for  its  serrated  leaves. — 1, 

(526)  Spermacoce  hispida  (Linn.)    X.  0.  CntCBOHi 

Shaggy  Ballon-weed,  Esq.     N'uttee   choorie,  Tau.     Thartarel,  Mal.     Mndana, 
Tel. 

Description.  —  Plant,  1^  foot,  herbaceous,  diffuse,  hairy; 
leaves  from  obovate-oblong  to  roundish,  Bomewha  nate, 

flattisb  or  waved;  bristles  of  stipules  longer  than  the  hirsute 
sheath;  flowers  axillary,  1-4  together,  sessile;  tube  of  corolla 
rather  wide  ;  fruit  hirsute  or  villous,  oval,  crowned  with  the 
4-calycine  teetli ;  flowers  small,  purplish.  Fl,  Nearly  all  the 
.(.  Prod.  i.  438.—  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  I  373.— E  scabra, 
II  'Hid. — Rhtede,  a.  t.  70. Peninsula.    Travaucore. 

Meds  m.  Uses. — The  root,  which  is  not  unlike  Sanaparul 
taste,  is  employed  for  similar  purposes — viz.,  as  an  I  and 

purifier  of  the  blood     It  is  given  in  deooetion.— 


(527)  Spharanthus  hirtiis  (Durm.) 

Adaea  tnajyc! 


Kottanc-Karandia,  Tam. 

DDK.     Ohagulnudie,  Bexo, 


N.  0.  AsTERACEA. 
Bodatarum,  TSL.      MooniUa, 


DESciiii'Tinx. — Small  plant  with  herbi  .   leaves 

land  peduncles  curled,  flowers  * 

tary,  terminal,  sub-globular,  purplish  red.     Fl.  Nearly  all  the 

-Wight  Tern  t.  1094.— S.  mollis,  Roxb.  Fl  Ind,  iii 
— RJuede,  MaL  r.  t  1". Peniosula.    Common  on  the  banks 

;.  Uses. — The  seeds  are  considered  as  ■ntbulmintic,  and 
are  prescribed  I  '-red  is  stomachic;  and 
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lli'-'  bark  of  the  same,  ground  .-mill  ami  mixed  with  whey,  is  a  vain- 
able  Mnady  fot  piles.  In  Java  the  plant  is  reckoned  r  useful 
diuretic. — (Ainslle.)  The.  flowers  are  employed  in  cutaneous  diseases 
and  in  purifying  the  blood.  The  roots  are  reckoned  anthelmintic. — 
PeneUt  Piwj.  Prod. 

)  Spinifex  squarrosus  (Linn.)    X.  0.  Qbahqmouk. 

Water-pink,  Em;. 

I)i;s(i:iPTlON. — Frutcsceut;  culms  large,  glaucous,  fascicu- 
late -  leafy  at  the  knots  ;  leaves  convolute,  recurved,  spread- 
iniT,  stiff,  pointed  ;  sheaths  woolly  at  the  mouth,  the  rest 
striated,  and  with  the  spikelets  and  leaves  glabrous;  male 
axils  Bower-bearing;  bracts  of  the  capitules  fascicled,  very 
large, involucres mucronate. — Linn.  Mont.  300. — Drury  Ho 

/'/.  iii.  591.—  Mai  xii.  t.  75. Sandy  shores  of 

the  Peninsula  on  both  coasts. 

Economic  Uses. — This  is  one  of  the  sand-binding  plants  common 
on  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula  and  Ceylon.  They  perform  an  im- 
portant function  in  the  fertilisation  of  dry  sandy  tracts,  The  seeds 
are  contained  in  a  circular  head,  composed  of  a  series  of  spine-like 
divisions,  which  radiate  from  the  stalk  in  all  directions,  making  the 
diameter  of  the  whole  about  8  to  9  ine.hrs.  When  the  seeds  are 
mature  and  ready  for  dispersion,  these  heads  become  detached  from 
tlii'  plant,  and  are  carried  by  the  winds  with  great  velocity  along 
the  sands,  over  the  surface  of  which  they  are  impelled  on  their 
elastic  spines.  One  of  these  balls  may  be  followed  by  the  eye  for 
miles  as  it  hurries  along  the  level  shore,  dropping  its  seeds  as  it 
rolls,  which  speedily  germinate  and  take  root  where  they  fall.  The 
globular  heads  are  so  buoyant  as  to  float  lightly  on  water,  and  the 
Uppermost  spines  acting  as  sails,  they  arc  thus  carried  across  narrow 
estuaries  to  continue  the  process  of  embanking  on  newly -formed 
sandbars. — Turn  ylon,  i.  49. 


(529)  Spondias  mangifera  {Pen.)     N.  0.  An.uwrihace*. 

Hogi'liiTii  or  Willi  M  nuavu,  Tam.    Adil  .-,  Amntuin, 

Aiiibalmii,   Mai.,      junglu-aui,  DllK.      An. 

Description. —  Large  tree;  calyx  small,  5 -cleft;  petals  5, 
spreading;  leaves  alternate,  unequally  pinnated;  leaflets  4-5 
pairs,  ovate  or  elliptic-oblong,  oblique  at  the  base,  entire, 
irous;  panicles  axillary  and  terminal.  diffuse;  drupe  fleshy, 
oval,  yellow;  nut  oblong,  woody,  outwardly  fibrous,  5-celled, 
very  hard;  flowers  small,  white,     /■'/.  March. —  W.  &  A.  Prod. 
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i.  173.— BeaA.  Ft.  IruL  ii.  -\:>\.--l;h,    ', ,  i   t.  50. 

Pi  ninnnln,     Travancore. 

K<  ONOMn    r.sKS. — Tlie  fruit  is  eaten  when  ripe.    It  is  of  a 
ish- green  colour.     Before  ripening  it  makes  excellent  pieklea     A 
mild  insipid  gum  c:.  m  the  bark.     Thia  is  collected  and 

in  the  bazaars  as  Guni-Arabic,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  - 


(530)  Sterculia  fcetida  (Linn.)     X.  0.  ■-';:.::>  cliacex. 

Ktulraralukku,  Peenaree-nmnim,  Tau.     Jungle  tmddtm,  Bl 

Description. — Tree;  leaves  compound,  peltate ;  leal' 
oblong-lanceolate,  acuminated,  young  onea  slightly  pul 
flowers  panicled  ;  calyx  deeply  divided,  segments  lai 
slightly  velvety  within;  carpels  oblong,  many-seeded;  tl- 
brownish,  tinged  with  red  at  the  base,  vow  fetid.    Fl.  March. 
— )/'.  d  A.  Vnd.  i.  63.— Am*.  Fl.  Ind.  Lii.  L&4.— WfyAi  1 
l.  181,  364 Peninsula.     Bengal    Travancore. 

UXDIOAL  Uses. — The  leaves  and   bark   are   a] 
diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.     Hie  seeds  are  oily,  and   if 
incautiously  they   bring  on  nausea  and   vertigo.       II  lys  a 

lion  of  the  capsule  is  muoiluginous  and  astringent.      I 
if  roasted  an'  edible. — Aindie. 

EoOHOHIi    [Jan.     This  tiee  has  a  most  unpleasant  - 1 1 1 . - 1 1  q 
bruised  anil  cut.     The  wood  is  pale,  lasting,  and  does  nol 
is  therefore  suitable  for  the  turner,   and   if  well   varnish 
handsome  vases.     It  is  a  most  useful   tree,  and  furnishes  some  of 
the  masts  known  as  Poo  J.  Qrath.     R 


(531)  Sterculia  guttata  (Boxb.)     Do. 

Veil  iii.truni,  TaM.     Rarm'ii.ipoo-innnim, 

Description. — Tree,  70  feet;    leaves  between  broadly  i 
oblon  .  entire,  obtuse,   or  with   sudden    acumine 

prominently  nerved  and  veined  beneath ;  young  1  nsely 

pttbesoenJ  ;    n  lomewhat    fascicled  ; 

c  deeply  S  ;  Begmeni  lute,  distinct ; 

Howwa  yellow.    /■'/.  Dee.     ii 

ii    t.  487.—  n».rl.  Fl.  Ind.  lii.   148.— Bkeede,  iv.  t.  61. 

Penis 

isomc  fJsm 
parts  of  tlni  tree  i-t  i'dh 
into  a  tlaxy  so  make  a  si  and 
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cordage,  the  inner  bark  being  very  tough  and  pliable.    The  back 

is  not  used  lill  the  tenth  yeai  ]  the  tn  a,  branches  lopped, 

trunk  cut  intu  pieces  of  6  feet  long,  a  perpendicular  incision  made 
in   each,  the  baric  opened,  takes  I,  and 

dried  in  the  sun.     In  this  state  it  is  used  tor  clothing.     The  lihres 
of  the  buik  an  well  adapted  for  cordage. — Roi/lc. 

(532)  Sterculia  urens  (Roxb.)     Do. 

Karslee,  Tel.     Vellay  Bootalli,  Tam.     Buloe,  Himi. 

I  M  -.(  BIPTIOS. — Tree  ;  leaves  palniately  5-lobed,  soft,  velvety 
beueath.  lobes  acuinin  i  ;  calyx  campanulate  ;  panicles 
t.  nninal;  carpels  ovate,  hispid,  with  rigid  bristly  hairs,  pubes- 
cent within;  seeds  several  in  each  carpel;  Bowers  Binall, 
yellow.  /'/.  Feb.— March.— W.  A  A.  Prod.  L  63.  —  Bad). 
Fl.  I nd.  iii.  148, — Cor.  i.  /.  24. Conrtalluin.     Cum. 

oroiuo  Uses. — The  wood  is  soft  and  spongy.  It  is  used  to 
make  Hindoo  guitars.  The  bark  is  very  astringent,  and  tinges  the 
saliva  reddish.  The  seeds  are  roasted  and  eaten.  The  bark  yields 
.i  gam  resembling  Tragaoanth,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  substitute 
for  it.  A  kind  of  coffee  may  be  made  from  the  seeds. — Gibson. 
Roxb. 


(533)  Sterculia  villosa  (Roxb.)    Do. 

CMuI  or  OaJal,  Tam. 

Description'. — Tree;  leaves  deeply  and  palmately  5-7 
I,  under  side  soft,  velvety,  lobes  acuminated,  deeply 
toothed;  calyx  5-partite,  patent;  carpels  coriaceous,  rough, 
with  stellate  pubescence  ;  flowers  small,  pale  yellow,  scat  let. 
Fl.  March.—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  63.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  153. 
Peninsula.    Assam. 

oNoitic  Uses. — Bags  and  ropes  are  made  of  the  fibrous 
bark.  The  bark  is  easily  stripped  off  the  whole  length  of  the  tree; 
liinr  ropes  are  made  from  the.  inner  bark,  not  injured  by  wet,  and, 
besides,  being  strong  and  durable.  —  [Boyle.)  It  is  the  common 
rope  used  by  .ill  elephant-hunters  in  the  Himalaya,  as  well  as  in  the 
A nn. mi. til  I"    Deyra  Dhoon  good  paper  has  been  made 

from  it.     The  seeds  Ctl   the  &  Baiangh  ■  are  «  li..|e^,;ne,  and  when 

roasted  are  nearly  as  palatable  a--  chestnuts. — (Roxb.)      In  Ainhoviia 
the    pericarp  is    burnt    to    make    a   pigment    called   Cassoumba. — 
iter. 
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(534)  Stereospermum  chelonoides  (Dec.)    N.  0.  BlOKONUOU. 

P*lrie-nisrum,  Mal.     Poinpadyra  Murom,  Tam.     Tagada,  Kaligbootroo,  TlL. 

DESCRIPTION. — Large  tree  ;  leaves  impari-pinnate ;  leaflets 
about  four  pairs,  ovate  to  oblong,  entire,  downy  while  young, 
lower  pair  the  smallest ;  calyx  spathaeeous ;  panicles  large, 
terminal,  with  decussate  ramification,  smaller  ones  dichoto- 
mous,  with  a.  sessile  flower  in  the  fork;  corolla  bilabiate; 
follicles  pendulous,  very  long,  with  sharp  edges  and 
curved;  flowers  large,  yellowish,  tinged  with 
brown.      Fl.  May— July.— Roxb.   Fl.  In,!,    iii.    106, 

vi.  t.  26.— Wight  Icon.  t.  1341— Bedd.  t.  72. Core 

Forests  in  Malabar.     Silhet. 

EoOKOHIO  Uses. — The  beautiful  dowers  of  are  offered 

the  Hindoos  as  acceptable  to  their  deities,  ami  are  often  ' 
their  temples  for  this  purpose.     When  immerse  I   m  water,  they 
it  an  agreeable  odour.      The  wood  is  high-coloul  .  and 

durable,  and  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  trh 
abounds. — (Rus.b.)     The  wood  of  the  S.  sua  :mng 

and  clastic,  and  is  said  to  bo  good  for  making  bows. — Jury  Rep. 
Mad.  Ex.hib. 


(535)  Strychnos  colubrina  (Linn.) 

Eno.      McHlira-caniram,   Mal. 


N".  0.  Loganiace*. 
Nagamuiadi,  Tel.    Eoi 


Snakcwood-trea, 

Into,  Bhb. 

Description. — Climbing   shrub ;   calyx  5  -  parted  ;   corolla 
tabular,  with  a  5 -parted  spreading  limb;   leaves  oppi 
from   oval   to  oblong,  bluntly  acuminata  ;    berriea 

globose,    pulpy,    many  -  seeded ;      tendrils    lab 

nabs  terminal,  composed  of  2-3  pairs  of  villous  I 
flowers  small,  gre<  rry  as  large  as  an  orange; 

rind  yellowish. — Wight  Icon,  t.  134. — SosA.  Fl.  IiuL  i.  577.— 
Hi  t.  24 Malabar. 

MkpBMTi  Uses. — This  species  yields  the  real,  or  at 
of  Lignum   Colttbrinum,    The  wood  is  esteemed  by  the 
doctors  an  u  in&llible  remedy  in  the  bite  of  the  Ifaga  snail 
b  i  En  '  I  serpent     It  is  ap] 

bath  externally  and  internally.    It  i-i  b  ■  <■  the 

vers.     The   tree  is  colli 
Nag  -.'logo 

means  tli  ruoo 

means  dancing,  and  paum  a  serpent,  this  sort  being  fuaoas  for 
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erect i-  ad,  and  moving  it  from  side  to  side  at  the  sound  of 

music,  in  Java  the  plant  is  used  in  intermittent  (even,  u  an 
anthelmintic,  and  eiternallj  in  cdallv  for 

alleviating  the  pain  attending  the  swelling  in  the  confluent  small- 
pox. An  excellent  hitter  tincture  is  prepared  from  it  hy  the 
Malays.  Some  say  it  has  purgative  qualities,  the  part  used  being 
the  root,  which  is  woody,  and  covered  with  iron-coloured  hark. — 
(Aim  ■■/>.)     From  tin   fact  of  tho  wood  containing  strychnia, 

it  should  he   used  very  cautiously.     In  the   present  state  of  our 
information,  Lignum  GoiubritmM  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  dan- 
us  remedy. — Pharm.  »f  Indli. 

(53G)  Strychnos  nux  vomica  (Linn)     Do. 

'  Vomit-nut.  or  Poiton-nut,  1.  mama,  Tam.    Carinun,  MaL.    Mooshti- 

Musmii,  Till..     C'ooclilii,  DDK. 

Iii  si.KiiiiiiN. — Tree,  middling-sized;  leaves  short-petioled, 
opposite,  smooth,  shining,  3-5  nerved,  oval ;  calyx  5-parted, 
permanent;  corolla  tabular,  f unuel-fihaped ;  Howers  small, 
greenish  white;  filaments,  scarcely  any,  inserted  over  the 
bottom  of  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  style  the  length  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  ;  fruit  round,  smooth,  very  variable  in 
size,  orange-coloured  when  ripe,  many-seeded,  pulpy.  Fl. 
Dec. — Jan. — Roxb.  Flur.  Ind.  i.  675. — Cur.  i.  t.  4 — Iihtede, 
i.  t.  37. Peninsula. 

Mkuical  Usks. — The  wood  of  this  tree,  being  hard  and  durable, 
is  used  for  many  purposes.  It  is  exceedingly  bitter,  particularly 
that  of  the  root,  which  is  u-id  in  thenars  of  intermittent  fevers 
and  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes.  Tho  seeds  are  employed  in  the 
distillation  of  country  spirits,  to  render  them  more  intoxicating. 
The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  harmless.  Birds  eat  it  greedily.  Nux 
vomica  is  one  of  the  narcotico-acrid  class  of  poisons,  and  seems  to 
act  directly  upon  the  spinal  cord.  Mr  Duprey  has  ascertained  that 
by  numerous  experiments  the  fruit  of  Feitillea  cordifolia  is  a  power- 
ful antidote  against  this  and  other  vegetable  poisons.  It  has  for  a 
long  time  been  known  as  a  powerful  medicine,  and  is  employed  in  a 
variety  of  diseases.  It  has  been  effectually  used  in  paralysis,  as  it 
acts  upon  the  spinal  marrow  without  affecting  the  brain.  It  is  also 
given  in  partial  or  general  palsies,  and  various  kinds  of  local  and 
id  debility.  Strychnine  is  i  preparation  of  -V.  vomica.  The 
will  produce  mental  derangement,  or 
death  itself,  if  an  overdose  be  taken.  The  mil,  when  finely 
pounded  and  mixed  with  margosa-oil,  is  considered  tonic  and 
astringent  given  in  minute  doses.  The  seeds  are  given  in  leprosy, 
paralysis,  and  bites  of  venomous  serpents,  and  are  used  by  the 
lower  class  of  natives  as  a  stimulant,  like  opium,  in  very  small 
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doses.     A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  employed  externally  in  paralysis 

and  rheumatic  swelling  of  the  joints.-  n  ChrislJ- 

son  oonndea  il    probable    that  the  bark  might  be  a  "usly 

substituted  for  the  Beed  in  the  preparation  of  strychnia.     I:  I 

the  principal  ingredient  in  the  chief  of  the  medicated  < 

in  u.so  among  tli.-  natives  as  local  applications  to  lepp 

and  other  obstinate  s. — (Pharm,  of  India.)     In   1870-71 

were  exported  bom  Bombay  2568  cwt. 

nnd  from  Madras,  in  1869-7U,  (806  cwt.,  valued  at  Eta.  12 

Trade  RrporU. 


(537)  Strychnos  potatorum  (Linn.)    Do. 

Cle«ring-nut  tree,   Eno.      Tettan-cotUv  maruin,   TAIL       TctUinp»rol  Ml 
Mal.     Tsilla  ghenjuloo,  Induga,  Tkl.      Ner  mullie,  Bknu.  aud  Hi.\i>. 

Description. — Tree;  calyx  o-parted;  corolla  funnel-shaped; 
leaves  opposite,  from  ovate  to  oval,  glabrous,  pointed;  bark 
deeply  cracked ;  corymbs  form  the  tops  of  the  old  shoots 
round  the  base  of  the  new  ones,  bearing  in  I' 
many  small,  greenish-yellow,  flagrant  flowers;  berry 
black  when  ripe,  1-dbeded.  Fl.  April — May. — Rowb.  Fl.  Ind. 
i.  576. — Cm-,  i.  t.  .:>. Mountains  and  forests  of  the  Penin- 
sula 

Medical  Uses. — The  pulverised  fruit  is  reckoned  emetic  by  tho 
natives,  and  tho  Beads  in  the  same  form  mixed  with  honoy  are 
applied  to  boils  to  hasten  suppuration,  and  also  with  milk  are  . 
in  sore  eyea  to  strengthen  them.  Thy  seeds  are  devoid  of  all 
poisonous  properties,  ami  are  used  as  a  remedy  in  diabetes  and 
gonorrhoea. — Aiutlie.     Bomb,     Pharm.  of  I 

Economic  Uses. — The  wood  is  hard  and  durable,  and 
many  economical  purposes.     The  pulp  of  the  fruit,  when  rip 
by  the  natives.      The  ripe  seeds  an-  dried,  and  sold  in  the  bazaars  to 
i  muddy  water.      One  of  tin-  seeds  i.-<  well  rubbed  for  a  minute 
or  two  round  the  inM<lu  of  the  chatty  or  v> 

water,  whirh  U  then  lift.  to.  ettle;  in  a  short  time  the  impurities 
fall  to  tho  bottom,  leaving  tho  water  clear  and  perfectly  wholesome. 
Tin  y  are  easier  to  be  obtained  than  alum,  and  are  probably  leaa 
hurtful  to  the  tJOO.     In  this  process  the  gelatinous  matter 

e  teed  at  Bret  mixea  with  the  water,  but  afterwards  com' 
with  the  lime  ible,  and 

carrying  with  (hem  the  I  pension.      It  is 

in   a   similar   way   will   clear   water.  —  I  ' 

.  how  simple  a  proi  i  ay  be 

.  from  all  impurities  by  I  iay  be 

remarked   what  advantage  might  be  taken   of  Ibis  fact  by  troops 
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bing  in   India  ilming  the  rainy  seasou,  when  clear  water  is 

/  lifl'm. 

(538)  Stylocoryne  Webera  (A.  Rich.)     N.  0.  CnronoKACUL 
.  M.\  i..    Contmi,  'I'll. 

DsBCmmox. — Shrub,  glabrous;  leaves  lauceolate-oblong, 
Bbining;  corymbs  trichotomoua,  terminal ;  calyx  5-cleft;  tube 
of  corolla  short,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx-tube,  widened 
and  bearded  at  the  mouth,  segments  of  limb  recurved,  villous 
at  the  base  along  the  middle,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  tube  ; 
berry  2-celled  ;  cells  4-8  seeded;  flowers  small,  white  after- 
wards, cream-coloured,  fragrant.  Fl.  March — May. — W.  &A. 
.  i.  4D1.— Wight  I  809,  5S4.— Webera  corymbosa, 

U-UU.—Rn.ih.   FL  /,„/.  i.  696.— Rheedc,  ii.  t.  23. Coro- 

mandel.     Malabar.     Concans. 

J9DONOKJ  -The  you ng  .-hoots  are  frequently  covered  with 

a  resinous  exudation.     The  wood  is  hard  and  prettily  marked,  and 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  n.ii : 


(539)  Symplocos  racemosa  (lioxb.)    N.  O.  BtTBAOAOUB. 

Descuiption. — Tree ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
acute  at  the  base,  quite  glabrous,  sub  -  denticulate,  shining 
above;  racemes  simple,  axillary,  nearly  equalling  the  petiole, 
hairy  ;  sepals  and  bracteoles  ovate,  obtuse,  ciliated ;  ovary 
free  at  the  apex;  Bowers  small,  yellow.  Fl.  Dec. — Roxb.  Flor. 
hoi.  ii.  539, — Dec.  Prod,  v i ii.  255. — S.  thetefolia,  Don.  Prod. 
Flor.  Nep.  145. Bengal.     Western  Ghauts. 

is.     This  tree  grows  in  the  Kotah  jungles.     The 
bark  is  used  to  dye  red,  and  is  exported  for  that  purpose.— Flcmimj. 

(540)  Syzygium  Jambolanum  (Dec.)     1ST.  O.  Myktaoe^!. 

Nawel,  Tam.      IVrin-njara.  Mal.     Jauioun,  UlND.     Kallajam,  Bkno.     Naredoo, 

Ti.i. 

Description. — Tree  ;  leaves  oval  or  oblong,  more  or  less 
acuminated  or  obtuse,  feather  -  nerved,  coriaceous;  cymes 
panicleii,  lax,  usually  lateral  on  the  former  year's  branches, 
occasionally  axillary  or  terminal ;  calyx  shortly  turbinate, 
truncated;  berry  oli\'  often  oblique;  flowers  small, 

white.      Fl.  Maic.li.—  W.  £  A,   Prod,  i.  329.— Wight  Icon.  t. 
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535,  553. — Eugenia  Jambolana,  Lam. — Wight  III.  ii.  16. — 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  484. — S.  caryophyllifolium,  Dec. — Rheede,  v. 
t.  21). Peninsula.     Bengal.    Tinnevelly. 

Medical  Uses. — The  bark  possesses  astringent  properties,  and  in 
the  form  of  decoction  is  much  used  in  Bengal  in  chronic  dysentery. 
A  syrup  prepared  with  the  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  a  pleasant 
stomachic,  and  acts  as  an  efficient  astringent  in  chronic  diarrhoea. — 
Pharm.  of  India. 

Economic  Uses. — The  timber  is  fine,  hard,  and  close-grained. 
The  bark  dyes  excellent  durable  browns  of  various  shades  according 
to  the  mordaunt  employed,  or  the  strength  of  the  decoction. — (Roxb. 
Wight.)  The  tree  attains  its  full  size  in  40  years.  The  wood  is  dark 
red,  slightly  liable  to  warp,  but  not  subject  to  worms.  It  is  used 
for  agricultural  implements. — (Balfuur.)  It  does  not  rot  in  water, 
and  thence  is  used  in  Ajmere  to  line  wells. — (Fleming.)  A  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  Agri.  Hort  Soc.  of  Beng.  (Jan.  1864), 
stating  that  with  the  fruit  called  Jamoon  the  writer  had  made  in 
Ram  pore  Bauleah  a  wine,  that  for  its  qualities  and  taste  was  almost 
similar  to  the  wine  made  from  the  grape.  The  wine  was  very 
cheap,  as  from  two  maunds  of  the  fruit  collected  about  one  maund 
of  wine  was  made,  which  cost  altogether  three  rupees. 
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1)  Tacca  pinnatifida  ^Fonk.)     N.  O.  TACCACEiE. 

Car»cliunay,  TaJI.     Kaiida,  Duk.     CumU,  Tbl. 

Description. — Root  tuberous,  perennial,  very  large,  round 
and  smootliisli,  with  a  few  fibres  issuing  from  the  surface  ; 
leaves  radical,  3-parted,  divisions  2-3  partite,  and  alternately 
pinnatifid,  margins  waved;  petioles  slightly  grooved,  1-3  feet 
long  ;  scapes  radical,  round,  smooth,  slightly  grooved,  and 
striped  with  darker  and  paler  green ;  umbels  consisting  of 
10-40  long-pcdieellcd,  drooping,  greenish  flowers,  intermixed 
with  as  many  long  drooping  bracts  ;  involucel  6-12  leaved  ; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  recurved,  beautifully  marked  with  pale- 
purple  veins;  calyx  globose,  fleshy,  6 -cleft,  segments  in- 
curved, green,  with  purplish  margins  ;  corolla  none.     Fl.  June 

— August. — Roxb.  Fl.  hid.  ii.  172. Concans.     Parell  hills, 

Bombay. 

Economic  Uses. — The  root  is  intensely  bitter  when  raw,  but  yield- 
ing a  great  quantity  of  white  fecula,  of  which  good  flour  for  confec- 
tionery is  made.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  every  kind  of 
grain  disappears,  its  place  is  partly  supplied  by  these  fleshy  tubers. 
The  fecula  much  resembles  arrowroot,  and  is  very  nutritive.  It 
possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  acrimony,  and  requires  frequent 
washing  in  cold  water  previous  to  being  dressed.  In  Xl&vanoore, 
where  the  root  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  called  Chanmj  kalUHffOO, 
it  is  much  eaten  by  the  natives,  who  mix  some  agreeable  acids  with 
it  to  subdue  its  natural  pungency. — Roxb.     Ain- 

(542)  Tamarindu8  Indica  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Leg0mixos.e. 

Tamarind  or  Indian  Date.  Eno.  Poolie,  Tam.  Balain  Poolie,  Mai.  Cliintit- 
cheltii,  Ti:l.     I'ip.Mi,  lli.Mi.  Or  DDK.     llucniue,  Cam. 

Description. — Tree,  80  feet ;  calyx  limb  bilabiate,  reflexed  ; 

pelah  3,  alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  upper  lip  of  the 

■a   short   stamens   all   sterile,  the   others   longer, 

fertile;  leaves  abruptly  pinnated  ;  leaflets  numerous ;  legumes 

linear,  more  or  less  curved,  1 -relied,  many-seeded  ;  seeds  com- 
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pressed,  bluntly  4-augled  ;    flowers  in  with    straw- 

coloured  calyx,  and  yellow  petal  i  wiili  red.  purple  fila- 

ments and  brown  anthers.      Fl.  May — June. —  W.  .(  A.   \ 

i.  285.— Roxb.  FL  hid.  iii.  215.— Made,  i.  2;'.. I'eninsula. 

Bengal 

Mi.DicAL  Uses. — The  pulp  of  the  pods  is  used  both  in  food  and 
in  medicine.     It  has  a  pleasant  juice,  which  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  acid  with  the  saccharine  matter  than  is  usually  fouai 
acid  fruit.     Tamarinds  are  preserved  iu  two  ways  ■  lirst,  by  throwing 
hot  sugar  from  the  boiler  on  the  ripe  pulp;  bat  a  better  way  is  to 
put  alternate  layers  of  tamarinds  and  powdered  sugar  into  a  stone 
jar.      By  this  means   they  preserve  their  colour,  and   taste  1* 
They  contain  sugar,  mucilage,  citric  acid,  tartaric  and  m 
In  medicine,  the  pulp  taken  in  quantity  of  half  an  ouno 
proves  gently  laxative  and  stomachic,  and  at  the  same  lime  quen 
the  thirst.      It  increases  the  action  of  tho  sweel   puj 
and  manna,  and  weakens  that  of  resinous  cathartics.       li: 
sometimes  given  by  the  Vytians  in  cases  of  d  as  a 

tonic,  and  in  the  form  of  an  electuary.     In  times  of  seal  city  the 
eat  the  tamarind-stones.      After  being  roasted  and  soaked  for  a 
hours  in  water,  the  dark  outer  skin  comes  off,  and  they  ;\i''  then  I" 
or  fried.       In   Ceylon,  a  confection  prepared   with   the  llouera  is 
supposed  to  have  virtues  in  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen.     A 
decoction  of  tho  acid  leaves  of  the  tree  is  employed  externally  in  cases 
requiring  repellent  fomentation.      They  are  also  used  for  preparing 
collyria,  and  taken  internally  are  supposed  a  remedy   in  Jan ii 
The  natives  have  a  prejudice  against  sleeping  under  ti  1  tho 

acid  damp  does  certainly  affi  cl  the  cloth  of  tents  if  they  at 
under  them  for  any  length  of  time.     Many  plants  do  nol  grow  ui 

iade,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  applies  to  all  herbs 
and  shrubs.        In  sore-throat  tin-  pulp  has  1„ ., ■„  found  beneficial  as  a 
powerful  cleanser.      The  gum   reduced  to  line  powder  is  applii 
ulcers;  the  leaves  iu  infusion  to  count  ee  and   foul   oJ 

The  stones,  pulverised  and  made  into  thick  paste  with  v 
the   property  when  applied  to  the  skin  of   promoting  suppuration  in 
indolent  boils. — Aiiielir.     Thomtou.     I 

Economic  Uses. — The  limber  ia  heavy,  firm,  and  1  is 

converted  to  many  useful  purposes  in  building.     An  infusion  of  the 
s  is  used  in  Bengal  in  preparing  a  line  fixed  yellow  dy 
■  silks  a  green  colour  which  have  been  previou  with 

indigo.      Used  also  simply*  as  a  red  dye  for  woollen  Btufla.      [n  S. 
India  a  strong  infusion  of  the  fruit  mixed  with  Bea 
eilvei  paring  a  mixtuie  for  cl  ning 

boih  d  in!  with  thin 

I  lor  making  charcoal  for  gunpowdi  xb.)    The 
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tree  is  of  slow  growth,  1ml  is  longer-lived  than  most  trees.  The 
Umber  is  used  for  mills  and  the  teeth  of  wheels,  and  whenevei  very 
hard  timber  is  requisite.      It  is  much  prized  as  fuel  for  bricks.     Its 

-1 M  be  town  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  it  may  be  planted 

in    a v ■  •  1 1 1 1 1  lv    with   short-lived   trees  of  quicker  growth. 

From  the  liability  of  this  tree  to  become  hollow  in  the  centre,  it  is 
difficult  in  get  »  tamarind-plank  of  any  width. — {Best's 
Report  to  ■  ■■/.,  1803.)    Then  is  a  considerable  export  trade 

of  tamarinds  from  Bombay  and  Madras,     in  1869-70  were  exported 

tha  latter  Presidency  10,071  cwt,  valued  at  Us.  33,009  ;  and 
from  the  fennel  0232  cwt",  valued  at  lis.  26,209.— Ti  ds. 

(543)  Tamarix  Oallica  (Linn.)      N.  O.  Tam.mii>  iaou. 

Indian  Tamarix,  Eno.     Jalioo,  Fil 

Description. — Shrub,  G  feet;  sepals  5;  petals  5;  young 
branches  glabrous;  leaves  amplexicaul,  glabrous ;  torus  10- 
toothed,  leavi  acute,  with  white  edges;  spikes  elon- 
gated, straight,  panicled  ;  capsules  attenuated  ;  flowers  small, 
Coloured.  Ft.  July — Aug. —  II'.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  40. — 
Wight  Hi  L  t.  24,/  '•— T.  Indies, Jfcw&,  Ft.  Tnd.  ii.  100. 
Coromandel.    Banks  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges. 

IfxniCAX  Dsas,      i  of  this  shrub  ai  stringent, 

and  arc  valuable  f>>r  the   galls   which   arc   formed  on   the   plant,  and 

which  arc  used  foi  dyeing  and  in  medicine.    The  ashes  of  the  shrub, 

when  it  f.u  ea,  an  remarkable  for  containing  a  quantity 

of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  ley  for  washing,  as  they 

.late  snap.     When  grown  in  sweet  soil  they  are  line  from  soda. 

— (ftoylc.     Wight.)    Tic  lai  poke  highly  of  the  astzin- 

gent  properties  of  the  Tamarix  thill,  and  from  personal  experience 

i  strong  infusion  of  them  as  a  local  application  to  foul 

n  and  buboes.     Bj  the  natives  they  arc  administered  internally 

in  dj  i"l  diarrhoea,     The  T.  orientalia  (Tahl)  also  yields 

but  nt  mialli a  Biro;  thej  an  likewise  employed  as  an  a>tringent. 

The    burk    ia    bitter,   astringent,  and   probably  tonic, — Pharrn.  of 

> 


(.r>44)  Tectona  grandis  (Linn.)    N.  O.  Vhsbkhai 

Tlmkn  in    Ii  i.;..i,  M  m,.      Thaikoo  marum.  Tax.      'JVlcn,  Tix. 


Soguuii,  Bk.ni;. 


DEScriiprinN. — Large  tree,  with  an  ash-coloured  and  scaly 
bark  ;  young  shoots  4-sided,  channelled  ;  leaves  opposite,  oval, 
scabrous  above,  whitish  and  downy  beneath  ;  panicles  terminal, 
large,  cross-armed,  divisions  dichotomons,  with  a  sessile  fertile 
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flower  in  each  cleft,  the  whole  covered  with  a  coloured  farina; 
peduncles    quadrangular,   Bides   d«  lied;    flowers 

numerous,  small,  white;  calyx  and  corolla  5-6  cleft  ;  stain 
often  six;  ovary  round,  hairy,  4-celied;  cells  l-see>i 
very  hard.     Fl.  June — Aug. — Roxb.  Cor.  i.  t.  6, — Fl.  In 

600.—Rheed,;  iv.  I.  27. Bank*  of  the  Taptee  and  Godsn 

Malabar.     Cmicans.     Bundlecund. 

Mi:r>n  \w.  Usi:s. — Bndlicher  states  that  the  flowers  are  diuretic,  an 
observation  coiiliniii'd  by  Dalzall  (Bomb.  Flor.  p.  319),  who  saw 
striking  Instance  of  the  effect  of  G  Beds  applied  to  the 

bilicus  in  a  case  of  infantile  suppression  of  01 

Eoohomic  Dsbb. — The  l>ak  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
timber-trees  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.      It-  and  i In ral.il it 

are  well  known.     For  house-building  it  is  the  best  of  woods  wh 
can  be  procured,  to  its  resisting  the  attacks  of  white  ants  froii 

the  oily  nature  of  the  wood.      It  is,  however,  an  expensivi 
timber,  ind  except  in  those  countries  whero  it  is  plentiful,  the  price 
is  too  great  to  allow  of  its  being  used  for  ordinary 
quantities  are  used  on  the  western  coast  for  shipbuilding,  for  w 
it  is  superior  to  any  other  kinds  of  wood.     The   Malabar  Teak  is 
reckoned  better  than  any  other.     It  grows  best  by  the  sides  of  rivers  ; 
and  though  not  extensively  distributed,  is  found  in  di 
rather   than   scattered   among   other   trees.       In    the    mountain 
Ltundlecund  it  is  ■>  very  moderate-sized  tree.      Extensive 
Teak  are  found  in  Pegu  and  the  banks  of  the  Irrawadd 
requires  sixty  to  eighty  years  to  reach  a  proper  age  and  mat 
fit  it  for  shipbuilding.      After  the  best  straigh  has 

taken,  the  crooked  pieces,  called  shin-logs,  are  used  for  many 
purposes.     Teak  does  not  injure  iron,  and  is  not  liable  to  shrink  in 
width. 

Much  valuable  information  respecting  Teak  may  be  found  in  I*r 
Upon  the  'IVak -forests  of  the  Tenasseriin 
vinces.     Among  oilier   remarks,  he  states:  "Malabar  Teak  is 
common  ooment  naked  higher  fox  shipbuilding  than  Tenasserim  or 
Pegu  timber.      The  cause  of  its  greater  durability  and 

■I  appears  to  depend  chiefly  on  its  more  oily  or  resinous 
quality,  and  the  greater  density  arising  from  its  slow  growth  01 
of  hill*.     The  Teak  in  i.iund  shoots  up  m| 

during  the  first   eight    or    ten  years.      1  have  cut  d 
tree    measuring    25    feet   in    height    with   a  slender    stem  of    1  I 
Inches  in  girth   near  the  base,  which  showed  8  con  ;>uga» 

Lndic  After  this  the 

an. I    the   tr loos   not  attain  the  timber  site  of  G  to  8  feet  in 

on   BO  to  1(M  eg  to 

ore.      I 
the  trees  I  Iding  n  the  month  of  January,  wl 
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and  sown  in  narrow  raised  beds,  carefully  prepared  as  nurseries  early 
The  plan  of  sowing  which  baa  proved  so  successful  with 
Mr  Conolly  nt  Nelumboor  in  Malabar,  ought  to  be  adopted  In  pw> 
fersnee  to  all  others,  as  it  is  founded  upon  experience  ;  viz.,  steeping 
the  nuts  in  wafer  for  thirty-six  liours,  then  sowing  them  in  holes 
4  inches  apart,  about  half  an  inch  under  the  surface,  and  covering 
the  beds  with  straw  and  grass  litter,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation. 
The  bods  thus  prepared  to  be  gently  watered  every  evening,  so  as  to 
keep  tin-  soil  constantly  moist  around  the  nuts,  which  will  sprout  in 
from  four  to  eight  weeks — that  is  to  >ay,  such  of  them  as  are  capable 
of  germination  Mr  Cooolly'a  memorandum  states  a  shorter  period, 
probably  caused  by  the  preliminary  steeping.  In  order  to  guard 
against  accident  from  oversoalring  at  the  outset,  in  the  Tenasserim 
nurseries  half  of  the  nuts  might  be  sown  dry.  A  little  experience 
would  soon  indicate  which  plan  was  the  best. 

"  In  selecting  the  nut.-,  the  largest  and  best-formed  to  be  chosen, 
and  for  every  1000  seedlings  required,  30,000  or  40,000  nuts  ought 
to  be  put  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  allow  a  wide  margin  for  failures  in 
germination,  and  for  the  selection  of  good  plants.  When  two  or 
three  stems  sprout  from  the  same  nut,  such  plants  ought  to  be 
rejected,  if  the  nursery  is  well  filled,  or  the  superfluous  shoots  lopped 
off,  leaving  only  one  to  grow.  If  the  sowing  has  been  well  managed, 
the  plants  will  have  attained  from  4  to  6  inches  early  in  the  rains, 
whin  they  ought  at  once  to  be  transplanted  into  the  holes  prepared 
for  their  reception.  Repeated  transplantations  are  injurious  to  the 
vigour  of  a  seedling,  besides  being  additionally  expensive." 

Again,  in  the  reports  made  to  Government  regarding  the  Madras 
and  Bombay  forests  it  is  .stated  :  "The  principal  forest  districts  are 
those  of  Malabar,  Canara. 'IVavancore,  and  Goojerat  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  Rxndootan.  There  are  also  in  the  naigb- 
bood  of  Rajahmundry,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula, 
extensive  forest-  which  stretch  inland  in  a  westerly  direction  towards 
tin-  territories  of  the  Nizam."  Mr  Monro,  formerly  Resident  in  Tra- 
vancore,  says  :  "  The  Teak-tree  shoots  up  for  the  first  seven  or  eight 
years  remarkably  fast,  till  it  attain-  the  height  of  12  or  15  feet, 
after  which  its  growth  is  uncommonly  slow ;  and  it  does  not  attain 
the  rise  of  the  sixth-class  log  even  in  the  most  favourable  situation 
till  it  is  about  35  or  40  years  old ;  a  fifth  class  takes  about  50  years, 
a  fourth  about  60,  a  third  about  70  or  80,  a  second  about  90,  and 
first  class  takes  about  100  to  120  years."  The  Teak  which  grows 
on  the  sides  and  tops  of  mountains  is  far  superior  to  that  which 
grows  in  the  black  heavy  soil  of  the  low  grounds ;  and  though  it 
takes  a  longer  time  to  attain  the  same  dimensions  as  the  other,  yet 
in  strength  and  durability  it  is  generally  superior. 

The  difference  in  the  qualities  of  Malabar  and  liimnali  Teak  arises 
from  differences  of  soil,  exposure,  and  humidity.  A  'leak  tree  in 
Burmah  10  years  old  has  a  girth  of  18  inches  at  6  feet  from  t.ho 
ground,  while  one  in  Bombay  will  require  20  years  to  reach  this 
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size.    Quality  depends  much  on  the  comparative  rate  of  growth;  anil 

lower  this  is,  as  -i  general  rule,  thi 
the  timber.     Thus  Teak  grown  in   Burmah  weighs  generally  42  lb 
tD  the  cubic  Boot,  while  that  grown  on  the 
rises  as  high  as  56  lb.,  tad  the  difference  in  - 
190  to  289.      In  Malabar  the  price  has  risen  gradually  Eton 
rupees  to  45  rupees  per  candy  of  12A  cubic  feet  in   1864. — (( 

of  Forests  Report  to  Bomb,   Govt.,   1865.)     Then  are  two 
practical  lessons  to  be  learnt  wiih  regard  to  sowing  ami  tin 
of  the  seed  :  First,  Teak -seed  should  bo  gathered  and  sown  wb 
is  ripe,  as  then,  the  juices  not  having  dried  up,  the  germination  «iil 
bo  more  speedy  ;   second,  the  seed  should  always  bo  taken   : 
young  and  healthy  trees.     Teak  forests  may  be  divided  into 
Teak-forests,  as  in  the  Dangs  and  North  Canara,  aud  scrubby  ! 
forests,  as  they  exist  in  the  Concan.     Although  the  same  plants,  the 

th  is  materially  altered  bj  soil,  climate,  and  forest  opera! 
The  former  is  felled  every  80  to  1 20  years ;  the  scrub  is  cut  down 
every  15  years,  the  roots  remaining  in  the  ground  and  sending  i 
fresh  shoots  to  form  a  new  coppice.     The  Teak  takes  up  from  the 
soil  a  quantity  of  silica.  ndstono  and  granite  soils  are  the 

favourite  places  for  the  tree.    To  this  large  secretion  of  silica  must 
tributed  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  timber.     The  vertical 
range  of  the  Teak-tree  is  from  the  sea-level  up  to  301  int  it 

lys  avoids  exposed  situations.  The  tree  blossoms  in  tlie  r 
and  by  the  end  of  August  is  the  proper  time  to  commence  cm 
down  the  tree,  when   the  cambium  will   have  been  'I,  as 

otherwise  it  would  render  the  timber  liable  to  the  attacks  of  ce, 
insects  which  subsist  on  this  fluid. — Dalzell'a  Natural  History  of 
the  Tedk4rte. 

The  Annamullay  mountains  yield  the  finest  Teak  in  the  Madras 
i  lency.      The  Teak-forests  are  at  an  elevation  of  from  2O00  to 
3000  feet.     Some  portions  of  the  Cochin  forests  are  still  untouc 
and  the  Teak*tnes  than  an  anperb :  trees  have  been  mes 
feel  in  circnrofereni 
Captain   Bnris  gives  the  following  di  of  the  method  of 

the  timber:  "On  the  opening  of  the  season  bl 
sawed  through  above  the  toots,  and  left  in  that  state1  for 
absorb  the  sap,  then  felled  to  the  ground  and  trimmed  inl 
hen  it    may  be  left  one  or  two  seasons,  or  is  al  i   hy 

elephants  to  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  fi  own  to  th 

on  the  first   rise  of  its  water-.     In  Malabar  the  timber  merchants 
who  purchase  the  trees  have  them  felled  and  conveyed  t"  th< 

.  down  which  they  are  taken  to  the  markets  on  the 
in  inland  duty  of  Q  per  cent  is  levied.     From  thin 
n  foreign  merchant  exports  it  at  an  > 

:.t,or 
in  all  ■  duty  n!  leaving  thi  This 

duty  is  levied  on  an  assessment 
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9J  rupees  tho  candy — the  firafrchu  ' iml-.-r  being  assessed  at  l'J 
rupees,  the  second  at  9  rupees,  and  the  third  class  at  8  rupees  tho 
candy. 

From  the  tender  leaves  a  purple  colour  is  extracted  which  is 
used  as  a  dye  for  silk  and  ootton  cloths. — Boxb.       /      Fabonu'M 
trtt,     Beports  on  Madras  and  Bombay  Forests  in  Qovtnvmmt 
Selections* 


(545)  Terminalia  angustifolia  (Jacq.)    N.  0.  Combretace*. 

Description.— Tree,  30-40  feet;  calyx  canipanulate,  5-cleft; 
petals  none ;  leaves  alternate,  linear-lanceolate,  attenuated  at 
both  ends,  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  under  side 
and  petioles  pubescent  or  hairy;  drupe  compressed,  2-winged, 
gibbous  on  one  side;  stamens  in  2  rows;  seed  almond-like; 
flowers  spiked,  small,  green,  odoriferous.  Fl.  March — April. — 
W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  312. Peninsula. 

Economic  Uses. — This  tree  produces  one  kind  of  benzoin.  It  is 
procured  by  wounding  11  ;  and  is  composed  of  large  white  and 

light-brown  pieces  easily  broken  between  the  hands.  When  gently 
dried  it  forms  a  white  powder,  formerly  in  great  request  as  a 
cosmetic.  It  has  a  most  agreeable  scent.  But  the  most  striking 
ingredient  of  this  resin  is  the  Benzoic  acid.  In  the  churches  in 
Mauritius  Qua  benzoin  is  used  as  incense.  The  fruit  is  used  liko 
that  of  T.  -Boyle. 

(548)  Terminalia  Bellerica  (Boxb.)    Do. 

Belleric  Myrobulen,  Esc.  Tnni-kai.  Tim.  Tani,  MiL.  Bahura,  Beko.  Totn- 
dte,  Tadi,  Tu. 

Description. — Tree,  100  feet ,  loaves  about  tho  extremities 
of  the  branchletfl,  long-petioled,  obovate,  quite  entire,  glabrous; 
spikes  axillary,  solitary,  almost  as  long  as  the  leaves;  bi- 
sexual flowers  sessile;  male  shortly  pedicellate;  drupe  obovate, 
obscurely  5-angled,  fleshy,  covered  with  greyish  silky  down; 
flowers  fetid,  small,  greyish  green.  FL  March — April. —  W.  & 
A.  Prod.  i.  813.—  Wight  Ul.i.  t.  91.— Roxb.  Fl..  Ind.  ii.  431.— 
Cor.  ii.  t.  198—  Meal;  Mai.  iv.  t.  10. Peninsula.     Bengal. 

Medical  Uses. —  A  quantity  of  insipid  gum,  resembling  Gum- 
Arabic,  issues  from  the  trunk  when  wounded  j  soluble  in  water,  but 
inflammable,  sad  will  bum  like  g  oandls.  The  kernel  of  tho  nut 
is  said  to  intoxicate  if  eaten  in  any  great  quantity.     Mixed  with 

•  For  mode  of  seasoning  Te»k,  see  Appendix  F. 
27 
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honey  it  is  used  in  ophthalmia.  The  fruit  in  its  dried  state  is  larger 
than  a  pill  nut,  but  not  so  regular  in  shape,      i  it  in 

taste,  and  ia  tonic  and  attenuant— (A ins/'  -  also 

in  dropsy,  diarrhcea,  piles,  and  l<  "''II  as  for  coughs. 

In  ! ,.  it  becomes  a  narcotic  poison.    The  produce  of  a  single 

linies  sell  for   2000   rupees.      The   frail 
•  insists  of  a  nut  enclosed  in  a  thin  rind.     It 

is  used  as  an  aperient,  and  also  forms  a  dingy  yellow  dye.  The 
fruit  is  exported  by  traders  from  the  plains,  whi  'tract 

coording  to  the  product'  it  bears.  nut  some- 

times sells  for  a  rupee. — {Borne*  in  PowelTa  Punj,  Prod.)  These 
fruits  are  procurable  at  a  nominal  coal  throughout  India  ;  and  when 
other  aperients  are  not  available,  may  safelj  Their 

astringency  renders  lh'-m  valuable  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  a  substitute 
for  galls  for  lotions,  injections,  and  so  on.     Twining  (Diaoat 

'/)  gives  a  case  of  enlargement  of  tin'  spleen  when  Heine 

was  used  witli  the  best  effects. — Pltnrm.  of  India, 

Economic  Uses. — The  wood  is  white  and  durable,  good  for  work 
ing  purposes,  large  chests,  and  shipbuilding. — Ha 


(547)  Terminalia  Catappa  (Linn.)     Do. 

Indian  Almond,  Kno.     Nattoo  radamcottay,  TiM.     Adsmarum,  Mai.     Yadam, 

Tkl.    BsdaauVhUHUO,  Do*.    Bad., 

Dksckiption. — Tree,  50  feet ;  leaves  about  the  extremities  of 
tin:  branchlets,  short-petioled,  obovat  »btly  cop- 
date  at  the  base,  a  little  repand,  with  a  large  gland  beneath  on 
either  side  the  midrib  near  the  base  ;   racemes  axillary,  solitary, 
simple,  shorter  than  the  leaves;  drupe  compressed,  ovaL  with 
elevated  margins,  convex  on  both  sides;  Bowers  small,  i 
white,  with  a  hairy  glandular  disk  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 
Fl.  March— April                  A.  Prod.  L  313.— Meede,  iv. 
4.— T.  Catappa,  Roxb.  FL   Ind.  ii.  430.—  Wight  Icon.  t. 
Cultivated 

iMi:i)iiAi,  Uses.—  agent.     The  !*■  sowb 

as  country  almonds,  might  probably  be  used  as  a  sub-  i  the 

offii  1 1 ; . 1 1  almond.     They  yield  ujiwards  of  fifty  per  cent    of  pure 
bland  oil     AH  me  time,  this  oil  deposits  a  large 

tearine,     i.imiru.  o/Agri.  Hori.Soe.  of  India,  u.  539.) 
I  !■■■  < ■! I  which  i'i|  from   the  seeds  is  edible  and  pleasant- 

gathered  and  allow* 

ad  in  a 
""ii.  Sis  teen  of  almoads  will  produce  3  pucka  seen  oi  oil.  Tho 
colour  i-  i  deep  straw      tt ii  <  both  in 

taate  and  COtaM  turbid  by  keeping,      it  aiiros 
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care  and  attention  in  Its  preparation  to  render  it  of  greater  commercial 
value  and  importance. — Ainstie.     l'lmrm.  of  India, 

Economic  USB. — The  tree  is  handsome  and  ornamental,  and 
answers  well  fur  avenues.  The  timber  is  light  but  lasting,  and  is 
useful  for  many  purposes.     The  bark  anil   Lm  I  n  black  pig' 

mcnt,  with  Tl Inch  the  natives  dye  their  teeth  and  make  Indian  ink. 
The  levers  of  Pakottahs  are  usually  made  of  the  timber  of  this  tree. 
Tussah-silk  worms  feed  on  the  leaves.  Rheede  says  the  tree  bears 
fruit  three  times  a-year  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Moluccas. — Roxh.     Aindir. 


(548)  Terminalia  Chebula  (R-lz.)    Do. 

Kadnk.-ii-manim,  TaM.  Kodorka-raarum,  Mal.  Karokaia,  Teu  Holdall,  Dtnc. 
Bat  or  Hara,  IIind.     liaree-tukee,  Bkxg.     Aula,  0 

Description. — Tree,  40-50  feet ;  leaves  nearly  opposite, 
shortly  petioled,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse  or  cordate  at  the  base, 
quite  entire,  when  young  clothed  with  glossy  silky  hairs, 
particularly  above,  adult  ones  glabrous,  sometimes  glaucous, 
upper  surface  inconspicuously  dotted,  under  closely  reticulated 
with  purplish  veins ;  glands  one  on  each  side  at  the  apex  of 
the  petiole;  spikes  terminal,  often  panicled ;  drupes  oval, 
glabrous ;  nut  irregularly  and  obscurely  5-furrowed ;  flowers 
small,  whitish,  fetid.  Fl.  March — April. —  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i. 
313.— Roxb.  fl.  Tnd.  ii.  433.— Cor.  ii  t.  197.— T.  reticulata, 
Both. Peninsula.     Bengal 

Mkdical  Uses. — The  Kadukai  (ijall-imt.-)  well  rubbed  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  catechu  is  used  in  aphthous  complaints,  and 
considered  a  valuable  remedy.  Tho  unripe  dried  fruits,  which  are 
the  Indian  or  black  myrobolan  (Kooroovillali-kailukai,  7am.  and 
Mai.)  of  old  wiitBH,  ami  which  are  sold  in  the  Northern  Provinces  in 
Bengal,  aro  recommended  as  purgative  by  the  natives. — (Aintlie.) 
The  gall-liko  excrescences  found  on  tho  leaves,  caused  by  the  de- 
posited ova  of  some  insect,  are  held  in  great  repute  as  an  astringent 
by  the  natives.  They  are  very  efficacious  remedies  in  infantile 
diarrhoea,  tho  dose  E  8  a  child  under  a  year  old  being  one  grain  every 
three  hours.  It  has  been  administered  in  many  instances  with  the 
greatest  benefit. — (Phurm.  of  India.)  The  price  and  supposed  effi- 
cacy of  the  fruit  11  rith  the  size;  one  weighing  6ix  tolahs 
would  cost  about  20  rupees.  It  acts  internally  as  aperient,  externally 
as  an  astringent  application  to  ulcers  and  skin  diseases. — Powelfs 
Punj.  ft 

OKOHIO  Uses. — Tho  outer  coat  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  mixed 
with  sulphate  of  iron  makes  a  very  durable  ink.  The  galls  are  found 
OH  the  leaves,  and  are  produced  by  insects  puncturing  the  tender 
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leaves.  With  them  and  alum  the  hest  and  most  durable  yellow  is 
dyed,  and  in  conjunction  with  ferruginous  mud,  black  is  procured 
from  them.  The  frail  i*  very  astringent,  and  on  that  account  n 
used  by  the  Hindoos  in  their  arts  and  manufactures.  The  timber  ia 
good,  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  It  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  for  building.     It  attains  its  full  sue  in  thirty  years. — lioxb. 

(549)  Terminalia  coriacea  (W.  $  A.)    Do. 

Kara -mnradoo,  Tam.     H 

Description. — Tree ;  bark  deeply  cracked ;  leaves  nearly 
opposite,  short-petioled,  coriaceous,  oval,  cordate  at  the  base, 
hard  above,  hoary  and  soft  beneath,  1-:  glands  at  or 

near  the  base  of   the  midrib ;   spikes  panicled ;   nut  hoary ; 
flowers  small,  dull  yellow.     Fl.  July.—  II'.  &  A   Prod.  1  815.— 

lViitaptera  coriacea,   Roxb.    Fl.   Ind.  ii.  438. Coromandel 

mountains. 

Economic  Uses. — A  large  tree,  yielding  strong,  hard,  and  hi 
limber.      It  is  much  used   for  making  the  solid  wheels  of  buffalo- 
carts  and  for  railway-sleepers. 


(550)  Terminalia  glabra  (IF.  <j-  A.)    Do. 
Tella-in»doo.  Tel. 
Description. — Tree;  bark  smooth;  leaves  nearly  opposite, 
narrow-oblong,  obtuse  or  acute  at  the  apex,  glabrous  on  both 
sides,  often  reddish  beueath,  with  some  nearly  sessil 
near  the  base  of  the  mid-rib;  spikes  terminal;  drupe  ■• 
with  5-7  equal  longitudinal  wings.     Fl.  May — April. —  W.  & 

A.  Trod,  i  :''14. — Pentaptera  glabra,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  440. 

Peninsula.     Silhet.     Monghyr. 

Economic  Uses. — A  valuable  timber-tree,  with  a  largo  and  lofty 
trunk. — (lioxb.)     It  is  very  suitable  for  strong  framings,  and  very 
durable.     It  is  proourable  25-30  feet  in  length,  l">  inches  in 
will  season  iu  12  to  15  month*  in   planks,  and  is  not  touched  by 
white  ants. — (Jury  Rep.  Mad.  Exhih.)     The  T   panicvlata  (Tft 
A.)  is  a  tine  stout  timber-tree.     The  wood  is  improved  bj  being 

Ur  water  for  some  time.     The  bark  contains  tannin.     It  grows  in 

Malabar  and  the  Concan  valleys. — lioxb. 

(551)  Terminalia  tomentosa  (W.  tf  A.)    Do. 

hi-ro»doo,  Tej..     A»ni«.  Ill ni>.      fttn  Ml  ill TTlia,  TJl 

Description. — Tree;    bade    d<  d;   leaves  nearly 
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opposite,  linear-oblong,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  pubes- 
cent, but  finally  glabrous  above,  tomentose  or  pubescent 
beneath,  with  thick-stalked  turbinate  glands  on  the  mid-rib 
new  the  base ;  fruit  glabrous ;  spikes  disposed  in  a  brachiate 
panicle ;  Bowers,  small,  greenish  white.  Fl.  April — June. — 
W.  &A.  Prod.  i.  314.—  Wight  hon.  I.  1<J5. — I'entaptera  tomen- 
tosa,  2ioxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  440. L'oncan.     Oudc.     Monghyr. 

Medical  Uses. — The  bark  is  astringent,  and  in  the  form  of  decoction 
is  useful  intern  dlj  in  atonic  diurrhtea,  and  locally  as  nn  application 
to  indolent  ulcers.  The  dose  of  the  decoction  (two  ounces  of  tho 
bruised  hark  to  a  pint  of  water)  is  two  ounces  thrice  daily. — Plana. 
of  India. 

Economic  Uses. — The  limber  is  valuable,  and  is  much  used  for 
making  shafts  of  gigs,  and  other  .things  where  toughness  of  iihro 
is  required.  The  bark  is  astringent  and  used  for  dyeing  black. — 
(Boa  l>.)  The  bark,  in  addition  t"  yielding  a  black  dye,  is  so  charged 
wiili  oalcaraons  matter,  thai  its  ashes,  when  burnt,  afford  a  substitute 
for  the  limit  which  tin1  natives  in  Ceylon  chew  witli  their  betel. — 
(Tamenfl  Ceylon,  i.  99.)  It  yields  a  gum  used  as  an  incense  and 
cosmetic.  It  costs  27  to  30  rupees  the  maund.  Tho  trees  are 
plentiful  in  tho  Kurnool  forests. 

(552)  Tetranthera  monopetala  (Roxb.)    N.  0.  Lauraoes. 

Sana  infimady,  To.     Buio  kookoorchitta,  Beno. 

Description. — Tree,  middling  size;  leaves  alternate,  short- 
pctiolcd,  oblong,  entire,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  pubes- 
cent beneath ;  flowers  male  and  female ;  peduncles  axillary, 
numerous,  short ;  flowers  small,  yellowish  green.    Fl.  May — 

June.— J:  ii.  t.  148.— 2*7.  hid.  iii.  821. Peninsula. 

Bengal.     On 

MJEDIOAl  T'.-ks.-  -The  hark  is  mildly  astringent,  and  has  balsamic 
properties.  It  ia  used  by  the  hill  people  in  diurrhrea,  and  is  also 
applied  to  wounds  and  hruises.  The  leaves  are  given  to  silk-worms. 
They  have  a  smell  of  cinnamon  if  braised.  J.  Graham.) 

The  berries  yield  an  oil.  which  is  used  for  Ointment  as  well  as  for 
candles.     The  wood  is  aromatic. — Powell's  J'mij.  Prod, 


(553)  Thalictnim  foliolosum  (Dee.)    N.  0.  Rantjnccxa 

Description. — Herbaceous,  erect,  branched;  leaves  large, 
supra-decompound,  leaflets  very  numerous,  small,  oval,  cut 
and   lobed ;    petioles   auricular  at   the  base ;   sepals  oblong. 
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obtuse,  5-7  nerved,  pale  green  or  brownish  purple ;  stamens 
numerous;  filaments  filiibnu ;  authers  mucronate;  panicle* 
much  branched,  leafless;     bracts   small;    acl  ew,    oval- 

oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  narrowly  ribbed  ;  flowers  yellowish. 
Fl.  Aug.— Sept.— Dec.  Pnd.  i.  12.— Hook.  &  Thorns.  Fl.  Ind.  i. 
lfi. — Royle  111.  51. Khasia  mountains. 

Medical  Uses. — The  root  is  called  by  the  hill  people  where  it 
grows  Pilajuri  (i.  e.,  yellow-root),  and  it  is  exported  from  1  he  Kiunaon 
mountains  under  the  name  of  Momeeree.  It  is  yellow  internally, 
and  contains  a  yellow  bitter  extractive,  which  yields  to  alcohol  nnd 
water.  It  combines  tonic  and  aperient  qualities,  and  has  been  found 
useful  in  convalescence  after  acute  diseases,  in  mild  forma  of  inter- 
mittent fevers  and  atonic  dyspepsia.  The  'Bengal  Dispensatory' 
gives  the  dose  of  the  powdered  root  from  five  to  ten  grains  ;  and  of  the 
extract,  prepared  like  extract  of  gentian,  from  two  to  three  grains 
thrice  daily. — (Beng.  Disp.  Boyle.  Pharm.  of  India.)  Another 
species,  the  T.  majue,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  rhubarb. 


(554)  Thea  viridis  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Ternstr.£miac! 
Chin*  Tea-plant,  Eno. 

Description. — Shrubby;  leaves  lanceolate,  flat,  serrated, 
three  times  longer  than  broad ;  sepals  5-6  ;  petals  G-9  ;  flowers 
axillary,  solitary,  erect,  white ;  fruit  nodding,  dehiscent ;  cap- 
sule tricoccous. — Dec.  Prod.  i.  530. — Sim's  Dot.  Mag.  t.  998. 
Cultivated. 

Economic  Uses. — The  first  attempt  to  introdui ■<■  I  tion 

of  the  tea-plant  in  India  was  in  1830,  at  which  time  it  was  discovered 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  country  of  Assam.  From  the  similarity  in 
point  of  climate  between  that  country  and  China,  it  was  considered 
a  desirable  measure  by  the  Government  to  promote  its  cultivation  in 
the  district,  from  whence  it  soon  extended  to  the  neighbo 
countries  of  Cachar  and  Silhet,  and  subsequently  to  the  hill  districts 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces  of  India  and  the  Punjauk 

In  the  latter  country  experiments  were  soon  in  full  operation. 
Extensive  nurseries  and  plantations  were  laid  out  under  the-  direc- 
tion of  Government  in  Kumaon,  Gurwhal,  nnd  in  the  Dehra  Dhoon. 
The  progress  was  at  first  slow,  but  no  doubt  existed  as  to  11 
able  results  of  the  future,  and  the  first  1  in 

1843.     The  ti  who  had  been  located  there  I 

work  Bisected  that  the  tea-plant  of  Kumaon  was  the  germ 
yated  Chinese  plant,  and  superior  to  the  Indigenous  tea  of  Assam. 
Specim.  n«  i, i  !h..  tea  seat  to  London  were  pronounced  to  be  fine- 
flavoured  and  strong,  and  superior  for  the  most  part  to   Chinaa* 
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tea  imported  for  mercantile  purposes.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Dr 
William  Jameson  was  appointed  to  the-  charge  of  the  Government 
tea-plantati<>iis  in  the  bill  districts  of  the  North-Wi  lt<  m  Provinoee, 
Encouraged  by  his  Boeceaa  in  Knmaon,  that  officer  n  solved  to  iniro- 
dnee  the  plant  into  the  Punjaub,  and  with  that  vim  1  the 

Kangra  valley,  choosing  at  firsl  two  sites  for  nurseries  at  the  re- 
spective elevations  of  2900  and  3300  feet  above  the  level  of  I  he  sen. 
The  experiment  was  justified  by  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In 
18G9  there  were  nineteen  plantation*  in  the  Kangra  valley,  includ- 
ing one  in  the  Mundee  territory  and  one  in  tho  Koolloo  valley.  <  )f 
these  the  area  actually  under  tea  cultivation  comprised  2636  acres, 
the  gross  aggregate  produce  in  the  season  of  1868  amounting  to 
SI  11.332  lb.  of  tea.  The  average  produce  per  acre  was  91.6  lb.  of 
tea,  and  the  average  price  realised  by  sale  Es.  1-1-3  (2s.  2d.)  per  lb. 

Tho  lirst  desiderata  in  selecting  the  site  for  a  tea-plantation  are 
soil  and  climate,  the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  system  of  manufacture, 
and  cost  of  production.  Small  plantations  are  far  preferable  to 
large  ones.  It  was  owing  to  the  too  rapid  formation  of  extensive 
and  therefore  unmanageable  estates,  that  led  to  so  many  failures  in 
Assam.  A  rich  loamy  soil  is  the  best  suited  for  tea ;  but,  coterit 
paribui,  the  various  soils  suitable  for  cereals  are  also  suited  for  tea. 
The  great  object  is  to  insure  deep  soil,  free  from  rocks  and  stones. 
A  tolerably  moist  climate,  su.  h  a.-  may  be  found  at  elevations  of  from 
2500  to  5000  feet  above  the  lave]  of  the  sea,  are  most  suitable,  and 
in  localities  free  from  all  influence,  of  hot  winds  in  summer, 

The  following  mode  of  cultivation,  as  adopted  in  the  Kangra  dis- 
trict, is  given  in  Major  Paskc's  Report,  1869,  p.  14,  15  :  "  On  most 
of  the  plantations  of  high  cultivation  is  adopted.     The 

ground  is  well  prepared  by  deep  digging  and  manuring,  the  seed 
illy  sown,  ami  only  healthy  seedlings  planted  out.  Twico  in 
the  year  the  soil  is  turned  up  with  the  hoe,  grass  and  weed-  removed, 
and  manure  given.  Top-pruning  of  the  plants  is  attended  to,  buds 
and  blossoms  are  picked  off,  and  no  seeds  are  allowed  to  ripen. 
Under  a  good  system  of  high  cultivation,  an  acre  of  tea -bushes 
might  be  made  to  produce  250  lb.  of  tea.  .  .  .  The  flashes  or 
new  shoots  come  on  four  or  live  times  between  April  and  October, 
and  the  pickings  take  place  when  these  new  shoots  are  3  or  4  inches 
long.  .  .  .  The  cost  of  production  varies  on  different  planta- 
tions, according  to  their  condition  and  the  care  and  skill  displayed 
in  their  management.  On  a  plantation  where  tea  is  manufactured 
at  an  average  of  190  lb.  or  200  lb.  per  acre,  the  cost  of  production 
and  manufacture  may  be  set  down  at  about,  or  a  trifle  under,  8  annas 
(Is.)  per  \h."— Elections  from  ItrmrJ*  of  Puiij.  Ooit,  So.  V..  1869. 

The  estimated  number  of  seedlings  In  I  acreisaboui  1000.  This 
allows  for  the  young  plant  being  planted  about  4A  feet  apart.  The 
custom  of  putting  a  number  of  plants  in  one  and  the  same  pit,  so  oa 
to  form  a  bush  rapidly,  is  not  desirable,  as  the  growth  of  one  plant 
interferes  with  the  other.     It  has  been  calculated  that  if  properly 
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planted,  and  the  work  carried  on  energetically,  the  Kohistan  of 
Punjaub  and  North. -Western  Provinces  in  forty  years  nii^'ht 
raise  tea  in  quantity  to  equal  the  whole  export  trade  of  China — as 
with  good  cultivation  on  good  land,  300  lb.  of  tea  [»;r  acre  may 
readily  be  obtained.  Tea  has  been  proved  to  be  a  hardy  plant,  and 
its  cultivation  very  profitable.  The  plantations  giTa  employmei 
thousands  of  men.  woman,  sad  children,  especially  is  the  Punjaub, 
and  b)-  indirect  means  insures  the  comfort  aud  welfare  of  the  popula- 
tion in  those  districts  where  they  are  located. 

During  1867-8,  21,588  lb.  of  various  teas  were  prepared  in  the 
Kumaon  plantations.     The  manufacture  of  black  tea  in  that  year 
appears  to  have  had  small  demand,  whereas  green  tea  met  with  a 
ready  sale.     The  fact  is,  it  is  only  the  better  classes  of  natives  who 
consume  it,  and  then  the  market  in  India  is  necessarily  lits 
The  demand  in  the  countiies  beyond  the  Indus  is  consider, 
and  it  appears  that  the  consumption  in  Russia  alone  amounts  to 
£60,000,000.— (I>r  J  ■/meson's  Report.)     There  is  no  regular  , 
in  the  markets  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  for  Indian  teas.    By 
private  sales  the  prices  obtained  are  :  Souchong  from  Rs.  2  to  1-12  ; 
Bohea,  12  annas;  Green,  Rs.  2;  Hyson,  12  annas.     A  coi. 
export  trade  takes  place  to  Cabool  and  Bokhara,  nearly  8000  lb. 
having  been  sent  there  during  six  months. 

Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cult i  - 
tea  on  the  Neilgherry  hills  at  elevations  ranging  from  5000  to  7000 
feet,  as  well  as  in  other  mountainous  districts.     In  fact,  the  increas- 
ing cultivation  of  this  useful  product  in  the  hill  districts  of  India  is 
attracting  that  attention  it  deserves* 


(555)  Theobroma  Cacao  (Linn.)     N.  O.  BrTTNERUcEiK. 

Cacao  or  Chocolate  tree,  Eso. 

Description. — Small  tree;  leaves  quite  entire,  ovate-obit 
ncuiuinate,  quite  glabrous  ;  sepals  5  ;  petals  5,  forked  at  the 
base,  produced  into  a  spathulate  ligula ;  urceolus  of  star; 
exserting  5  little  horns,  and  between  them  5  bi-antheriferons 
filaments  opposite  the  petals;  style  filiform;  capsule  5-celled, 
without  valves ;  seeds  nestling  in  buttery  pulp. — Dec  Prod.  i. 
484 — Cacao  sativa,  Lam.  i.  t.  635. Cultivated. 

Medical  Usks. — A  concrete  oil  is  obtained   by  expression  and 
heat  from  the  g]  [t  is  of  tl  if  tallow, 

its  odour  that  of  chocolate.     The  taste  is  agreeable,  and 

•  'l  iif.-rmilioQ  reRDi'lui;:  the  Tea-planting  open 

may  ho  fou  I    !,. -1  in  :1m  ]4th 

roL  of  ths  Journal  of  the  Agri.-Horl    8oc.  ol  ilso  in  tlm 

Oovenuncnt,  tad  It  JaOMOetl't  aeveral  valuable  rtjwrU.   See  alio  A]i]wiidix  G. 
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it  does  not  become  rancid  from  exposure  to  the  air.     It  is  cliieily 
ii  an  emollient — Pham,  of  India, 
Economic  Uses. — The  Cacao  plant  has  been  long  introduced  into 
India  from  tropical  In   cultivation  it  requires  shade,  and 

the  young  plants  especially  must  lie  well  supplied  with  water. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  the  yield  of  fruit  is  very  consider- 
able. The  trees  are  raised  from  seed,  and  come  into  full  bearing 
when  live,  ok  six  years  uM.  The  tree-  seldom  grows  above  the  height 
"t  20  l'i'it.  The  flowers  spring  from  the  trunk  and  larger  bnoi  I 
The  seeds  are  oval,  ami  covered  with  a  husk  of  a  redd i.-h  brown 
colour.  A  tree  in  full  bearing  is  said  to  yield  annually  150  lb. 
of  teed,  but  the  number  of  nuts  in  the  pods  varies  considerably. 
These  nuts,  when  separated  from  the  pulp  in  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, laid  on  mats  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  ground 
and  roasted,  constitute  the  Cocoa  of  commerce.  Chocolate  is  the 
same  mode  into  a  paste  and  flavoured. — (Olinr's  K,.ic  Uvide.)  The 
Cacao-seeds  were  made  use  of  by  the  Mexicans  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  boiled  with  maize  and  roughly  bruised 
between  two  atones,  and  eaten  seasoned  with  capsicum  and  honey. — 
(Macfadyeris  Juiimii-n.)  The  process  at  present  used  by  Iaimpeans 
does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  above;  more  care  is  taken  in  grinding 
the  seeds  after  they  are  roasted,  so  as  to  convert  them  into  a  perfectly 
smooth  paste.  Cloves  and  cinnamon  are  much  used  as  flavouring 
ingredients,  but  the  principal  one  is  vanilla.  Tho  thorough  mixture 
of  these  substances  having  been  effected,  the  whole  is  put  while  hot 
into  tin  moulds,  where  it  hardens  in  cooling ;  and  in  this  form,  if 
kept  from  tho  air,  will  keep  good  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
seeds  of  the  Cacao  were  made  use  of  as  money  in  Mexico  in  the 
time  of  the  Aztec  kings,  and  this  use  of  them  is  still  continued,  the 
smaller  seeds  being  used  for  the  purpose. — Lanketter  Vtg.  Suhst. 


(55C)  Thespesia  populnea  (Lam.)    N.  0.  Malvac&k. 

Portia  tree,  Eno.    Porsuug  or  PooAraaoo.  Tam.     Parapippa,  Hind.    Poresh, 
Bemo.     Gheugheravie,  Tel.     Parish,  Duk.     Boogooi,  Can. 

Description. — Tree;  leaves  roundish-cordate,  acuminated, 
quite  entire,  5-7  nerved,  sprinkled  beneath  with  small  rusty 
scales;  calyx  truncated;  involucel  3-leaved;  capsule  5-celled, 
coriaceous ;  cells  about  4-seeded ;  flowers  yellow,  with  a  dark 
blood-coloured  eye.  Fl.  Nearly  all  the  year. —  W.  &  A.  Prod. 
i.  54. — Wight  Icon.  t.  8. — Hibiscus  populimis,  Linn. — Jloccb.  II. 

Tnd.  iii.  190. — Rheedt,  L  t.  29. Travancore.     Courtalluin. 

Bengal 

Medical  Uses.- — The  capsule  is  tilled  with  a  yellow  pigment  like 
liquid  gamboge,  which  is  a  good  external  application  in  scabies  and 
other  cutaneous  diseases,  the  juice  being  simply  applied  to  the  parts 
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affected.  The  bark  boiled  in  water  is  used  as  a  wash  for  tbe  same 
purposes  with  tbe  best  effect.  Tbe  bark  in  decoction  is  given  as  an 
alterative  internally.  The  Cingalese  dye  yellow  with  the  capsules. 
— Aiiuilie.     Pers.  Obs. 

Economic  Uses. — The  wood  is  used  for  making  rollers,  and  other 
purposes  where  closeness  of  grain  is  required.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
wood  for  gun-stocks.  The  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  easy  and  rapid 
growth  from  cuttings.  It  is  frequently  used  on  this  account  as  a 
tree  for  roadside  avenues.  Its  wood  makes  pretty  furniture,  and  is 
much  used  for  the  ribs  of  the  roofs  of  the  cabm-boats  at  Cochin. — 
Ainnlie.      J.  Grah. 


(557)  Thevetia  nereifolia  (Juse.)     N.  O.  Apocynacejl 
Exile  tree,  Eno. 
1>ksciuption. — Tree,  12  feet;  leaves  linear,  entire,  aim 
veinless,  glabrous;   calyx  5-clel't ;  segments  ovate-lanceolate, 
acute,  three  times  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  ped- 
uncles extra-axillary  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  l-flowered  ; 
corolla  funnel  -  shaped,   tube   hairy  inside  ;   flowers   yellow, 
fragrant;  drupe  half  orbicular,  truncated  at  the  apex,  2-celled; 

cells  bipartite.     Fl.  Nearly  all  the  year, Domesticated  in 

India. 

Medical  Usks. — This  pretty  shrub  is  a  native  of  South  Ann 
and  the  West  Indies,  but  has  long  been  naturalised  in  India.     An 
oil  is  extracted  from   the   kernels  of  nuts.      It  is  of  a  cl- 
yellow  colour,  but  its  uses  and  properties  are  as  yet  undoterm 
The  milk  of  the  tree  is  highly  venomous.     Its  bitter  and  cat  i 
bark  is  reported  to  be  a  powerful  febrifuge,  two  grains  only  i 
affirmed   to   be  equal  to  an  ordinary  dose  of  cinchona.  —  Lindley. 
Jury  Rep.  Mad.  Exhib. 


(558)  Tiaridium  Indicum  (Lelan.)    N.  0.  l'.nnr.ri . 

InJi:in  Turnsole,  Emo.     Ttyl-kcxluklioo,  TaM.     BcnapiUja,  M.u..     T«jl-mi 
Till.     Hutcc-sliooro,  Btso. 

Description. — Annual,  1  foot;  stem  hairy;  leaves  generally 
alternate,  petroled,  cordate,  wrinkled,  curled  at  the  margins; 
spikes  leaf-opposed,  solitary,  peduncled,  longer  than  t] 
flowers  sessile,  minute,  in  2  rows  on  the  upper  aides  of  tin: 
spikes;  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx,  tube  gibbous;  flowers 
■mall,  Lilac-bluish,     Fl  April— Nov. — Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  454 — 

lleliutropium  Indicum,  Lain.-  t.  48. Travancore. 

Chittagoug. 


TILIACORA TINOSPORA. 

Medical  Uses. — This  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  rubbish 
and  out-of-the-way  corners,  in  rich  and  rank  soils.  The  plant  is 
astringent.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  applied  to  gum -boils  nnd 
pimples  on  the  face,  and  also  in  certain  cases  of  ophthalmia.  In 
Jamaica  it  is  used  to  clean  and  consolidate  wounds  and  ulcer*,  and 
boiled  with  castor-oil  it  is  of  use  in  the  stings  or  bites  of  poison- 
ous animals.  It  is  said  by  Martius  to  allay  inflammation  with 
undoubted  advantage. — Ainelie.  Lindley.  Browne's  History  of 
Jama 

(659)  Tiliacora  acuminata  (Miers).     N.  0.  Menispermacea 

Tiga-mushadi,  Tel.     Baga-lulu,  Uind.     Tilia-kora,  Benq.     Vully-caniram,  MiL. 

Description. — Twining  shrub ;  leaves  ovate,  acuminated, 
acute  or  truncate,  or  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  glabrous  ; 
racemes  axillary,  usually  about  half  the  length  of  the  leaf; 
pedicels  iu  the  males,  oue  or  two  from  each  bractea,  2-3 
flowered,  in  the  females  solitary,  1 -flowered  ;  petals  much 
shorter  than  the  filaments ;  flowers  small,  cream-coloured, 
fragrant ;  drupes  numerous.  Fl.  April — July. —  W.  &  A. 
Prod.  i.  12.— Hook.  &  Thorns.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  p.  187.— Menisper- 
niuni  acuminatum,  Lam. — M.  polycarpum,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii 

816. — Rheede,  vii.  t.  3. Peninsula.     Bengal.     Common  in 

hedges.     Negapatam. 

Medical  Uses. — Oue  of  the  many  plants  used  as  an  antidote  to 
snake-bites.  It  is  administered  by  being  rubbed  between  two 
stones  and  mixed  with  water.  It  is  used  in  elephantiasis,  and  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  applied  externally  in  ulcers  and  pustular 
eruptions. — Roxb.     Rheede. 


(5G0)  Tinospora  cordifolia  (Miers).    Do. 

Shcundio  Codie,  TaM.    CiUtncrdou,   Mai..    Goolbayl,  Dck.     Gurcha,   Hind. 
Ti|ipatingay,  Tkl.     Uulunclia,  Bkmq. 

Description. — Twining  shrub  ;  bark  corky,  slightly  tuber- 
cled ;  leaves  alternate,  roundish-cordate,  with  a  broad  sinus, 
shortly  and  sharply  pointed,  glabrous  ;  racemes  axillary  or 
lateral,  of  male  flowers  longer  than  the  leaves,  pedicels  several 
1  her,  of  female  ones  scarcely  so  long  as  the  leaves ; 
pedicels  solitary ;  petals  unguiculatc ;  unguis  linear,  slightly 
margined  upwards  ;  limb  triangular,  ovate,  rcflexed ;  drupes 
2-3.  globose;  flowers  small,  yellowish.  Ft.  April — July. — 
Hook.    A    Thorns.  Fl.  Ind.   i.  184.—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  12. 
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— Wight  Icon.  ii.  t.  485. — Cocculus  eordifolius,  Dee. — .M.-ni- 

spermum  cordifolium,  WtOd. — Bheede,ya.  t.  21. Peninsula. 

Bengal.     Assam. 

Mi.dicai.  Uses. — What  is  known  n  ctract  is  pro- 

i  from  tin;  stems  of  this  plant.     It  U  a  well-known  specific 
the  bites  of  poisonous  insects,  as  well  as  in  fevers  and  rli< 
Tlie  leaves  beaten  up  and  mixed  with  honey  are  applied  externally 
tO  ulcers,  and  with  oil  to  the  head  as  a  remedy  in  eolds.      In  decoc- 
tion they  are  given  as  a  tonic  in  gout.      The  native   practitioners  U86 
this   plant   extensively  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases, 
fevers,  jaundice,  and   visceral  obstructions.      The   parts  chiefly  used 
are   the   roots,    stem,   and    leaves,    from   which   a    decoction   called 
P.n  liuna   is   prepared.     The  extract  called  l'aho  is  procured  also 
from  the  stem,  and  is  reputed  of  much  value  in  urinary  affections; 

Dr  Wight  states  that  from  15  to  20  grains  of  the  powdered  root 
constitute,  a  good  emetic,  a  fact  also  recorded  by  Ainslie,  who 
es|K'cially  remarks  that  it  is  a  successful  remedy  in  snake-bites, 
administered    in  the   ah  about   three  times  a-day,   at   an 

interval  of  twenty  minutis  between  each  dose.     The  bitterness  of 
the  extract  varies  according  to  the  season  when  the  plant  isgntl, 
which   should  be   during   the   hot   weather.       lie 
bruised  and  mixed  with  milk  are  used  as  a  liniment  in  i 
It  is  stated  in  the  '  Bengal  Di  ry  '  thai  m  experime 

at  the  college  hospital,  the  Guluucha  was  found  to  be  a  very  useful 
tonic.     The   decoction   or   cold    infusion    was    of  great    utilit* 
chronie  rheumatism  and  secondary  venereal  affections.     It 
decidedly  diuretic    and  tonic    in   a    high  degree. — (Bengal    I 
Roxb.     Tratu.  Med.  and  Phya,  Soc,  Calcutta.    Ainslie.)    The  7'. 
im  (Miers),  and  some  other  allied  species  inhabiting  various  parts 
of  India,  possess  the  bitterness,  and  probably  the  tonic  properties,  of 
Guluncha. — Pluinn.  </  India. 


(5G1)  Toddalia  aculeata  (Pert.)    N.  <>.  X \NTiioxTLAOBJfc. 

Moolacariiny-rnarum,  Tab.     ' 

DSBCBXPTIOH. — Shrub,  6  feet;  stem  and  brand  i.ly; 

leaflets  sessile,   from   oblong   to   broad-lanceolal  nlate, 

glabrous;  midrib  beneath, and  petioles  prickly  oi  ■: tally 

unarmed;   racemes  simple    ox  compound;  fruit   5-1'urrowed, 
with  3-5  perfect  cells;  petals  5,  sp  leaves  alter! 

dJgitately  trifoliate ;  flowen  small,  whiti  it — W.  ,t 

Prod,   i     ill)—  B  I.  41. Coromandel      Malabar. 

,1118. 

Mi  in.. n  I. 
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coast,  frequently  found  in  Ledges  and  under  trees.  All  the  parts 
ore  reckoned  febrifugal.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  given  in  remittent 
jungl.  The  fresli  leaves  are  Bates  raw-  in  stomach  com- 

plainte,  The  ripe  berries  sw  as  pungent  as  pepper,  and  make 
Uent  picklee,  Hie  whole  pleat  is  reckoned  a  valuable  stimu- 
lant, and  has  a  strong  pungi  ially  the  root.  A  lini- 
ment good  in  rheum. i! i-m  U  made  from  the  root  and  green  fruit 
filed  in  oil. — {Rheede.  Boxb.)  I'.  is  apparently  a  remedy  of  some 
in  constitutional  debility,  and  in  convalescence  after  febrile 
and  01  luT  exhausting  diseases.     Under  the.  name  of  Lopez  root  it 

rly  had  some  celebrity  in  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
1>i  Bidie  states  the  wbolo  plant  possesses  active,  stimulant,  carmina- 

nid  tonic  properties,  and  that  he  knows  of  no  single  remedy  in 
which  all  these  three  >pualitaaa  are  so  happily  combined. — Pharm.  </ 
Gfutbourt  Hut.  des  Drogues.  Siinpl.  ii.  530. — Murray 
Appar.  Medic,  ed,  1792,  vi.  1G4. 

(562)  Tragia  cannabina  (Linn.)    is.  0.  Euphorbiacej:. 

Sirroo-cancliuria,  Tam.     Ranch  koorie,  Due.     Trinuatloolagondie,  TIL. 

Description'. — Annual ;  stem  twining,  hispid  ;  leaves  hairy. 
slinging,  3-partcd.  lanceolate,  petioled;  peduncles  lateral, 
solitary,  l-flowerad,  the  length  of  the  leaves;  (lowers  small, 

yellowish.      Fl.    Aug.— Sept.— Jioxb.   Fl.   Ind.    iii.    575. 

mandel.     Bengal.     Travancore. 

Mi  mi  a,  TJbSH. — The  hairs  of  this  plant  sting  like  the  common 
nettle.  The  root  is  considered  diaphoretic,  and  is  prescribed  in 
decoction  as  an  alterative  j   also  in  infusion  in  ardent  fevers. — 

A  ill: 


(563)  Tragia  involucrata  (Linn.)    Do. 

C*nchoorio,  Tax.     Doologhoiuli,  Tel.     Schorigenani,  Mal.     Bicliitce,  Bexu. 

I  u  s<  kiption, — Annual,  twining:  leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
acute,  sharply  serrated,  alternate,  closely  covered  with  stinging 
hairs;  fbmatt  bracts  5-leaved,  pinnated;  flowers  axillary  in 
small  clusters,  several  together  on  the  same  footstalk,  upper 
ones  male,  under  ones  female  ;  flowers  small,  greenish.     /'/. 

Nearly  all  the  year.— .Roao.  Fl.  iii.  570.— Meed*,  ii.  t.  39. 

Peninsula.     Bengal.     Malabar. 

Mi-.nir.vi.  Uses. — The  root  is  used  medicinally  as  an  alterative  in 
old  venereal  complaints.  The  juice  of  the  same  mixed  with  cow's 
milk  and  sugar  is  given  as  a  drink  in  fevers  and  itch.  The  root  in 
decoction  is  administered  internally  against  suppression  of  urine. — 

A  ins-Hi',     /i'// 
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(564)  Trapa  bispinosa  (Rozb.)    N.  0.  Halobaoacejs. 

Paiiee  jihul,  Hind.     Singluro,  Beko.     Kurim  pola,  M\L. 

Desceiption.— Herbaceous,  floating ;  tipper  leaves  and 
petioles  tomentose  beneath,  lower  leaves  opposite,  others 
alternate,  floating  leaves  rather  quadrate,  serrulately  toothed; 
calyx  villous,  limb  4-partite ;  petals  4 ;  crown  of  the  ovary 
8-furrowed,  the  margins  curled ;  fruit  2-horned ;  horns  op- 
posite, conical,  very  sharp,  barbed  backwards;  petioles  fur- 
nished with  a  large  bladder  in  the  middle  ;  ovary  2-celled,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cap-shaped  crown  ;  flowers  smallish,  white.  Ft. 
May— June,— W.  A  A.  Prod.  i.  337.— Soxb.  Fl.  Tnd,  i.  428. 
— Cor.  iii.  234. — Rheede,  xi.  t.  33. Peninsula.     Bengal. 

Economic  Uses. — The  seeds  contain  a  great  quantity  of  fecula, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  In  Guzerat  they  form  an  important 
article  of  food.  During  tho  Hooly  festival  a  red  dye  is  made  from 
the  fruit,  mixed  with  a  yellow  dye  from  the  flowers  of  the  B 
frtmdota.  Col.  Bleeman  has  given  the  following  interesting  account 
of  this  plant  in  his  travels  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  : — 

Here,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  India,  the  tank  gets  spoiled  by  the 
water-chestnut  (Singl/am),  which  is  everywhere  as  regularly  planted 
aiiil  cultivated  in  fields  under  a  large  surface  of  water  as  wheat  or 
barley  is  on  the  dry  plains.  It  is  cultivated  by  a  class  of  men 
called  Dheemurs,  who  arc  everywhere  fishermen  and  palankeen- 
bearers  ;  and  they  keep  boats  for  tho  planting,  weeding,  and 
Bring  the  Singhara.  The  holdings  or  tenements  of  each  culti- 
vator are  marked  out  carefully  on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  long 
bamboos  stuck  up  in  it;  and  they  pay  so  much  the  acre  for  the 
portion  they  till.  The  Ion;,'  straws  of  tho  plants  reach  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  upon  which  float  their  green  leaves  ;  and  their 
pure  white  flowers  expand  beautifully  among  them  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  afternoon.  The  nut  grows  under  the  water  after  the 
flowers  decay,  and  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  covered  with  a 
tOUffh  brown  integument  adhering  strongly  to  tho  kernel,  which  is 
white,  esculent,  and  of  a  fine  cartilaginous  texture.  The  people  are 
very  fond  of  these  nuts,  and  they  are  carried  often  upon  bullocks' 
backs  two  or  throe  hundred  miles  to  market.  They  ripen  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  rains,  or  in  September,  and  are  eatable  till  the  end  of 
November.  The  rent  paid  for  an  ordinary  tank  by  tho  cultivate! 
is  about  one  hundred  rupees  a-year.  I  have  known  two  hundred 
rupees   to  bo   paid   for  a  very  large  one,  and  even  three  hi 

y  pounds  a-yoaz     Bui  thi  mud  increases  so  rapidli  from  this 
eulth  i  destroys  sis  in  which  it  is  pan 

milted  .  and  a  I  though)  oh  for 

the  sales  of  ths  inter,  it  should  be  earafuUs  prohibited. — (J! 
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7ol.  Sleenuni'-  ■.)     In  Cashmere,  miles  of  the  lakes  and 

marshes  are  covered  with  this  plant.  Moorcroft  states  that  in  the 
valley  it  lurnishcs  almost  the  only  food  for  at  least  30,000  people 
for  five  months  of  the  year ;  and  that,  from  the  Woolar  lake,  06  to 
100,000  ass-loada  ore  taken  annually. — Steieart'a  Punj.  Plants. 

(565)  Triantaema  decandra  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Portdlacacejs. 

ValUy-Sharunnay,  T*M.  Telia  Glialijeroo.  Tax.  Gada  buni,  Besci.  Bhees 
Kliupra,  I)uk. 

Description. — Annual;  steins  diffuse,  prostrate,  glabrous 
or  pubescent  on  the  upper  side  ;  leaves  opposite,  elliptic, 
obtuse  or  acute,  petioled,  entire,  one  of  each  pair  a  little 
larger  tban  the  other ;  petioles  dilated  at  the  margins  j 
flowers  several,  pedicelled  on  a  short  peduncle  ;  sepals  mem- 
branaceous on  the  margin;  stamens  10-12;  style  bipartite; 
capsule  4-seedeil,  with  a  spurious  dissepiment,  lid  slightly 
2-lobedattheapex,  nearly  closed  below,  nut-like,  and  contain- 
ing 2  seeds  ;  flowers  small,  greenish  white.  Fl.  Nearly  all  the 
yrar.—  W.  S  A.  Prod,  i  355.—  Wight  Icon.  t.  296.— Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  ii.  44. Bengal.     Peninsula. 

MEDICAL  Dan. — The  root  is  light  brown  outside,  and  white 
within.  It  is  aperient,  an  1  said  to  be  useful  in  hepatitis  and 
asthma.  The  bark  of  the  root  in  decoction  is  also  given  as  an 
aperient. — Ainslir. 


(566)  Trianthema  obcordata  (Roxb.)    Do. 

Shtraniiay,  TaM.     Ghelijeliroo,  Tel.     Xasnrjnnglii,  Dcs.     Sabuni.  P.kko. 

Descriition. — Perennial ;  stems  diffuse,  prostrate,  slightly 
pubescent  on  the  upper  side ;  leaves,  one  of  each  pair  larger 
and  nliovate  or  obcordate,  the  other  smaller  and  oblong  ; 
flowers  solitary,  sessile,  nearly  concealed  within  the  broad 
sheath  of  the  petioles;  stamens  15-20;  capsule  6-8  seeded, 
lid  concave,  with  2  spreading  teeth,  nearly  enclosed  at  the 
bottom,  including  1  seed ;  flowers  small,  greenish  white.  Fl. 
Nearly  all  the  year.—  II'.  ,f-  A.  Prod.  i.  355.— Wight  Icon.  t. 
288.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  445. Coromandel.     Bengal. 

Medical  Usrs. — The  root,  which  is  bitter  and  nauseous,  is  given 

in  powder  in  combination  with  ginger  as  a  cathartic ;  when  taken 

:  it  is  somewhat  Bweet.     The  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  eaten 
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by  the  natives.  —  (Royh.      Ainslie.)      A  common  weed    in 
ground,  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  but  apt  to  produce  diai  I 
paralysis.      The  plant  is  officinal,  being  considered  astringent  in 
abdominal  diseases.- — Stewatft  l'mij.  Plants. 


(5G7)  Tribulua  lanuginosus  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Ztgophtllacejl 
Neriiijio,  Tam.     Nuringil,  Mal.    Gokoroo,  Ddk.     Pnlleroo,  Tsl.    GoUioor,  E 

Description. — Trailing;  leaves  opposite,  abruptly  pinnated; 
leaflets  about  5-6  pair,  nearly  equal,  with  a  close  -  pressed 
villous  pubescence;  peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaf;  flowers 
axillary;  ciilyx  deeply  5-partite;  petals  5,  broad,  obtuse;  fruit 
5-coocous,  cocci  each  with  2  prickles;  flowers  solitary,  bright 
yellow,  sweet-scented.     Fl.  All  the  year. —  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i. 

U5.—Roxb.  Fl.  Lid.  ii.  401.—  Wight  Icon.  i.  t.  98. 0 

mandeL     Deccan.     Bengal.     Travancore. 

Medical  Uses. — There  is  a  variety  common  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Peninsula  with  red  flowers  called  in  Tamil  Yerra-Pullsroo, 
whose  leaves  have  the  smell  of  cloves.    Of  the  present  one  the  ti 
and  root  are  said  by  the  natives  to  possess  diuretic  qualities  ;  and 
are  prescribed  in  decoction.     The  seeds  powdered  are  giv. 
fusion  to  increase  tho  urinary  discharge,  and  are  also  used  in  dn 
and  gonorrhoea. — (Ainslie.)     The  herb  is  said  to  be  astringent 
vermifuge,  and  the  seeds  cordial. — PoueWt  I'mtj.  Prod. 


(568)  Trichodesma  Indicum  (Ii.  Dr.)    X.  0.  Boraginace^. 

Description. — Diffuse  or  erect;  stem  shortly  villous 
usually  opposite,  narrow-lanceolate,  half-stem-clasping 
pedicels  opposite-flowered  or  lateral  l-flowered;  calyx  villous, 
acutely  auricled   at  the  base,  lobes  increased  by  a  subulate 
point ;  limb  of  the  corolla  spreading,  reflexed ;   Sowers  pale 
blue.— .ft.  Br.  Prod.  p.  496.— Lee.  Prod.  x.  172.-1 1  idioa, 

-   I'luk  Aim.  t.  76.  fig.  3. Peninsula.     Deccan. 

IfljgDIOAI  I".-rs. --This  plan!  is  held  in  repute  in  cases  of  snake- 
A  case  of  recovexj  under  its  use  is  given  in  Spry'a  'Modem 
India' (toL  i)    The  natives  in  the  D  the  leavei 

og  emollient  poultices, — (Pharm.  )    In  the  Pimjauh 

it  is  used  for  purifying  the  blood,  and  as  a  diuretic-  i  "unj. 
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(569)  Trichosanthes  cucumerina  (Linn.)     N.  O.  Cuccrbitace.*. 

PodAVAlam,  Mai..  Pcpoodel  or  Poodel,  Tasj.  Cluiynd-potla,  Tel.  Bunjmtol, 
Bexo. 

Description.— Annual,  climbing;  leaves  broadly  cordate, 
3-7  angled,  toothed  or  serrated,  pubescent  or  glabrous ;  tendrils 
3  -  cleft ;  male  flowers  disposed  in  something  like  umbels ; 
female  ones  solitary  on  short  pednncleo,  often  from  the  same 
axils  as  the  males;  fruit  ovate,  pointed;  petals  5,  ciliated; 
calyx  5-cleft;  flowers  small,  white.  Fl.  Aug. — Dec. — W.  A;  A. 
Trod.  i.  350.— Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  702.— Bheede,  Mai  viii.  t.  15. 
Peninsula.     Bengal. 

Medical  Uses. — The  seeds  are  reputed  good  in  disorders  of  the 
stomach  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  unripe  fruit  is  vary  bitter,  but 
is  eaten  by  the  natives  in  their  curries.  The  Undershoots  and  dried 
capsules  in  rory  bitter  and  aperient,  and  are  reckoned  among  the 
laxative  medicines  by  the  Hindoos.  They  are  used  in  infusion.  In 
decoction  with  sugar  they  us  given  to  assist  digestion.  The  seeds 
are  anti-febrile  and  anthelmintic.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  expressed 
is  emetic,  and  thai  of  the  root  drank  in  the  quantity  of  2  oz.  for  a 
dose  is  very  purgative.     The  stalk  in  decoction  is  expectorant. 

One  species,  the  T.  cm  :b.),  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 

ln'i'i-  the  inhabitants  use  thoroot  as  a  substitute  for  Coltunba- 
root  It  lias  been  sent  to  England  its  the  real  (.'olumba  of  Mozam- 
bique.— (A  Boxb.)  The  T.  dioiea  (Roxb.)  is  cul- 
tivated as  an  article  of  food.  An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  unripe 
fruit  is  d.  wirl'ul  and  sale  cathartic,  in  doses  of  from 
3  to  fi  grain*,  repented  evrv  third  hour  as  long  as  maybe  nccc- 
— (Bmg.  DUp.)  The  plant  is  a  wholesome  hitter,  which  imparts  a 
to  the  system  after  protracted  Qlnees,  It  has  also  been  em- 
ployed as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic  The  old  Hindoo  physicians  used 
it  in  leprosy. — Pltann.  of  India. 


(570)  TrichoBanthes  palmata  [Boxb.)    Do. 

ABcoruth.iv,  Tax.     Abnv»,  Tel. 

Description. — Climbing;  leaves  palmately  lobed,  toothed; 
tendrils  3-cleft;  male  flowers  racemose;  /'"'((/.ones  solitary 
in  the  same  axils  as  the  male,  or  occasionally  racemose;  calyx 
5-cleft;  segments  deeply  toothed  or  serrated  ;  corolla  fringed, 
5-petalled  ;  fruit  globose;  flowers  large,  white.      Fl.  Aug. — 

Sept—  W.   d    A    Prod.  i.  350.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  704 

Bengal.     Peninsula. 

28 
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Medical  Uses. — The  fruit  mixed  with  cocoa-nut  oil  is  b 
:  ache;  but  it  is  not  eatable,  being  considered  poisono 
natives.    The  root,  too,  is  reckoned  poisonous.     It  is,  however, 
in  diseases  of  eattle,  especially  in  inflammation  of  the  longs, — 
(Wight.      /.'".</'.)      'Hi"  pulp  is  a  powerful  pui 
( laps  of  Good  Hope  the  gourd  is  rendered  so  mild  by  pickling  as  to 
iten.     In  the  West  Indios  it  is  used  for  killing  ruts. — Agri.- 
Jl'iri.  8oc.  Jour ii.  x.  3. 


(571)  Triticum  vulgare  (ViUan).     N.  O.  Ghaminacile. 
Common  Wlient,  Eno. 

Description. — Spike  tetragonal,  imbricated  ;    taenia  tena- 
cious;  Bpikeleta  usually 4-flowered ;  glumes  ventrioose,  ■  ■■ 
truncated,  mucronate,  compressed  under  the  apex,  round- 
coztvex  at  the   back;  nerve  prominent;   flowers  awned   oi 

unit  icons;  fruit  free. — Hl'iidd  VI.  drum.  i.  341.- 

/.  20,  tig,  A.—Kunth  En.  pi.  vi.  p.  360. Cultivated  in 

northern  parts  of  India. 

Medical  Uses. — Wheaten  flour  is  demulcent  and  It 

forms  a  soothing  local  application  in  erysipelatous  and  othi 
inflammations.     It  is  also  applied  to  burnt  and  excoriated  snrfii 
obiefly  for  protecting  the  parte  from  the  air.     Internally,  flow 
water  are  Used  as  a  chemical  antidote  in  poisoning  by  the  prcparo- 

of  mercury,  copper,  rino,  tin.  and  by  iodine.     It  forms  h 
atttaont  in  linseed  and  other  |  Starch  is  procured 

—  (Pharm.  of  India.)     Wheat  ii  rted  from 

Bengal — V.  Appendix,  Table  of  Bkqpo 


(572)  Tylophora  asthmatica  (II.  W.)    N.  O.  Asclkpi.v 
Untoniool,  Btna.    Kaka-pulla,  Tel.    Codegain,  OoortnJ*,  Taii. 

Description. — Twining;  leaves  opposite,  ovate- nmn 
acuminated,  cordate  at  the  base,  glabrous  above,  down;  be- 
oeatb  |  peduncles  short,  with  2-3  sessile  few-flowered  nmh 
flowers  rather  large  on  long   pedicels,  externally  pale  gi 
with  a  liitit   tinge  of  purple,  internally  light  purple;  corolla 
5-parted;  follicles  glabrous,  diva 

clasping  the  base  of  the  gynostegium.     Fl.  All  the  year. — 

i  OmUnb.  Sir— Wight  Icon,  t,   L277.— Aaclepiaa  astli- 

ice,  Rod).  PL  Ind.  ii.  33. Peninsula.    Bengal    Mysore. 
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at  with  in  nearly  all  situations,  and  in  flower  at  all  seasons. 
Thou  recognised,  it  is,  from  its  liability  to  variat  i>  m,  difficult 

to  define.     ]n  the  recant  state  it  is  most  readily  distinguished  from 

irij  allied  tpeciea  by  Ita  reddish  or  dull  pink-eolonred  flowers, 
ninl  the  toothed  leaflets  of  the  erown,  the  other  having  greenish 
flowers,  and  obtueel]  I,  edentate,  eoronal  leaflets.     Tin:  roots 

partake  in  an  eminent  degree  of  the  properties  of  Ipecacuanha,  and 
are  a  good  remedy  in  dysentery,  Dr  Roxburgh  often  prescribed 
this  remedy  himself,  and  found  it  answer  as  well  as  tho  latter. 
Given  in  a  pretty  I  ,  it  answers  us  an  emetic ;  in  smaller, 

often  repeated  doses,  as  a  cathartic — and  in  both  ways  effectually. 
The  natives  also  employ  it  as  an  emetic,  by  rubbing  upon  a  stone 
:;  I  tnohes  of  the  fresh  root,  and  mixing  it  with  a  little  water  for  a 
rally  purges  at  the  same  time. —  Wight,  Roxk 
Among  plants  of  this  order  may  here  be  mentioned  the  Asclrpias 
Ourcusavica  (Linn.),  a  West  Indian  plant  now  naturalised  in  India. 
It  is  known  aa  the  Bastard  or  Wild  TpeeaeuanJia,  from  the  enntie 
properties  of  its  root ;  but  as  its  operation  is  said  to  be  attended  by 
powerful  action  mi  the  bowels,  it  is  little  applicable  in  the  generality 
of  cases  where  a  simple  emetic  is  required.  The  dose  ol  the  powder 
nl  the  dried  root  is  from  20  to  40  grains.  The  expressed  juice  of 
the  leaves  is  stated  to  act  efficiently  as  an  anthelmintic. — Lttxan,  i. 
C3.     Pharni.  of  India. 


(573)  Typha  elephantina  (Roxl.)    N.  0.  TmuflUb 

Eleiiliaiit-grnsii,  End.    Hogla,  Beko. 

Description. — Culms  round,  smooth,  glossy,  jointed  at  the 
insertion  of  the  leaves,  6-10  feet;  leaves  linear,  Bomewhat 
channelled  below,  exceeding  the  flower-bearing  stem  ;  male 
Bpadiz  remote  from  the  female,  both  oylindric   Fl.  Aug. — 

Sept— ^ Boctb.  B.  Ind.  iii  666-— J.  Omh.  Cat.  227. Margins 

of  tanks  and  beds  of  rivers.     Concans.     Peninsula.     Bengal 

Economic  Uses. — Elephants  are  fond  of  this  grass.  It  is  of  great 
importance  for  binding  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  tho  Indus  with  its 
long  tortuous  roots,  of  which  great  care  is  taken  when  the  culms  are 
cut  down  to  make  matting  of.  They  are  also  tied  in  bundles  and 
need  as  buoys  to  swim  with  like  sedges  in  England.  The  pollen  of 
the  flowers  is  abundant,  and  if  a  light  be  applied  to  it  ;i  flash  of  live 
is  produced.  There  is  another  species,  the  T.  ainjimli/oliii  (Linn.), 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  making  mats. —  [Roacb.  J  Qrah.) 
Of  the  latter  the  young  shoots  are  edible,  and  resemble  asparagus. 
The  flowers  are  used  in  tho  treatment  of  burns. —  FotD6u4  J'unj. 
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(574)  Typhoninm  Orixense  (Schott).    N.  O.  Abacejk. 

Ghet-kuchoo,  Beno. 

Description. — Stemless;  leaves  3-lobed;  flowers  sub-sessile; 
spathe  ample,  erect,  longer  than  the  spadix ;  filaments  long 
and  often  ramous ;  flowers  smalL     Fl.  Aug. — Arum  Orixense, 

Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  503.—  Wight  Icon.  t.  801. Peninsula, 

Bengal. 

Medical  Uses. — A  native  of  shady  mango-groves  near  Samul- 
cottah,  where  the  soil  is  pretty  rich  and  fertile.  The  roots  are  ex- 
ceedingly acrid,  and  are  applied  as  cataplasms  to  discuss  scirrhous 
tumours. — Roxb.     Wight. 
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(575)  Ulmus  integrifolla  (Roxb.)    N.  0.  Ulmace^. 

Indi»n  Elm,  Eso.    Na\ilio,  Tel. 

Description. — Large  tree;  leaves  alternate,  ovate  or  cordate, 
entire,  glabrous,  shortly  petioled,  deciduous;  flowers  herma- 
phrodite and  male  mixed ;  hermaphrodite  flowers,  calyx  4-6 
lobed,  leaflets  spreading,  oval ;  stamens  7-9 ;  pistils  2 ;  capsule 
1-celled,  1-valved,  indehiscent.  The  first  part  of  the  flowers 
that  appeal's  is  the  reddish  anthers,  next  the  calyx  increases 
and  becomes  visible,  but  is  always  very  minute,  and  if  not 
looked  for  may  pass  unperceived.     Fl.  Nov. — March. — Roxb. 

Fl.  Ind.  ii.  68.— Cor.  i.  t.  78.—  Wight  Icon.  t.  1968. Circar 

mountains.     Foot  of  the  Himalaya.     Ghauts  near  Arcot. 

Economic  Uses. — The  timber  is  of  good  quality,  and  employed 
for  various  purposes,  as  carts  and  door-frames.  The  forks  of  the 
branches  are  used  by  the  natives  to  protect  their  straw  against  cattle. 
—Roxb.     J.  Qmh. 


(576)  TJrena  lobata  (Linn.)    N.  0.  Malvacb*. 

Biui-kra,  Bmso. 

Description. — Herbaceous ;  leaves  roundish,  with  3  or  more 
short  obtuse  lobes,  more  or  less  velvety,  5-7  nerved,  with  1-3 
ads  on  the  nerves ;  segments  of  involucel  5,  oblong-lanceo- 
equal  to  the  expanded  calyx  ;  carpels  densely  pubescent, 
echinate ;  flowers  middle-sized,  rose-coloured.     Fl.  Aug. — Oct. 

—  W.  <£•  A.  Prod.  i.  46.—  Roxb.  Fl.  Ltd.  iii.  182. Penin- 

sul;i.     Bengal. 

Economic  Uses. — This  is  a  common  shrub  in  the  Peninsula,  gen- 
erally found  in  waste  places  during  I  ho  rain.  It  abounds  in  strong 
fibres,  which  an  considered  a  fair  substitute  for  flax.  Tin'  sumo 
may  apply  to  the  U.  sinwila  (Linn.),  a  native  of  Bengal. — Boyle, 
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(577)  Urginea  Indica  (Kunth).     X.  0.  Liliacea 

Indian  BquilL  Em.    Nurrivungnyuni,  Tah.    Addiri-tclla-guddidoo,  Tel.   JungUe 

!  i  iND.    Eanda,  Etnra. 

Descriition. — Bulb  perennial,  truncated,  white,  about  the 
size  of  a  large  apple;  leaves  numerous,  radical.  <  n-ii'orm, 
nearly  flat,  smooth,  6-18  inches  in  length  ;  B>  '.,  round, 

smooth,  and,  including  the  raceme,  about  2-3  feet  in  length  ; 
raceme  erect,  very  long ;  flowers  remote,  long-pedicelled,  droop- 
ing.   Fl.  March — April. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  117. — ScilLi  In 

Roxb. —  Wight  Icon.   t.  2063. Sandy  shores  in   Malabar. 

Corellum,  near  Trevandrum. 

Mkmcai,  Uses. — Tho  bulbous  roots  of  this  plant  resemble  in 
their  a|>]>iaranco  and  i  nudities  the  root  of  the  truo  squill 
vuiritiniti),  being  equally  nauseous  and  bitter.    It  is  notsu  I 
so  round  as  the  latter,  but  it  has  similar  fleshy  scales.     It  is  chiefly 
used  by  Buriera  for  horses  in  cases  of  strangury  and  G 
in  abundance  in  waste  sandy  situations,  in  Lower  India  i 
near  tho  sea.     Tho  bulb  burnt  is  externally  applied  to  the  sob 
the  feet  when  suffering  from  any  burning  sensation. — A  fn 


(578)  Uvaria  narum  (Wall.)    N.  O.  Anonace.e. 
Naruin-panol,  Mal. 

Description. — Climbing  shrub;  leaves  oblong-Ian 
flower-bearing  shoots  lateral,  leafy;   peduncles  solitary, 
ininal ;  calycine  lobes  roundish-ovate ;  petals  equal,  roundish- 
ovate,  concave,  curved;  carpels  numerous,  glabrous,  on  long 
stalks,  red ;  seeds  about  4,  flat,  smooth,  shining ;  (lowers  at 
first  brownish  green,  but  at  length  becoming  reddish ;  anthers 
yellow. —  W.  <£  A.  Prod.  i.  9. — U.  Zeylanica,  Lam.  (not  L 
— Unona  Narum,  Dec. — fiheede,  ii.  t.  19. Travancore. 

Medical  Uses. — An  unctuous  secretion  exudes  from  the  anthers. 
There  is  a  sweet-scented  greenish  oU  obtained  from  the.  nmti  by 
distillation  in  Malabar,  which,  as  well  as  the  rout  itself,  is  oai 
various  diseases.      Tho  roots  are  fragrant  and  aromatic,  and  the 
leaves  when  bruised  smell  liko  cinnamon. — IUieede. 
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(579)  Vateria  Malabarica  (Blwne).    .N.  0.  DirTEitACEjE. 

I im  1 ;  in.'y  Varin'-ili,  nr  v.  ■..,.      Hupnda  niara,  Tbl. 

Ku'.iiiilnkicui,  V«lll  KiKiiiclriiMini,  T.vM.     Veil*  Koodlll  HID,  IViuriiiuruiu,  Mai.. 

I>r..su:iPTiON. — 1.  ■;  Lark  whitish ;  young  shoots  and 

all  tender  porta,  except  the.  leaves,  covered  wiih  line  stellate 
pubescence ;  leaves  alternate,  petioled,  oblong,  entire,  slightly 
cordate  at  the  base,  shortly  pointed  or  obtuse  at  the  apex, 
coriaceous  and  smooth,  petioles  1  inch  in  length;  stipules 
oblon- ;  Sowers  rather  remote,  on  large  terminal  panii 
bracts  ovate,  pointed;  filaments  40-50,  very  abort;  anthers 
not  suricled  at  the  base,  terminating  in  a  single  long  bristle 
at  the  apex;  Style  a  little  longer  than  the  stamens;  stigmas 
acute  ;  capsule  oblong,  obtuse,  coriaceous,  fleshy ;  seed  soli- 
tary. Fl.  Jan. — March. — Blume  Mm.  Bot.  ii.  29. — V.  Indica, 
Roxb.  (not  Linn.) — Chloroxylon  Dupada,  Buck.  Jmiru.  Mysore, 
ii.  176. Malabar.     Travancoro. 

Mi  mi  u.  Uses. — A  solid  fatty  oil,  known  as  Piney-tallow,  pro- 
Band  from  the  fruit,  braised  and  subjected  to  boiling  is  of  some 
repute  as  a  local  application  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  other  painful 
KDBotiona 

ROMS     Dins. — This  tree  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 

i  in  Indira  (I. inn.)  of  Ceylon,  which  has  larger  fruit  and  leaves, 
as  well  as  other  distinguishing  points.  It  forms  beautiful  avenues 
in  Malabur  and  Canara,  the  foliage  being  dense  and  the  blossom 
very  fragrant.  It  was  a  favourite  with  the  ancient  Itajahs,  and 
there  are  some  magnificent  old  trees  near  Bednore.  It  yields  tho 
Piney  gum-resin,  on  excellent  varnish  resembling  copaL  It  is  pro- 
ruinl  liy  rutting  a  notch  in  tin-  tin-,  sloping  inwards  and  down- 
«-.iiil.-.  from  which  the  resinous  juice  runs,  and  is  soon  hardened  by 

are  to  the  air.  It  is  usual,  when  applying  it  as  a  varnish,  to 
I'pply  the  resin  before  it  hardens,  otherwise  to  melt  it  by  a  slow 

.mil   mix  with  boili  l-nil.     It  is  very  useful  far  car- 

riages and   furniture.      A  inish  is  prepared   by  reducing  to 

powder  about  six  parts  of  l'iney  ;unl  om  of  camphor,  and  then 
adding  hot  alcohol  sullicient  to  dissolve  the  mixed  powder.     Alcohol 
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will  not  dissolve  Piney  without  the  camphor,  but  once  dis." 
retain  lution.     The  varnish  thus  prepared  is  good  f 

ing  pictures,  but  before  being  used  requires  to  be  gently  heated  to 
evaporate  the  camphor,  which  otherwise  would  produ'  imess 

on  the  picture  in  consequence  of  its  subsequent  evaporations.  In 
addition  U>  these  uses  it  is  made  into  candles  on  tin'  Malabar  i 
ditl'using  au  agreeable  fragrance,  and  giving  a  clear  light  and  little 
smoke..  For  making  them  the  lluid  resin  may  either  be  run 
moulds,  or  be  rolled,  while  yet  soft,  into  the  required  shape.  The 
true  gum-copal  is  not  from  this  tree,  but  it  generally  goes  under 
that  name  in  India.  The  gum  is  also  useful  for  varnishing  anati  n* 
ical  preparations.  The  best  specimens  of  the  gum  are  amp! 
as  ornaments,  under  the  name  of  Amber  (Kehroba),  to  which  it 
bears  exterior  resemblance.  \Vhcu  recent  it  is  found  from  pale 
green  to  a  deep  amber  colour,  with  all  the  intermediate  shades. 
The  bark,  which  is  bitter  and  astringent,  is  said  to  retard  fermenta- 
tion, and  on  that  account  chips  are  used  in  Ceylon  when  pr>:  paring 
rj  from  the  toddy,  which  are  thrown  into  the  vessel  to  pre- 
vent fermentation  taking  place.  The  timber  is  used  for  masts  and 
•mall  vessels,  being  proof  against  the  teredo  nnvulig. — (Ruzb. 
Wight.)  This  is  the  same  tree  to  which  Dr  Buchanan,  in  his 
journey  through  Mysore,  gave  the  name  of  Ch  I  ida  ; 

the  specific  name  was  derived  by  him  from  the  Cansrese  name 
"  Dupa,"  applied  to  this  and  probably  other  species  of  Yateria 
growiii,'  in  Mysore  and  the  western  coast.  From  the  circumstance 
of  the  C  trictum  growing  in  the  same  locality  aroei 

belief  that  both  the  White  and  the  Black  Dammer  were  produced 
from  the  same  tree ;  and  as  the  few  which  Dr  Buchanan  saw  wore 
probably  VateHat,  he-  naturally  concluded  that  this  tree  alone 
yielded  both  species  of  Dammer.  The  White  Dammers  of  the 
Northern  Circars  are  derived  from  the  S/torea*.  The  Piney  resin 
has  a  shining  vitreous  fracture,  is  very  hard,  and  bears  a 
resemblance  to  amber.  Its  colour  ranges  from  light  green  to  light 
yellow,  the  green  tint  predominating  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  the  Black  Dammer,  and  bums  with  less  smoke.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  all  other  Indian  resins  by  its  superior  hardness, 
its  colour,  and  amber-like  appearance.  There  is  a  variety  with  a 
i  'illular  structure  and  balsamic  smell,  by  which  it  may  be  recog- 
nised. The  candles  made  from  the  resin  consume  the  wick  will 
snuffing.  They  were  formerly  introduced  into  Europe,  but  a  very 
high  duty  having  been  imposed,  the  trade  ceased. — Jury  Rep.  Mad. 

following  is  Mr  Bronghton'e  report  on  the  Piney  resin: — 
This  beautiful  mbatance  has  long  been  known,  and  rtioa 

known  in  England,  and  I  apprehend  that  its  cost  (and  perhaps,  also, 
nee  ol  it 

article  of  more  extended  commerce.      It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
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"  East  Indian  Dammer,"  which  is  well  known  among  varnish-makers, 
though  frequently  confounded  with  this,  is  the  product  of  a  very 
different  tree,  and  ia  not  produced  in  tlii-  Presidency.  The  finest 
specimens  of  Pimy  n. -in  are  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
tree,  and  are  in  pale-green  b  pieces  of  considerable  sua 

The  resin  that  exudes  naturally  usually  contains  much  impurity. 
In  most  of  its  propertiea  ii  reBembke  copal,  but  it  possesses  qualities 
which  give  El  some  advantages  over  the  latter.  Like  copal,  it  is  but 
lable  in  alcohol ;  but,  as  Berzelius  pointed  out  in  the  case 
nl'  COpal,  it  can  be  brought  into  solution  by  the  addition  of  camphor 
to  the  spirit,  It  is  easily  soluble  in  chloroform,  and  thus  might  find 
a  small  application  as  a  substitute  for  amber  in  photographer's  varnish. 
It  differs  most  advantageously  from  copal  by  being  at  once  soluble 
in  turpentine  and  drying  oils,  without  the  necessity  of  the  pre- 
liminary destructive  fusion  required  by  that  resin,  a  process  which 
tends  greatly  to  impair  the  colour  of  the  varnish.  The  solution  of 
the  Piuey  resin  in  turpentine  is  turbid  and  milky,  but  by  the  addi- 
tion of  powdered  charcoal,  and  subsequently  filtering,  it  yields  a 
solution  transparent  and  colourless  as  water,  and  yields  a  varnish 
which  dries  with  a  purity  and  whiteness  not  to  be  surpassed.  The 
solution  in  turpentine  readily  mixes  with  the  drying  oils.  It  is  on 
these  properties  of  the  rosin  that  its  chance  of  becoming  an  article  of 
trade  will  depend.  In  price  it  cannot  compote  with  copal,  whose 
supply  to  the  European  market  is  regular  and  abundant.  Major 
Bcddoine  informs  mo  that  the  cost  of  Piuey  resin  delivered  on  the 
toast  would  be  about  6  rupees  per  maund  of  26  lb.  The  present 
price  of  the  best  copal  in  the  English  market  is  but  £26,  10s.  per 
ton. 

Piney  resin  yields,  on  destructive  distillation,  82  per  cent  of  a 
plurcscent  oil  of  agreeable  odour,  but  not  differing  essentially  from 
that  obtained  from  cheaper  resins. 


IV 


(580)  Venionia  anthelmintica  (W&M.) 

ilo   Floa-bano,    t'NO.     Ciwt-siragum,    Tax. 


loa-bano,    fc.so.     t  iuit  sinwu: 
•kura,  I'LL,     nsll  IMrto.  DUX.     liuckclie,  11im>. 


N.  0.  AsTERACES. 

Adavio- 


Catta-serapim,    Mai,. 
Soiu-ruj,  Beko. 


Description. — Annual ;  stem  erect,  roundish,  slightly  tomen- 
tose ;  leaves  alternate,  serrate,  narrowing  at  the  base  into  the 
petioles;  calyx  ovate;  corolla  consisting  of  20  or  more  herma- 
phrodite florets ;  flowers  in  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
on  long  peduncles  thickening  towards  the  flowers ;  a  solitary 
peduncle  terminates  the  stalk  ;  flowers  purplish.  Fl.  Nov. — 
— Serratula  anthelmintica,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  405. — Conyza 
anthelmintica,  Linn. — Rhecde,  ii.  t.  24. Peninsula.    Bengal. 

Medical  Uses. — The  seeds  are  very  hitter,  and  are  considered 
powerfully  anthelmintic  and  diuretic,  and  are  also  an  ingredient  of  a 
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compound  powder  prescribed  in  snake-bites.  An  infusion  of  them 
is  given  on  the  Malabar  coast  for  coughs  and  in  cases  of  flatulency. 
Reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  with  lime-juice,  they  are  used  to 
expel  pediculi  from  the  hair. — {AiiisUe.)  The  seeds  are  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  covered  with 
whitish  scattered  hairs,  cylindrical,  tapering  towards  the  base, 
marked  with  about  ten  paler  longitudinal  ridges,  and  crowned  with 
a  circle  of  brown  scales,  and  are  nauseous  and  bitter  to  the  I 
i ':  i  Kbson  regards  them  as  a  valuable  tonic  and  .  In  doses 

of  20  to  25  grains. — (Pharm.  o/  It  is  rial  iinslie 

that  tli..-  1".  ehuna  (Less.)  is  used  in  decoctions  by  the  natives  to 
promote  perspiration  in  fevers. 


(581)  Vitex  Negundo  (Linn.)    X.  0.  Verbexaoejl 

Fire-learwl  Chute-toe,  Unci.    V«11ay  Noorhie,  Tam.    Bcn-nocliic.  Hu.    WayiU, 
Tu-     Sliuintnlie,  Dus.     NismU.  I  'nHlfj-PTT. 

Description. — Arboreous;  stum   twisted,   10  ,itbs 

digitate,  quinate,  opposite,  on  lougish  petiolea  ;  Leaflets  Lai 
late,  entire,  three  Larger  petioled,  two  smaller  sessile;  pan 
2-brauched;  flowers  blue,  fragrant.     Fl.  April — June. —  Wigkk 

Icon.  t.  510.—Ro.,b.  Fl.  Lid.  iii.  70— Iiluuk;  ii.  t.   12. 

Peninsula.     BeugaL     Deyra  Dhoon. 

Medical  Uses. — This  species  is  similar  in  medicinal  properties 
to  the  V.  (i-ijiili,i,  but  somewhat  weaker :  the  root  in  decoction  is  a 

.nt  bitter,  and  administered  in  cases  of  intermittent  and  l; 
1.  '.its.     The  leaves  simply  warmed  are  a  good  application  in  cases  of 
rheumatism  and  sprains.    The  Mohammedans  sire >k.i  the  dried  leaves 
in  cases  of  headache  and  catarrh.     The  dried  fruit  is  considered  a 
vermifuge.     A  decoction  of  the  aromatic  leaves  helps  to  form  tho 
warm  bath  for  native  women  after  delivery.     The  root  in 
is  used  as  a  vermifuge,  and  to  reduce  swellings  in  the  body. — (Aii 
Roxh.)     Di  Fleming  remarks  that  the  leaves  have  a  better  claim  to 
tho  title  of  disculient  than  any  othei  n-nedy  with  v 

he  is  acquainted  ;  and  h<'  adds  that  their  efficacy  in  dispelling  in- 
flammatory swellings  of  Hie  joints  from  acute  rheumatism,  and  of 
tho  testes  from  suppressed  gonorrhoea,  are  very  remarkable.  The 
mode  of  application  resorted  to  by  the  natives  is  simple  enough;  the 
fresh  haves,  pat  into  an  earthen  pot,  are  heated  over  a  (ire  till  they 
are  as  hot  as  can  bo  borne  without  pain  ;  they  are  then  applii  i 
the  parts  afiected,  and  kept  there  by  a  .  the  application  is 

or  four  lines  daily  uulil  the  swelling  subsides. — 

/'/.  r  I  'lull  HI.    ,>J   I,:' 

good  timber. 

).  a  largo 

tree,  somewhat  common  in  subdpino  forests.    Also  the  V.  urborea 
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(Da.)      The  hitter,  when  old,  becomes   chocokito-colourod,  and  is 
useful  for  many  economical  purposes. — lluxh. 

(582)  Vitex  trifolia  (Linn.)    Do. 

Thi.  :,u  or    Indian    Print,    Rao.      NaCMMOcble,    T\u.     C»ra- 

UOK.    Necla  vayalio,  TtL.    Nisimlha,  Seduari, 
iliMD. 

Description. — Shrub,  10  feet;  leaves  temate  and  quinate; 
ta  orate,  acute,  entire,  hoary  beneath ;  panicle  with  a 
straight  racliis  ;  pedicels  dichotornous ;  flowers  terminal,  race- 
mose, violet.     Fl.   April — May. — Roxb.   Fl.   Ind.   iii.    69. — 
ie,  ii.  t.  11. CoromandeL    Concan.    Deccau. 

Medical  Uses. — The  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  considered  as 
powerfully  disouticnt,  and  aro  used  in  fomentations,  or  simply  applied 
warm  in  cases  of  sprains,  rheumatism,  and  contusions,  also  externally 
in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  swellings.  The  leaves  powdered  unci 
taken  with  water  aro  a  cure  for  intermittent  fevers ;  tfifl  root,  mid  a 
catapi  bhe  leaves,  are  applied  externally  in  rheumatiEm  and 

local  paius.     The  frnit  is  said  by  the  Vytiaus  to  be  nervine,  coplui- 
lic,  and  enunenagoguo,  and  is  prescribed  in  powder  in  electuary  and 
■iiou.     A  clear  sweet  oil  of  a  greenish  colour  is  extracted  from 
the  root. — Roxb,     Ains/ie. 

(583)  Vitis  quadrangularia  (W-rf/.)    N.  O.  Vitace-b. 

Ponuulei  coJio,  Taji.  Tsjangolaiu-paraida.  Mai.  Nullcrootigeh.  Tkl.  Hosjora, 
Bkno. 

Description. — Climbing ;  glabrous  ;  stem  4-angled,  winged; 
stipules  lunate,  entire ;  leaves  alternate,  cordate-ovate,  serru- 
lated, short-petiolcd ;  umbels  shortly  pedunoled;  stamens  4; 
petals  4,  distinct ;  fruit  globose,  sue  of  a  large  pea,  very  acrid, 
1-celled,  1-seeded;  flowers  small,  white.  Fl.  Aug. — Oct. — 
W.  <t  A.  Prod.  L  125. —  Wight  Icon.  (.  51. — Cissus  quadrangu- 

.  Linii.—llorb.   Fl.   Lid.  i.  407.— RJieede,  vii.  t.  41. 

Feninsula.     IleugaL     Travancore. 

Mkdical  Ubes. — Tlio  leaves  and  young  shoots  when  fresh  are 
sometimes  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  when  dried  and  powdered  ore 
given  in  bowel  affections.  Forskal  states  that  the  Arabs  when  suffer- 
ing from  affections  of  the  spine  make  beds  of  the  stems. — Ainslie. 

(584)  Vitis  setoaa  (Wall.)    Do. 

l!:u:i!>utvili,  Tf  U 

Description. — Climbing;  clothed  with  scattered  glandular 
bristly  hairs,  but  otherwise  glabrous ;  stem  herbaceous ;  leaves 
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succulent,  trifoliate,  without  a  common  petiole ;  leaflets  stalked, 
roundish-ovate  or  ohovate,  obtuse  with  numerous  sharp  serra- 
tures,  cymes  peduncled  with  divaricating  branches ;  petals  4, 
distinct;  stamens  4;  style  conspicuous;  berries  red,  ovoid, 
hairy,  1-seeded.  Flowers  in  the  rainy  season. —  W.&  A.  Prod. 
L  127.—  Wight  Icon.  170.— Cissus  setosus,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  1 410. 
Rajahmundry.    Mysore. 

Medical  Uses. — Every  part  of  the  plant  is  exceedingly  acrid. 
The  leaves  toasted  and  oiled  are  applied  to  indolent  tumours,  to  bring 
them  to  suppuration. — Boxb. 
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(585)  Wedelia  calendulacea  (Lest.)    N.  0.  Asterac*;*. 


Postaloy-kaiantagerei,  TaM.      Pee-cajoni,  Mal. 
Tel.     Prahlilnuigra,  Dck.     Kealioorya,  Beno. 


Patsoo-poola-goonta-gnlijeroo, 


Description. — Perennial,  herbaceous,  creeping;  leaves 
opposite,  broad-lanceolate,  obtuse,  entire ;  peduncles  axillary  ; 
flowers  bright  yellow.  Fl.  Aug. — Jan. —  Wight  Icon.  t.  1107. 
— Verbesina  calendulacea,  Linn. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  440. — 
Rhcede,  x.  t.  42. Coromandel.     Concan.    Bengal. 

Medical  Uses. — The  leaves,  seeds,  and  flowers,  which  are  aro- 
matic to  the  taste,  are  considered  deobstruent  in  decoction.  The 
plant  has  a  slightly  camphoraceous  taste. — Roxb. 

(586)  Willughbeia  edulis  (Roxb.)     N.  0.  Apocynace*. 

Luti-ani,  Beno. 

Description. — Climbing ;  calyx  5-parted,  small ;  corolla 
salver-shaped,  with  the  tube  thicker  about  the  centre,  5-cleft, 
segments  oblique;  leaves  opposite,  elliptic-oblong,  acuminated, 
obtuse,  with  parallel  veins  ;  peduncles  cymose,  axillary,  shorter 
than  the  petioles;  flowers  pale  pink;  berry  very  large,  glob- 
ular, 1-celled,  many-seeded.  Fl.  June — Aug. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
ii.  57. Chittagong. 

Economic  Uses. — The  milky  viscid  juice  which  flows  from  every 
part  of  this  plant  is  converted,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  to  an 
inferior  kind  of  caoutchouc.     The  fruit  is  eatable. — Roxb. 


(587)  Withania  coagulans  (Dunal.)    N.  0.  Solanace*. 

Description. — Shrub,  stellately  tomentose;  leaves  lanceo- 
1  i!i  -oblong,  unequal-sided,  thickish,  often  somewhat  twin,  both 
sides  of  the  same  colour;  flowers  dioecious,  aggregated  in  the 
axils;  peduncles  deflexed. — Dec.  Prod.  xiii.  pt.  1,  p.  685. — 

Puneeria  coagulans,  Stocks. —  Wight  Icon.  t.  1 G 1 G. Scinde. 

Beluchistau.     Mountains  of  Aflghanistau. 

Medical  Uses. — The  whole  plant  is  densely  covered  with  minute 
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stellate  hairs  arranged  in  tufts.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  iU  dusky 
ash-grey  hue,  which  in  (ha  yoanf  ot.s  has  a  iduish  tinge. 

There  is  not  ■  shad  in  the  whole  plant      En  Soinde  it  is 

known  by  the  name  of  1'uxo-r.      The  ripe  fruits,  when  fresh,  are 
used  as  an  emetic.      When  dried  they  are  sold  in  the  bozaar~ 
ue  employed  in  dyi  d  flatulent  eoli  -ibod 

in  infaaion,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  the  leaves  and  twigs  of 
BJiazyi  ttl  ieta  (  1  >ee.),  an  excellent  bitter  tonic,  also  growing  in  tliat 
pari  n  the  country.  The  dried  fruit  is  in  universal  use  throughout 
Bolucliisiiui  Ear  eoAgahtug  milk  in  the  process  of  cheese  manufac- 
ture.— 8t  '  urn.  Bomb.  As.  Soe.,  Jan.  1849. 

(588)  Withania  somnifera  (Dinml.)    Do. 

Winter  Cherry,  KN'i.     Prvetti,  Mal.     Penerroo,  TEL.     Asgund,  DCK.      Athn 
gamin,  Bk.no.     Auikuolang,  Tam. 

Description. — Perennial,  2-3  feet;  stem  2-1'oila'd,  llexuous; 
leaves  ovate,  entire,  in  pairs,  pubescent;  calyx  5-tootbed, 
segments  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tube  ;  Bowen  axillary, 
crowded,  nearly  sessile  ;  corolla  campanulate,  yellowish  gn 
berry  small,  red,  size  of  a  pea,  covered  with  a  membranaceous, 
angular,  inflated  calyx.  Fl.  Nearly  all  the  year. —  Wight  lam. 
t.  853. — Physalis  ilexuosa,  Linn. — Roxb.  Fl.  Lul.  i.  561. — 
RJittdc,  iv.  t.  55. — Coromaudcl.  Concans.  Travancore, 
PengaL 

Mimical   Uses. — The   root  is  said    to    have   deobstrn 
diuretic  properties.     The  I'-avcs  moistened  with  wans 
useful,  externally  applied  in  cases  of  carbuncle.     They  an 
bitter,  and  aro  given  in  infaaion  in  fevers.     The  ■  mployod 

in  the  coagulation  of  milk  in  making  butter.      The  fruit  is  diuj 
Tho  root  and  leaves  aro  powerfully  narcotic,  and  the  latter  i 
to  inflamed  tumours,  and  the  former  in  obstinate  ulcers  and  d 
matic  of  tli"  joints,  being  mixed  with  dried  ginger  and  so 

applied.     The  Telingi  physicians  reckon  tho  roots  alexipiiarmic. — 


(589)  Wrightia  tinctoria  (11  /.'..)     X.  Q.  ArocvNACUS. 
Chito-inciloo,  Tel. 

De8CBIption. — Shrub,  10-16  feel  ;  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate 
m    crrsteobl  glabron  lea  terminal, 

v ;  tube  of  corolla  twice  as 
lyxj  follicles,  ilistiin  t.  but  i  :  ilowere 

white,  Cragrant,  lj  Inch  in  dj  d.     Fl. 
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March — May. —  Wight  Icon.  ii.  /.  4-44. — Nerium  tinctorium. — 
Soxb.  Fl.  I  ml  ii.  4. Coromandel. 

Mr.oe  al  Uses. — The  fresh  leaves  when  well  chewed  are  very 
pungent,  and  are  said  quickly  b  the  pain  of  toothache. 

Thej  lose  theii  property  by  drying: — Wight. 

white,  close-grained,  and  hand- 
some in  appearance,  looking  like  ivory  ;  much  used  for  ornamental 
and  useful  purposes.  A  kind  of  Indigo  is  prepared  from  the  leaves. 
This  is  known  as  /»''<< -indigo,  for  which  a  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr 
Fischer  of  Salem. — Roxb.     Jury  Sep. 


(590)  Wrightia  tomentosa  (Rom.  ct.  Sch.)    Do. 
Nelam-pola,  Mal. 

Description. — Tree ;  leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  dowuy  ; 
corymbs  terminal,  small ;  tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx ; 
corona  fleshy,  lacerated  into  obtuse  segments  ;  follicles  dis- 
tinct; branches  downy;  flowers  with  a  white  corolla  and 
orange-coloured  corona.  Fl.  May — Juno. —  Uright  Icon.  ii.  t. 
443. — Nerium  tomentosum,  Soxb. — Fl.  Ind.  ii.  G. — Rhcede, 
ix.  t.  ?<,  4. Circar.     Concans. 

Economic  Uses. — A  yellow  juice  flows  from  this  plant,  which 
mixed  with  wain  forms  a  good  yellow  dye.  Some  cloths  that  had 
been  dyed  with  it  had  preserved  their  colour  for  two  years  as  bright 
and  as  fresh  as  at  first.-  (Roxb.)  Another  Bpeciee,  the  II'.  mof. 
.  o>ws  in  <  'aelair.  the  timber  of  which  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  boxwood  there  is  in  thai  part  of  the  country. — BromUrtC  in  A. 
H.  8.,  Jan.  1864. 
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(591)  Xanthochymus  pictorius  (Roxb.)    N.  O.  Clvsuckm. 

Daiujiel,  HiSD.     Iwnra-memailee,  Tn.. 

Description. — Tree,  40  feet;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  shin- 
ing ;  calyx  of  5  unequal  sepals  ;  petals  5,  deciduous,  alternating 
with  the  sepals  ;  flowers  lateral,  fascicled,  all  bisexual  ;  ovary 
5-celled  ;  fruit  ovate,  pointed,  yellow,  1-4  seeded ;  flowers 
white.  Fl.  April-June.— W.  &  A.  Prod,  i  in:'.- Roxb. 
Fl.  I/ul.  ii.   638.— Cor.  ii.  t.  IDC. Concau. 

Economic  Uses. — The  fine  yellow  fruits,  something  like  an  orange, 
are  eaten   by  the   natives,  and  are  very  palatable,  but  might  be 
much  improved  by  cultivation.     The  fruit  when  full  grown,  bo 
ripe,  yields  a  quantity  of  yellow,  resinous,  acrid  gum  like  gamboge, 
of  the  consistence  of  rich  cream.     It  makes  a  pretty  good   v 
colour,  either  by  itself  as  ayellow,orin  mixture  with  other  colour  to 
form  green.      It  is  imperfectly  soluble  in  spirit,  and  still  I 
\v;ii'i  ;  alkaline  salt  enables  the  water  to  dissolve  more  of  the  gum. 
—Mo 


(592)  Ximenia,  Americana  (Linn.)    N.  O.  •  >\ 
Oora-nechrs,  Tel. 

1  >i:-i  titi-TloN. — Shrub,  1 5  feet ;  calyx  small,  4-cleft;  petals  \, 
very  hairy  inside ;  thorns  axillary  or  terminating  the 
lets,  solitary,   bearing  occasionally  leaves  or  flow  sven 

Smaller  thorns  j  leaves  alternate,  oval,  emarginate  ,  peduncles 
4-6  flowered;    drupe   oral;    Been    thick;  nut   crustaci' 
Rowan  small,  dull  white,  Fragrant.    /"/.June — Sept.— IF.  ,. 
Prod,  i  89.  -lioj-b.  Fl.  lad.  ii.  252. Cireara 

liieli  jg  about  the  Bin  of  a. 

ui  i  Mmswhil  acid  and  w  n  by 

the   utivi  tali  taste  like  fresh  fill  i  ad  is 

■ii,  sua  ii-  po* 

u«  conuuoe  .  b. 
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(593)  Xylocarpus  granatum  (Kim.)    BT.  O.  Mi;u  v 

DESCRIPTION. — Tree;  leaves  abruptly  pinnated,  leaflets  2- 
pair,  elliptical,  obtuse,  entire;  calyx  4-cleft ;  petals  4.  reflei 

ii  tube  8-cleft  at  the  apex,  the  segments  2-parted ;  style 

short,  with  a  broad  concave  stigma  ;  fruit  .spherical,  6-12  seeded, 

the  pericarp  splitting  into  4  valves ;  seeds  angled,  With  a  spongy 

mnent;    (lowers  small,   yellowish,      Fl.   April — May. — 

I  i.  121.— Aw*.  J'hr.  2nd.  ii.  240.— Rumph.  And,. 

iii.  t.  61. Soonderbunds. 

Mkwcal  Usks. — Tins  La  oommen  in  low  swampy  situations  in  Ml 
parts  of  tho  East.     The  bade,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  to 
extremely  bitter  and  astringent.     It  is  much  u-">l  l ■>■  I  ys  in 

cholera,  colic  diarrhoea,  and  other  abdominal  affections. — I'harin.  </ 
India. 

•1)  Xyris  Indica  (Linn.)    N.  O.  Xyridacejs. 

■  llp.ti-pullii.  Mm       (  ii'.i-na,  Bk.vg.     D.ili  i 

Description. — Annual,  1  foot ;  leaves  radical,  ensifonn,  on 
one  edge  -si 1 1  into  a  sheath  fur  the  scape,  pointed,  smooth;  head 
globular;  s>--:il.'s  nmndiah;  scape  naked,  round,  striated,  the 
Length  of  the  leaves,  each  supporting  a  round,  Bower-hearing 
head  .  calyx  3-leaved;  petals  8,  unguiculato,  with  oval  crenate 
borders,  just,  rising  above  the  scales;  Bowers  bright  yellow. 

Fl.  Nov.— Dec— Boxb.  Fl.  2nd.  i.  ITX—JViccdc,  ix.  t.  71. 

8.  Oonoan.    CoromandeL    Malabar. 

Mi  i'ii  Hi  Uses. — The  juice  of  the  leaves  mixed  with  vinegar  is 
applied  externally  u  I   itch,     Tlio  leaves  and  root  boiled  in 

oil  aro  considered  useful  in  leprosy  on  the  Malabar  coast.  In  Bengal 
the  plant  is  reckoned  of  great  value  as  an  easy  and  certain  cure  for 
ringworm. — E 


z 


(896  Zanonia  Indica  (Linn.)     N.  O.  Cucdrbitace*. 

Ban.l.  I'rnai-valli,  Mai.. 

Description. — Climbing;  leave-  alternate,  large,  elliptical, 
acute,  slightly  cordate  at  th'-  base,  3-nerved,  paler  be! 
without  stipules ;  panicles  axillary;  fruit  oblon 
tapering  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  slight! 
flower,  i  ;.]\  x  3-lobed,  petals  5,  spreading  ;  / 
of  calyx  5-lobed,  tube  cohering  with  the  ovary;  ovary 
styles  3,  spreading,  2-cleft  at  the  apex;  seeds  i  ilh  a 
large  foliaceous  border ;  tendrils  axillary ;  flowers  small,  v. 
Fl.  Sept.— Oct—  W.  &  A.  Prod,  L  340.— Rh 
Malabar.    Alwaye,  near  Cochin, 

i>i<Ai.  UtM, — The  leaves  beaten  up  with  milk  and   battel 

applied  as  a  liniment  is  antispasi lie  affections.  —{J 

is  a  curious  and  rare  plant     Tim  fruit  i.->  lle.-.h\  ,  .ml  io  m.u  ked  h 

tin-  apes  by  a  circular  line.     It  i-i  3-uelI<nl, 

valves  .in. I  i-  suiiifwliat  3-anjded.     In  rach  cell 

bjx  iu  all.     The  llcshy  part  of  the  placenl  Ice  the 

caoumber,  ami  tin-  sen  I  itter  to  !)>>'  i 

young  shoots  are  covered  with  a  thin,  shining,  light-brown  c< 

easily  peeling  off  when  bandied     The  bitt 

a  refutation  of  Decandolle'e   remark,  that   : 

e  pulp  thai  surrounds  il. 
fruit  la  sailed  the  Bandolier  fruit,  from  the  form  of  its  seed-vessels. 

dried  oblong  capsules,  open  at  tho  top,   arc  vory  si 
■.  —  lAndley.     Per*,  obi. 

)  Zanthoxylon  Rhetsa  \tlacejl 

Mo.-.: 

i  Ti'iN.-  'I  ■  armed  n 

bark 
pair  ma  ;    paniolos 


/AN  ON. 
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terminal;  petals  and  Btamena  few;  capsule  sessile,  solitary, 
globose ;  seeds  solitaiy,  round,  glossy  black ;  (lowers  small, 
yellow;  capsule  L-oelled  /'/.  Oct, — Nov. —  II'.  ,i-  A.  Prod.  i. 
148.— Fagara  Rhetsa,  Rodt.  Ft.  In.l.  i.  417.— Rhccdc,  v.  t.  34. 
Ooromandel  mountains. 

EooNOWO  Uses. — The  tutri  (>*■  ■  ■ :  <  | .  -.  1 1 1 .  ■  -  are  like  small  berries  ;  they 
illy  aromatic,  and  teste  like  the  skin  of  ■  Ensa  on 
'IK.  like  pepper,  and  are  used  u  a  substitute.     The 

fie  name  /,'/<■/■"  meana  m  Teloogoo  a  committee,  or  select  as- 
sembly,     Under  the  ^ 1 1 . » •  I <-  of  tin-  tree  the  hill  people  assemble  to 
ins,  agitate,  and  determine  public  all'airs,  deliver  diaoonroee,  &c 
Tin'  i  imatio,  pal  in  food  at  a  condiment  instead  of  1 

and  pepper.    It  is  cooked  wi  thsugar  or  honey ;  and  mixed  with  onions, 
wed,  and  ginger,  makes  i  good  pickle.     The  berries  are  acid 
and  succulent. — Si 


/)  Zanthoxylon  triphyllnm  (Aft.)    Do. 

I  m.scription. — Small  tree  without  prickles;  leaves  opposite, 
trifoliolate,  leaflets  oblong,  somewhat  noequal-Bided  at  the  base, 
acuminated;  panicles  axillary,  longer  than  the  petioles;  cap- 
Bole  obovate,  smooth ;  ;:  mall,  white.    /'/.April — May. — 

Dalz.  Bomb.  Fbr,  p.  45. — Fagara   triphylla,  lioxb.— Evodia 

triphylla,  Dec.  Prod.  i.  724—  Wight  Icon.  t.  149. Western 

Ghauts. 

>tfOMic  Uses.—  j  i<  Ids  a  resin,  specimens  of  which  were 

sent  to  the  Madras  Exhibition,  but  the  qnantity  prodooed  did  not 

nt'ita  being  of  importance  in  a  commnmial  point  of  new.     The 

iles  are  smaller  than  those  in  the  last  species,  but  possess  the 

same  aromatic  properties,      Rumphhu  states  that  in  Amboyna  the 

a  cosmetic  from  the  back,  and  apply  it  to  improve 

their  i  one.   Ofanotha  the  '/..  KariUt  ( WalL),  growing 

in  the   Himalaya,  the  seeds  are  used  as  an  aromatic  tonic,  and  also 

the  bark.     The  small  branches  ore  used  as  tooth-brushes,  and  the 

er  ones  to  triturate   the   hemp-plant  with.     The   capsules  and 

are  said  to  intoxicate  fish.     The  timber  is  used  for  walking- 

I  and  pestles.    It  is  strongly  armed  with  prickles.    The  aromatic 

.   need   ai   a   condhn  ■IT*  Punj.   Prod.)    The  Z. 

)  grows  in  Assam.     The  seeds  have  the  fragrance  of 

lemon-pee^  and  being  of  a  n  i  nature,  are  used  medicinally 

be  Datives.     The  Emit  i  rfa/um  (]  owing  in 

l.'oliilcund  and  Onde   yieldl   an   aromatic    essential   oiL — Pirn rm.  of 
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. — yaw. 


(598)  Zapania  nodiflora  (Linn.) 


-lUlle.  To*. 


Bokena,  Tkl.    Baleya  eeUHweamw*,  VUu 


DKSCBlPTtON. — Annual,  r  i  .    stem  roughish,  with 

pressed  biacumin  -    herbaceous,  filiform,  rain 

nut.  rooting  at   the  joints ; 
entire  at  the  base,  above  rounded,  obtuse  or  sub-acute, 
ami  sharply  Berated1  obsoletely  veined, 
laiv.  solitary,  filiform,  exserted;  capitula  ovoid  and 
cylindrical;  calyx  2-parte  lj  bicarinate 

ernlous;  flowers  small,  white.     Fl.  All  I  Icon. 

iv.  I.  1463. — I.'ho:d(,  x.  t.  47. Streams  and  banks  of  i 

in  South  India. 

Mini     i    l-i-. — The  leaves  and  young 
bitter  and  astringent,  are   given   to  children    in   indigc 
diarrhoea.     Thi'v  are  also  occasionally  recoininondcd  as  a 
women  after  lying-in.  — . 

(599)  Zea  Mays  (Linn.)     N.  0.  Ghajosai 

Maiee  or  Indian  I 

I )j>'Kitt!. 'N. —  Erect,    simple;    culm    ta] 
rea   broad,    flat,    membranaceous;    sheaths    .- 
pressed  ;    lignla    short,    membranaceous,    silk- \ 
kedcd;  male  raceme  terminal,  peduncled,  simpli 
famished  below  with  single  or  many 

twin,  one  short,  one  longei  lied;  femi 

axillary,  solitary,  sessile;   sheaths  i-5,  Bpathiform;  stigmas 
nun  ous,   BessiJe,    in     □ 

s,  rows  appn  by  pairs;   mule  spikelcta  oh] 

2-flowered,  each  Bower  «i  ;  glumes 

two,  ''Menially  pubescent,  upper  one  shorter;    pales  two, 
[y  equal  ;  stamens  ■'•  ,  filaments  subulate  ;  anthers  linear, 
4  suit-ate,  2-celled,  2-lobed  ;  ovury  oblique,  sessile,  i 

I     convex,    Bmooth,    glabrous,      i  En. 

Hi  /    749.— Maj  Fmcl.  i. 

t,  I    I 

World. 
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habitants  of  Asia,  maize  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  North  and 
South  America. 

Hie  {trochlea  of  this  plant  is  very  large.  The  stalk  grows  seven 
M   i  in  height,   and   bears  two  sorts  of   flowers,     Those 

panicles,  at  the  top  of  the  plant  ; 
whilst  tho  ih"  pistils,  which  become  the  grain,  an  home 

on  thu  sides  of  the  plant.  When  the  grains  ate  ripened,  they  are 
rows  around  a  common  axis,  and  are  then 
i  cobs,  which  contain  as  man]  0  grains.     There  are 

many  jorta  of  maize,  which  differ  in  the  size  of  the  cobs  as  well  as 
in  the  number  of  the  grains  which  t:  n.     Some  sorts  are 

of  a  pals  or  golden  yellow,  whilst  others  are  reddish  or  purple,     The 

grain-  are  roundish  and  i in  size  from  a  grain 

of  wl  kidney-bean.     The  maize  plant  is  said  to  grow  wild 

at  tin-   pi  in  the  northern   regions  of  Mexico,  and  in  tho 

'in  districts  of  the  Bocky  Mourn  a 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  its  culture  has  extended 
to  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Europe  as  high  as  BQ  and  E  i  north  latitude,     It  is  also 

produced  in  the  Wesl  India  Islands,  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  in 
the  East  Indies  ami  Chins.     In  many  of  these  count:  1 1 n ro 

is  rapidly  extending,  and  it  bids  Fair  to  vie  with  rise  and  wheat  in 
ing  the  human  family.     In  the  United  me,  the  yearly 

produce  ofthii  grain  is  estimated  at  600,000,000  bushels, 

The  green  sobs  are  gathered  and  cooked  like  peas  or  asparagus, 
and  afford  a  very  agreeable  article  of  diet  For  this  purposo  the 
maize  might  be  grown  in  Kngland.  This  plant  has  also  lieen  em- 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Like  the  other  cereals,  it  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  in  its  stem,  which  maybe 
extracted  in  the  same  way  as  bom  the  sugar-cane, 

When   the  grain   is  ripened   ii    is   usually  dried  before  a  tire,  and 

nd  into  meal,  which  is  called  "hominy."    This  is  used  like 

d  for  making  porridge,  ox  lot  puddings  and  cakes.     It  is  a 

wholesome  and  nutritions  food,  and  contains  a  larger  quantity  of 

fatty  matter  than  other  cereal  grains.     The  grains  of  maize  are  of 

different   colours,  the  prevailing  hue  being  yellow-,  sometimes  ap> 

to    while,   and    at   others   deepening   to   red.        Don 
aim:  illy  hones,  speedily  become  fat  when  fed  upon  it, 

their  flesh  becoming  at  the  same  time  remarkably  firm. 

i  fit  all  the  cereals,  maize  is  the  Least  subject  to  disease.  Blight, 
mildew,  or  rust  are  unknown  to  i'.  It  is  never  liable  to  be  beaten 
down  bj  rain,  ami  in  climates  and  seasons  favourable  to  its  growth 
and  maturity,  the  onlj  enemies  the  cultivator  has  to  dread 
insects  in  the  early  stages,  and  birds  in  the  later  periods  of  its 
cultivation. 

he  most  importanl  crop  in  the  east,  and  is 
stated,    and   we    believe    correctly,  to  have  u  gn  •  oi   tem- 

perature  than  Cenal   grasses,      hi    Bengal,  which 


4"  J 


may  be  considered  par  ex  be  counl  i 

Indian  corn  is  not  carried  to  any tking  like  -  il  i* 

in  B  Upper  India.     In  the  formei  with 

the  Jawtt  .  and  Shanuh.  r  the 

bulk  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  land  intended  for  maize  should  bo  ploughed  Dp 
where  the  soil  is  poor,  it  should  receive  i  top-dressing  of  d 
A  second  ploughing  should   be   giv<  i  ig   ■  little  interval 

between  the  two,  in  order  that  the  soil  may  derive  lull  benefit  from 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  atmosphere.     With  the  -i  the 

rainy  season  sowing  should  commence.     The  B»  nown 

in  rows  sufficiently  far  apart  (say    1   feet)    to  admit  of 
being  used  after  the  plant  has  reached  a  certain  height, 
is  not  intended  to  use  a  plough,  half  that  spec  b  row 

will  suffice.     The  old  be  from  IS  to  18  in  with 

four  seeds  placed  in  each,  and  a  thin  covering  of  earth  placed  over 
them.     When  the  plants  are  about  4  inches  high,  tl 
be  carefully  hoed  to  remove  the  wi  rlly  after  which 

re  its  first  ploughing,  a  second  1>  a  whin  the  blossom 

appears.     Alter  the  second  ploughing  the  earth  should  ' 
round  the  roots,  and  all  shoots  from  the  parent  plant  removed,  as 
they  only  tend  to  weaken  it,  and  yield  no  prodnce. 

When  the  grains  in  the  ears  are  formed  and  b>  .  the 

top  anil  Leaves  of  the  plants  should  be  rem 
drying  two  or  three  days)  in  bundles  for  fodd'-r  for  the  cattle, 
grain,  when  hard  and  ripe,  Bhould  be  gathered,  well  dried,  are. 
away  in  an  airy  place  in  husk,   as  it  will  keep   more  free   from 
weevil   in  that  state  than  if  shelled,  though  more  bulky,  and  oc- 
cupying a  larger  place  in  the  storehouse. 

Such  is  the  simple  and  easy  mode  of  raising  this  most  important 
crop.     About  six  seers  of  seed  are  sufficient  for  bov< 
ground  equal  to  an   English  acre.     The  returns  vary  ao 
soil,   situation,   and  mode  of   treatment.      Und 
rendition,   it  will   yield  from   four  to  five  hund 

je   is,  that   it  occupies  land  for  not  more  than 
months.      Two  crops  can   he  raised  in  one  year  from  tl 
by  msjrfog  the  lir.-:  in  -March  or  April  ;   but  this  is  s<  I 

done,  bb  it   ne  jation  for  the  first  crop, 

Tory  considerably  I  penso  of  raising.—  -  Jtate 

It  has  I  I   that   Indian  corn  i-  free  from  all  liability  to 

disease.     This,    however,    bjl    been    rmitradicted,    for  it    has 
asserted  tiiit  a  diseased  state  of  tl  d   its  natui 

tint  of  eye,  has  been  met  with  in  Columbi 
buted,  however,  t"  .  are  by  no  means  of  no  fatal  a 

I 

than  tai  (uos- 

tion  i  he  disea  ■ 
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'I'l;.  i  the  maize  plant  an  capable  of  yielding  a  nutritive 

I  mce  ex  bread-stuff  for  human  food, — a  fibrous  material,  capable 
of  b  and  woven   .  tad  ultimately  a  pulp,  from 

which  i  d  iful  paper  can  be  produced     The  whole  mass  of 

the  head-leave*  one-third  of  its  substance  for 

thud  for  paper,  and  one-third  for  food     The  whole 
of  the  ol  tanoe  may  olio  be  worked  up  into  paper.    Xhe 

prooeaa  as  carried  on  in  the  Imperial  Pap  ;t«.>i-y  ;il  Sehoe- 

gelmuelile,  in    LoVOI   Austria,  produce   of    liKlili.nl   [taper, 

from   3i)n  to  350   lit.  of  head -leaves,  of  the   other 

materials,  and  one  tot  of  such  leaves  costs  only  6s.  (8  Be.)  when 
delivered  at  the  paper  factory.  To  produce  the  same  quantity  of 
paper,  about  180  lb.  i  i  rags  would  be  required.     According  to  the 

I  returns  there  are  35,000,000  acres  of  land  In  An 
planted  with  maize,  the  annual  product  of  head  loaves  from  which 
is  estimated  at  2,760,000  cwts.  If  the  whole  of  this  is  worked  up 
into  paper,  the  yield  would  be  enormous,  exceeding  1.500,000  11). 
annually.  So  BtroWJ  and  durable  is  maize  paper,  that  if  ground 
short,  it  is  even  said  it  can  be  used  as  an  excellent  substitute  for 
glass,  so  great  is  its  natural  transparency  and  firmness. — l'v 
.  Prod. 


(G00)  Zingiber  officinale  {Roeeoe.)    H.  O.  Zinoibebacele. 

Common  i  U  \l.     Clluni,  Tkl.     South,  IIimi. 

Udmik,  Aila,  BUM. 

Description. — Rhizome  tuberous,  biennial ;  stems  erect 
Mini  oblique,  invested  by  the  smooth  Bbeatha  of  the  leaves, 
generally  '&  or  i  feet  high,  and  annual;  leaves  Bub-sessile  on 
t  long  sheaths,  bifarious,  lineac-laneeolate,  rery  smooth 
above  and  nearly  so  underneath;  sheaths  smooth,  crowned 
with  a  bifid  lignla;  scapes  radical,  solitary,  a  little  removed 
from  the  stems,  G-12  inches  high,  enveloped  in  a  few  obtuse 
tha,  the  uppermost  of  which  BQmetdmee  end  in  tolerably 
long  leaves;  spikes  oblon_.  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb; 
exterior  I  obticated,  1-floweied,  obovate,  .smooth,  mem- 

brauous  at  the  edge,  faintly  striated  lengthwise;  interior 
enveloping  the  ovary,  ealy.v,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  ;  flowers  small  :  calyx  tubular,  opening  on  one 
3-toothed  ;  eorolla  n  ith  a  double  limb  ;  outer  of  8,  nearly 
equal,  oblong  segments,  inset  a  8-lobed  lip,  of  a  dark-purple 
colour;  ovary  oval,  ".-celled,  with  many  ovules  in  a 
style    filiform.      /'/.    Aug^-Oet— -BbA   FL   Tnd.    i.    47.— 
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oranm  Zingil  d   t.  12. Culttvd 

all  the  warmer  parts  of  A 

Mr.oini.  liana — The  I  lant  is  extensively  cultivated  In 

India  from  the  Himalaya  to  <  tfie  formw  n 

tains  it  is  successfully  reared  at  •  of  4000  or 

requiring  a  moist  soil.     The  seeds  are  seldom  perfected,  oi 
ul  the  great  increase  of  the  roots.     These  roots  or  rhizomes  have  a 
tut  aromatic  odour.      When  old  they  are  scalded,  scraped,  and 
dried,  and  are  then  the  white  ginger  of  the  shops  . 
being  scraped,  the  black  ginger.     It  is  not  exactly  known  to 

plant  is  indigenous,  though  Ainslie  states  it  to 
be  a  native  of  China,  while  Jbebel  asserts  that  it  is  a  native  of 
Guinea. 

It   is  still  considered  doubtful  whether  the  black  and  white 
gcr  are  not  produced  by  different   i  I  the  plant.      I 

rta  positively  that  there  are  two  distinct  plants,  the  white 
the  red  ;  and  Dr Wright  has  stated  in  the  London  Medical  Jon 
that  two  sorts — namely,  the  while  and   I 
Jam  count  of  its  cultivation    is 

Simmond'a  i.'ommercial   Products:    The    Malabar  gi 
from  Calicut  is  the  produce  of  the  district  of  Sbernaad,  situated  to 
the  south  of  Calicut ;  a  place  chiefly  inhabited  bj  who  look 

upon  the  ginger  cultivation  as  a  most  valuable  and   pi 
which  in  fact  it  is.     'J 'ho  soil  of  Shen  very  luxuriant,  and 

so  well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  ginger,  that  it  is  ret  If 

.  and  in  fact  the  only  place  in  Malabar  where  gin.  ra  and 

thrive,  to  perfection.     (.iravolly  grounds  are  i  unfit:  the 

may  !"■  said  •  id  whilst  the  former  i 

■■.  th  of  ihe  ginger,  the  latter  tend  in  a  great  measure  to  rol 
root.     Thus  the  only  suitable  kind  of  soil  is  that  which,  being  rod 

bee  from  gravel,  and  the  soil  good  and  heavy. 
cultivation  generally  commences  about  the  middle  of  Ma] 

utd  has  undergone  a  thorough  process  of  plouj  i  har- 

rowing. 

Al  the  oommencement  of  the  monsoon,  beds  of  10  or  13 
by  3  or  I  feet  wide  arc  formed,  and  in  tie  lea  are 

dug  nt  ^  to  i  foot,  apart,  which  are  filled  with  manure.  The  roots, 
hitherto  oarefully  buried  under  sheds,  are  dug  out,  the  good  ones 
picked   from  I  by  the  mi 

umitanl  of  a  balf-yi  ision  from  the  atmi 

d   clipping  iIhiii  into  suitable  size 

in  3  inches  long.     Those  an 
thn  bin  ii  have  been  previously 

'In  ii    OOVI  ' 

:,    \vllil.-.t    I 

i  from  unnecessary  dampness,  whi  rwiao 

June 
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and  -Inly.    Bail  kially  reoniaite  for  ill"  growth  of  i he  ginger; 

that  the  beds  b  ally  kepi  from 

inundation,  which,  ft  not  carefully  attended  to,  the  crop  is  entirely 
rained;  gnat  precaution  is  ti  □  in  forming  draina  be- 

tween the  beds,  letting  water  oat,  thai  pi  a  superfluity/. 

On  account  of  the  great  tendency  .-oiim-  kinds  of  haves  hove  to  I 
worms  and  insects,  strict  care  is  observed  in  the  choosing  of  them, 
ami  none  bat  the  particular  kinds  used  in  manuring  gh  'aken 

in,  lest  the  wroug  ones  might  fetch  in  worms,  which,  if  once  in  the 
beds,  ii"  remedy  can  be  resorted  to  successfully  my  them; 

thus  tlu-v  in  a  very  short  tune  rain  the  crop,  Worms  bred  from^he 
leaves  laid  on  the  soil,  though  highly  destructive,  are  not  so  per- 
nicious to  ginger  cultivation  as  those  which  proceed  1 1 ■  -m  the  effect 
of  the  Miil.  Tin-  funnel  kind,  whilst,  they  destroy  the  beds  in  which 
they  once  appear,  >lo  not  spread  themselves  to  the  other  beds,  he 
they  ever  so  close  ;  but  the  latter  ki ml  must  of  course  be  found  in 
almost  all  the  beds,  aa  they  do  not  proceed  from  accidental  causes, 
lmt  from  the  nature  of  the  soiL     I  the  whole  crop 

leiitinios  ruined,  and  the  cultivators  are  thereby  subjected  to 
heavy  losses. 

The  ihi/i rims  when  first  'lug  up  are  red  internally,  and  when  pro- 
cured fresh  and  young  are  preserved  iu  sugar,  constituting  the  pre- 
d  ginger  of  the  sho]  nee  of  ginger  is  made  by  steeping 

ginger  in  alcohol.     With  regard  to  its  medical  u  r,  from  its 

-stimulant  and  carminative  pn  is  used  in  toothaches,  gout, 

rheumatism  of  the  jaws,  ami  relaxed  uvula,  with  good  effect,  and 
the  essence  of  ginger  is  said  to  proui'  ion.     Ginger  is  said 

to  act  powerfully  on  the  mucous  membrane,  though  its  effects  are 
not  always  so  decided  "n  the  remoter  organs  as  on  those  which 
it  comes  into  immediate  contaii  with.      Belli  ills  have  been 

arrived  at  when  it  has  been  administered  in  pulmonary  and  catar- 
rhal affections.  Headaches  have  also  been  frequently  relieved  by 
the  application  of  ginger -poultices  to  the  forehead.  The  native 
doctors  re  I  it  in  a  variety  of  ways  externally  in  paralysis 

ami   rheumatism,  and  internally  with   other  ingredients    in    iuter- 
Dry  or  whit  is  called  Hnokhoo  in  Tamil, 

and  BttHlh  m  Dukhanie  ;  and  the  green  ginger  is  Injei  in  Tamil,  and 
Udruck  in  Dukhani  inger  from  .Malabar  is  reckoned  superior 

to  any  ol  Simmonda. 


(G01)  Zizyphus  glabrata  (Hnjuc).     X.  0.  Kiia.mnace.e. 

ilcoova,  t.oi.    Kiikoojiol*,  Tt i . 

1  'I .si  iiinn.v.  •  I    fed,  unarmed  ;    leaves   alternate, 

ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  crenate- serrated,  glabrous,  ;'>- nerved; 

es  axillary,  scarcely  longer  than  the  petioles,  few-ilowered ; 

drupe  turbinate,  yellow,  with  a  soft  gelatinous  pulp;   calyx 
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5-cleft;  petals  obovnte,  ungniculsb 

ovary  2-celled  ;  nut  hard  and  thick,  rdgi 

1-2  celled;  flowers  small,  g  -May. — 

W.<t  boa.  L  282.— Zuypl 

/iarf-.  W  /«</.  L  ft  «. Mysore. 

Kbwju  Urns, — A  decoction  of  the  leave 
blood  in  cases  of  cachexia, — 


8)  Zizyphus  jujuba  Do. 

Jiijnte-tree,  Bra.    Qemlic,  Txu.    Pcrintixldali  or  Klcntlu,  MaL.     Reygoo,  T«L 
Beyr,  Dec     Kool,  B. 

I1:  <s, — SmaU  tree,  16  feet;  stipulary  prickli 

in  pairs  or  solitary,  often  wanting,  especially  on  tti 
branches;    leaves    elliptical    or   oblong,    sennet; 
toothed  at  the  apex,  serrulated,  acutish  orobtu< 
cordate  at  the  base,  upper  side  glabrous,  under  side  as  well 
as  young  branches  and   petioles  covered  with  dense  tawny 
tomentum ;  <•■  ssile  or  very  shortly  pednncli  i 

Ued;  styles  _.  onited  to  the  middle;  drupe  spherical,  yi 
when  ripe;  nut  tn  d;  flowei  • 

—Oct—  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i.  162.—  WigM  Toon.  t.  99.— Jfoa* 

/'/.  Ind.  i.  608. — Ithaniuus  jujuba,  Linn. — Rheede,  vr.  t  41. 

Peninsula.    Bengal.    Travancore. 

ikomio  Uses. — The  fruit  [I   is  sweet  and 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  tree  which   ] luces  a  loi  ■.-.  Iiich 

silent  to  4he  tu-tc,  called   Is   Ba 

forma    the    <n I   It  tough  and  tolerably  strong,  and   Is  mad   In 

iii'liii  active  work.    The  b  d  hj  tanners.-       i 

St  tearft  Punj  The  tii  and 

ornamental  work,  as  wall   ■     Ibi    •  > t , . t : . I -..      Ii,  i-  close  and   ■  ■ 
led.      A  Kind  of  kino  is  procured  Brora  the  bark.—/ 
8ylv,  i.  I 
Ihiai   the  noal  oonun  i  in  Northern  India ;  but  in 

tincl   species  with  oblong  fruit  v. 
lerable  woo,  and  whi 
Draft  called  Bar,  whli  b  n  led  the  Indi  in  jujube. 

of  the  » ild  kii 

llixl     III     II 

1  es  and  « 
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(603)  ZkyphuB  xylopyra  (Willd.)    Do. 
Gotee,  TtL. 

Description. — Tree ;  stipulary  prickles  solitary,  or  in  pairs, 
or  wanting;  leaves  alternate,  broadly  elliptical  or  orbicular, 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base",  serrulated,  under  side  pale,  softly 
pubescent,  finely  reticulated,  upper  side  pubescent  when 
young ;  cymes  short ;  ovary  3-celled ;  styles  3,  united  below  ; 
drupe  turbinate,  nut  globose,  hard,  slightly  rugose,  3-celled ; 
flowers  greenish  yellow.  Fl.  Aug. — Oct. —  W.  &  A.  Prod.  i. 
162.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind:  i.  611.— Z.  elliptica,  Boxb.—Z.  Caracutta, 

Roxb.  —  Rhamnus  xylopyrus,  Rctz. Courtalluni.     Cochin. 

Southern  India  generally. 

Economic  Uses. — Cattle  eat  the  young  shoots  and  leaves.  The 
kernels  are  edible,  and  taste  like  filberts.  The  wood  is  yellowish  or 
orange-coloured,  very  hard  and  durable,  and  not  heavy.  The  fruit 
is  much  used  by  shoemakers  to  blacken  leather  and  to  make  blacking. 
Wight  remarks  that  this  species  may  always  be  recognised  by  the 
leaves  being  pale  and  soft  beneath,  and  the  ovary  3-celled. — Qibson. 
Wight. 


A  P  P  E  X  D  IX     A . 


BAMBOO. 

Central  Provisoes,  9/A  July  18G6. — Among  the  nx 

papers  ami  circulars  penned  by  Mr  Temp]"  during  his  late 
through  the  province,  is  one  on  the  bamboo  fores 
east  of  the  Bhundara  district.    The  '  !bief  Commissioner  n 
a  circular  to  the  Conservator  of  Forests : — 

P.ii.mpore,  near  Ilutta,  on  the  bonks  of  I  he  Deo  river,  and  on 
tin-  banks  of  the  Bonai  :    yee  and  Ik-jaijhar,  end 

aruiind  the  la:  h  localitii  t'  the 

eastern  part  of  the  S.mtpoora  range,  art-  found  tin'  rue  kind  of  large 
bamboo  which  particularly  attracted  tin-  Chief  I  r*a  at- 

tention, and  to  which  the  following  remarks  alone  rei 

These  bamboos  are  of  great  size  and  beauty  ;    ;it    the  has.-  ; 
vary  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  t;ij 
iilw'iil  needle  Oneness  :it  the  height  ol  eight]  or  run  they 

tower  above  tin-  surrounding  forests.  They  are  invariabf 
and  the  colour  of  their  stems  when  in  their  prime  is  of  a  '  . 
rich  ■ '-n.    In  the  vernacular  of  the  country  I 

tiled  "  Kuttung,"  which  name  i~.  said   to  ha> 

recovered  with  long  sharp  thorns,     IK  i  may 

ni.it  !«•  the  true  origin  of  their  name,  but  it   is  quite  coi 
they  d  with  thorns,  while,  the  common  soli' ' 

not. 

Tin:  saaon  to  suppose  -indeed  it  is  stated  b]   persona 

now  living—  th.it  lest  than  one  hundrod  years  ago  the  plains  "t'  1 : 
wem  more  or  li  I  or  studded  with  cluin] 

n  hi'  h  bat  13   by  the  advani  •    and 

i  in  the  name  Kntl  ■ 
commonly  belonging  to  vi 
v:iiein  la  bow  daily  advancing,  and  will,  unl 
m  nl  it.  in  tin'  1 

M'  •    be 

bond 

.1  Khamparo,  and  it 

re  be  any 
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of  this  bamboo,  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  then.      ftOU  BejaghtU  'amy  tliose  noble  specimens  of  eighty 
or  ninety  feel  toag  which  attracted  bo  much  attention  at  th< 
exhibition. 

At  all  events,  the  supply  from  this  species  must  be  a  limited  one. 
The  brew  grow  in  clumj  |  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 

each,  These  clomp*  may  perhapa  he  counts  I  by  the  hundred,  but 
not  mora.  About  the  value  of  these  "  Kuttungs"  then  om  lie  no 
i  I  .  v  a  thousands  are  cut  and  sold  in  the  bazaars, 
such  as  those  of  rLamptee,  where  there  is  always  a  good  demand. 
Tin'  common  mode  of  felling  these  bamboos  is  wasteful  in  the 
extreme.  The  first  woodcutter  who  comes  to  a  clump  of  banii 
in  .ill  probability  requires  just  as  many  us  hi  y  on  his 

ah  j  but  one  entire  bamboo  is  as  much  as  at  least  two  men  can 
rv.  ally  the  single  woodcutter  outs  off  the  upper  and 

tl Dtside  bamboOS  t"   make  for  himself  a  suitable  load.      The  next 

man  thai  oomea  finds  iJl  the  good  bamboos  lodged  round  a  wall   of 

leas  ami  impenetrable  stumps  fifteen  and  twenty  feel  high, 

and  is  obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  him  who  came  before,  arid 

content  himself  with  merely  the  nppt  c  parts  of  the  bamboos.      The 

consi  .  that  not  one  half  of  the  bamboos  killed  are 

brought  i"  the  market  and  utilised.      Again,  too,  in  moat  clumps 

the  living  baml  tampered,  indeed  sometimes  almost  weighed 

down,  by  the  dead  ones.      The  elimination  of  the  latter  would,  if 

i  ile,  be  a  great  (j 

It   is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  places  where  "  Kuttungs"  are 

known  to  abound,  a  river  is  oonveniently  near  at  hand,  ready  at 

any  rati'  daring  the  ll Is,  to  furnish  water-carriage  for  the  heavy 

produce  of  the  forests,     (fear  Sironoha  there  are  the  Endrawatty  and 
the  i.i'ilavery,  on  which  timl  ■  lloated  down  tn  tin 

\t  Bhanpore  is  the  Den  nuddee,  which  in  some  places  is  not 
only  overhung  but  almost  overarched  by  "Kuttongs,"  which  . 
along  its  hanks.  On  this  over,  and  the  Bonai  at  Bejaghur,  the 
ould  be  Boated  down  into  the  Bagh  nuddee,  and  thence 
i  iit..  the  Wyngunga  and  Godaveryto  the  sea,  or  any  intermediate 
place  they  might  be  required. 

The  '"inuii8sioner  considers  that  the  value  nf  tho  "  Kut- 

tunga"  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  grow  so  near  to  con- 

i  ible  stream-.      For  although  they  are  situated  in  Tezy  remote 

a,  yet  they  can  be  easily  reached,  and,  when  cut,  can  without 

difficulty  b  tted  to  the  markets, 

Mr  Temple  is  not  aware  that  any  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  tl  lepaxtmenl  for  the  eonservation  of  the  "Kuttui 

bui  is  111.  mpressioi]  that  the  matter  has  not  yel  attracted 

lion  of  vmii  officere.     The  Chief  I 
then  I  Is  for  the  conservation  of 

these  bamboos.       They  are  not  situated  generally  on    Bhalaa  or 
Govt  id     where  they  are  so  situated,  there  will  of  course  be 
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no  difficulty  ;  when  they  are  not  so  situated,  they  will  of  com  - 
on  the  land  of  zemindars,  who  are  bound  to  conform  to  instructions 
receivd  regarding  forestry. 

In  Major  Beddome's  Report  to  Government  for  1869-70,  he  states 
regarding  the  dying  out  of  the  bamboo  :  "  Here  baa 
dying  out  dining  the  last  two  years  of  the  large  band 
anmdinaeea)    throughout    Wynaad,    Coorg,    South    Canara, 
portions  of  the  Anamallays,  See.     In  all  the  large  tracts  of  I 
grass  about  .Sultan's  Battery  and  Mnnanloddy,  ti 
be  seeu  last  cold  season  but  dead  cubns, — no  living  i  In 

and  a  great  portion  died  in  1868,  the  remainder  in  1869.     Opii 
differ  as  to  the  duration  at  different  periods,  varying  from  tweul 
eighty  years;  it  is  probably  about  thirty  years.     It  may  bo  of  int 
to  future  observers  to  know  that  the  general  dying  out  in 
alluded  to  took  place  during  the  last  two  yeai  -ionally  a 

single  clump,  or  one  or  two  culms  in  a  clump,  would  be  seen  [lower- 
ing or  dying  out,  but  these  were  isolated  instances,  and  did  not 
illicit  the  general  aspect  of  the  Jungle.  Now  there  is  not  a  living 
bamboo  to  be  seen.      The  seed   ha  id  In  com 

in  many  parts,  but  the  young  plant  grows  for  a  long  peri 
three  years)  like  a  clump  of  gras>,  making  only  root-waj  before  it 
begins  to  throw  up  its  gigantic  culms.      When  oi 
will  sometimes  grow  to  the  length  of  twenty  or  even  thirl 
one  month.      There  will  be  a  gn  in    ill  th* 

forests  on  the  western  side  of  the  presidency  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years. " 

A  gi  ]  "on  written  on  the  subject  of  the  flowering  and 

immediate  dying  of  the  bamboo.     Buchanan,  in  his  journey  from 
Madras  through   the  counties   of  Mysore,  Canara,    and 
alluding  to  the  trees  lie  observed  in  passing  through  tho  A 

,  writes  thus  regarding  the  bamboo:  "  Here  are  both  the  hol- 
low and  the  solid  kinds.      When  fifteen  years  old,  they  are  sai 
fruit  and  then  to  die.     The  grain  is  collected  by  the  rude  I 
called  Malasir,  and  is  occasionally  used  by  all  ranks  oi 

Dr  Wallich  alludes  to  the  subject  in  a  report  iment   in 

the   year   1825,    in  to  the  celebrated 

which  surroundi  the  extensive  city  of  liampore,  in  Rohilknnd,  to  a 
breadth  of  thirty  l"   forty   feet,      "  I   had   hvard,"  observe.-   I)r 
Wallich,  "  ii   T'  it  Jeal  about  this  unique  object,  and  was  then 
the  more  Bolicii  lied  all  the  information  I  could  on 

It  has  been  in  a  state  "f  universal  I,  so  universal 

that  there  was  not  among  its  million  of  si  "ne  to  be 

which  was  not  dead;  they  were  all  le 
(alien  to  the  ground.      I  observed  with  pei  '    the 

Nawab  had  adopted  ■  very  affectaal  and  judicious  pis 
tie-  tandeo  age  of  II  d ling  bamboo*,  which  were  seen 

aiokly  u  you  can  ooi  ."isible,  bj 

■  dil  and  withered  uterus  to  be  i  any  way 
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distui  bed.      E  w«    told  by  some  oM  inhabitants  that  tlio  hedge  was 
reproduced   is  the  same  manner  ferty  yean  ago  (I    ihoold  have 

■  ),  and  that  similar  re- 

h  past     I  (bund  the  tree  to 

bed  uad  kind,  and  was  •  I  to  find  that  the  largest 

•  inferioi  in  diamsta  u  mil  at  in  the  thickness  of  tin.' 

I  >r.  .1.  D.  Eiooker,  in  the  account  ol  bis  excursion  to  Tonglo  from 
-   ■   few  remarki  on  the  Bowering  of  the 

"At  about  4000  feet  the  great  baml abounds]  it  Bowers  e\ 

.  which  Is  ool  the  case  with  all  others  of  this  genus,  most  of  which 

if  country  once  in  a  gnat  many 

.  and  then  die  away,  their  place  being  supplied  by  seedlings, 

which  grow  with  immense   rapidity.       This    well-known    bet  is  not 

suppose,  to  the.  life  of  the  species  being  of  such  a 

duration,  but  to  favourable  circumstances  in  the  season." — {/lima- 

layan  Journal*,  i.  I 

Tin'  age  i"  which  the  bamboo  "ill  attain  under  favourable  cir- 

cumstmcaa,  and  whether  different  rati  different  ages,  has 

never,   it    ia   believed,   been  accurately  ascertained.      Sir  William 

Sleeman,  indeed,  mi  RamMssand  liecollections  of  an  Indian 

Official')  that  th"  life  of  the  common  large  bamboo  is  about  fifty 

.  but  he  does  not  state  his  authority  fin  this  assertion.     Dr 

Wallich  mentions  in  bis  report,  quoted  above,  that  he  should  have 

tlie  age  of  the    Rampore  plant  at   only  twenty  years, 

.  the  inhabitants  stated  it  to  be  about  forty — that  is  to  say,  a 

ting  dmihu  to  that  he  describee  had  not  taken  place  for  forty 

Mr  Jones  remarks,  in   hi-  sommunioation  to  the  Society 

already   cited,  that  the  sign   of  bearing  to   which   ho  alludes  had 

i  d  iteell  aft  t  the  lapse;  of  twenty  years,  !m(l  that  Bome  very  old 

people  could  not  call  to  their  recollection  when  it  had  previously 

bome  seed.    Tins  ciraumatanoe,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this  bear- 

-   not  confined  to  the  more  matured  plant,  both  old  and  young 

Dowering  at  the  same  time,  would  almost  lead  one  to  doubt  that  it, 

follow!  the  regular  course  by  which  nature  governs  the  other  orders 

of  vegetation  ;  but    rather   that,  as   has  been   observed,   it    may   be 

encouraged  by  particular  circumstances  connected  with  elemental 

In  the  i  as  may  bo  remembered,  many  of  the 

>oos  in  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  Lower  B<  ngal  blossomed  and 

itly  :  the  season  had  been  unusually  dry  throughout 

and  on  to  Assam,  when  the  scarcity  of  grain  was 

much  fold     NIr  Jones,  in  the  paper  above  mentioned,  that 

native  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  seed  ■  certainty 

of  impending  famine — "for,"  say  the  Brahmins,  "when   bamboos 

produce  sustenance,  we  must  look  I  for  food."     But  he  adds, 

he  hundredth  lime,  perhaps,  is  Brans  .died, 

on  the  field  than  in  the  present 
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season  of  1836."    That  the  see  iod  has  been  partiallj 

by  the  mboo  we  have  an  instance  m  tin-  OH 

by  Mr  Stewart,  the  oollectot  of  Canara,  as  al.~ 
Blechynden  in  the  follow  :  "  In  tin'  month  of  Fi ; 

the  yeas  1812  a  fiulm scarred  in  the  rice  crops  in  ii  im  of 

Orissa.     Much  distress  was  the  consequent  was 

apprehended,  and  would  no  doubt  have  taken  place,  but  foi 
fid  in)  of  I'iii\  iili-nci' in  causing  a  gener.il   Si  'fall 

the  bamboos  of  the  thorny  kind,  both  old  and  young,  throughout 
the  district. 

"The  grain  obtained  from  these  bamboos  was  most  plentiful, 
gave-  tothoasanda;  indeed  the  poorer,  and  therefore 

.  of  the  inhabitants,  subsisted  for  some  time 
this  food.     So  great  was  the  natural  anxiety  that  was  b\ 
obtaii  ,  that  hundreds  of  people  were  on  the  watch  day  and 

night,  and  cloths  were  spread  under  every  clump  to  ai  ceds 

as  they  fell  from  the  braiv 

9o09  after  tlus  general  flowering  had  taken  place  every  ban. 
died,  hut  tiio  country  was  not  long  denuded  of  this  r 
such  of  tho  aeeda  as  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  inhabitant!  ger- 
minated is  a  very  short  time,  and  a  new  race  of  bamboos  sprang  up 
;ilv  the  place  of  the  former  generation. 

"1  liavi'  been  informed   that  no  other  flowering   has   taken   place 
since  that  period,  now  30  years  ago." — Bleehyndi 
'   8ud.  1864. 
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The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Appendix  to  tho  Pharmao>pnnia 
of  India.     It  was  considered  to  be  very  important  that  all  the 

tea  of  known  value  should  be  introduced  from  South  An 
bito  India;    and  the  results  of  their  cultivation  up  to 
ban  been  as  follows : — 

1.   t '    i  trk). — Up  to  last  ihrabby 

ibtained  ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1866  a 
■apply  "l  aoedi  of  the  tzw  variety  (0,  i  ddell)  wasrocc. 

which  genniaafc  In  January  1867  there  were  40,000  planU 

of  C.  plantations. 

ad  from  their  cultivation,  which  will  be 
j  cora. 
II    • 
irgi;  a*  to  interlace,  althoi  ay  are  growing 
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OOO  to  COOU  feet  above  the  sea.      Mr  M'lvor's  method  of  inosa- 
lie  stems  '  nd  the  thinknnsa  of  the  bark,  ami,  according 

I  s  analysis,  doubled  the  yii  Id  of  febrifuge  alkaloids. 

III.  0.  officinalis   (Brown  bark). — The  plants  of  thu 

rank  next  in  luxuriance  to  the  rod  harks,  and  are  much  more  hardy, 
it  well  upon  grass  01  upon  forest  land,  and  flourishing  even 
on  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Neil.  when  sheltered  from  the 

full  force  of  the  monsoon. 

IV.  0.  mich.vntiia,  c.  Mi-inA.  c.  .  (Grey  barks). — 
i  species  grow  luxuriantly  with  the  red  hark  plants.     A  vory 

xkable  result  of  their  cultivation  fa  bat,  whereas  in  their 

native  Peruvian  fbi  Ehuuuwo  they  yield  nothing  but  the 

comparntu  less  alkaloid   called  Cinchonlne,  an  analysis  of 

of  their  bark  Gram  the  Neilgherries  shows  that  the  an- 

ehonine  has  almost  disappeared,  and  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 

raluable  alkaloid,  Qoinidine,  has  taken  its  place. 

V.  I  barks). — There  aro  304  plants  of 
thi8aspeoii  :  plan!  no 
from                 ;  originaUy  from  .-teds  gathered  by  Dr  Kantian,  near 

But  thi>  is  not  the  moai  raluable  New  G  pedes,  and 

the  Secretary  for   India  has  sanctioned  the  despatch  of  a 

collector  to  attempt  once  more  to  obtain  plants  or  seeds  of  the 
exceedingly  valuable  kind  that  is  known  to  grow  near  Popeyan  and 
Pitayo. 


Extract  from  Dr  Anderson's  Report  on  Cinchona  Cultivation 
at  Darjeeling. — April  1865. 

Tho  progress  of  the  cultivation  and  the  advances  made  during 

the  year  will  be  undersi 1  by  an  account  of  the  stages  through 

which  the  plants  pass  before  they  are  finally  disposed  of  by  planting 

in  the  pennant  dt  plantations,     From  the  stock  plants  of 

each  planted  in  the  soil  in  low  glazed  wooden 

of  cuttings  is  obtained  monthly  during  the  oold  and 

dry  p  and  twice  a-month  from  May  till  October. 

I  repawn"  by  a  European  gardener,  assisted  by  trained 

re  planted  in  shallow  well-drained  wooden  boxes  in  coarse 

I11"  cuttings  are  placed  in  each  box.      Tin  lit  closely 

into   a  wooden   frame  with  glazed  Hull's.  In   every    respect  like  a 

mbei  frame  ;  while  in  these  frames  tho  cuttings  aro  carefully 

sheltered  bj   thin  clotrj  nailed  tightly  over  th<  ashes,  and 

alio  by  mats  which  are  placed  over  the  sashes  during  the  day.    I 

ition  is  given  to  the  watering  of  the  cuttings  during  the  first 
month,  as  the  dig]  causes  them  to  decay. 

d  only  b]  d  syringe 

provided  with  a  very  finely  p!  In  two  or  three  days  the 

ling  ciiltii  k  fresh  and   living,  and   l>y  the  end   of 

30 
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three  weeks  most  of  them  have  become  provided  with  one  or 
delicate  roots,  and  in  three  weeks  more  at  the  turtle 
of  hardening  the  young  plants   conn:  I  by 

removing  the  boxes,  with  the  cuttings  still  undisturbed,  to 
glazed  frami  -  (principally  old  cutting  frames,  wh 
and  •  do  not  tit  tightly),  into  which  a  and 

more  daily,  trhile  the  use  of  mats  as  protection  agau 
dispensed  with.     Altera  fortnight  of  tliis   treatment,  thi 
now  i  no  months  since  they  wen  taken  from  their,  parent  plan) 
1,  still  undisturbed,  in  the  boxes  on  ten  ; 
the  sun  ami  rain  by  a  low  roofing  of  ro 

to  mi  and  Light  in  these  sheds  is 
to  bring  the  plants  into  such  astute  that  they  can  be  planted  in 
where  they  will  attain  the  bum  and  condition  of  plants 
permanent  plantations.     These  beds  are  merely 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  in  which  the  soil  has  been  careful]] 
from  weeds.     The  plant*  are  placed  at  a  dial 
from  each  other,  and  for  (lie  first  twenty  days  idler  pin 
protected  by  mats.     These  are  dispensed  n  ith  as  soon  as  p 

il bject  all  along  aimed  at  is  the  inuring  of  th 

Of  weal  her. 

I  it  these  beds  little  care  is  bestowed  on  the  plants.    T 
be  periodically  cleared  from  weeds,  and  in  the  dry  weather  they  re- 

e  a  little  water,  but  this  is  only  given  when  il 
required  to  save  the  plants  from  injury. 

The  plants  remain  in  these  beds  for  at  least,  two  m 
the  cold  season  of  18G5-6G  all  the  cuttings  planted   in  th 
from  lsi  November  were  kept  in  them  until  April,  whin 
nninent  planting  operations  commenced.     The  ground  for  tl 
toons  .  prepared  by  being  cleared  in  the  cold  weathtu 

all  trees  and  vegetation,  which  were  burned.     In  this  land,  pil 
inches  deep   have   been   dug  at    5   feet  apart  foi 
feet  apart  foi  ' '  tuceirvbra. 

The  dilfercnt  stages  described  above  are  rendered 
come  the  high  state  of  vegetal  which  it  is. 

to  keep  the  stock  plants,     i  'uttings  taken  from  such  pi 
they  constantly  are  by  the  strongest  stimulants  tfo — a 

high  temperature  and  abundant  moisture — taketo.i  rapidlj 

ing,  quite  unable  to  « ith  land  the 
weather.     Their  delicate  foliage  and 
thickened  and  hardened  before  the  plants  0 
condition.     When  '  uned,  tie  growth  u 

follows  the  Bourse  of  vegetation  which   p 
plants  continue  at  rest  durin  ther,  and  on  the  r 

wMch  varies  according  to  the  height 

low.       In 
in  of  the  ]»i  i 
ile  rise  in  tempi  hicfa  accon  <lant* 
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shoot  with  an  aatoniabing  vigour,  growing  at  the  rate  ol'l  foot  a-month 
for  ipMi-lv  four  mon 

Tli:  following  it,  plants  suit- 

able, foi  opon-au  plantations  are  obtain  than  if  then 

I   from  .-•  :    example,  seeds    tlint   w  n    in    lust 

planted  out  till  1 1 1 ■  -  end  of  June  ;  »  Inn  | 
made  in  1.  ill  ho  planted  in  the  end  of  May. 


Extract  f  lis  Beaton's  Report  on  the  Cinchona  Plantations 

in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

I.  Propagation,-    The  propagation  of  the  plant  is  by  seeds,  cut- 

.  and  buds.     It  ia  naually  carried  on  in  glass  houses,  by  whirl, 

is  the  fail  duoed  to  a  minimum,  compared  with  what 

would  l"'  the  result  if  the  pl&nfea  were  exposed  to  variations  of 

ire  in  the  opt  a  ait. 
Che  seed  is  sown  in  pots  - ]  Inohee  deep,  prepared  in  the  follow- 
Brst  planed  over  the  drain-hole,  then  a 
■  •1  brick-dust,  and  over  that  a  mixture  of  sand  and  Baa  leaf* 
mould,  but  chiefly  the  former,  the  aurfaoe  being  kept  A  an  inch 
t,  to  allow  of  water,  when  pound  00  slowly, 
I  through  the  soil  below. 
The   pots  are  watered   two  or  three  times  u-dav,  as  may  lie  n ■ 
With  the  temperature  kept  at  a  uniform  level  of  68°  to  7uJ 
i  !i iin.it i. in  usually  t&kee  place  within  two  or  three  weeks. 
When  the  seedlings  get  two  or  more  I  \  are  put  out  about 

1  inch  apart  into  similar  pots  filled  with  mould  and  briek  -dust. 
In  this  operation  great  can-  ia  taken  not  to  bruise  the  roots.  To 
effect  this  a  flat  small  stick,  with  a  notch  at  one  end,  i>  u.-ed  for 
lifting  the  plants,  and  the  earth  ia  -o  opened  with  a  round  stick 
they  can  :  I  into  the  hole,-  pj  :  them  without 

dak  of  pressure  from  the  hand.     They  are  &en.  watered  carefully, 
and  the  n  iped  oil'  the -in l.ee  o|' the  pots  daily,  to  prevent 

the  plants  damping  off,  fresh  - i  being  sprinkled  on  from  time  to 

time,  ia  that  on  the  surl  in  the  above  operation. 

When  an  i ii'  i i  or  two  I  it  out  into  harden- 

ing beds,  nodi  bed  pandals,  and  gradually 

to  the  air  and  Km,  until  sulliciently  hardy  to  admit  of 
removal  to  the  nurseries,  which  is  generally  when  the]  have  lour  to 
six  leaves.  In  the  nurseries  they  are  placed  in  rows  4  incites  apart, 
and  3  inches  within  the  rows,  in  soil  Bimilar  to  that  of  the  main 
plantation  for  which  they  are  destined,  watered  daily,  it  necessary, 
and  sheltered  by  tatties,  thatched  with  Earns,  placed  upon  a  raised 
framework,  G  (eel  high  on  one  ride  and  '.'<  feet  on  the  other,  the 
hill-  Red  more  and  mors  until  the  plants  are  well  estab- 

!  and  d.Ie  I.,  b<  ire  to  the  sun. 

The  treatment  of  outtiaga  and  buds  ia  -innlar  to  thai  of 

ion  lor  removal  to  the  mam  pi 
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bums.     When   Gnl   taken  from  the  parc-m 
fine  brick-dust  over  a  layer  of  leaf-mould,  ami  generally 
within  a  month   to  rix  weeks.      If  planted  out  in   the  open  air, 
ill\  shaded,  cuttings  form  roots  within  three  or  more  i 
II  The  Bites  are  selected  with 

■  i,  shelter  Gram  the  prevailing  wind.-.,  soil,  drainage,  and   e 
tarn.     A  northerly  is   preferred;  bat  at   Ootacamand  ihu 

various  plantations  have  different   aspects  as  well  as  degrees  ol 
posnre,  which  i,  as  the  plantations  cover  a  large 

area. 

For  the  brown  and  yellow  bark  species,  from  7000  Q  feel 

iiimi  is  selected.     For  the  !•■< I  ami  grey  bark,  5000  to  BOO 
cli'vatii'ii  is  deemed  the  best,  but  thej  will  grovi  at  a  much 
elevation, — 3000  feet,  and  as  low  as  3600. 

Borne  plants,  tucdrubnu,  two  years  old,  are  doing  well  En  ■  coflee- 
plantation  on  the  Carcoor  Ghaut,  at  2500  feel  elevation,  where  the 
climate  is  particularly  moist,  the  rainfall   being  upward 
inch'  I  I  taeamnnd  is  only  40  to  50  incl 

assumed   that  u   heavy  rainfall   comp  >r  elevation,  ■ 

atial  to  saeoeas  at  low  elevations. 
b   moat  Suitable  localities  on  the  hills  lor  tin;  cinchona  plant 
appear  to  bo  the   p  •  angles  between  the  bends  and  . 

where  the  ground  was  originally  occupied   by  sholan,  or  : 
Bvergreen  forest)  and  the  soil  consists  of  a  dark  rii  h  \ 
In  each  localities  the  red  and  grey  bark  thrive  best,  while  the 
varieties  will  grow  on  open  grass-land  aud  peaty  Boils.     -Ml  n.qutre 
good  superficial  drainage,  as  well  as  open  subsoil  l>elow. 

III.  Outtivation. — In  the  early  part  of  tl  ison,  the  trees, 

brushwood,  &r.,  on  the  site  selected,  are  Idled  and  prepare i 
burning.      At'oi  the  whole  bus  been  well  burnt  at  the  cl< 
dry  season,  the  ground  is  marked  oft'  into  lines  for  the  plants, 
made,  and  catch-drains  cul 

luring  heavy  rains.    Pits  2  feel  square  and  2 
(7  feet  apart  for  the  red  and  i  are  then  prepared, 

with  the  best  surface  soil  and  burnt  earth. 

The  ground  being  now  ready  for  the  reception   of  the  plflJ 
the  nurseries,  a  wet  showery  day  I  for  the  i 

In  this  operation,  to  avoid  touching  i  plant* 

aie  held    by  tl  ■    is    taken  nd  to  embed   the   plant 

er  than  the  collar  or  head  of  the  roots.     Immedi  ■■-  arw 

planted  oat,  the  plant-  havi  her  with 

bosket  open  at  linth  ends,  er  with  a  few  picx  iced  erect 

imd  covered  with  ferns.     During  the  i  ''aped 

A  the  billets  ol  I,  but 

:  "ii  the  first  Call  of  . 
In 
months,  this  is  done  by  ■■■ 
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into  the  boQ.     .As  I  and  require  rapport  against  the  wind, 

they  have  to  bo  secured  above  l)io  stem  with  grass  ropes  l*twoen 
two  stakes.     Beyond  an  .  nothing  mora  is  done 

to  the  plants,  winch,  when  fairly  established,  can  be  left  to  theni- 
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FURTHER  USES  OF  THE  COCOA -PALM.' 


It  is  well  known  that  the  leaves  furnish  material  for  mats,  thatch, 
screen",  purdahs  in  zenanas,  &c.  The  finer  nerves  of  the  pinnules 
aro  employed  in  constructing  a  superior  description  of  mat.  The 
fibrous  husk  of  the  nut  yields  kuydr,  from  which  ropes  and  cables 
are  made,  and  with  which  mattresses  are  staffed.  When  the  husk 
is  cut  across  and  the  inner  -lull  removed,  a  hard  brush  is  formed, 
which  is  much  used  for  polishing  waxed  furniture,  and  for  many 
oilier  purposes.  The  hard  shell  (endocarp),  besides  ita  use  for 
ladles,  ite.,  affords  when  burnt  a  good  black  pigment,  occasionally 
employed  in  colouring  the  walls  of  houses. 

The  albumen  and  the  milk  are  used  as  an  ingredient  in  curries 
(and  nn  fiillaii  or  curry  is  considered  complete  without  them);  the 
milk  is  also  used  in  the  arts.  The  kernel  is  pounded,  and  subjected 
to  b!i  ire.  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  the  cocoa-cH  of  com- 

merce. The  manufacture  of  this  nil  constitutes  a  regular  trade  on 
the  western  coast  of  Bindoetan.  Toddy  is  drawn  from  the  tree  for 
six  months  of  the  year.  The  process  of  extracting  the  sap  is  as 
follows:  Whan  the  spathe  is  a  month  old,  the  flower-hud  is  con- 
red  sufficiently  juicy  to  yield  ■  fair  retain  to  the  (Sanar)  toddy- 
drawer,  who  ascends  the  tree  willi  surprising  case  and  apparent 
security,   famished  with   Che  apparatus  of  his  vocation.     This  ap- 

:is  and  the  mode  of  ascent  were  described  byDrCleghora  m 
his  paper.     A  tctice  is  requisite  before  the  Sanar  becomes 

an  expert  climber.    The  spathe  when  ready  for  tapping  Is  2  feet  long 
ami  2  inches  thick.     I;  i-  tightly  bound  with  strips  wye 
to  prevent  expansion,  and  the  point  is  out  off  transversely  to  the 

it  of  1   inch,      lb-  gently  hammer-  the  cut  end  of  the  spathe 

ash  the  flowen  thereby  exposed,  that  the  juice  may  Sow  freely. 

The  stump  is  then  bound  up  with  s  broad  strip  of  fibre.     This 

morning  and  evening   for  a  number  of  days — a 

thin  layer  being  shaved  off  on  each  occasion,  and  the  maths  at  the 

time  trained  to  bend  downwards.     The  time  required  fortius 

•  i:v  11  1  ■■>,  Olaghon,  M.D. 
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latory  process  varies  from  live  to  fifte<  D  lifferaat  pU 

The  time  when  the  apathe  is  ready  to  yield 

• 
ping  of  juke,  ami  othi 

■  if  the  spathe  is  then  fixed  into  an  earthen  vessel 
leaf  is  pricked  into  the  flower  to  catch  tin'  o 
the  drops  elrar  into  the  \.  -.-..  1.      Aftvi-  the   ; 
hammering  is  discontinued,     A  man  attends  tu  i 
which  do  not  l  during  the  heat  of  the  day  ai 

Fort]  l.l  twelve 

gallons,  the  times  of  collecting  h 
in  the  evening.     Jaggery  (coarse  brown  Bin; 
ing  down  in  -.h  tod  ■  Blow  fire,  a  gallon  yi<  oil  a 

pound.    Jaggery  mixed  with  lime  Corn  tnd  takes 

a  fine  polish.    It  i.s  to  thic  mixture,  in  part  at  least,  that  the  Madras 
Chunam  owea  it-  oelehrity. 

Wood. — The  trunk  i.s  only  used  for  tern] 
fresh  cut  it  p 

rlv  well  adapted  tor  temj 
cannon-shot.     Cocoa-palms  ore  easily  transplanted,  and  ufi 

atage.      Some  of  the   fibrous   rad 
marmxe  and  •  handful  of  salt  .lied  to  ii  ■ 
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The    //•  rows    KporitaiH 

tliroughonl  the  <  U  id<>nx  '; 

it  is  also  cult  1 1  extent.     The 

most  largely  pi  ohmundi  ■ . 

It  is  also  obtain.  1 

the  plan)  Ihe  i 

ll    ol    V.  In.  li    In. 
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•IniH',  with  the  first  (alls  of  the  8.W.  monsoon.     During  tlio  space 

"l'  '1 months  tlio  l.nul  is  - r 1 1 . f . ■ , ■  t -  ■  1  to  repeated  ploughings,  and  is 

thoroughly  from  all  w.  id.--.     Between  each  ploughing  it  is 

manured,  and  after  the  last  ploughing  it  is  levelled  with  a  tx 
ami  formed  in  ibout  6  feel  by  3. 

Tin-  seed,  which  is  extremely  minute  (so  much  so  that  it  is  im- 
::  except  by  sweeping  op  the  surface  sand  into 
fallen  at  tin-  end  of  the  harvest),  is  them  sown  by 
spreading  a  this  layer  of  sand   over  the  prepared  beds.     They  are 
then  kept  oonstantly  moist,  and  are  watered  gently  with  a 
made  of  Palmyra  fibres  five  or  sis  times  a-day,  care  being  taken 
that  the  water  is  quite  sweet  ami  fresh,  fox  which  purpose  it  is 
obtained  ban  wells  newly  dag  in  Hie  field. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  seeds  under  this  treatment  will 
minated   freely,  after  which   the  young  plants  are   only 
day  ;   in  addition  to  which,  liquid  cow-dung,  greatly 
d  with  Water,  is  daily  sprinkled  over  them. 
A I  tin'  •■ml  of  two  months  the  plants  will   have   attained   nearly 
their  full  height,  hut  mixed  with  weeds  of  Bottugo  eerviana  and 
'/••■ilium,  various  kinds  of   ''  ad  other  sand- 

loving    plant'.       Tin  he    carefully    removed,    and    the    beds 

watered  again  ii  required 

In  about  I'oiii  months  more,  or  at  the  end  of  six  months  from  the 
time  of  sowing,  provided  the  season  has  been  good  and  the  falls  of 
rain  tegular,  the  plants  will  hare  reached  maturity,  and  the  roots 
be  ready  for  But  do  artificial  irrigation  will  compen- 
sate   for  a    lailu f  the   natural   rain,  and  when    thi-   happens  the 

planta  must  be  left  for  three  or  even  fonr  month.-  longer,  in  which 
iln    produce  will  he  deficient  both  In  quantity  and  quality. 
n  an  ordinary  season  the  produce  of  a  podu,  ox  plot,  containing 
an  acre  and  three  quarters,  will  yield  from  five  to  ten,  avers 
about  eight,  candies  of  500  lb.  each. 

The  plants  are  dug   up    with    a   light    W len  spade,  tipped  With 

iron,  and  are  tied  into  bundles  of  a  handful  each,  without  cutting 

off  the  stalks.     They  are  then  left  to  dry;  the  leaves  wither  and  i.dl 

aid  the  bundle  bed  and  removed.     Before  the  digging 

sds,    Which    have    now    ripened,   ale   sled,   and    being 

i  dingly  minute,  become  inextricably  mixed  with  the  sand,  the 
surface  of  which  is  therefore  carefully  scraped  up,  and  reserved  for 

future  BOH 

The  culture  I  ificia]  watering  ia  called  Arniadi  podu  i 

hut  tl  'in  called  Waka  podu,  in  whii  b,  when  the 

are  plentiful,  hand-watering  is  dispensed  with  :  and  advantage 
being  taken  of  e  lull  (or  18-inch)  fall  of  rain  at  the  time  of  -••■■•■ 
the  plants  are  left  to  the  chances  ol  tie  ing  only  t 

■ 

Itivating  a  plot  -  as  follows: — 
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■  ing, 
Manuring,         .... 
Clearing,  smoothing,  4c., 

. 
[X.H.  —  H  t>i"  rains  are  seasonable,  Uiis  i- 
tionably  diminished. ) 
. 
Digging,  at  so  iuuoh  tliu  candy,  generally  about 

Add  the  land-tax,  at  11  Rs.  the  Ml 
Total, 


B  Rft 

5    - 
t 

• 

M 

GOKs. 

21 

S3  lis. 

Assuming  tho  produce  to  be  eight  candies, 
16  Its.  pcr  candy,   8  x  16  =  12S  -  85  =  43  Rs.   foi    th<    • 
profit,  which  cannot  be  considered  large,  compared  with  thi   constant 
care  and  attention  required  to  secure  a  good  i 

It  should  be  added  thai  the  assessment  on  such  land  as  yields 
chay-root  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  now  docs  not  exceed  2J 
to  3  Rs. 

The  average  price  has   been  taken  at  10  Rs.,  but  when  th 
mand  is  good  it  rises  as  high  as  25  Rs. 

No  returns  an-  foi  it-turn  from  the  spontai: 

Chay-root;  but  as  the  right  of  collecting  it  is  farmed  out,  and 
sum  bid  for  it  in  Masulipatam  only  amounted  to  335    Rs.. 
:  ity  cannot  be  large.     Bui  in  Guntoor  tho  rent  sells  for  .71'" 
The  game  land  can  only  be  worl  onta. 

oeouB  produce. 

Mn-t  pad  of  the  root  is  consumed  on  the  spot     It  is  also  cm 
by  land  to  Velapalem,  a  largo  weaving  vill;i  o  one 

occasion  22  candies  wer.  i   to  Tranquehar,  but  t lie  greatest 

part  is  used  up  in  tho  town  of  Bunder,  for  printing  chintz  and  dye- 
ing coii.m  cloths,  and  most  of  tho  produce  in   B  >m*e 
to  the  same  place.     Of  late  year-  the  demand  ha 
both  from   Hi«  decay  of  trail ■                                                        the   intro- 
duction during  the  I                i  an  of  a  new  d 

What  is  known  by  tho  name  ol  is  the  bark  of  a 

d  in  the  Dekhan.     When  used  with  a  leaf  called  o  im- 

ported  from  the  liill  country  of  Oanjimi,  a  c< 

,    aqua)   to  the  '  !h  less  is  far 

l  )u   the  other   hand.  I 
is  nciilc!  o  bright,  nor  so  enduring      A  drop  of 

allowed  to  fall  on  Cherinji-dyed  cloth  I 
lmt  has  qi  i  the  Chav  dye,     During 

mens  have  bet  D  ■•  at  to  the  Exhibition,  the  Jurj  are  una: 

whit   ' 

Th  dly   sella   foi  SO  K     th 

loin    30    to   t>   K*..  and    is   all  lit 
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lurk  of  the  Chay-root,  included  to  the  weight  at .  ili.<  time  of  sale, 

have  to  1.  ducing  the  quantity  rory  considerably. 

Sometami  root  is  mixed  with  Cherinji  to  improve  the 

colour.    Thaincrea  ind  for  Chennji  am  iiw  dyers 

tious  diminution  in  the  produce  ol  Chay  rooi  during 

thels  t  livr  m  Thus  in   lUBulipatam  the  average  pro- 

which  bad  been  680  candies  for  the  we  yean  from  1848-47 

to  1860-51,  fell  to   128  for  the  oext  five  >S  to 

180  i  v  dye  continues  to  supersede  it  in  the  same 

proportion,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Chay  will  he  driven  out  of  the 

her. 

Not  only  are  Cherinjj  and  Jagi  much  cheaper,  bni  the  simplicity 

of  the  method  of  dyeing  with  them,  oompared  with  th implicated 

and  tedious  method  involved  in  the  use  of  the 

would  all  ■  to  bring  the  latter  into  disuse, — Jvry  Bap,  Mod, 


APPENDIX     E. 


The  following  memorandum  regarding  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
ure  of  Indigo,  as  carried  on  in  the  Benares  Province,  is  by 
id  Hamilton  Brown,  Esq.  of  Monsoon: — 

richest  loam   Ea   -apposed  to  give  the  best  produce, 

thougb  lighter  soils  frequently  give  Bner-looking  plants.     Moist  low 

iiv  oot  suitable,  but  a  great  deal  depends  ujion  the  subsoil,  as 

the  root  grows  vertically  and  to  a  great  depth.     Ili:-;li  stuny  lands 

.  ted,  excepting  the  sites  of  old  villages,  when,  from 

the  presence  of  lime  and  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  vary  tine  crops 

uequently  produced,  particularly  in  a  season  when  the  rains  are 

Fields  that  have  recently  had  heavy  crops — Blaise  (£fofen>), 

I 'Hi  in-  (/•  Sec — recently  taken  off  them 

dad. 

>  —  Immediately  on  the  setting  in  of  the  periodical 

(in  these  parts),  the  lands  should  bo 
well  and  carefully  ploughed  (thr  '1  thrown 

in    broadcast,   at   the   rate   of    ;-i  lb.  <U,   and    the  land 

smootli'-'l  over  with  ■•  rudimentary   barrow).      The  plant 

generally  shows  itself  in  Bue  soon  as  it  has  got 

two  or  three  inches  high,  with  six  or  eight  leaves,  all  weeds  must  be 
■illy  removed,  and  a  aecond  •■■  ipii*it.e  !.v  the 

time  the  plant  is  six  or  seven  Inches  high.     While  weeding,  any 
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where  the  seed  may  have  tailed  to  germinate  can  lip  n 
Bprinkling  the  Bead  on  the  Burface  and  dibbling  it  in  where  requ 

•iii  ninety  days  the  plant  begins  ta  B<  u  then  ready 

for  cut 

Manufacture. — The  plant  is  cut  at  about  C  inch 
ground,  and  carried  to  tie  little  delay  a*  poa- 

gible,  strewn  horizontally  in  the  vats,  and  pressed  di 
of  beams  fixed  into  bamboos  being  plao  *  the 

h.-. mis.     Water  must  be  imincdiatelv  run  in,  sufficient  just 
the  plant.     If  water  is  not  at  ohm  let  in,  the  plant  will  heat,  nnd 
,■■  BpoQed. 
Sleeping.  —  The  time  for  steeping  depends  mnch  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  and  can  only  i»    I 

and  eareful  watching  of  the  yate ;  but  i'  maj  be nti 1  that  iu 

sather,  wind  east,  therm.  96'  in  the  Bh 
twelve  hours  are  sufficient.     In  dry  cool  weather,  wind  w 
or  sixteen  hours  are  sometimes  requisite.     It'  the  planl 
the    vat   will   be   ready   sooner   than    if   the    plant   was   young    and 
unripe. 

It  is  most  important  to  steep  exactly  the  proper  time,  the 
and  quantity  of  your  produce  being  dependent   "ii  lie 
As  a  guide,  the  following  signs  may  be  mentioned,  aa 
the  vat  is  ready  to  he  let  nil  : — 

1st,  As   Boon    as    the    water   begins    to  toll  in   n 
When  the  bubbles  thai  vise  in   tin;  surface  burst  at  once. 
splashing  up  the  surface  water,  it  has  an  orange  tinge  mingling  with 
the  green.     4th,  The  smell  of  the  water  is  a] 
ripe  it  should  have  a  sweetish  pungent  odour,  quite  different   I 
the  raw  smell  of  the  unripe  green-coloured  water.      The  fiat  of  the 
water,  when  let  off  into  the  beating-vat,  has  a  rich  oi  >ur  ; 

and  from  the  depth  of  this  you  can  judge  whether  (he  vat  haa  I 
a  proper  time  steeping. 

Beating. — This  is  performed  by  men  who  enter  the  water  (al 
ich  vat)  and  agitato  it  either  by  the  hands  or  bj 
paddle,  at  the  first  gently,  but  gradually   increi  foods 

begin  to  separate,  which  is  known  by  the  subsidence  of 

the  change  of  the  coloui  of  ihe  water  from  green  to  dark  Hue. 

The  time  usually  ncces...irv  (br  Deal  '-'-quartan 

t.i  iliree  hours,  but  no  positive  rule  oan  be  -  his. 

The    following    are  common    tie  ting   the   state 

— 

"I'  the  water  is  a  white  plat  sr  and  let 

tad,     It  the  fecula  sub  ad  the  water  remain 

lour,  the  beat  it  >ped 

2d.  I  > i i ■  a  i-oar-e  cloth  m   the   rat  and  wring   out    the    wu 
oloux  ;  ii  ting  must  I 

Madeira  "i  brow  m-'.h  colour,  n 

.  Whan  sufficiently  beaten,  tin 
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Mthi  ponded,  beoon fa  peculiar  glas  v  appearance  and 

de,  n iili  a  spat  ice  like  champagne. 

Three  or  bar  chatties  of  sold   water  01  weak  lime-v 
then  sprinkled  over  the  Burfaoe  to  hasten  th<    precipitatii 
fecula,  which  il"''-  not  completely  take  place  in  leea  than  t In > 
li'iii- lmiii.-.      Ihe  water  moat  then  be  drawn  "il  from  tl 
throngh  plug-holes  made  for  the  purpose  in  [ah  inserted  in 

the  u  ill  of  the  vat.     The  fecula  remaining  at  the  bottom  an 
moi  ad  i"  the  boiler, 

B  thmj.  —  Bring  it  to  the  boiling  as  soon  ns  pa  id  keo[>  it 

then  ling,  it  musl  be  Btirred  to  pre- 

vi  ni  the  indigo  burning,  and  skimmed  with  a  perforated  ladle,     its 
being  sufficiently  boiled  ia  knows  raining  a  glossy  a]  | 

When  - 1 1 11  i ■  •  i > ■  1 1 1 1  _\-  boiled  it  ia  run  off  to  the  straining-table, 
where  it  remains  twelv  •  ox  Bfteen  bonis  draining  |  it  is  then  taken 
to  tin  ni  giaihuiLly  pressed.     This  takes  twelve  hours.     It  is 

then  ready  to  be  taken  out,  cut,  stamped,  and  laid  in  the  drying- 
J » . hi—.-  to  dry.  seping-vat  is  16  feel  by  11  by  4j; 

the  beating-vat  to  bo  somewhat  smaller  and  shallower.      A  h 
oonts  I  feet      Two  bundled  WMHindw  of  plant  do  wry  well 

if  they  yield  one  mound  (82  lb.)  of  any  indigo.      A  vat  of  i 
holds  about  I""  mounds  "I  pis 

The  plai  >\,  in  June  or  July,  is  cut  three  moutl 

wauls  (NoVhdah)  ami  mamifuct m «■•!,  anil  a  second  crop  will  1»'  Li 

tram  it  the  following  Khoontee  (August).     The  second  cutti 

tli>-  largest  produce  and  best  quality  ;  the  third  i  f,  but  it  is 

seldom  allowed  to  grow  three  years. 


APPENDIX    F. 


TON    OF    SANDALWOOD    OIL. 


The  following  memorandum  by  DrG.  Bidie  on  Bandarwood,andthe 

itii.ii  "i  it<  volatile  oil,  ia  oil  eepecial  interest  end 
value,  as  being  the  result  of  persona]  observation  : — 

Una  tjantalmn  'ilium  (I, inn.)  is  a  small  tree,   rarely  exceeding 

height,  and  very  limited  in  il  rang  meal  »buqdanl 

in  ii'  ii  the 

i  bej i  the  limits  of  the  Mulnaad  or  rain 

try.      It  i  ted  by  <  \o\ 1 1 oment,  and  oulj    the 

which  thej  do  in  from  18  to  '25 
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years,  are  cut  Jowu.     The  felling  takes  |>l:ici_-  in  the  <-inl  of  1 1 1  -  - 
and  the  trees  :nv  linn  tttrippedof  their  li.nk  and  conveyed  to  vs 
ilcp. 4s,  where  they  are  cut  into  billets,  which  are  careful!}  dressed 
(irnl  sini.'il  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wood, 
the  Sandalwood  of  commerce,  and  arc  sold  by  w<  ighl  al  i 

in,  Dative  merchants  congregating  from  all  pari  iia  to 

make  purchasea.     The  pieces  tli.it  aro  straight  and  have  rni 
wood  fetch  the  highest  price,  u  the  fragrance  for  which  thi 
much  prized  depends  on  the  presence  of  essential  oil,  which 
situated  in  the  dark  central  wood  of  the  tree.      The  M 
ment  has  Long  had  establishments  for  extracting  the  oil,  whic 
sold  at  the  annual  auction  along  with  the  wend,  and  chiefly  bought 
ap  for  exportation  to  China  and  Arabia.      It  is  procured 

W 1   by,  distillation,  the  roots  yicMing  the  largoat    quantity  and 

finest  quality  of  oiL      The  body  of  the  still  is  a  1 

pot  with  a  circular  mouth,  and  is  about  2|   feet  deep  by  abou 

feet  in  circumference  at  the  bilge.      No  capital  is  used,  but  the 

mouth  of  the  still  when  charged  is  closed  with  a  clay  lid, 

small  hole  in  its  centre,  through  which  a  bent  copper  tube, 

feet  long,  is  passed  for  the  escape  of  the  vapour.     The  lower  end  of 

the   tube  is  conveyed  inside   a  copper  receiver,  placed  in  a   I 

porous  vessel  containing  cold  water.      When  preparing  the  Sandal 

for  distillation,  the  white  or  sap  wood  is  rejected,  and  the  hi  art-wood 

it  into  small  chips,  and  distillation  is  slowly  carried  on  fo 
days  and  nights,  by  which  time  the  whole  of  n 
As  the  water  from  time  to  time  gets  low  in  the  still,  fresh  sup] 
are  added   from  tho  heated    contents  of   the   refrigeratory.       The 
quantity  of  oil  yielded  by  wood  of  good  quality  is  at  the   rate  of 
10  ■•/..  per  maund,  or  2.5  per  cent.      It  is  transparent  and  of  a  • 
yellow  colour,  and   has  a  resinous   taste   and   sweet   peculi 
which  is  best  appreciated  by  rubbing  n  few  drops  of  the  oil  "ii  the 
warm  hand.    Its  specific  gravity  ia  about  O'OSO.    The  wood 
various  u  erfume  by  the  natives,  and  also  a 

being  supposed   to   possess  cooling  properties,  although, 
presence  and   nature  of  the  essential   oil  just  referred  to,  it    i 
1»-    more    or    less    of   a    stimulant   character. — Pharm, 
Append.,  461. 


iKANDUM  BY  C.   S.   K"1II,"]-T.   ESQ.,   I. 

OF  rORBBTS  in  ti;a\  I 


The  in.                                A  timbei  "iug 

in.  has  broad  through  tic                I.  and  nboul  half  oroue 

;  he  sound                md  tho  trunk  i  -tern 
during  thi                                                   month    o 
In   this  b(                           left  to  dry,  which  is  '}'■'•■ 

iff  in  the  s|Htci!  of  two  or  the  im^r 
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much  "ii  its  size  and  the  locality  where  it  stands.  It' in  an  olace, 

anil  th"  brae  is  not  of  u  Inge  sue,  it  will  be  sufficiently  dry  in  about 

i  wo  yean  ;  it'  in  a  shady  and  damp  place,  it  will  be  longer  in  drying. 

The  trees  when  dxi  led,  trimmed  of  the  branches  and 

wood,  and  pla  ra  for  a  year  or   two  to  render,  them 

thoroughly  dry,  bo  that  they  may  tln.it.     If  allowed  to  lie  on  the 

ground,  the  timber,  by  absorbing  the  dampness  of  the  soil,  will  not 

turn  buoyant  for  a  length  of  time.     This  is  the  genera]  practice 

i  ii  seasoning  timber.     Particular  attention  should  be  paid 

isoning  timber :  the  trees  ought  not  to  be  ringed  when  they 

lied  with  asp,  or  when  they  are  in  blossom.     Trees  are  full  of 

sap  about  the  full  moon,  and  it  is  said  to  rise  from  the  new  to  the 

full  ;   hence  the  best  time  lor  ringing  and   telling  will  be  during  the 

last  and  first  quarters  of  the  moon.     Common  trees,  that  contain  no 

rinoufl  matter,  and   felled   for  timber  during  the  first  and  last 

u,uari>  r-i.   are   better  preserved  than  those  foiled  during  the  other 

quarters  of  the  moon.      In  a  very  few  yean  the  latter  are  thoroughly 

perforated  by  p  .  or  are  destroyed  by  rot.     Though 

teak  and  •  dile  trees  converted  into  timber  are   not   liable  to 

1-.  yet  they  are  likely  to  crack  and  bee 
what  brittle.     Sod)  timber  is  generally  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the 
■rood  :  1  should  -iv  otherwise,  that  it  was  more  owing  to  the 

died  and    felled    when   they   are    full  of   sap;    and   would 
iiiend  that,  if  particular  attention  is  required  to  be  paid  to  the 

seasoning  of  the  w I.  they  -hould  be  girdled  and  felled  when  the 

impregnated  with  sap. 


APPENDIX     G. 


The  I  ted  from  'Remarks  on  Tea-Manufacture  in 

the  North-West  Provinces  of  India.'  by  Mr  William  Bell. 

in  treating  of  teu-nunnfacture,  leaf-plucking  is  the   lirst   operation 

requiring  notice.     Throughout  the  North-Weal  Provinces  the  plnck- 

■  j u t  the  last  week  In  March  or  the  first  in  April, 

xtends  to  the  middle  or  end  of  October  (in  Assam  the  plucking 

ii  commences  earlier  and  lasts  longer,  but  there  both  climate  and 

soil  as  well  as  the  plant  cultivated   are   different).      Each    pluck 

furnished  with  a  small  basket  to  hold  the  leaf,  takes  a  single  line   of 

hnshi  I   i"  pltti  k    young   and   unhealthy  bushes 

.  one-  moderately,  not  to  have  any  shouts  lit  for 

and  not  to  pluck   any  that   are   not  sufficiently  mature, 

:  y   that  are  too  old  and  hard   for   making   fine 
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lea.      If  old  hard  leaves  bi'  t:ikcii  along  with   young  tender  once,: 

as  of  rolling  the  bard  leaf  breaks  and  i  ono*, 

which  injures  the  appearance  of  the  tea.  When  |>lu< 
done  liy  contract  (which  is  not  tinfrequently  the  enseal 
oi  the  season),  it  is  the  interesl  of  the  parti' 

any  old  Leaves  us  possiblo,  I-  they  nil  thi 

quickly  and  weigh  heavier  than 

much  in  the  m  be  cost  of  plucking  them  and  then 

injures  the  bushes.     Hence  the  necessity  foi 

lit  what  is  g i  and  of  uniform  quality.      I 

tion  of  plucking  is  simply  the  removal  by  the  linger  and  thuta 
the  young  -hunt-  with  three  or  four  Leaves,     The  amount  ■ 
iog  depends,  however,  on  the  condition  of  the  bush:  If 
scrubby,  or  unhealthy,  two  joints  of  each  shoot  en 
if  vig 9,  perhaps  four  joints  of  the  more  robust   shoots.     At  mid- 
day the  leaf  is  brought  into  the  factory  and  weighed. 
i-   to  weigh   eaeh  man's  gathering  separately,  that  c 
laziness  may  at  unci    be  detected  and  punished     Tl  i 
spread  out  thinly  in  some  uool  place,  the  objeel 
heating,  or  if  wet,  to  allow  of  its  becoming  dry  before    llie 
morning.     The  leaf  plucked  during  the  afti  rnoi  a  is  vi  i  ;hed  In 

uad  spread  out  in  the  same  manner.     The  quantil 
that  a  man  will  pluck  per  day  depends  "ii  .such  i  ireun 
weather,  the  nason  of  the  year,  the  health  of  the  bi 
quality  of   the  leaf  wanted.     The  amount  of  ru 
make   1  Lb.  of  dry  tea  varies  according  t<>  the  season.      1' 
hut  season  it  requires  from  •'>  lb.  10  oz.  to  3  lb.  11  u/..,  but  after  the 
-ia-uM,  from  4  lb.  to  -1  lb.   I  I  oz, 
I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  tea-making  proper — th 
n  ui  the  Leaf,  plucked  ou  the  day  previou  ,  into  i 
maj  be  judged  expedient     Supposing  that  bla 
made,  the  leaf  is  brought  out  and  spread  thinl]  on  in 

thing  that  will  prevent  it  from  getting  soiled),  and  tui 
onoe  oi  twice  that  it  maj  all  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  an 

unit ilv    flaccid.     This  witherin  two 

;  improves  tile  llavour  of  the  ti  n,  and  pi 
the  process  of  rolling.     The  gem  ral  test  for 

when   tlw 
brownish,  and   neither  the  petiole  nor  the  Made  of  tie  I 

ther  and  pressed  by  the  Bnger  and  thumb,  ought  to  crack. 
If  the  .l.i ■.-  happens  to   be  ■  little  dull,  the  whole  of  the  leaf  is 
it  one  opportunity  ;  but  if  bright  and  di 

If  too  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  if  ii  Lies  for  any 
h    ui    time  afl  been    p 

I  difficult  to  lull,  and  the  batch  « I 

folded  li  i 
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'.try  cast-metal,  set  in  brickwork,  with  i  proven! 

the  tea  from  being  thrown  over,  and  boated  up  to  s  temperature  of 
or  35G  .      A-  much  leal  la  put  in  the  pan  :n  a  Hum  can  turn 
Mv;  in  thia  operation  gnat  cure  is  uecessurv  ti 
rent  burning,     After  ■  few  minul  treatment  ii  Is  brushed 

out,  thrown  on  the  table,  and  again  quickly  rolled  while  hot,  and  no 
on  until  the  whole  of  the  baton  has  been  done.  The  aame  process 
of  In  peated,  and  the  leaf  aprcnil  thinly  over  largo 

baml  . i f •  I  placed  in  tie  sunshine.     As  the  drying  pn 

proceed  .  sworn  three  of  these  bays  may  be  emptied  into  one,  and 
well  ^  1 1 1  k » - 1 1  up.    After  the  leaf  has  become  thoroughly  dry.  or  nearly 
ia  pat  int  I  ova  Blow  charcoal-fires,  for  half 

mi  In. in.  it'  the  day  is  bright—if  dull,  it  will  require  ■  little  ton 
in  ii  the  day  has  been  wet  throughout,  the  tea  is  put  orer  bhi 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  last  rolling.     As  the  whole  of  the  1 
cannot  be  heated  at  once)  that  which  ia  Left  i-  thinly  spread  out  to 
prevent  sousing.     If  the  tea  has  not  been  partially  dried  in  the  sun, 
it  requires  to  be  at  least  four  hours  over  Hie  tin-  before  it  can  with 
safety  be  for  the  night,     Ef  too  quickly  dried,  singeing  or 

burning  ia  certain  to  be  the  result,  which  man  or  less  injurea  the 
quality  of  the  tea.  Particular  can  must  also  be  taken  that  nothing 
goea  into  the  fire  which  will  produce  the  BlighteBI  smoke;  and  in 

nig  the  tea  over  the  liivs,  and  lifting  it  on  to  turn,  the  dai 
of  an]  particles  Calling  through  (he  bottom  of  the  sieves  on  to  the 
must  i"'  avoided.  The  smell  of  the  tea  shows  when  it  has 
been  sufficiently  long  ever  the  fin,  When  thoroughly  dry  it  has  a 
pleasant.  Hunawhat  nutty  smell;  if  not  dry,  the  amel]  ia  hitter  ami 
disagreeable,  and  if  stored  away  in  that  state  it  will  become  sour, 
and  afti  rwards  mouldy. 

The  next  pro  ling;  aaeh  man  takea  op  aa  mueh  of  the 

withered  leaf  as  can  be  easily  grasped  between  the  hamls.  ami  rolls, 
not  slides,  it  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  oommon  deal-table,  giving 
it  an  oooaaional  thake  u,  jure  that  the  whole  is  uniformly 

twisted.  Rolling  ia  both  slow  and  laborious  work;  30  lb.  ol  raw 
leal,  equal  to  about  7.1  lb.  Otf  dry  tea,  is  a  hard  day's  work  if  carc- 
lnllv  don&  Tin's  operation  is  repeated  a  second  and  third  time,  but 
it  rolling  that  the  quality  of  the  tea  (considered  as  a 
well-finished  article)  entirely  depends. 
After  rolling,  the  haves  are  subjected  to  fermentation.  The  tea 
tleiioiighly  shaken  up  and  thrown  loosely  into  a  heap,  then 
rared  taoeelywit  -  or  mats.     Tin-  length  of  time  it  ought 

lie  iii  this  state  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the 
quality  of  the  leaf,  &a  If  the  weather  be  warm  and  dry,  and  the 
leaf  of  tine  quality,  fermentation  is  rapid.  If  the  weathei  '"■  dull, 
and  the  leaf  •  little  hard,  it  ia  slower  and  leas  n  the  one 

tour  hours  may  be  sufficient,  in  the  other  it  may  raqn 
;  but  whethei  quick  or  alow,  it  must  be  carefully  watched  and 
ie  proper  time.     If  cheeked  too  soon,  the  tea  is  some- 
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wli.it  coarse  aii'l  astringent  in  flavour;  if  allowed  to  run  I 
•  the  flavour  partially  or  entirely,  and  baa  n  Bourial 
After  minutely  describing  the  process  of  manufacturing  G 
Mr  Ilrll  proceeds:  The  native-,  of  India  will  not  use  bin 
whatever  price  it  nmy  be  ottered ;  but  some  of  the  Bmall  men  I 
chase  damaged  teas,  and  colour  them  foi  the  I 

markets.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  colour  genuine  black  ten,  so 
that  it  will  pass  for  green;  tbo  particles  require  to  be  actually  crvttod 
with  colouring  matter,  and  in  the  dry  stale  that  will  hard! . 
its  true  character — a  rub  in  the  hand,  or  a  alight  infusion,  showa  at 
once  what  it  is.     But  teas  such  as  the  oolongs,  which  some  cla 
as  black,  are  essentially  green.    The  mode  in  which  th 
factored  is  a  combination  of  the  green  and  black  systems  ;  a  si 

il  el,    of   Colour   will    give    tO    these    teas    till    appearance    which   will 

dereke  any  one  except  aii  expert     Teas  of  the 
one  t  ly  manufactured  in  the  North-West  Provin 

howe .  maud  for 

in  the  London  market,  aa  pi  isons  accustomed  to  drink  genuine  I 

their  harsh  hitter  flavour,  which  i 
bom  thai  of  genuine  gP  of  that  description  when 

Coloured  (made  green)  have  been  known  to  bring  a  mm 
price   in   the   local   markets   than  they   would   lun 
ft  Bfl  sent  to  the  homo  market  as  manufactured.     The  con  v. 
siirh  teas  into  green  can  hardly  be  stigmatised  as  one  of  tbo  tricks 
of  1 1  speaking,  they  have  more  qualiti  nnon 

with  green  than  with  black  t' 

A  correspondent  of  th  some  useful  re  U»- 

planting   in    Kumaon.       lie    refers  specially  to  the   planl 
Kousansie,  which  he  describes  as  resembling  some  well -cared -fbr 

in  Scotland  oi  Wales,  rather  than  a 
of  Kumaon.     The  aoH  is  highly  productive,  and  the  supply  of  water 
alnuidant.     He  says  that  it  is  useless  to  embark  in  tea-plan 
without  a  capital  of  at  least  20,000  Rs.     Then  the  garden  is  d 

full   bearing   until  the  Seventh    year;  and  when  an  abundant  CTC 

obtained,  there  is  the  difficolty  of  finding  a  mark. 
sansio  plantation  comic.  ;,  and  co 

yielded  this  year  not  quite  6000  lb.  of  tea,  whii 

i  be  Il'.ooOEs. — not  nearly  the  expense  of  workii 
te  to  double  its  yield 
the  seventh  year  it  may  pay  10  or   . 

The  home  mark  nopbyth   Assam 

ir  tea.     The  only  chance  for  tea  in  lie 
development  of  a  market  for  it  nmong  tie-  native  pop 
n.iiiw.  on  all  aides  are  beginning  to  like  a  is  a 

•  will 
not  buy  W  \ ■■ 
i  |ioii  the  « ii 

I  b-Weet  a  u  u. 
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INDEX  Of  I1IND00STANEE  AND  BENGALEE  SYNONYMS. 


Achor  Auliy.  Band  IT;  Mnrind.i  tinctorla. 
Ada  or  adruck  ;  Zingiber  officinale* 
AdaU'ermi  or  birni,  11;  Herpestll  Mou- 

Dien, 

Adas  //;  Cicor  arietimim. 
Adruck  ;  Zingiber  offldnala. 
I  AahyrantoM  aapera. 
irrandiHora. 
Agues,  It ;  Plumbago  Zeylanica. 
Agosthyo ;  DUlenia 

irkae,  //  ;  Bryonia  loabrolla, 

n  Schccuantbux. 
i-iwan. 
Ak  ;  Oftlotro] 

Akar-k  .  I  ilnm. 

Akaaha  vullc,    Akiuli-lmllto,  11;    Cassyta 

flllfonnia, 

Aklnot  :  A  iba, 

Akola,  //;  Alaiigiiiui  boapetalum. 

Akunil ;  i  ialotropi 

Al,  // ,   U  >i  Indai  Itrifolia. 

Alkno<dli,  li  ;    Miicur.,1  p: 
Aloo  ;  Solanum  tuberosum. 
Alai,  // ;  LInnm  asitatiasimum. 
Am,  It  Mid  II ;  Mangifera  Indira. 
Aniada,  It ;  OoreOl 
Amhara.  //  ;  Bpondlai  ininu-ifrra. 
Amhie-huldit'  J  CWUHUI  Zednaria. 
Amhlt-c,  /(ami  //  ,   Tamarindus  India*. 
Amhli,  /!  tod  //  .•  Tamarimlua  IndicA. 
Ainl'uj,  //;  NVIimibium  specioauru. 

Amdhouka  :  Vitii  indica. 

ika,     B     and     II,     EiuMii'R 
i.ilii. 
\ 

Am!  .14. 

Amiiu.  11  and  // ,   Spondiai  mangifera. 

llatO- 

«  rim  './/:  '■' 
A  mull 

,   l ' 

Anariiih,  B  ;  Ananai  MtlTUfc 


AnK  // .   Adhatoda  Vasica. 
Anjoer,  /:  .   Paidioni  poi 
Antomoora  ;  Isora 

;rix  arooli,  //  ualbi. 

Apanga,  It  ;  Acliyranthen  aspera. 

Arlii,  //  .   C 
Ani'injuii,  //  ,■  \Vi 
Arhukee,  Toor  :  ' 

Arislito,  li  :  Meliu   '. 

j  Terminnlia  Arjuna. 

Axoona  ■  Rabia  coroifolia. 

Arundu  or  Arund,  ///  Ricinns 

Arue;  Adhatoda  Vaataa, 

Aim;  Terminalla  aUta,  or  glabra. 

//         V:      | 

Aslioo-lcuehoo,  /.' .■  ' 
■ 
religiosa. 

Ata,  It  li.  I  // .■  Anona  <quamoaa. 
Atc-hy.  II .  Murinda  nqnamma. 
Atnuigoopta  -  murkulee,       B  ;       M 

prui 

Atta-jam  ;  Olca  dioica. 

Baborung  or  Babrcne,  B  and  //  .-  Knabvlia 
Rlbaa. 

Babooitnlsi 
Babnli  ; 

'/ 
B.irh ;  Acnrui*  Calai 
Baclattil-liumka  ;  PurtiiUca  .jujulrifiila. 

Badamio  or  Bodam,  11  and  II ;  T»muuah» 

Cain; 

Bag-achrra,    Baga-lut.i.  .culaa 


i: 


>   II ,  re**, 

ida,  11 .: 
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l')m  Curcas. 
mum  Molongena. 
Babare  . 

igeua. 
Bftir ;  /' 

Bakui,   B  tod   //.•    Adlmtuda 
V  I 

murtoainm. 

BaUm-cira  ;  Cues 

Ballar;  B 

Hamunhateo,  B;  Clcrodeudron  aiphonan- 

ttraa, 
Hun,  B  lot, 

folium. 
Buns    Of    Bomb,    B    ami    Z/,;    Banibusa 

aruodlnaooa. 
Bar,  II ,   Fiona  BtnttlMiiii  or  Indica. 
Baral  j  Axtocarpui  I 
Barua  ;  Craticva  Rnxbuivhii. 
Bartak  -ena. 

Basoka ;  Adhatoda  Vial 
Baaaanu.  //  ;  A.iti  prandiflora. 
Bastra;  Callirarpa  lanata. 

Batoola ;  Oietn  trial 

Bator-ncboo,  H  and  // ;   Citrus  decuraana. 
Bubinrt.  // ;   M'i.-'r:i>la  frondosa. 
Bed ;  i  ang. 

Boedul,  B ;  Baubiuia  purpurea. 
Beeljhun-jhun,  11 ;  Crotolaiia  retnaa. 
Becl-paat. 

Becmboo,  B :  Coccinia  Indica. 
mi. 

:a,  /.'  anil  //  ;   CitTOJ  niodkvi. 

1  i  spinoja. 

.  // .  Terminalia  Bellerica. 
Bel,  Band  // .  ueloa. 

Bel,  //;  Crntawa  religiosa. 
imbac. 
Bellaw:  \nacardiuni. 

Belpb  Mimiii]  Sain 

B  and  //  .   I  muricntom, 

■i.  //;  Zirfpboj .luj" 
ibulyokuruuee,    B;     Coceulus    cordi- 
■lins. 
nr  Bet.  /;  and  //  :  Calatmu  Bfl 
Bbair.  //  .   / 
Bhanc  :  I 

Bbant.  />'.  C  m  In/ortuuatum, 

Hum. 
Vfexicana, 
Bhimb  :  I  !  idica. 

Bhlnda  BMndea;    Abelmoacbiis 

Bhoo-adl  01  Bhon-nda,  B  wdMa 

escul' 

I 

Bbool-obumpa.  />'  ft  //.  Kampfera  rotunda. 
.  nbo,  '•' ;  Pn  mm  lierbacea. 

II ;  Batatas  paid- 

I  proitrata. 

Uborenda  ;   Kiutiun  cmiiin 


Beri. 

Bantu 

C,li 
Brti  i 


'.  rotunda. 

rata. 
Bichoa,  II;  Crotalariajancea, 
Zixyphu   Jujaba. 

llil.li  : 

Bllimbij  />' .    Avorrlma  Bilimhi. 

Mil -jhttnjhun,  /I ;  I 

LDia  loineiitoaa. 
plda. 
Birmc,  U  ;  Triclio.yuitbea  lnoisa. 
Binni  :    <  'rata-va  Tapia. 
Bib  or  Biab,  B  and  //  .   Acooitum  feroi. 
Binh-Banah,  B;  Beeshn  R)m 
Biah-knpra ;  Trlmthoma  oboordAtum. 
Biah-taxu,'  ArgyTeia  speciosa. 
Biahumba  ;  I  itbia, 

l-ii  ur.  //,•  Zizypbus  Jujuba. 

;*ee  Pat,  B ;  Corchorus  olitoriuj. 
Bokenakoo,  // ,-  Zapania  nmiinora. 
Bola,  Band  //;  l'arilium  tiliaceura. 
Bong,  B;  Solatium  Melon 
Booien-aoonlnh,  H  ;  Fhyllsinlius  N'iruri. 
Hooien-kavite ;  Fei  mtom. 

Boot,  Boot-kalsT,  Bk  II:  Oloei  anctinum. 
Bora,  //,•  Dolicnoa  Cal  ■ 
Boro-joan,  II  .    PI  van. 

Boyra ;  Terniinalia  Bi'llerica. 
Braion  :  Sarcoatemmi  brariatigma, 
Breebuti;  Solanuni  : 
Brinrai  bongrab,  B  reota. 

Buckche;  C'ouyza  antbelnuntica. 
Budam  ;  Tormiualia  Catappa. 

insJujuoa. 
Buhooaii  ;  Cordla  Mvx.i  nr  bitslbula. 

Biilnira.  Band  //.■  Terniimilia  Bellerk'n. 

Bukarjun,   llukayun,  11 ;    Melia   sempcr- 
virena. 

Bnkkuin  ;  C*  PP*»- 

Buko.  /.' ,    A  Lira. 

linkiiol.  /(.-  Mimatopa  BbngL 

Bulat ;  Pbaicobtl  Mungo. 

Bulee,  // .  BteiQulia  urana, 

Bulla ;  Terminalia  BaUetioa, 

Bun-aaarhoo ;  Ooasypium  lierbocenm. 

linij'l.urbutee,  B  ami  11 ;    Pbaasoloj  ros- 
tra tus. 

Bun-gab,  B  ;  Dioipyros  conlifolin. 

U. 

Bun-gumuk  Miibesceiia. 

Biin-lnilili,  I!  and  //  .•  Oarannu  Zo'loaria. 

Bnu-j-  ;  inerme. 

iloe;  PliylLiiirlius  umltillorus. 

Bunkra,  B;  Urena  loliata. 

Bun-kucboo ;  Colocasia  antiiiuorum. 

Bun-lubunga,  Bkl/;  Ludvij-ia  parvillora, 

Buii-uiarunga ;  Oxni 

Bun-mullika.  Bk  II.  .lasniinum  Sambac. 

Bun-murich,  B ;  Ammauiu  vesicatoria. 
la  purpurea. 

Run-okrn,  It  and  //  ;  Urena  lol 

Bun-pat,  B;  Corchoru*  oUtaitu 

•i.umerinn. 

Buuraj ;  Hau'liinia  imoemoaa. 

Bun-slum  :  Lablab  nlgaria, 

Bun-iun  ;  Crotalaria  verrucosa- 
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Bunt.ff;  Cicerarietinii:n. 
Bur  or  But,  IS  :  Hoot  Indira. 
Bura-ehooli,  IS  and  II ;  ViUnrsia  Indica. 
Bura-kanuor ;  Crinuin  AfliaticDm. 
Busa-kur.  II ..  // .-  Horn  intia. 

BuTBrleeaora,  Hhokur;  Cordia  latifolia. 
liura  Hiiikln  tin -.shim,  B;  Qana.Tauag1adiata. 
Bnra-phootica;  MelaainraaMalabatliriBniii. 

'iilnna  coronana. 
llur-lmU'u,  BkbAS;  Dolichofl  Sim 

bet  j  (Mural  fasciculatus. 
Bnro-buhooari,  IS  ;  Cordia  latifi.lia. 

Roxbnrghii. 
Buro-r'  idu*  eniargm-itu1:. 

Buro-ruktokumlial  ;  Nyiiii'hu-a  rubra. 
Buro-shiul-kauta :  ana. 

I'm;;:. i    ghakaTOO, Sfrzf  ;    rel.ilmin  lu'.in  x. 
Bununga,  // ;   Bergera  Komigii. 
Burul  ;  Artocarptu  Lakoocha, 
Bnt-moogn,  IS :  Jasmiuum  Sambac. 
But-snab,  IS  ;  Aconitum  ferox. 
Butt,  flaml  //      Picas  rrlinioso. 
.  Stsbania  jEsypiiaeo. 
JByakool,  IS  and  ///  Solatium  Indicuni. 
i,  II  ;  Solnuum  mclongona. 

alu ;  Colocaaiu  antiqnornni. 
iri,  H ;  Cucumis  ; 
:  Colocasia  anttanornm. 
Cachuar;  Bauhinia  variegata. 

:   ('uruiiiis  utillssiuiiis. 
Cadam  ;  Nauclca  parvifolio. 
Cadu;    Lagenaria  vuh.",.! 
Cahua,  //,■  l'entajitcra  Arjuna. 
Cajur :  PtuBoiz  daatylil 
Culadana  ;  Pharbitis  Nil. 
Calapiiath ;  Amlrugraphin  panirulata. 
Calatulii  ;  Ocynuun  MOCttUD. 
Caniaha ;  Cucurbit*  I'epo. 

im. 
Camrhakli,  Cumumiiga  ;  Avurrhon  ' 
bola. 

I ;  Rottlera  UDotorte, 
Pavette  Indica. 
Caner ;  Xe rium  odorum. 

liciim  Italicuin. 

i  i.irin,  /; .  Bark™  prlonitia, 

•n  arborea. 
I       .  mda  Of  '  '.uaii'la  ;  Clarissa  Cam; 

1  ire. 

i  i  'luirantia. 
1  »Mi  Miperba. 

1 

i  •  ineum. 

Cuai 

.!cji  or  catcaruiijn  ,  QntUndil 

illir. 

il  ;  Artox-ai]  lia 

:   iilia  urons. 

1  "*U!II. 

■  .Tantliu.  tirtua. 


Cliakan  Tubunna  :  Celtis  one 
Chakoonda,  IS  ;  Oaaaia  T 

i    //;  Citrus  dfcumaDa 
Chakoui.  // ,■  Cassia  obtuaifolia. 
Cbala ;  Ciccr  ariet.iiium. 
Cliahla.  /;  and  If ;  Dillenia  sj»viosa. 
Charobott,  // ,-  Kcempfei 
Champa,  B  ami  I! 
• 

Cliapaliyiha  ; 

Chaplash,  //  .     \  napuMha. 

Chnrkui  lia,  /'■ .  I  rain. 

Cbali;. 

Chaya  ;  £v\\n  Innnta. 

Cheayti.  Chi  yta. 

Checna,  /.'  mil  //  .    PaJikuui  r 

Chela,  Band  // .  AJanginni  •;.":s|*uJaBi, 

1  .  {lianri,  /; ;  X)  ri 

■ 

vta. 
Chichin^a  :  Trichi 
Chichi 
Chil  -In 

Chirchera;  Achyraothea  aspi 
Chita  ;  Plumbago  Zeylanica. 

i.  /.'  ami  //  ,■    Pin 

I  ;  Plnmbaco 
ad  //  ;  Vilh.r.ia    i 
Choojui  alooj  Dioecoraa  globoaa. 

;a  I'li.shpa,  IS;  M'dastmna  at]«rx 

I  IlllllffJUIll. 

Chota-bish-toriek,   B  and    H ;     IpeaniM 
■nasi* 

i  yloti  aerpcntiaam. 

ChMta.,  hlretta,   // 
Chula  lamb,   /;  ,-    I 

Clii.tii-pl Ilka,   /.'  ,    Onbcrki 

L'hotn  »<khiiIIi  'ciita. 

Chliw  I) 

i'hmlra    kuntalu  Soil 

J  !■  'I'liiti. 
Cliiihani,  //  ;   Plia  f<^Ti. 

i  Im  kmiisin  Ubul. 
Chuiul  i 
Chun 

Chumir.i.  /.'.\  //.  I ': 
Churuli  -      K"  ii'i'lr. 

Chiuuli 
Chun 

Chunduna,  It  \  h 
Clititi-lialtee,  //  ,- 
l;.,n 

puf^Laaaaaaal 

lata. 

l>»lii  (Jranatum. 
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Dt-hillinnya ;  8orgbum  vnlgare. 
Ii.cli  kaiichum ;  Baubinia  purparca. 
Dab,  II:  Jumlnutn  Unuwm. 
Depha]  Dempel,   />',    Kanthoi  hymns  pic- 

Dephul  Dwnpal,  IS ;  Artocarpv 
Deabi-nwllik*. ;  Jauntnnj 

■  I 
i>ii  mm  phool :  i  Males  toman f«m 

Dhak ;  Butea  froudo&a. 

Dhau,  IS  ami  B ;  Oryza  aativa. 

Dlmnattar,  //  ,  Ottoree  ternatea. 

Dhanga  ;   <'<>ri:iii<lniiu  *:itivuiu. 

Dliiuigapul,  IS ;  Qrillea  tonientoaa. 

Pliari ;  Urixli-a  tomentoaa. 

Dhenrooa  or  Dhandui,  is  and  //;  AM- 

mo6cbuii  inikaitni 
Dbol-lumoodra,  IS;  Lcea  inacropliylla. 
Dbootoors,  //;  Datura  ullia. 
Dhni'  ' 

Dhnnya,  Band  //  ,■  t.'oriandrum  sativum. 

Diet,    // ;    pOOCtdnS  villosus. 

.  tce-luta,  B ;  Ipomaui  pc*-capr». 
Doob,  //  .   Cyaodon  Dartylon. 
DoobUi  /•'  j  '  Ijnodon  1  >e< 

kulnM  :  KpomaM  Tnii'cthuni. 
Doombnr,  // .■  Puns  glomerate. 
Ion. 
Dorie,  //;  Souumni  JaunbiL 
Dun!,  m  imlyaiiilruin. 

Eeaha-nuiigula,  IS ;  0 loriosa  superba. 
//  ;   Blettaria  Cardatuonmiu. 

:  Aloe  parfblUta. 

I         :  Grcwia  AanrMna 
Falter,  B  ;  Borassus  riabclliformis. 
Faridbntl :  Gooeului  viii 
k,-i  :,  //  .  On  ami   ' 
PeMUdns  ;  Ghsrioa  Roxburgliii. 
FelJUgird  :   Piper  nigrum. 
Feringie-dattin  :  Argenione  Mexicans. 
Ficki  -  tapir,   II;  Taberuamioutana  coro- 

n  ana. 
I  :  Jiichynomena  aspen. 

Furru.l;  K.rylbriua  Indies. 

0»b,  B  and  B  ;  Enibryopteris  glutinifcra. 

urich,  K  :  Oapucum  amranm. 
Oadha-buni ;  Triai.  mdra, 

Ollha  pooma  ;  Rc*rbavia  procumbens. 
.gon  muncatum. 
-•on  Sebcenaiitlius. 
Gangandbnol,  U  ;  Panilanus  odoratissimus. 
It  uud  B  ;  Cannabis  saliva. 
// .   Androp  .-i.  mnricatam. 
iceaanan  oilirinarum. 
■ 

.  Ion. 
Icooroar ;  Aloe  I ri  *  I 

Jl  :  Aponogeton  monostacbyon. 
Qbct-kuchoo ;  Typhoninm  Orixenae. 
1  ;r,  //  .  Aloe  perfollata. 

Corelioroa  capsularia. 
LunapcntAudraoracutangula. 
GbnU-kooniaree,  B  and  B ;  Aloe  Indica. 


Ghnnchi,  B;  Ahrns  precatoruis. 
. ,  B;  Blgnonift  suaveolens. 
.   Baesia  lal 

'lift. 
3hak  :  Hullngo  I U  rriana  .V  Spcrgnla. 

dia  sonchifolia. 
it  ot  Gokhyoor;  TribnltJi  laangbl- 

OSUS. 

Gokihura,  // .   Alb  raeaatha  lougifolia. 
GoI-iuir<  li  ;   Piper  nijnini. 
B  ;  Areca  Catecbn. 
Googgul ;  Balsamodeudrou  Agallocba. 
OooDa  ;  Vilis  latifolia. 
Gool ;  Cocculus  cordifolius. 
Goolab-jamuu  ;  Eugenia  Jambosa. 
Qooler,  II ;   I'n-m  ncemon. 
Gooli-turah ;   I  juilcherriroa. 

Gooluucha  or  Goluncha;  Cocculua  oordi- 

folius. 
Goond ;  Cordia  angustifnlia. 
Goorilal-sliim,  IS:   [.ahlab  vulgaris. 
Goori-shyora ;  Ficus  rubescena. 
Goor-karnai ;  Solanum  Indicum. 
Goor  klia  ;  Ooeouhu  rordifolius. 
(ioorkbi-kucboo,  B ;  CoIocasiaantiquoro.nl. 
Qooya-babula ;  Acacia  Farnesiaua. 
Gora-ncboo,  IS  and  B ;  Citrus  acida. 
i  \o\  •'  i.  I! :  Vista  latifolia. 
Gudge^a.  // ;  (luilandina  Bonduc. 
lapani  ollicinalis. 
.!•;  Pnnica Qranatom. 
Guma;  Mullugo  cerviana. 
Guinbaree,  B  and  B ;  Gmellna  arlwrca. 
Guii'lha-bcla,  B;  Andropngon  Scbunian- 

tlms. 
Gundhabena   or  Gundbeyl ;    Andropogon 

0  li:ll!tllUS. 

Gun. Hi  dee,  II  ■   !*• .  -li-ri.-i  f.i-tida. 
Gunilo-bliailiibi!,  B;  Pirderia  frptida. 
Gunna,  //  .-  Saccharum  otJicinaruui. 
Gurcha ;  CocoiiIuh  cordifolius. 
Gursoonder,  B;  Acacia  A rabica. 

Hakoocli,  B  ;  Psoralea  corylifolia. 
Hakoon,  B ;  Croton  polyaniiriini. 
Hakoork,  B  and  B  . ■  1 '  I  folia. 

Hali-moog;  PbaMolna  Mungo. 
Har  or  Ham,  B ;  Tenninalia  Chcbula. 
Ear  or  Harclian,  B ;  Cissus  iiiiadrangularis. 

ichlla  ;  Snyi  linos  colubrina. 
Harfarooric,  //;  CSocaalatloha.« 
ilur-kat,   Harkooch  kanta,  //;    Dilivaria 

ilicif.ilia. 
Harpar ;  Polanisia  icosandra. 
Harsingahar;  Nyctanthes  Arbor  tristla. 
Has-jorah,  Bo.ni.II :  Vitis  nnadrangnlarla. 
HaU-e-shooro,  B;  Triaudriiiiii  Indicum. 
Hier,  B  ;  Cocculus  villosus. 
llljul,  IS;  Barringtonia  acutangnla. 
Hijuli.!'  Imdam  ;  Anacardinni  occidcntnle. 
Hijiiloc-iui'ii'loc.  II ,    Kii.-'  nia  bractcata. 
Hua,  //;  Lawsonia  ineruiis. 

!'i'.  /.';  Solanuin  Mclongena. 
Hlngun,  II;  Balanites  .Egyptica. 
Hinliil,  S;  PlKenix  ]ialudoaa. 
Uoglu ;  Typha  elepbiintiua  or  angnstifolia. 
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Hollounda,  ff ,-  Phaseolus  rostratus. 
Iloolhool ;  Gynaudropsis  pcntapliylla. 
Hoor-hooryn,  II  K  II ;  PrtlinM*. kUMlnlrl . 
Hoorooya ;  Sapium  Iadii 
HuM  .  ila. 

Holdie,  /.'  k  II ,  i 
liuUilmika-murich.iJ;    Capsicum  frutes- 

ecus. 
Iluldi-murich;  Capsicum  frntcsctns. 
lluludce;  Curcuma  lougn. 
liuiuula  :   1\  ■  dang*. 

Hur  or  Him,  II ,•  Turminalia  Chebula. 

Hurbhiiry  ;  Clear  arictinurn. 
Huri-la ;  Curcuma  long*. 
Hurindima.  ///  Aiuoora  Rohituka. 
Hnritukce,  B;  Termiualia  i. 'nebula. 
Hurivilasinoe;  Curcuma  longa. 
Huttian,  //;  Eriodendron  aufractuosum. 
Huyer,  B;  Cocculus  rillosua. 

Ibharunkuslia,  B   and   H;   Audropogon 

Iwarancusa. 
I«ir,  //;  Aconi8  Calamus. 
Ik  ;  Baocharum  offiduarum. 
Dcahoo;  Sacchaniru  nlnYinnnim. 
EkahugaDdba  ;  AMera-vuitha  longifolin. 

lla.li:  ;    1.!  |  HntMMUII, 

Imli ;  Xamarindna  Indira. 
faderjob,  B;  Wrightia  autidysentaiu*. 
Iudraini  or  India  ocumla  Colo- 

thia, 

ludurjaw  ;  Wright  ia  aul idyientcrica. 
Isarmcl  or  I.-cralicl,  /.'and  //;  An.lolochia 

[ndi 
Ialiurni — 1.  /.'and//;   Arlstokttbia  Indies. 
Iwarankoosa,  H ;  Andropogon  Iwarancusa. 

Jaci,  II;  Jasrainum  grnndiiloruin. 
Jadoo-paluni  ornia  lndico. 

Jadwar,  //,*  Curcuma  SSedo&rJa, 

Jainti,  /.'  and  //  ;  .Ks>  hynomeno  Sesban. 
Jnit,  /.' 

Jamalgula,  //  ;  '  ;am. 

•lana. 
iiiia  .laiiilMilaiia. 
Jaiuun  ;  Kyxyaua  Jambolans. 
Jaaoon.  U  .  aa-tinensis. 

/.  ..  //  .  .laimiiium  grandillorum. 

■mi  vnlgare. 
Jawa 

1  i   Indies. 

Jaabui 

Joarl // ;  /  jaba. 

Jhinga  ;  Lutfa  arutnngula. 

U  ,    Bauhiuia  parviflora. 
ornia  Indies. 

JoOf  .,>rw, 

B  and   // ,    Lagerstncmla 

l 

•  tints. 
I  u»U. 


Jugnt-mndir  ■ndaruaaa. 

Junglal-kandi ;  I ir.iroouum  |    I 

Junglai-nioo: 

Ajonan. 

I 
Juyrinl  i.anla  JEgyptiaca. 

Jypal.  S  . ■  i  I  ■'  a  Tigllam. 


KabuUr-kijar,    II;    Ithiiiacantiiua    con' 

munis. 
Kridali,  B;  Musapurad:- 
Kagug 

i.  B  &  //, 

una. 
Kajeerah,  /.' 
Kaiur,  Klinjur ;   I 

Kaka-jan.l.n,    11 :    Calyptrsnthns  carjo- 

phyl'.r 
Kakam  .  la  cocculus. 

Kakhura,  II ;  Curcuma 
Kakoon  ;  i'anicmn  Italicum. 
Kukin' ;  Cucumis  ntiTiwirmn 
Kaln-1  ■••lsott. 

ura  fartuosa. 
Kalajain.  /.  lsaam. 

Kala-kuchoo,  /.',•  Colocasia  snliauonua. 
Kala-kustooree,    //,•    AI«ilinoschus  mo 

Kala-mrgh,  B  and  II ;  Andrograpbia 

solai 

■ 

.  i    i 

Kali.  Uca. 

1  mgo. 
Kalizta  ;  '  Jltoria 
Kamal  ;  N. 

Karu-aloo.  /.'  and  //  .  lit*. 

Kamoral-ncvboo  ;  ' 

liylU. 

Kanidikti.il  i  ;   'I': 

I 

nata. 

• 

US. 
li   and    U ;    LMoscorca.    paa- 
Kanla  koolika,   //,     AjU  rauuitha   lonjrj- 

Ksjitli-ksic*,  Bun 


. 
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Kiinl  hniTillikn  ;  Ja-minuin  Baa 

■.mi. 

1 

.  Ik, 

R  ir&  peak,  /; .  v..  iv.t.i  KaMiigii. 

Kariun,  // .    i .  .  t1i:i. 

'  vum. 

// .  8 

:  am  ipontanenm. 
B 

.  // ,   Kan  p  a  <IUiaca, 
.  Juminurn  him 
nlia  urens. 

•  salpinia  Bonduc. 

II :  I  '..If. .-i  Arabic*. 

Kayla ;  UniapusdiiUoa. 

■    Kii-j.1ic.mI,  li ;    Pandxnus  odora- 
i  //  ;  Cost  us  spcciosua. 

.'    ..    IIS. 

Kntuw,  B  ft  B  j 

rayta. 
I  ,   W*edeHa  ijli-n.luUcea.     • 
rata. 
il  :  Hum  paradiaiaca. 
KeUkndnm,  B  ,■  Nanelea  cordlfolia. 

-  nn-l,iii..\yl..ii. 
Rental ;  Artocamus  integrifoUua. 
Kenila,  H ;  Lulla  ft] 
K 

Ki'l,  Khoet.  //  :   Fattmia  i-lcjiliantum. 
Katgi,  /;  ;  P  miu. 

indftDDfl  ...U.ratisaiinus. 
kaofft,  //  ;   l'umluinis  <»iui-atisaimus. 
.a tea. 
Khaira  ;  Acacia  Catechu  or  fed 

..I  //;  Mate  aylvaama. 
-.//.•  SaMbarum  spout-uicum. 
Khana  ;  Ainoora  itohituka. 
Khas-khus  ;  Amlropogou  nniricatmn. 
Khas-jalira  ;  Nirium  oleainlir, 
.  H;  Ulmosopa  Kanki. 
ingo. 
Kliiklni.  // .  Ziaypmu  Jnjuba, 
Khira  ;  Ouoomil  atiligsima*, 
Khirui  ;  Mini  wops  kanki. 
KMabnii  am  sativum. 

i  Jam,  li  and  II  .  p»ni- 

cul. 

li ;  Crozophora  plicata. 
Khoollnjan,  l>  ;  Alpinia  Golanga. 
in  in. 
.i  Catechu. 
■hnnim  spontaneum. 
.nata. 
B  and  //  ,•  i  taeumb  Halo. 
Khurli . 

-cum. 
Khurma,  //,■  Phomi*  dactylifera. 
KWw  ;  I  ■  vlou, 

Josa. 

.irita. 


r.i  ;    l  ail] 

i,  li  and  II ;  Desinodl- 

uiu  tril.iliu.ni. 

K'jiii :  '  \  imutium. 

1  ii in l'iiuii  ■pecloram. 
:  it  ;  BauKioi  ■ 

m  M.irlini. 
ila,  B  k  II :  strychnoa  Nux-vomica. 
K l.:Li  iut.i.  B  :    St  rv.  rum. 

ra  pevonjoe, 

Koochuri,  B  ;  Exacum  tetrasoniuu. 

.jra-choora  ;  PftTOtta  In.lii'n. 

Kook  ■  euperbe, 

■  ius  Jujuba, 
Knoli,  //  j  Bterenlil  urens. 
Kooli-bcgoon,  B  ;  Solannin  Ionium. 

Kooltbse,  Btn&Hi  Doliehaa  bitlorus. 

*  littoralis. 

Buoomn  ;  Cucurbiia  I'epo. 
Koouiurka ;  SmQaxovall 

nus. 
Kn..Tnl:i;   .IxsMiiiniln  li ir.-utillTl . 

Loorie,  It  :  Coeciuia  Indica. 

KOOppifl.  i    Ac.'lW  pliu  I):. lira. 

Koorchi ;  WrigLlio  antidysenterica. 
Kooblicfin  ;  i  arthftimu  Unotorioa, 

1  .Mills  tillrl.MUIs. 

Koosumbha,  B  and  11 ;  Curthamus  tiuc- 

t'lrius. 
Kootaya,  H ;  Solaunm 

Koraloo ;  I'aniciiin  lUlii 
Korua-neeboo,  B  and  //  .•  <  'urns  ine'licus. 
Rnruukooslui,    B ;    Andropogou   lwaran- 

enaa. 

Kosderi ;  Momor,li.a  nmbeUetli 

Rosbnanto ;  Cucurbita  PepO. 

Koalita ;  Corcliorua  capaularis. 

Kotoo  ;  Michelia  Cliain] 

Kovidara ;  Baobinli 

Kriabanoa ;  Plumbago  Zeylaniea, 

Krishna,  ff;  Seaamnm  [ndloum. 

Krislina;  Scsaiiium  Imliouni. 

KikIiiiu -rhoora,    B    and    II;     Poiuciana 

puUlu-irinia. 
KnihiKi-iIluiluin,  //,■  Pulura  alba. 
Kui-lioo,  B  ;  Colocasia  auti«pioruiii. 
Kucboorn  ;  Ciircuma  ZeTUmoaL 

.  /( ;  Cucurbita  lagenaria  or  Pcpo. 
Kiidiim,  />'  aii-1  II ;  Nauclea  Cudamtia. 
Kula  ;  Muxa  sapieiitum. 
Enlinjam,  //  .■  Alpinia  Galanga. 
Eolkaabiiida,  /; .  Dania  Bophora. 

Kqlooa,  II  ;  Baocbamm  oflicinanim. 
Kurnla-ueboo,  B  ;  Citrus  aurantiuin. 
Kuiiiu'.n  ;  Kjampfaria  <!  J 
Kunchun  ;  Haubiuia  acuminata. 
Kuiigift.  II ;   I'rtMia  sinuala. 

//  ,•  l'.nil.um  Italicura. 
Knnffwal  ;  Neliiinbimn  Nju'ciosum. 
Kiii.il  ;  il, yinuin  aunctuin. 
Kiii.,1  ;  Hamidaanrai  Imlious. 

..  y;  .■  Sida  aenala. 
B  Portulaea  oleracea. 

Knrilla,  /•' ami  //;  Momordiea  Charantia. 

Kuriiiicburiiii,//;  Pomftana palcharriina. 
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Kiirktir,  /;  .•  Cucumia  ntfliasamua. 
Kunna,  //,-  Plucnix  vim  lylilcra. 
Kuruiice,  B;  Nerium  odoiiun. 
Kuruniclie  ;  Carissa  Caranilas. 
Kurundu,  // ;  Carissa  Carandas. 

Knmng;  P 

Kuruii'a  ;  Dalbergia  arborea. 

Kua!  ropogon  liuiricaUun. 

-biw.i,  //  .  nuns  arnma- 

Kuthb  B  .-  Peronia  alephantmn. 

Kyii..  // .•  Euphorbia  birta  or  tayniifolia. 
Kyou,  ft ;  Diospyros  tomt'iitosa. 
Kyrob,  21 ;  Nymphiua  pubcsoens. 

Labera,  //;  ConQa  Myxa. 
I-al-biinlunga,  IS;  .Iiissiaia  villosa. 
Lal-chircbiri ;  Plmokito  i 
Lal-clnta.  Bind  //  :  Plumbago  rosea, 
Lal-chuiHleiid,  11 :  Pterocarpus  sautalinus. 
Lnldcaaud ;  Nelumbiuni  Kpeciosutn. 
Lal-kurnbM,  IS  ami  II ;  Ni-riiiiii  odorum. 
I..-il-hnika-imiricb,/.'  .•  Capsicum  bub 
L.il  |n-\!:i,  //  ,■  PsJdium  ponufenim. 
Lal-pudiua ;  Neluinbium  speoloanm. 
Lal-sabuni ;  Triair  .lata. 

Lal-shurkuwl-aloo,   B  and  11 ;     Batatas 
'ilatns. 

iiiu  iny.i,  //  i  i  knna  [ndioa. 

Lal-sulTriai) ;  Piidhim  pomiferuin. 
Langul,  B;  Qlorion  inpadM. 
Laoo  ;  l4gOUffa  vulgaris. 
Laucn,  //;   I.  1 1 jaris. 

Laug;  Eugenia  carynpliyllata. 
Launa;  Anonareticuhu. 
Lomoo,  lima  ;  Citrus  ai-Ma. 
Lusoora,  Lisora;  Cor-lia  Myxa, 
Lisoora ;  Conlia  Myxa. 
Lobon  ;  Botiwellia  scrrata. 

Lobia;  Dollchoa  Btamiti. 

Luna  ;  Portulaca  olcracea. 

Loona,  IS:  Annua  squamosa. 

I>oonia,  Looniika  ;  Portulaca  olcracea. 

Uubah,  Luban  ;  Uoswcllia  tliui 

l.ubiing,  B  ,-  Eugn:  vllata. 

Liicliannoo.  //.■'• 

Lung,  /.'  and  //  /  Eugenia  iiiyophyllato. 

Lunka-sliij,  11;  Euphorbia  Tirucaili. 

Lu.sliauin>.  // .-  Oxajfs  sensitivu. 

Lusoia  lyxa. 

I.uliain,  IS  ia  clulis. 

Lut-kun ;  liixa  Orcllaim. 

Macliana,  // ;  Euryale  forox. 

Ma<l  i  i  ea. 

Mail.  PoagonL 

Mahatiu,  //.-  Aaanmphw  pankulato. 
Mahoor;  Aconitum  faro 
Maliua-wou.; 

Main  la  Vahlii, 

'imii  Sown. 
Iia. 
Ualchi 

Makli  I 

Mal.huu  »1  .  yludlat*. 


■  Bryonia  laciniosa. 
Malkunganee,  //  .   I 
Malub 

Manor  Man-kuchOO,  IS  ..i.- 1  U  .   Ojloeasia 
Indica, 

Maoz-kula,  //  ;  Mo  i-.cn. 

Marorec,  //  .  Molia. 

Mail  I   ixImxghiL 

Massaad 

Haulseri  ;  Mimusopa  K 

t  :  Bauninu  rmnmnii 

Mi.  r 

Mehndi,  //  .-  Lanwmia  ulba. 

Mek-hun  Slirin  ;  Canavalia  gladiato. 

Meowrie  :  I 

Mesta,  /; ;  Bibi   ui  Babdarilnv 

MeKta-pat ;  Hibiscus  imiiiabinus. 

Miii'iec:  Lawsonii 

Mirch,  //  ;  Pipei  n 

nuuiiuxn. 
Mocha  ;  litum. 

.urn  S.i  rubor. 
Mohi'  ;  l' ilia. 

Mokk,..  /.' ;    B 
Moola ;  Bai'- 

Mookto-patoo  ;  Maranta  dicbotoaMi 

Moomli,  //  .  Spbaaranthua  mo] 

Moongay  ;  1 

Moong-phulli  livi'ogaaa. 

Moorga  ;  Jasminiiiii  San 

Moorgabie ;  /i:ylanica. 

Moosbk-danii.  //.■  Alu'Iint.*  busmoacbaba. 

Moosnci.   B  ■   I    '      

Mootabela ;  Jaaminuta  Baml 

Moot  boo,  J:  penis  rotundas. 

//  ,■  Jasiuinum  Sai 
Monla.  Sand  //;  Cassia  latifulia. 

and  B;  Dioscorea  aculoata. 
Modok  or  Moang,  // ,-   l'\u 

bill 
Muil.i  gigant«a. 

rabno;   Hit  iicua. 

minuui  S.iiiibac 
Mu!i  ■ 

Mulioritoo,  IS  ;  Sobuiuni  Melmigrua. 
Mukliiirundi   ■ 
Miilliku ,  Jaamlmi 

Munili,  Mun.liii. U; SphMmnl 
Muugo. 

-  bypn^iBa. 

■ 

-iiiiuirUa  lay" 
Muridia;  Capsicum  lrutc««u«. 
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I    ■  leans, 
lanec ;  I.iuui  imnm, 

Mnamnaa,  // .   :  abra. 

Mui'.  .lea. 

M  lit  i  .1.   //  .    Sal-,  i  Hi.,  / 

BCyn ;  Randia  dumatonun. 
Mynphn] ;  Qardenta dnmetorom. 

Naga,  B ;  Cyperus  perU'nuis. 

har,  />'  mui  //  ;  M 
Nagkeahum-jambo ;  8yn  pan  . 
iphorbia  annqaoram. 

DUifti 

.  /.' .  HH.is.n-.  camubb 
Naltn  lorus  capanlaria. 

Namiiti,  II  ;   ' . 

N  .1.  // ;  Ainj  hi  Ion  i     Karka. 

ir.iiitiiini. 
,nti.|iinniin. 

Narikulee-kool,  By  Zi/>-|.lnis  juiul.a. 

NarU,  Nargal,  /■'  aM  // .•  C'ocua 
nucifera. 
Nasurjin.^lii.  // ;  Triantbcma  monogynia. 

mini:. 
//  .  i  ..  salpinia  Bondtto. 

N.i/.ur,  // .■  Zizypbuc  jnjuba. 
N 

N>  - 1,  /:  and  // ;  fa  toria. 

Iinee,  /;  .■  Pbarbftii  Nil. 

Neol-mall,  //,-  9tr>. 

Nigalu;  Aiim  i  ka. 

Nillur,  //  ;   \  Itia  quad] 

Niiofai  . 

Nini,  Band  // .■  Azadirachla  Imlica. 

Nirbi  ria. 

' 

Nii>ruiiili,  /.' .    Vile*  Nejzuniln. 

Im,  Nirntlliaa,  Band  //,  sjryennoa 
nun. 
Nuinda,  //  .    .  undo. 

Nisot;   (pomcBfl  Tur].. 'ilium. 

/;  and  // .-  Anona  reticulata. 
'■ 

lidiuin  aafiVaticoaiiiiL 
Noonya,  B  ami  // ;  I'orliilaia  nlcracea. 
Nooka;  ilia. 

iona. 
Nurki  lulniir.  //  ,•  Ki.ii/arpunis  cricntali-s. 
\arka. 

B  ,-  Amptudonax  B 

Ocnhyn:  Hotoordica  Cfcarantia. 
.    Moriniin  liiicb 

inra, 
B  .  Plumbago  Zay 
II  •  linorphophallns  campunnlat  uh. 

1111  IrtlaL'unuill. 

.  /:  .   an    .  i  itechu. 
iruiu  offlrinarnm. 

i  augusta. 
i  ulittu  or  glabra. 
1118  Imlicus. 
■  :i<lrni>cigoii  uiuricatuin. 


.lata,  B  ;  Sonnei.: 

I  i-nosa. 

i  ntlius  com- 
munis. 

lUtfbUfc 
Palita  .  ,  r,  mui  //.• 

Krytlihna  Indira. 
Pan ;  Chavica  Bob  1. 
Pans.  /( ;  Pistla  itattio) 

liiin ;  LaMab  enltrataa. 

■  &  // ;  lla.  ....I  pa  ,  al.ipliracta. 

Pan-kooaba,  /;  .  Phyllanttma  maltiflorua. 
I  l':i  i  iay a. 
Para],  // ;  Bryonia  ahalonoidaa. 
Paris,  parta- pupil;  Tbeapaata  |...|nlnea. 
Pat,  B :  i  lorchoi  ua  olitbiiua, 

/-'an.!  //  .  S„.  .  i..iriiiii  I'uscum. 
all  or  Pucka-put,  /;,•  Pocostemon 
lOOll 

//  .  Oyparoa  iiniiiilntus. 

...  /.'  an. I  //  Ida. 

'  .  boor,  /; .  i  '..I.  at  Amboiolona. 

l'at-lcili.  /.' .    II.'.;  .a    Rosa  niousia. 
Paja-tnllo,  //  Ihaedii. 

Ddulaoea, 

IVrt-sllal.a;    P| 

Peayat  Uberoonjic,  11 ;  ,.i  lati- 

Dandrooalanrai  Tulda. 

I' lal... i :  Bal  datoa. 

.  /-.-  Aliiiiil.iii  Indi 

1  .;  I'.iiliuin  j.\  ril.ruiii .  or  | il'.  sum. 

Phool-anoola,  /.'.  £sohynomeue  aapeta, 
Phnlahaaha, B  and  B ;  G  .lioa. 

Phoontea,  /;  .■  •  'uinnni-i  Mnmnnlica. 
Pliul-wara,  //;  Ba*sia  butyracea. 

im. i ;  i '  ii.\  .  irborca. 

1'ipai,  //  .-  i  'iia\  i.  a  Roxburgh!!. 

rlppnl,    ]>i|-|iuloo,    B  and  11;    Cbavica 

Koxbui^liii. 
Pippulec,  /(,-  Ohai  :hii. 

PIpul,  pipal  .•  Flcna  raligi 
I'M. ill  i-  jaruai-pooliabini,  11;    Lablab   ml- 

tiatus. 

Pi(..]i,  /:  .mil  // .■  Trewia sndifiora, 

Piyalee,  B  ;  Boob  folia, 

Poi,  11;  Bosellaall.a. 
I'.,liili,  II.   Bhretia  boxtfolla. 

Artocarpu  lia,      Areca 

'•  i  tin. 

1' ;  Bai  alia  conlifolia. 

Folia, 

:  I  tinctoria. 
Poonturiuu  ;  Nelnmblnm 

..iiinifcrum. 
i  alia. 
ruilnin,  /.'ami//.-  Nalunihlum apaBtonm. 
Pndma  knral  i  iinu 

Pundaroo,  // ;    Kyinaiioilivlyou  oxcolaam. 

i  /'  and  11 ,  'lh.  -i.i-ia  pcpiiinea. 
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Punish-pipool ;  Thesjietin  pop 

!  tli:i  jilnc'a. 
Puttoon  ;  Eupborl.ua  Neroifolia. 

:•■  ;   '  M    ll  ' 

RiKta  bun-poor,  B  ;  Baiella  rubra. 

Ragy  tricta,  or  Coracaiia. 

Raiiala  ;  Cicer  arietinum. 
Bakat-ohaoJan  i  Ptarooannu  santalinus. 
Rakh.il -phul.  It:  &  lnuidelia  sorrata. 
Rakiw,  II ;  Agave  Ann  i 
Ranibegoon,  l>  :  BolamUD  ferox. 
Ram-kula.  Sand  //  .    Kuaa  lapientium. 
Ram-til,  B  ;  Oolio 
Ram-toolsbce,  B  tad  //  .•  n<ynium  gratis- 

fiiraum. 
Ram-turay,  H ;  Abclmoscbus  esculciitus. 
Ranga-inakhon-shirn,   B ;    Canavalia  gla- 

diata. 
Rawasan,  II  ;  DolidUM  Sinensis. 
Rawkus-Rudila ;  I  .-loa. 

Rawla  ;    I'.uii. .inn   ll.iin  tllii. 
Recbuk,  B  ;  Crolou  Tiplimn. 
I  -  ons. 

Risbta,  II ;  Baptndua  emngb) 

.  "T  .Miponaria. 
Kilias.'ii  .  :i.n  a. 

Rubun,  B  mid  //  hilirifuga. 

Rooi.  //  , ■  1 1  I  win. 

Ructa-cancbun  ;  Baubinia  variegata. 
Ructa-chuudana  ;  Adenanthcra  pavonina. 
Ructo-cbuiiduiia,  B  and  // ;  Pumcarpus 

aaotalhrna. 
Ructa-Nniulmla,  B  ;  Nymphiea  rubra. 
Ructa-pudma';  Nelumbium  ftpeciosum. 
Ruklita -cbuiidiliia,  //  ,-    Nvinplia-a  rul.ia. 
Rukta  cbita ;  I'lu  ml  ■no  rosea. 
Itukt-sbirrool,  B  ;  Uoinbax  Malabarirum. 
Rutlun  -  purus,    II ;     Ionidiuin    sullniti- 

COSUlll. 

Ruviyu,  B  i  Dilleuia  Bpcciosa. 

Sahuni ;  Triantbema  olicordata. 
8ada-bori,  II  .  moral. 

Bada-dhalura,  B  and  //     Daton  allia. 
Sada-lia/.uriiiuiii,  B .   P  Nirari. 

Sada-jamai-stiiiu  ;  Lahlab  culb 
Siifriain.  //  .-  Paidtam  pyriferutn. 
..  i:  and  //  .  udta, 

Sagowaiiii',   //  ;    !  tiKft. 

la.  or  tlmri 
•lax,  /;      lnhnncvpu*  trail  wens, 
Saulnn1  :11ns. 


Sctual,  Scmlial  ;  linmbax  Malttbai 
Seudbi ;  Elate  .- 

inn  Sara. 

ram. 
Bbakul 

Sbal,  /.'  in  I  //  . 
Sbalmuli,  B 
Shalook  ;  Nynipl 

Sbeem  ;  Canavali 

Sbenra  ;  Epit-nrpurns  i 

I : '  tl«. 

SI:'-.  Kllphol'liia  li 

Sllial 

Siiii' 

Sllij,   /.'  .;:;  i   //  ,     1  vulia. 

SI ool,    /.' 

Slii....!i  ,  Nyctanih 

'  cioaa. 

U  .    (.'alumnthM 
'  raZaybuUcav 

iia»UJHfaa» 

or  pror.umbeus, 
Sbudi-  niii'li  ;  l'j 
Bhuui-balie,  //  , 

Slmui-duluru  .  icaber. 

Shumee,  /;  .    IV 
Sh wet  (or  sada  i  aku 
Shwet  (or  u  lUxma 

olicordatura. 
Sbwet-buch,    //;    Acorni    Oalamna   anv. 

matt 
Shwet-buatu  I 

liamiii  ;  i .':  ■  icra. 

gurjua,   B  . 

itir-. 
Sliwct-kuru'i  lornni. 

Sliwet-piidn 

Sbwet-sliirnool,    B  and    //  . 

anfrartuoHum. 
Shwet-uparajila    II ,   CI  itoa. 

luta,      !'■  !.:bnoearput 

-cona. 

L.liil. 

I  ' '  ,:i»  Slaoo. 

//  .    \  noi 

S.<d.   //  . 

Suie,  '  ;rarc»(caa. 


AND    BENGALEE   SYNONYMS. 


i  Jl  and  //;   AdhjVMMM  aspera. 

Wal  gma. 

Bona,  >; 

Sonali.  :nla. 

Bona-uii»il»!i<'i-,  // 
Sonap.lt,  /.' 

illi.  II  .   '  IrotOO  pli<  atum. 
Sontli  ;  Zi: 

Sookh-dursun ;  Crinum  Aaiaticum. 
mma  brevistigmu. 

Boom 

Boopariv,  V,  and  7/  ;  An 

rnuka,  fl;  Catliurtocarpus  fistula. 

i,  //  .    .  1!  H     • 

Sowa,  am  Sowa  or 

>tco,  /(,-  Cocmnis  Mmnordica. 
Subjuva.  //  .'iico. 

Subia ;  Ocymum  Bosilicum. 
Sufcdbaryala;  Siila  rhoniboidea. 
SufTaid      or      Lalkudsunibal ;      Canavalia 

lists. 

Asparagus  sarmuntosos. 

Suttaid-niuliariiiiia ;  Kludges  leucopyrus. 

am  album. 
Buflet-pooin,  //,•  Basalla  alba. 

ditikurkund-aloo,  Baud  B  ;  Batatas 
■■ii 

H  too  talis. 

Suina;  Hyperanthera  Mnringn. 
Sukkupnt ;  Monctiu  U'tracantha. 
Sukkur-kunda-aloo,   B;    Batatas  panicu- 

Utus. 

Suloophn  sulpha  ;  AnaUntm  8 
Sultan-champa,  B  ;  Calophyllum  inophyl- 

lum.  „ 

Sundcl.  II;  Santalura  albnm. 
Sung-koopi'  honinerme. 

Sunii.  II  and  //  ;  i.'ri-italaria  juncea. 
Suparee ;  Areca  Catechu. 
Suphura-koomra,   Ii    and  B;    Cucurbits 

maxima. 
Suran,  II ;  Araorphophalluseampanulatus. 
Surasoniiu ,    M  rhanuioides. 

Surbaji:..  •..  /; .  i.'auna  Indies. 
Surff-mia ;  Iridium  pyrifcrum. 
Snrj  usta. 

Burpui  ilophyllum  inophyllum. 

Surjiunklia,  II;  Tcphrosia  purpui c  a. 
Buau  ;  Cucuniis  sutivus. 

ragus  raceroosus. 
brus  prccatorius. 
Bwst-I  Ida  rhoniboidea, 

Swetn-shala ;  Dalbcrgia  latifulia. 

Tabaneeboo,  /J  and  //;  Citrus  mM 
TaU'machna  ;  Astern'  i  folia. 

,i  umbraculi 
iliera. 

ta, 
Tanarbjnda,  // ;  Tazoaruidua  Indira. 
Ta-mi  t>h  ■■,  Ii ;  i 

Tapia  ;  Crate  va  Nurvala. 


T.ir.  Talgachh,  Band  II ',-  Borassus  flabelli- 

formia. 
TartraZj  //;  Cuourhita  citnillua. 
Tario ;  Boras 

.  Tara,  Tal  I  diera. 

Taruni  ;  Alo6  pvrl'oliata. 

.  //  ;  Curcuma  angustiMia. 
Takanda-jutae,  /.' ,  Moneua  utracautha. 
.  Ooocinia  I 
■ 

Ta&dUj  // ;    Dyospyroa  melanoxylon. 
Teora,  J:  .    !  'vua. 

Teurie  ;  [pama  ■  Turpi'thum. 
Thikereo :  Pliaseolus  radiatna, 
Thuhar,  II ;  Euphorbia  Nivulia. 

.   Hydrocotyle  Asiatica. 
i.  //  ,■  Euphorbia  antiquorum. 
nMrm  .  ■ugustiXolui. 

Tikrie ;  BoetASYia  pn<cumbena. 

I  raj.  II  :  Amount  Itchiluka. 
Tikul,  Tikoor,  U  ;  Qandaia  pedunculate 
Tikura ;  IjiomceaTurpeUuim. 

■  irjui.  ,  Diptarocarjras  laivis. 
Tilia-kora,  IS;  Cocculus  acuminatus. 
Till,  B  and  B  ;  film  Hill  III  oiieutale. 
Tisi  ;  Liiium  usitatissimuin. 
Tito-dhoon-dhool,  B  ;  Luffa  amara. 
Tittha-pat ;  Corchonis  capaularia. 
Toka-pana,  //  ,   PUUa  -Iratiotea. 
Toiuri  ;  Lapcnar; I 
Took  r  /and//,-  Ocymum  rillo- 

sum  or  sanctum. 
Tooboo-moodriya,  B  ;  Lcea  macrophylla. 
Toombo;  Cscurbita  lagennria. 
TOOB,  J:  and  //  i  Ccdrela  Tonna. 
Toong,  B;  Bottlara  ttnetotia. 
Toor,  B  ;  Cajanus  lndicus. 
Tiniti;  Ciicuruis  Moni"i 

ng-«li:  Pbascolu."  Irdubus. 
TriupollJ  Manisuris  granulans. 
Tripungkhi;  Coldenia  procumbens. 
T-clkacho  ;  Cocciuia  1 1 ■  ■ 
Tuar ;  Cajanus  lndicus. 

i,    li    and    B  ;      Tabermcmontana 

coronaria. 
Tula,  /.      i,       ypium  lierbaceum. 
Tulda,  Bans  ;  IJcndrocalamus  Tulda. 
Tulidun,  B  ;  Solanum  nigrum. 
Tumal,  B  ;  DioapyxOi  iomeutoaa. 

;,  //  ,•  <  'in  ii.-,  modlca. 
Turbad,  B  ;  Ipomcea  Turpethum. 
Tail ■,    Turmooj,  B and  // ;    Cucurbita 

i.:itrulluB. 
Turui.i:   Lufla  acutangula. 
Tu:wur;  Cassia  auriculata. 

i  um  ollicinarum. 
I  di  ak,  H  ;  1  inale. 

Ukyo;  Saccbanim  offlrinarnTn. 
.  //  .   l.niiini  uitatiasimnm. 
!  :  Uloriosaauperba. 

Dmul-kooohl ;  PMlllilnil  digyna. 

.  //  ;  Plan  .Hum. 

■aoolj  Tylophora  asthuiatica. 
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I 

i,  /;  una  // ,  Tylophora  nstli- 

tfnunta-mool  ;  Hen  ilicoa. 

r.iulliea  aapera. 

ill'a. 

una. 

UrKa :  Aaclenias  . 

EtuMa  ooralfolia. 

Unir.  /.'ami//,-  (.'i.j.iiius  Imlicus. 

BoumuB  rerban -ifijliiim. 

Oolocaain  sntiqiinnuii. 
Uian,  li ;  Tcrininalia  tomeutasa. 


•iiu«. 

data. 

Zanl-choli,  //  ,-  Curcuma  long*. 


INDEX   OF   TAMIL   SYNONYMS. 


Aatalaric;  FoWgotrata  barbMura, 

A ■•: ii  :    llnnhviikia  Mnit  \. 

Aelia  marum  ;  Dio  muter. 

Addnlt-y  ;  Jatrophl  ;l n. 

Arhtoloohu  brai  b 

.tauiaray  ;  I  i<»- 

:!.ir;i 
I  aria. 

AlinRie  ;  AJangimn  da  apetalum. 

reraj  :  unnm  nirtitlaalmnm. 
Amkoolaxig  ,   Pbysalii 
AjuuorlngM  ;  Pedalium  a 

Ancoruttay  :  Tiiihi.-.uit1 

Ai.joli'  nana. 

Annv  ;  Oilina  \V. 
Antlle :  Nariiun  odorum. 
Areka ;  Banbiola  parvtltora, 

A  I  lit' 

Aunt  ilea. 

Auiai yni"li  liy  ;    1 

!  ilia. 

Badam;  Canaritun  commune. 

Mttaia, 

■   I 

Caat-aniunk  ; 

1 
(Hal 

Caat  .  .  II 

Chat  .Hum. 

i'aat  kotingie ;  Taptooata  purpurea. 

ilium. 


morunghie ;  Ormocarpnm 
Caat-nonclile  ;  Jalrupli 

Caal  -!'■  ■  -.-n  ;  i 

1 

i  'adaln  i  -in  tii. 

■  jinas. 

matt. 

paniculata. 

(hot. 
'  i'm'.-ui  inrohl 

CajMMK 

Cani.'li:;  i  piuiwtilMa. 

C'lirny-r  In  .1.1. 

rill  la. 

i'.irin  liragun 

puna  trine* 

C  "rit'io-  n.nir!  : 

I 

I 

1 
' 

I 

<  iroitogoo     ackaaaa 

thai 

■ 

i  pliita 
nilira. 

folio. 

folia. 


X    (IF   TAMIL   SYXOV 
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C'liii-aii-amel   podie ;    Ophioxyluu   serpcn- 
tiii' 

rkullie ;  Bonrfda  fabrifi 
Citra-moolnm ;  Pit::  janlca- 

Tylophon  ast)llliati<  a. 
l'iilliiiii-i  nv:iy  ;  I!r; 
<  Ul    ;    Al.r::-  preoatoTUMi 

Coomady ;  Gmolina  arborea. 

rjloplion  :i-llini:i' 

i  buxtfolla- 

Coothera-poodoi'!  via. 

( loot  Uvella  .  j'hantum. 

Cork' 

■ 
uiliia  ;  Ooriandrain  sativum. 

'iidica. 
Cujiuiinghatrie ;  Solatium  JacrruinL 

nam  album. 

.    IVrininalia  glabra. 
audra. 

,i v:>  Kovlmrgliii. 
Curi y-Vaj  mboo  .  I  .luta. 

bio* 
dantlnbna. 

CiiLihay  -  tutl.ij'  ;      ].:..-  micro- 

c.npi. 

Dadon  ;  Nauclea  conlifulia. 
Devadl :  !i  in  ;  Batola  ludica. 

Eelandei  ;  Ziryplins  jnjnba. 
Bolooi".'i  :   I  t'lio. 

it  ;  Pbxenil  I  irinilYra. 
in  pannj  ;  Phisrdi  lylw 
Betl-i'1  or  Vuiv  ■  Dalra  rgja  Sisaoides. 
Bib  hit  ,  Row  Ti 

.  jtului  j  Euphorbia  N'ivulia. 

Brioggadfom  unfractuosuru. 
Eroo>  KjlocaTML 

v  ;  Kuimv ■  aichatonraa, 

.  lit iloliu. 
Enunbeua ;  Hab  i  brnifolta 

Gm  il  sutiva. 

ly:   Ilrvonia  laeiniosa. 
t ii j!---  :  Zlngibei  offli  in 

lrumbillie  ;  Malm  bimlolia. 

Kadagoo  :  Sinny»i*  Mini 

•ila. 
rata, 
Ka-ki  -  namirta  cocculua. 

Kariu^a  ;  Gardenia  cumiuifera. 
Karoo-oomaltuy  ;  Datura  fatuosa. 
■ 
oognin  :  Paoralea  enrvliiolia. 
-ocnllof  can 

ta    coc- 

mnricatnm. 
ilhehnintlca. 
Kal  :  Pobuusia  icosandra. 

.  Vitix  allissima. 


Kalon-kndnli  ;  Oslicekia  aspera. 

i  era  rotund*. 

. . ... ■  i . 1 1  •  1 1  ;   Atalantia  uiiiiinpliylla. 
Kelwaragoo ;  Eli''  uia. 

Khoorai»i-lui:i  ;  Oucumll  -ativa. 
KllaneUia  :  Phyllantbui  Niruri. 

'aria  verrucosa. 
Kitehlee;  Citrus  decani. 

ly-nagnm ;  EaeanM  Jambolarjuro. 

Kodav. 

Kodrn  I 

:  Premni  tomentaM. 

Koiiuay  ;  Catnai  I  da, 

Kooa  :  ' 

rpelah;  Bolarrhaoa  Codaga. 

Kouliinilan  ;   Wciinum  binutum. 
Koopayitmynie  ;  Arnlyj.lia  Indica. 
:  ;  siMikuthruo  ;  Sulanuiu    Imli- 

«-ii  in. 

i-rtcnuis. 
andei ;  BpuBrantlna  lurtus. 
Kotumullie ;  Coriandnuu  sativum. 
Krcata ;  Andrographia  pnuiuubtta. 

i  tic  a. 
KuUl-miiii  ;  Odina  Wodier. 
Kulli;  Euphorbia  Tiriimlli. 
Euraatan-Rui 
Kuthree  ;  Bomdqr]  melon 
Kuttalay  ;  Aloe  litomii  ita. 

Mndalum  ;  Punka  (irauatum. 
Madoocare  ;  Randia  dusnetorem. 

Malay- 1  .  toineutosa. 

taynghie  ;  8ida  acuta. 
Manny  poongu  :  lalus. 

:  Morinaa  umbcllata. 
lifoUa, 

Marailum  ;  Terminalin  alala. 
Maravullic  ;  Maniliot  utilissima. 
Maroodanie  ;  Lawsonia  alba, 
lanica. 
ingea  Kadi  ratpmtarja. 
Matukarunga :  Randia  .Uiiuci 
Mav.ilinguiu  ;  CraUnva  Roxburghd  or  Nnr- 
\'a)a. 

>_.,,,, ;   I'ij ..  r  nigrum. 
Meelapa  ;  Hyriopbylluni  vertrofllatam. 
M  fii  tlmi  lie.  Tliiiiiilmtlii  iperbn. 

loidee. 
HoUkaranay  j  Todaha  aaaJaata. 
Molam ;  Ouoomii 
Mollagbai ;  Capsicum  frute-.  I 
MoiKloocothau ;     Canliosptnuum   Hali.a- 

.iim. 
Mookaratay ;  Bocrhavia  procumbena. 
Mookooty  ;   U'icriia\ia  repauila. 

M : 

Moollooveii-  loaa. 

ootdo  ;  Piper  DrgniiD. 

acany  murum  j  fnddalia  aculcala. 
j   I'nTuna  intc.ci 
Moorungbi  ;   Morinpi  iiU'rygospenua. 
Mootopola;  inta. 

Moor!.  idtct. 
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Mootchie  maruni  ;  Erytlu-ina  Indica. 
Mundareh  ;  Hauhitiiii  acuminata. 
Muniacailiiinliay  ;  Nuclei  eordiiVilia. 
Munja-paTuttay  ;  Ifolia. 

Murraveti  ins. 

Naree-payatliciiray ;  Pha.ienlus  trilobua. 
Karieoomaric  ;  SaUola  nudiflora. 
Narv  la  Itothii. 

: .  ;  Tarainalia  Gatappa. 

ni  Jarnbolnnum. 

Nayavaylic  .  tdn, 

Nayrvahim  ;  Croton  Tiglium. 

tlicroovattay  ;  Baabinia  pnintu—i 

Nvcla-vully-poocli  Magna  vagi- 

nalis. 

N--.-1 1: in  ;  Indigi  Eera  tin 

Neeradhiiuto<i ;  Bjdaoeavpu  inebrians. 

Neer-cud'i'  odea  parrM 

moollia  ;  Aatataeantba  longifolia. 

Neer-pimni 

Nclacoiuiil ;  Graelina  Aatatfeaa 

Nrlapaniu;  OwetUfgO  on.liioideg. 

Nellie  ninrii  ■-.aliii. 

Nelmi  inn. 

Niti;  Uu  lannrinaana. 

Nilav. 

Nobla-taD  !nm. 

Noochie ;  Vital 

Niuia  raoruin  ;  Morinda  umbcllata. 

Nundiavuthen  ;     Taba  i    eoro- 

nana. 

Nnnjiiouda ;  Balanites  -Epypliaca, 

Nuii1  .  U'smua  Indious. 

hi  :  Sriii.i  [odioa. 
Nuttei-chuorie ;  Sponnacoce  hispida. 

Oooha  marnm  ;  Salvadnrn  Peraira, 
doa  ,  1'hascalai  Koxburi;hii. 

iicart'C-neer-uiulIei:  ;    Hilivarin   iliri- 

Ooppg  micruphylla. 

Ontliaiuuniiie ;  Dnmia  Ml 

I'aak-marun   .  •eha. 

Pailce-inaium  . 

Pala-mariim  :  Wrifihtla  iincloria. 

Pallaj;  Minmsop 

«l>koal  ;  Mi  oiea. 

■ 
Panay-maru 

Pari !  urn. 

imnoidsi. 
I 

.rii-a. 

til  ;  Al|'iiiu  i:.iluiiga. 


excelam. 

Pcnini!. 

' 

I 

I'iltnay  .    ' 

Pitch!  ;llll«. 

I  >ra., 
lata. 

I 

•lua  eniargi- 

Pnodaliiiii  ;    i  'lina. 

Pool 

Pooll 

umrum  ;     Saplndua      emaift- 

natna. 

Poongura  mam  r  a  glabra. 

Pooruum ;  !"«a. 

Pooaheenie  ;  I 

Pootta-taunira-n 

Poovanilif, 

I 

Pnrsunjra ;  The«| 

Portalaykaiantaglu'iie ;  Wednlla  rsleodor 

lacca. 
Poupedyrcr;  Bljmonla  • 

l'lll  ; 

Puncei  t>itt«r<la  apecioa*. 

Ptippali 

Purpadagui  ,na. 

PlllT' 

li*nunoaa. 

-Viwa, 

Kinin'; 

•-•lacaaaa. 
Barak  <-arnua  Satula. 

Scera-: 

•'  ;  ■  rocarjiui  kintall- 
nuv 

Hoc 

.nm. 
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Shayng-cotM  \  aacanUtUIL 

"whie  ;  AgatbriU.'*  Cbiraytu. 
i  concinna. 
Bboandli  Gordifatfoi* 

Shsmbogun  ;  Micbelia  '         ; 
Sbcm-manim 
Shcnimoolic ;  Baric  i 
Bhen-co  .  Plumbago  rosea* 

knrml :  Qlnti  T»w 
Sheradu  '.hum. 

Sliikr-"  ri  ;  A.-.tri.t  jinmriL 
8irroo-oanob(mni!  ;  Tragia  cami 
Sirroo-conitlci  ;  Trlchoaanthea 
Birroo-oetcbnm ;  Phoenix farim 
Btrroo-koeray  ;  Airnirnnthnn  oasapMtlia. 
8irroo-kuttaiay  :  Aloe  pcrfuliata. 

SilUui. 

Sittamuiiak  ;  Ri'-inus  i\>niniuiii> 

Sukkar:iy-\ullic  ;  Batatas  eduli.v 
Sukkiiuarou  -pilloo ;    Andropogon  Iwaran- 

Sumptingre  marum  ;  KichsUa  C'lmnipaca. 
Sungoo ;  Mom-lia  tetrucautha. 

Toga  i  i  y;  Cassia  Tora. 

"Ice 
Talura  ;  Vatica  lac  ifara. 
Tamaray  ;  Ni-Iuiubiutn  ■pecionun. 

Tambatangai  ;  Lablab  oultratus. 
Tanikai ;  Terminal! 

T.imiror vitiung  ;  Asparagus  samientosus. 
3fcyl>kodokhoo ;  Tiaridiuni  Ii. 
.8  micifvra. 

■  potatorum. 
Tenney  ;  Panicom  Italictun. 

Tholoo  ■  LOrbioi  Charantia. 

Tbooioootec ;  Ooenmii  | 
'J'lrnool  Basilicum. 

Tlrrooealli ;  Euphorbia  Tirni  alll. 

Ibodoovallay  ;  SiLinuui  tnlubatum. 
Toolasc:  ;  O'iniurn  atnetuffl. 
Toombi  ;  Bn 

uia  callow. 
:  rela  Tooua. 
HoUugo  spcrgula. 
ay ;  Cujaims  Indicus. 
■iboli :  Dioapyroi  nu-iiunixylon. 
..i  ;  sborea  Tnmbn 
Turkolum;  Syzygium  Jambolaimm. 

Vaagmannu  ;  Dalosanthc*  Indica. 

marum  ;  Ciorostachyi  cincrca. 
Vagh  aa. 

ilimi. 
Valoi ;   U  ■  j * iiui. 

vrus. 
riocyntMa. 


;  iboo  ;  Acorns  calamus  aroiuaticus. 
Vatungbii  ;  Cnalpinia  Sappan. 
Vi.vlic-partie  ;  Damiaev 
Vaylla;  Qynandropii  pentaphyfla, 
.  ■  liilnbua. 
m  ;  Azadiraohta  Indica. 
■uliiwnanim ;  Dichrostachys  cincroa. 
ina, 
Vedditala  ;  l >i •  an 
Vcebiic  ;  CratAiva  Rozbvrgbii. 
Vela-padrie ;  Bigiionia  ohaTonoides. 
Veila-naga ;  UtifoUnt. 

Vellangay  ;  Perooia  uepbantnm. 
VeUoy-cittra-Dioulum ;      Plumbago     Zey- 
;ca. 

y-mardoo  ;  Tcnninalia  fmncntosa. 
i  alba. 
Vellay-pootaUifl  ;  Stcrculia  urens. 

■haninnay  ;  Trianthemaoboordata. 
madenthay  ;  Musscenda  frondosa. 
\  ri  v..!:;m  ;   A<-.icia  leucopblwa. 
ValTtyngbay  :  Acacia  spociosa. 

v  ;  Pterocan  mm. 

'^trceniia  microcarpa. 
lie  ;  Wrightia  ant&dyatmti 

;ij:!;h:  ;  i.'rii.iim  Asiaticum. 

i  ■ ;     Abelmoscbus    moa- 

abatna. 
Vettilal;  Ghavica  Bctle. 
Votti-vayi :  Andropogon  mnrtcatum. 
IcrandJ  ;  BroWulua  alsii 

:  luoollcc  ;  Dilivaria  ilici- 

Vookana  martini ;  Diospyroa  conlifolia. 
Vid-odemboo  ;  CuonyeUOD  gnindillorum. 
Vulamarum  ;  Feronia  clepbantum. 
Vnllarie  ;  Hydro  tica. 

Vulvaylum  ;  Acacia  ferruginea. 

Vammarum ;  Bwietanla  chloroxylon. 
Vtunparatia ;  Uossypium  berbaccum. 

V'unny  ;  Pi 

VutTa-keloo-kcloopay ;    Crotalaria    Tcrru- 

Vuttatbamary ;  Macaraiiga  Indica. 

Wara-tara  ;  Dicbrostacliys  cinerea. 
Wodacboc-marum  :  Hina. 

Wodahnllay:  Acaci.i  Catcobn. 
WonminoT  I  PtyehoUaAjomui. 

Wocdiam  :  Odlua  Wodler. 

WiKiTiiciinarum ;  Melia  wmipprvirens. 
Woonjah-manin. : 

Yaylcr.-iic,    Viihim ;     Elettaria    Cardamo- 
mum. 

kelangj  Dioscorea  alata. 
Tetlonday  :  Ziaypbua  jtiiubiu 

:  Calotropi 
Vern.  !  ma. 

Yen :  ioa  Nttz-TonUoa. 

i.uriUi  [  Si:.  ■  mga. 
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Ada;  Baahinia Tacamoga. 

ua  marina, 

-■  wi:,  India*. 

'iiL-ii  .   1  »i  v  phi  limn. 

AdJTO-nuhUo ;  Jaatnuium  antni&tifuUam. 
Adivl  unidi . 
Adivtgereata  ;  Bathu  Ind 
Agakai 

.-sicatorio. 
2SiM-gfieii>oda  j  ;ma. 

Ali ;  I.inum  uritatissimuin. 

■  illi-Khectsg  ;  QroUlaria  verrucosa. 
AlluWsalla;  Basella  u 
Ami'lum  ;  BiouHU  .■omniuuis. 

Arniamooloo  ;  Lablab  nilf 

'>''■ 
Antani-taniara ;  \  I 

Appall  trata. 

I 

.  Mu.l  sapientum. 
An>r ;  Baahinia  i 
Aiiik.i  Boarbaria  <!ifTuao. 

Mohoaantba*  palm 
! 

Aviimy  '.  Anti  naadifli 
Awuluiu  ;  Sixmdios  moii; 

Ball"  un. 

■ulni. 
Band  I    pa* 

I  uiifolia. 

Bait  fcli*. 

.:  :!it!:L 

lii.Lli  ■  i 

i  -gaddl ;  Saochaniiu  ipontaneaUL 
an  Roxboi 

i. 

i|  i  roonloodi  rcra, 

Bodd 

oryno 

rum. 
II 

iiiu. 


Bund 

Biu"On^  ;  r  ■  na. 

1 

i'.i^.i-i  ,^-.,t ;   |'.(;mv.i  Rormnronun. 

I 

?rina> 

■ 

nl. .-I  lata. 

Chikai : 

Cliilta-rita ;  Pliirnl 

Chinangliii  .  ■  irriirra. 

I'luli: 

ikaloo ;  Wi 
Chittle-bun  ila. 

I  .viilp.iu. 

.'.ma. 
Coraloo ;   Paninuin  Itallcum. 

Dadupa ;   N 

I  idl. ti  i, 

'  :  lli. 


KIlul 

a  v«a^^H 

tinea. 
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Oilatiga;  K  '.ha. 

GoDgkura ;  Hibiscui  cuim:ibinus. 
Ooogoola ;  Boswellia  glabra. 
Goomadi ;  Gmelina  parviHors. 
Ooontaghelinjcroo ;  Eclipta  proatrata. 
Qoor-chi-kur ;  Cyamopsu  psoraloidei. 
Gooric-ghen/ 1  i  iua. 

Gorinta  ;  LaWSOOia  nlh;i. 

■■'■  opyrua. 

Illllpi!:  •  .mIiit. 

duga  ;  BtryoblMM  potatorum. 

ppie  i.r  Ipsa  ;  Mlia. 

Jatuga ;  Dccmia  extensa. 

Kadaml  ;  Briodeadmg  anfractiio~um. 
Kadami ;  Barringt'onia  aBUtangula. 
Kikirhempoo ;  Anainirl.'i  OOCOUlOa, 

Kakoopala ;  Ziarphni  inner. 
KakwooUroera ;  Dioapyrot  cordifblia. 

Kalichikai ;  Guilaudina  Bonduc. 
Kalighootroo ;  Bignonia  ahaloooldaa. 
Kamachie-kussoo;  Andropogon  scho-nan- 

thus. 
Kanoogamnoo;  Dalbergia  arborea. 

;  ETlaeourtia  sepiaria. 
Kar.ilsana  ;  Phaseolus  rostratus. 
Kari-vopa ;  B  niglL 

Karncelec  ;  [ni  rulea. 

Karpoorawallii' ;   Lavandula  caroosa. 
Karriraympakoo ;  Burgers  Km 
Kaasavoo ;  Andropogon  muricatuiu. 
Kavalee ;  Stcrculiu 
Keechlic ;  Curcuma  Zenimbet. 
Khrurtna-toolootea;  Ocymum  grattaaimum. 
Kodiaha  or  Wodiaha  ;  i  Ihrrtia  ooUlns. 
Kokta ;  rTyinphosa  edulis. 
Komaretti ;  Miusa  pannii 

..i-rakis;  Arum  mnntanum. 
Kond  j.- 1  '.  ovalifolia. 

Kond-tangheroo  ;  Inga  xylocarpa. 
Kooka-toolasie ;  Ocynium  allium. 

unba-dbettoo:  Gartnamui  Unuluriua, 
Kora  or  Koraloo ;  Panieuin  [faUcttm. 
Korainaiiu  ;    B  inosa. 

:a;  Nyniphira  edulis. 
Kour-gestnm ;  PaoraU-a  oorylifolla. 

Kucbandanam  :  Ptarocarpui  lantalima. 

Kudra-juree  J  Putraujiva  Roxbuj 

>keeorkaraik.v.  TsrminaUa  I'hebula. 
Kokuma-dui  rata. 

Kombi ;  Carera  arl 
Kunda-amado  .drum. 

Kuuda-kanc  ..nun. 

Kunda-kaahiada ;  Cassia  Sophora. 
Tunda-malUer ;  Polygonum  barbfttum. 
tunkoodoo ;  Sapindus  emnrgiuatns. 
awei  kdlufl  esraosus. 

i ;  A  lana. 

:  vrmacocc  hispida. 
Madng  i  , 

Maud.  ordilolia. 


Manga;  Randia  dumetonim. 

Mauoopala    or    Codaga  -  palla  ;    Wrightia 

dysenteries. 
Kaoanj  kotta;  Adenantbera  pavouina. 
Maredoo ;  CEgle  Marmelos. 
Maredoo;  Crato'va  lioxburghii. 
Marri  ;  Fit 
Matta-pal-tiga,  Deu-kaarhauam  ;   Batata* 

paniculatos, 

May,  Uoatangha  ;  Scbleichera  trijuga. 
May  .li  ;  gloui  racemosa. 

i  -tamsra  ;  Cassia  alata. 
Miriah.o;    Piper  nigrum. 

umbellata, 

Moudlamooateh ;  Solanum  trilobatiun. 
Moodooda;  Chloroiylon  iwfotoola. 
i-beerakoo;  Anisoineles  Mali 
Mookadi ;  -  Irtapoidae, 

Moolloogoranteh  ;  Baiieria  prionitis. 

Koonaga;  Morbiga  ptarygioaparma. 

aCoonigangari  or  Ghcugheravie  ;  Theapeaia 

populne*. 
Moostiglienza ;  Strychnos  Nux-voniica. 
Moroeda  or  Clisuraptippoo ;    Bucbanauia 

lalifolia. 
Morunga ;  Moringa  pterygospcrma. 
Huddle;  Termtnslis  lomentoea. 
Iluddia  ■  nibs  or   Pedda    Sodi  ;    Eleusine 

stricta. 
Mugali  ;  Pamlanus  ndorahssinnis. 

in  -  kunda  ;    Aniorphuplwllus    cam- 

panulatua. 
Muaadi;  StrycUnos  Nux-vomica. 

Naga-dunda ;  Bryonia  cpigo?a. 
Narga-moli..  communi.i. 

Nagara  -  mookutty ;    Calonyction    gnnnli 

riorum. 
Nagasara-madantoo ;  Arumln  Karka. 
Naga-i>ootta  cbettoo  ;  Kostellaria  procuiu- 

bena, 
Nakani ;  Oordia  atyza. 
Nalla-oopiu ;  darodoodtoa  inenne. 
Nallatatti  gttdda  ;  *  'urruligo  orchioidi'.s. 

Nalla-ueeruri;  Phyllantbtui  Hadraapatanai  . 

Nama ;  Aponogeton  inonostachyou. 
Naoroo ;  1Y  ntosa. 

Narikadam  ;  Cooot  DOfiUara, 
Narra-alhogi ;  Tetrantliera  Roxburghil. 
Narrn-mainadi ;  Tctrni'i  petala. 

Naulie;  Olmoj  mttfrifolia. 
Naylatungliailoo ;  Cassia  elongat*. 
N»ala-00«hirkeli ;  Pbyllantlins  Niruri. 
Neepnlam  ;  JatropbaC'n 
Heergoobie  :  Aataraoantba  imigifolia. 

adroii  Roibui 
V  i  roeaocha;  Pontwlera  vaginalis. 

roo-toolnaae ;  Odmuin  liasilicum. 

Nccrwanga ;  Solanum  Mi'longena. 
igoomadi :  Om.linn  ArlaHfta 
Nela-auii'da;  Jatropna  glaooa. 
Ni-b-|ionna;  Cassia  Elor 
Nulla-goolesieu<la ;    Cantiospermuiu  Ilali- 

cacalMiiii. 
Nella-jilli-iioo  j  ('.  .ntea. 

Nclla-jeedie ;  Seni««,arpu*  Aiiarardiiiin. 

32 
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Nillamadoo  ;  Terminal  ia  tomentosa. 
Nelliwm.llu  li.ua  J    "  ;llilll. 

peataloo ;  I ' 
Nellapippala  ;  Zapaaia  in>.litlora. 
Nella-pooruogoodoo  ;     PhyUntbns   u.iilti- 

(lorua. 
Nella-tooma;  Acacia  Arabica. 
Nell. i  tdiwrapbifl  panicnlata. 

Holla  . .  hlnroxylon. 

Ha;  Bjuwluui  .luinbolauun. 
Nil:..  .lata. 

Nitty-oashin.la-kurn  ;  Cassia  Sopbora. 
Noodhosa ;  Bryonia  acabivlla. 
Nooni-papooto ;  Puvctta  Inilica. 
Nugoo-oenda  ;  Abatiloa  Indicum. 
NuUa-ghentana;  ClUoraa  i.niatea. 
Nulla-va\  iruswmlgai 

Null.  Viiis  quadrangularis. 

Ooclimiu-kiir.i ;  Bobonn  trilobatam, 

.ithu*  simple*. 
Ooraneclira ;  Xil  an*. 

Ootcrayuie  ;  Acli)  runthca  aspen. 

Pachiman  ;  Conoearpus  ocuininatua. 
l'.i.l.lanellakura  ;  I'mniia  latifolia. 
Palicr-mankeiii ;  Urena  ttinuata. 
Pilleroo;  Tribulni  luiitiginoana. 
Palaearoo;  Dalbargia  paniniilata 
Palta  ;  Miiuusops  hexandra. 
Palla-cadija  or  Codaga    palla;    Wright  ia 

ootid; 
Palla-gorgi ;  Holoslemma  Rhccdii. 
PjUBMiia  :  flainaanthin  Iii<li«a. 
Pandiki ;  Kydia  .  ,il>--ina. 
Panasa ;  Artocarpua  integrifolia. 

itta  ;  l'avetta  Indies. 
Paanpoo  ^  Curcuma  longs. 
Patalgann]  ;  Opbyoxyloa  Mrpotimn. 
PaUoo  -  poolagoonta  -  galigeroo ;     Wcdelia 

esleudulacea. 
Pauiiclia-t..  I  ttlifuniiis. 

Pedda 

Pedda  baL-alla  ;  Baaellu  cnrdlfhlU. 
Pedda  doskay  ;  '  .n.mlica. 

Pedda-iiiamc ;  AitaotbtU  azoelana. 
Pedda  or  Suu-pail-kura  ;  Portulaca  -|uad- 

rifida. 
Pedda-sooloo ;  Elcuaine  atricta. 
Pedda-worap.,  m.i.1,1  :  Balvadfla  IVniica. 
Pecliadagoo  kaila  ;  Mucuna  prurita. 
Peepul ;  Ptpar  Ion 
Peetooma ;  Acacia  Kanicsiana. 
Penerru  ;  Phyaoli-. 
Pilli-pessara ;  PI.  >)>a«. 

Pfahaosa  ;  Maba  butt 

■B  iin-rma. 
maun  ;  Aca. 
I..  |  Mimutopa  Klongi. 

Pull  mi,  ;  Antidi  i  us. 

c  Coracaoa. 
ulij  lliim  Inopli)  llnra, 

I  la. 
alata. 


Pooragaddi ,  I 
Poorualmmt  u 

LtaBtlau 

;  icU. 
Pukl 

ma. 

Putri-budin.  ..11a. 

Puttie ;  Qonypiun 

Pydin  11  Sopbora. 

Quoia-pepali ;  S..  Ilea. 

Quoiloo  ;  Salicornia  bracbiata, 

Roghie ;  Firun  rcligioan. 
Bassa  • 

Rawa-1'  Mora. 

Kay ;  i.«a. 

iuba. 
Rbetaa-iuaiu.  Khataa, 

Kus»  -  ghedi  -  maun  ;    Solanuin 
foliiim. 

Sadanapa-vodroo ;  Bambusa  atricta. 

8aniutra-patsa ;  Argyreia  «p»cii>»a. 
Bebnalalh-badoo .  soandeaa. 

Seeuia-avineeor  Melta-tatnara ;  CmuiihU. 
Segapoo-abandanu  i  p-n 

linn-. 

;  lieer-kai  ;  LulTa  amsra. 
loaa. 
BhacttmaoU  i  Srbcatcna. 

Shama  I 

Slieel.-i 
Shell-] 

Shieri-gooDiood amnana. 

Mm..:  •  <«!.>ratiMima. 

Shamee  or  C'Iianic«  ;  Pruaopi  - 

Siriiiiaun  ;  • 

Bodi;   I 

Soogundapalu  ana  lndlcna. 

i.iga. 
Sompa  . 

Siiiniinta;  Sctbania  JRgf) H 
Sukkara  velli ;  Balataa  t, 
Sunoga : 
Sundra;  Acacia  Sundra. 

Tagula 

■  atapitracta. 
Itlc. 

. .  lata. 
iiila  tora. 

a  a  (lab 
Tau.ilik.i- ;  tt-kinidrlia  ».  rraU. 

Teek ;  Tectona  gn 


■Uul 

■anna 
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Teeroogoo ;  Caryota  urens. 
Tell-.  BeqjiuniMi 

Tetla-dintona ;  Clitoru  tematea. 

Min'iitosa. 
TeJla-gbalijehroo  j  Tn.inthema  obcordata. 
TaUa-joniia  ;  Sorghum  \  • 
Fella  lellidoo 

rella-kalwii ;  Nympliaea  pubeaccus. 
Tella-mulaka ;  Solanum  IndianiBf 

igooda;  I'll',  ma. 

Tella-tagad.i  .  tram. 

Tiilla-tainara  ;    NeluriiLiium  sjn-ciusiilu. 

' mi ;  Acacia  leucopuLtea. 

nppia  ;  M-  - 
Ti-laki  Iron  j'lilomoidiM. 

T.-i:  ..i.  Taajcad  t  :  (  qui  : 

ana, 

a  .11  iilnin 
Tign-ruaduRii  ;   Urn 
Tiga-lTinjhad]  ;  Oooonloa  acuinii 
tingay :  Coccului  rordil 

[hoo-JemiDOOdooj    Kuphorbia  Tiru- 

uninalUBol 
IMnnadoolagODdie  :  Ts.i_-i.-i  .-..nmibiiiB. 
Tsaroo-ruatuadi ;  Burl.  ..lia. 

T.hama  ;  Cnlocasia  nyri!' 
lUllaghecu  -  >tatorum. 

Tadmna-doo]  iiinubinn. 

tapolagfaun  ;   l'.-vunia  Zeylau- 
ica. 
Itailla-ghedalooj   Asparagus  sarmentoaus. 
Ttioki 

Tun 

Tumi-  i"«  melanoxylon. 

Tumlka;  EmbTYopteria  glutinifara. 

Tiiiiiinak..ia  or  Telia  L-hiikidikoya ;  Lablab 


i  :  i-w-t lii.i  Idi 

ilium, 
j  I  la. 
Ullum  ;  ZingjueT  afflcimUla. 
Uscriki ;  Emb-ica  ollJi.iiiulis. 
Uva ;  Dillenia  apeciosa. 

Vadiiiiivittiln,. ;  T.-rminalia  Catappa. 
Tada  ;  Aooraa  oalanaa  aromaticm. 

i;  Gyoanilropsis  iH-ntapliylla. 
Vakil :  Andropogon  inuhcatuiu. 
Valnmoeri-k  ica  -.  raoti  oorylifolla, 

ilaiiuni  Jar-iuiui. 
Vosiinta-guiidlifi  ;  Kotll.-rn  luirlnria. 

a  ;  Azadirachta  Indica. 
parpuna. 
V.-.luni  ;    Riiiihii.a  aniii'lin  i 
Velit.-- 

ipataa  :  Ociinani  Boailictini. 
Vara-fptdn-eba,m>;  Dalbtsrgta  latifolia. 

. -moongaloo  ;  i  riinini  AMatiuiun. 

i.clnui  -,  Evnlvuliis  kUaloMaa, 
Vukka  or  Poka  chettu ;  Areca  Catecliu. 

Wall  i>- :  i  .i::  .-a  Qarandaa. 
Wangkai ;  Bobui  i  •  "a. 

!....,  :   Vital  Negundo. 
Wool  :  A.-.i.  i  i  I.  rniL'inea. 
Woodia;  0.1 

W  bot  bifloraa, 

WooHli.-ik.' ;  I'lnl'Ii.-ii  olHctnalii, 
Wootlialoo ;  Phaseolus  Miuigo. 

Yaylakoolon ;  Klettaria  Cardamomum. 
-  iea. 
l  ndda  ;  Dloapj  roa  mi'iitana, 
Ycrra-citlra-moolum ;  Plumbago  rosea, 
yerra-taniarny ;  Nelumbium  speuioauia. 
Yettio  ;  Str  jclinos  Niu  vomica. 
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Vcatsja-viilli ;  Gaasyta  tili! 
_da-kodien  ;  BoloaUmma  Bhi 

BO  ;  Bpba  rantliua  hirtua. 
.  Terminalin  lat.-ippa. 
Allan..  i.i  Reguuo. 

chii. 

Amlial.-iln  ;   S; 

Ami. a!  '  ipaya. 

loria. 


Ampana ;  Bonusus  Aabelliformis. 
Amulli".. :  i '..,-.  ulii.H  cordlfbliua. 
Ana-schorigenam  ;  Urtica  lielcrophylla 
Ana-"  I  iW. 

n.uiii  ferox. 
:^a;  C'asearia  (Janziala. 

Iran. 

Anij'ai  in  ;  llil'i-.  aa  Ro  ■ 

[lata* 

AiiHJrli ;  Artocarpu8  liirautus. 
Appel ;  Premua  mtegrifolia. 

I'i  u»  religioaa. 
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Aria-bepou ;  Amdirachta  Indico. 
Aria-veela :  Una. 

Alta  marum  ;  Anoiia  squamosa. 
Attialu  ;  Ficu.s  raomosa. 
Attt-HManloa  ;  Rca*  h 
Avankou ;  liicinus  communis. 

Babel  scbulli ;  Asteracantba  lougifolia. 
Bala;  Muftasapioiitum. 

pulli :  T;.i  haa. 

Ban  mama;  Canaralia  gladiata. 
Baaaal ;  Erabolia  llwaL 
Bmlu: 

Beellaco.li  :  Charles  UKl*. 
Bel -en  rlgantca  i rar.  alba. ) 

.    Pardantbu* 

I.'lm. 

Beli-caraga  :  Cynodon  Dnctylon. 
Beliila  ;   Mu-^  •  n.la  frondosa. 

'.  modagam. 
P"'Uutla-tsjahipk:im :  Mcsua  ferrea. 

A  bullion    In- 

Bellutta  nreli ;  N'erium  odonun. 
Belulta  polatali ;  i 

Nagundo. 

'loica. 

iOSUUl. 

tun. 

ka ;  l.aaailiu—rta.  uiicrocarpa. 
Bilim  .il'i. 

Ibli  ;  I> 

Bnpariti ;  Tlitipo-. 

C'ai:a  mnllu ;  Pedalium  rourex. 

Of    Mia  schura;    Ijgrnaria 
j  iris. 
Cadandara ;  N  i  folia. 

Cadefari ;  Achyrantlies  aspera. 
avanaeu  ;  Cretan  Tigliuin. 

ltarriiigtonia 

C'*ii<a-*chnra  ;  Lagrnaria  vulgaris. 
Cajeuneam  .  eotav 

Esaecaria  fammetia. 
Caiiachenapou ;  Bauhtnia  toruentosa. 

(apa-molag.i  fruteacMai. 

Car  olu  ;  Sesamum  lidi 

iia. 
Caracaniram   or  KiriaUaa;   Andrograpliis 

Cara-reeln  ; 
Oaramlm  .  Lud* 
Can] 

11   (fc- 

iro. 
lalaharica. 


Carimgala ;  Pontalcra  vaginalis. 
inerm. 
• 
1  ourtnri;  Abelu».-  'itoa. 

iiiila. 

Cbampacar, 

Ch&nscbena ;  Ban  I  toaa. 

Cbayr  ma. 

Cbookoo  -  uiara      pooloo;       Andropogoa 

citratnru. 
Choraona  mandanim  ;  Ruihinia  variegxl* 

la;  Solatium  Jacquini. 
<  'it  anit'nlu  . 

-ulifrrx. 
Coddani.palli ;    neurodendron  *Tmfrngrni- 

-lea. 
ah ;  Buch&nania  la" 

I  i  purprea. 

•  'la. 
.  i  folia. 
UannelM. 

ores. 

I'cra. 
;  ala  ;  Tabi-nicrmontaj. 

Eentli  . 
Elacalli 

mum. 

; 

Entada  ;  Entada  pu-iKtba. 
Ericti ;  Calotropb  gtBUl] 

Eriiua  parol ,  llo»  i.     (female  i 

Humnmiii  ;  Datura  alba. 

inoM. 

Iaora-mum  or  Vali  na  corrtkfuf 

Ittialu 

.ida. 


Kada  k 

Kadal:  ■    Tini. 

Kadauacu  or  LmL,  pcrfaL. 

-  Thala  :  Paadawna  odoraliar.i 
KadEHadfch      I  -Ma    •  »  ulaata. 

■ 

i,  .■      .  . .     _j 

Kapa     t«jal  . 


Kapa  kelnngo  ;  Batatas  ] 
Kara-aogol 
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tsjera ;  Portulaca  oleracea. 

Kari-bepon  , 

ii  j  Oha  oJ 

Kai  m  . 

Karin-tagera  ;  Ptarooaipui  Mar-iipiuui. 

Kartive  viilli  ;  Bryonia  umbo] 

i  Tiiunun  ;  Uemecrlon  tinetoriom. 
.  indal  ;  I'li.i-iiii  lylTestlia. 
\atou  tsjaca  ;  Naucl.n  pnj 
'atou  k  •  Ida  aspen. 

Holif  (oDgifolMh 

Eaton 

iatou-mailil"ii  ;  Vital  altissiina. 
,  Inga  bigein: 

■  ■:•  in  iri'  >u<i|iliylla. 
\ut-jil  kl 

atsjoula-kelcngu  :  KaBlBpfsrta  <i  ilanga. 
iattu-katsjil  ;  Dioaoona  bnlblfi 
\altu-koleugu  ;  Argyreia  Malabarica. 

Idaogn;  Dtoteona  aculcata. 
Katu-kurka ;  Anisochilot  carnoaum. 
KalH-Isjireu'iiiiiinulla j     Jasmiuiim   hireu- 

tiim. 
Katu   mtiren  -  kelengu ;  Dioscorea  penta- 

[iliylla. 

itod  ;  Si. in  oordifolia. 
Katu-bala  ;  Oanna  Indica. 
Kata-kapel  or  Cadeuaco  ;  Sanseviera  Zej- 

lanica. 
Kanrkoal  j  I'soralea  eoryllfoUa. 

•  U  ;  Ph-rllanthui  Ninut 

Kodda-[>ail  ;  l'istia  -tr.-ii 

Konnl 

Kotsjiletti  piilht  ;  Xyris  Indica. 
Kua  ;  I  'urruma  Zcninibct. 
Kiidd  mill  ;  .lasminuni  Sainbac 
Kurunthodcc ;  Sida  retusa. 

Mail  -ansclii  ;  I.awsi.iun  alba. 
MaU-elou  ',  V  it'-.v  alata. 
Mala  inscliikua  ;  Alninia  Allughaa. 
Malacca  scluuiil  l.ttnboaa. 

i  i Mm  pomiferom. 

Malankua  ;  KcBmpJbria  rotunda, 
ilallaiu  toddali ;  Oeltfi  oriflntalla. 

Mi  :   Adniniithi'ia  paTODJ 
(aoja-pumi  '-        mtlies arbor  trislis. 

Manjella  kua  ;  Curcuma 
Mamii'li  :    badigofera aspalathoidM. 
Manyl-kara  ;  JUmnaopa  Kuul.i. 

'  uigifera  Indica. 
Marotti ;  Hydnocnrpus  inebrians. 
Hendoni;  ulorioaa  rajMrba. 
Modem  eanm  ,  II  tax. 

Molagocodi :  Piper  nigrum. 
Moul-cl  aroo  ;  Salmalia  Malabarica. 
mtlioxylou  I 
r.rythrina   corollodcinlrnn    or 

una  ngou  ;  Moringa  pturygosperma. 

i ■  i ri ;  Bryonia  seal 
Mudrla-niludiuuiniatu  ;    Datura   faatuosa 
i  rar  \ 

Mn -kidcugu  ;  Dioscorea  saliva. 


Molea  schona;  Am  [>anu- 

latus. 
Hullen-bvlleri ;  Curuniis  aativus. 

Naga-valli ;  Bauliii  in  -.•jiiiIimh, 

roplia 
a.  (!) 

.:;. , ;  Hnouni  pnufta. 

ava  ;  Oeimum  sain  tuni. 
Nala-iinilla  :  Jasminnm  -.miliar. 
Handier -vatam  ;     '!  utaua    coro- 

liilla. 

pssdnla. 

.mindi  ;    Ilcmid.'smii-  In  :. 
Niuuiu-paiud ;  Uvaria  Narunu 

'.'Cilia  MalaKaliia. 

oordifbliue, 

'■ 

Nclcl  nlnU'!  ;    Yillar>ia    Indira. 

Nedum  -' -in-ui ;  Uemeoyloi  amplexfcaale. 

Ncla  nnregam  ;  Nairganiiu  alula. 

Nda  tsjira  ;  Ada. 

tfelam-pata ;  Oni  n.sla. 

N-'ii'iii-pala;  Wliglilia  l"1   > 

Ncli-in  [laii'inla  ;   lonidiiuu  ninYutieosain. 

Ncliuouli    or  kauiaran;  .  L'ar- 

ambola. 
Nrli  tali  orkcdangu  ;  Scsbania  .figyptiaca. 
Nclla-panna;  Curculigo  i 
Ni inn  ;  Pnyuantbui  Niruri. 
Niir  DotajU  ;  i 'b  pull  inliiiii  incniic. 

i,  v!i"'i  ;    I: 
Nila-liuinlnatii  ;    llalura    Dutooaa. 
Nila   bamdena  or  Valoolliala ;    Solatium 

Matangana. 
Nili  I'liiuarani  ;  Einblica  officinalis. 
Nir-pongelion  ;  Spalliinlia  II!: 
Niluri  or  katou  niruri ;  Pbvllanthus  mul- 

tiflonu. 
Noel-valli     and     Fannivalli ;      Dalbergia 

scandeiis. 
Noel-tali ;  Antidesma  Bunius. 
Nuren  keteugu  ;  Dioscorea  ]H-ntaphylla. 
Nyrrala;  Crata-va  RoxbargbU. 

Odallam  ;  Cerbcra  Odallam. 
Oepata  ;  Aviccnnia  tomentosa. 
Oigbai  ;  Balradora  Persica. 

iv  ;  Iouidium  snffruticosum. 
Oosingia ;  Sapindus  laurifolius, 

Pada-valli  or  Pada  kelengu ;  Clypea  Bur- 

manni. 
Piulavaia;  Uorinda  unibcllata. 

i Iniii  ;  Tricliiisaitilic:- 1  ucumerina. 
Padri  manini ;  Bignouia  chclouoides. 
I'acru  ;  Dolil  I 

Paina-schullic  ;  Dilivaria  ilicifolia. 
Pajanclli,  or  Aulantlia  ;  (."alosantlies  Indica. 
Pala ;  Alstonia  acbolaria. 
Palega  pajaneli ;  Calosanlhea  Indica. 

I'xleca;  Batataa  paniculaliis. 

l'ai  valii ,  Ohonamcrpna  Maiai.arica. 
iiuvalli ;  Flagallaria  In 
rata   tjeraua   or  karimjiola;   Trap* 
bispinosa. 
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Paalipawl;  Morsortk*  Ctaraatta. 

i  :■-... 

Panifjka  una  ;    Emhtj  opuhs  grnlini- 

Pariti  <*  Tali  pariti;  Psntisa  tOuc«in. 

Parparsai;  Pautnpi  DKnpl. 

ftrwa  aafaaisi :  Apffgrioa  wmtoo. 

Pawl ;  Uomordva  Coanstav 

PerKta  or  afallraautiie;  Partita  Indica. 

P«e-ta»4al«  rotti :  Cntthm  raraooaa. 

Pae-rajenoeam ;  WaltBa  calcadalaoea. 

Fve-raimtbet ;  Psvaaaia  acahrraU. 

P*U;  Partisan  pTrittrua. 

Pelon;  Cmnuhm. 

/*r.  raia  Indies. 
I        -    .  •'         i       .-    ■.      :  .-  .-  . 

Persia ;  Fteu*  Indie*. 
Prrin  ttrecam  ;  Fkus  coostoraeraU. 
Perin-toddali :  Ziryphus  Jujub*. 
Perio-ojai  in  JaBjbolanam. 

DUVri;  Melanthesa  turiunata. 
Ptriu-kakii  ralli :  Kntad*  Pumrtha. 

i  or  Peccuangah  :  Lufla  acataanla. 
Pwnie  maram  ;  Valeria  Indies. 
Pitsjejwn-mnlU ;  Jasminum  grandifloraja. 
Plasa  ;  Botes  froodoan. 
Posar  ifolia, 

;  Dalliergia  frondoaa. 

ri ;  Pongamia  glahra. 
Pongeliuu  ;  Ailanthiu  Malabar! 

Pongolani  ;  Putra: 

Poniw  ;  Caloph)  I 

Pounagam  ;  Rottlera  tilietoria. 

Poonam-tageia ;  Cassis  8ophsBV 

-  .bdarim. 

v  arcrlali  ;  OxalU 
Pooyiu  .jijg,. 

Poiu-pniii.  .  itaa, 

PontaleaUjee ;  Lawaotiia  alha. 

lerea, 

Puri'  tnrifolias, 

Putaja-paeru ;  PhaseoliuMungo  or  radlatns. 
Raiiiarciaoi;  Andrmiogofi  achccnautlina, 
Ramon  iiuu. 

Rava  pou  ;  Guct  tarda  tpecliwa. 

Ssmat rai:i  !  ( icemoaa, 

■  us. 
■s       '■  •      ■'  ' '  '-  i '    rMa  ai  tiononin, 

s 

law  >'  .  liil'i^'  us  Rom  ninenaiai 

fchwal  m  i  .Mi.  Vital  Indies, 

BcncTia  "i  aaroiia  aa  cam- 

ychnoa  colo- 


Srhoranna    modela-nn 

folia. 

-rrpta- 

tiiii. 

iiin»-pola-t:. 

Sol:;  ''•tsiliOOIQ. 

Syslita ;  Dillonia  ape. ; 

Tasera ;  Cassia  Tora. 

Talu  -dama  ;  H  ■  isa. 

Tamara  ;  N< 

Tatnara-to-  ..Is. 

Tandale  col  ria  rctuaa. 

Tani ;  Tcr 

Tctnbajrum  ;  Shorca  TumUugoia. 

Tcuiia  ;  P;.: 

Terrgam  ;  Fleas  aspemma. 

Theka  ;  Tectuaa  arandia. 

1     liana. 
Tire  caJli ; 

1    •        '       .         ■    ..      >rja  larud  -. 
',".■;  •  '     ■  ■  :•    n  Sappan. 

us  ciiuuintmluk. 

Tsj<- 

Gala!* 

|  •  ■...;■  -,'.r,  |    .  ri.'.iin.. 

Tsjmarsa 

I  ■  '       .  K'.tan^ 

Tuuilu 
Urri. 

VJai'inl. 

^   •''  '      .     '  '"'  'Ml!||'      ..    UM.ill   ,!    ... 


aa. 
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I,  :!4:i. 
AbutUi  in,  4. 

n,  4. 

Acacia  lib*,  9. 

amnra,  25. 

UlolliftMniA,  6. 

odoral 

.-tipulata,  24. 

Wallichiana,  6. 

!ia  amenucea,  10. 

h.lnlli 

Mipida,  126. 

.         In4i.il 

B  ohtusiiulia,  11. 
I  11. 

Aconite,  11. 

country,  228. 
Aconitura  luridum,  13. 
..  Nniwllua,  12. 

ii  ,  13. 

Aconu  odoratu*. 
Adcnanthcm  aculcata,  356. 
Aduloii 

Aehjnaateae  ooeoinea,  20. 
■■  KTumlifloni,  20. 

Ml. 

Agrostis  linearis.  172. 
Ajuga  fnitic<> 

'  1 1  urn,  24. 

II  :.,    24. 

Alexandria: 
Almond,  Indian,  118. 

:i,  28. 

!  .  27. 

u 

„     lit. .1.-. lis.  29. 

n     ]- 

•i     spicata,  20, 

m,  21. 
M  .  27. 

n     bastard,  llbrea,  21 


Alpinl  ,  30. 

II  I  ;i,  191. 

'  ii 

ii       i  !hin 

ii       Kbullajan.  'M. 
Aniano.t  [ndii  -i.  143. 
AmaraiiliiK  rampvitria,  31. 

H        olaneens,  31. 

"  ■-.  31. 

ii         polyxonoides,  31. 
American  nunaca,  92. 
Amomom  hireotam,  161. 
ii         repent,  19] 
n        Zingiber, 
Amphldonu  Roxburgh!!,  33. 

iiiifihora,  |J2. 
Aimllii'iHiii  inuiicatinn,  42. 

Andromeda  Kotaglierreiisi--.,  37. 
Andropogon  titration,  41. 
m  pechnodee,  41. 

ii  saecharatuin,  400. 

ii  :  ;intlniK,  39. 

ii  8orghum,  400. 

Ancthtim  p:> 

ilai  leaved  jiiYKK-nut,  268, 
Aowonema  mullillura,  341. 
Anjelr-wood,  54. 
Auneslea  hjiiiiosa,  207. 
Anogeissus  ai-umiuatua,  155. 
Anoua  nmricata,  46. 
m       n-ticulnti,  44. 
•ma  diandruni,  46. 

pnbeaoaa,  46. 

Ants,  white  i   .v,-,wn-t,  22. 

Apocynum  fhllfienl.  253. 
Arabia  digitata,  '■'■ 
Areca  Dicksonii,  60. 

ii       palm,  47. 
AlTOW-lOoL  Baal  Indian,  168. 
Artemisia  Maderasfiatana,  236. 
Artocarpu-  ' 

BcUMta,  56. 
,,         beteropaylla,  55. 

H         Uk h  i,  65. 

■  unpnulatn 

m      coliXJiHiw,  154. 
•■     lyratmn,  66. 


■ 
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Arum  Orixcnse,  486. 

Bemoan,  417. 

Aruudo  Baajlxu.  63. 

Ber  Emit,  4^8. 

Asclrpias  arido,  386. 

Berberiin- 

annularis.  246. 

Berber  is  unit ■  •■ 

asthmatic*,  4:54. 

■i 

curanavioa,  135. 

M 

eehinsta.  175,  288. 

gigantea,  99. 

Berchoonee,  158. 

pendula,  248. 

Beree-ki  1 

t.        pseodoaaraa,  242. 

Berganioi                       ;ur,  141. 

m          tcnariasima,  288. 

Betilla,  a  cbinU, 

Asiatic  pennywort,  250. 
Aapalatnu*  Indicus,  ! 

Betle  leaf  | 

n      ii, 

Asparagus  ascendons,  £6. 

i.         sarmentosus,  U 

BUaranji  bark,  351. 

Atees,  12,  13. 

Bhilswa  nuts,  388. 

Australian  guru-tree,  199. 

Bignonia  spathacea,  402. 

Authee  n»r  or  fibre.  73. 

xrlocarpa, 

Averrhoa  acids,  134. 

Bfllm! 

Birch-leaved  AoUypha,  10. 

Babool-tree,  4. 

Bisli,  11 

m       gum,  6. 

Baccharis  salvia,  SI. 

Bitter  appl. 

Bad,  17. 

Baliojperniuni  polyandrum,  62. 
Balsamodeudrou  Mukul,  62. 

Black-dammar  tree,  104. 

Blackwood,  176. 

Bamboo,  63. 

Blue-gum  tree,  199. 

ii        flowering  of,  65, 

Bojab,  a  fermented  liquor,  193. 
.wax  gossypinum,  14'i. 

ii       male, 

1,        paper  made  from,  65. 

,.         pcutiuidruni,  197. 

Bamboia  bai  i  ifera   7.".. 

Hilda,  180. 

Borago  Indica.   : 

Bandolier  fruit. 

Botka,  specie*  of  C'ordia,  158. 

Banyan-tree.  219, 
Baobab,  14. 

Bottle  gourd,  273. 

Bowstring  hemp,  381. 

Barbndoes  (lower-fence,  850. 

Boxwood,  substitute  for,  203. 

Barilla,  377,  378. 

Br«:- 

Brldelia  coUina,  S 

Barleria  longifolia,  57. 

Basella  alba.  68. 

patula,  143. 
Briujal.  598. 
Broad-leaved  privet,  S 

Sepirtan,  158. 
Brucea  quassioid. 

ii       cordifolia,  68, 

Bashini-bans,  180. 

BaaU,  holy,  317. 
1.       sweet.  316. 

Baraia  elliptic*.  261. 

Bruguiera  Mailagaawietisif,  283. 
Bryonia  glabra,  88. 

Bastard  cedar,  236. 

Buchnnarii  i 

ii           l.unid.ilia.  89. 

.•        aaflrou,  116. 

•ago,  118. 

Bullock's  heart,  4i. 

teak,  89. 

Bun-]iat,  157. 

Batatas  lietacca,  72. 

•  ra  si-miU,  253. 

paniculata,  72. 

Bute*  Kim  >. 

Bauhinia  candida,  /& 

..    '  pervitin™,  90. 

n       dipbylla,  7S. 

Butter-tree,  68. 

parriflora,  73. 

•  i        purpura**!; 

Cacalla  anui-liifnlia,  198. 

ii       rmcemoaa,  74. 

,  424. 

Niuideun,  73. 
mm,  Indian,  62. 

.. 

■ 

• 

musk,  377. 

123. 

117. 

Calamus 

1 

n 

Bengal  gram,  134. 

..        gracilis  et  1 
H.ix  t 

:,  298, 
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us,  97. 

China  Ullow-treo 

ii         rudeutum,  97. 

Chinese  sugar-cane,  400. 

ii        m-lpionuni,  97. 

.  19. 

ii         rem*,  97. 

Chiroult  eeulauroides,  198. 

Caldera  bat 

Chlttagong  wood,  131. 

Ciiii                        J47. 

Culorox]  Ion  dupida,  439. 

Otfll                . .  97. 

1 

ii          loiiientosa,  97. 

Chooric 

Colupliyllum  bintagor,  98. 

authcmum  Koxlnnyhii,  133. 

ii 

108. 

Coin:                   Itonii,  102. 

Ciliellona  MU  els.1,  251. 

Wallichii,  102. 

ii         I                  1    136. 

;utta,  220. 

Cinnamon,  wild,  187. 

.1,  37. 

Bm  < inalyptoides,  138. 

Canarium  BcagfaalenM, 

105. 

n            nitidum,  138. 
.,             Rauwollli,  138. 

Canna  eduli.-,  i 

Cisana  quadrangular,  443. 

ii      orien  talis,  105. 

„      xetosus,  444. 

Caoutchouc,  Indian,  214. 

Citron,  141 

kind  or,  10«. 

Citrus  acida,  141. 

Capsicum  fruit,  111. 

ii      uieilica,  HI. 

n          bacc&tuni,  111. 

Clears  I 

ii          fasligiiituni,  111. 

1                              .  351. 

Irulc  ...ii-.   111. 

n       pentapnylU,  289. 

ii         grosaum,  111. 
ii          Nemaleaae,  112. 

Capsular  corchonis,  ISO'. 

on  ii  -  osutn,  144. 

Cluytia  collina,  27<i. 

..       pnlula,  143. 

Coram  bola- tree,  58. 

ii       putula  et  retusa,  276. 

Cardamoms,  191. 

ii       tpiuoaa,  87. 
1          1,  164. 

!u,  S4. 

Corissa  diffusa,  116. 

Cocculus  cordifolius,  428. 

Carpopogon  gigantcum,  298. 

II            1  riilir-UH,   seeds  of,  35. 

* 

pruxiens,  299. 

ii       subcrosus,  35. 

Casearm  ovata,  119. 

Coccus  lndn  a.  S. 

Cashew-nut,  33. 

Cocoa  palm,  146. 

Caasareep. 

CaasaTailuu 

Codaga  pali,  246. 
Coffee.  161. 

Cassia  bracleali,  1 20. 

Coir,  149. 

1    Inn  inavuli  oil,  89. 

n      BatnJa,  188. 

,.         ■..,;:■■:   ,,    123. 

i  '••Ibertia  Coromandcliana,  182. 

plant,  365. 

Camaniia  lituriilii,  125. 

Oaten*  I'.iiiiaius,  164. 

Colocasia  Indies,  154. 

II           UtOTML  1'24. 

ii         macrorhiza,  164. 

iinaran,  wooil  used  for,  239. 

n        uvnipbajfolia,  151. 
Coloeynth. 

in,  7. 

Cathai-tocarpua  Rosburglm,  125. 

Colophonia  Mauriti.u,;.. 

■iiandoo-ginu 

Colza  oil,  396. 

Cay.  l                   111. 

melyna  acapiflora,  42. 
OoOMd  lark,  245. 
Convolvulus  bilobatus. 

Cedar,  bastard,  236. 

„     pink.  H. 

.,       red.  391. 

■i          BrMJHwitli,  280. 

Cedrua  deodara,  343. 

ii            Malaburicus,  51. 

Celastrun  nutans,  127. 

■■            nil,  337. 

Ortwra  nianghas,  129. 

pes  capnc,  259. 

Cliampae  flowore,  882, 

ii            siieciosus,  51. 

Tur] . 

Chaoay  kalungoo,  411. 

Chandnl,  46. 

Conyia  anthclmintica,  441. 

n       balsaiuilera,  81. 

Clmyrool,  93,  241. 

■i       odonilo,  81. 

Chad,  344. 

reUm,  219. 

Cheer,     il 

■  1,  Indian,  439. 

Chi                  .  S9. 

i.  149. 

horse,  333. 

Coral-tree,  198. 

Ohiek-paa.  common.  134. 

Iiorus  decetnangularis,  159. 

111. 

■  Hacleodli 

C'liiiiA-grais,  81. 

i.       Myx»,  158. 
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Daphne  odora,  17S. 

Coronilla  Si 

Date,  wil.l,  34(1. 

i                     M5. 

Datura  faatuoM.  179. 

11       1 

I'/i. 

David'*  ll 

Gotta 

Dendrooalaniua  Balcooa. 

Deodar  pine,  342. 

Cotula  alba 

Deamodium  hetcrophyllum,  1 

Country  ►  ►•  ■  i .  i - r ■  ■ ,  153. 

Devil's  cotton,  3. 

ii        lig-tn- 

Dcyngau,  species  of  cordia,  153. 

„        gooseberry,  133. 
ii        kaiyat,  208. 

Dhooma  1 

Dbouri,  dried  [lowers  of  Grislea,    30 

n        liquoi ; 

Dial                  i''7. 

M      nuUloWj  4. 

Hill  seeds,  43. 

it        sareaparilla,  241. 

DUlanii  Indie*  182. 

Covellia  oppoiitifolia,  •Jlti. 

Dioscorea  aculeata,  183. 

Cowhage,  . 

183. 

Crat"                  .  162. 

■   11       faacioulal  1 

ii        Mannelos,  18. 

■1       glob 

ii       l.                .  162. 

1"", 
tri] 
Dioepyros  c. 

Crlnum  deli.vum,  103. 

ii       toxicariuui,  16$, 

Crotalaria  Bonghaloiisis,  163. 

culoroxylon,  1E4. 

i.          fenestrate-  163. 

11 

ii         juncea,  164 

K1..-IIUUI,  1*4. 

M         tenuifolia,  163. 

11         b 

a-ol]  plant  181 

11        innnUiia,  1 

■i        pUcatnnii  165. 

11                            184. 

ii                          :i,  62, 160. 

M 

Cucumber,  held.  LOO, 

Dolichos  biBorua,  186. 

OQOU                     :alu>,  2S2. 

glad 

•1        i 

n        colocynthi*. 

■i          Hi" r.li.  ii,  167. 

tril. .bus,  339. 

ii       nteodCM  oloerathiij  167. 

1  tndogo, 

Cucurbit.:                        iH, 

ii                           167. 

Dyer's  berberry , 

i.          P«M,  167. 
Cunimin,  167. 

Earthnut,  46. 

Oupela  rung,  285. 

Ebony,  Ceylon,  184. 

Curculigo  bicvifolia,  167. 

11       Coroiuaiidel,  183. 

n         Malabarica,  167. 
nma  Aniada.  169. 

EchalatBbn 

Echites  frutescen 

it                               109. 

•i         Zedoaria,  169. 

„       Zerombet,  170. 

11       pun<  • 

1  ;h  i  yl.-.il  Lice,  78. 

Egg-plant.  39a 

iignw,  41 

Eivpii.in  bean,  309. 
F.lati                      340. 

i.  171. 

1               ople.  1 1. 
Cutecrn  g 

Bsffll 

.■liant  apple, 

'  a  til  IIS,  39. 

■1 

II 

Cynosurua  corocaiius,  193. 

Eleuaine  stn.  1.1.  193. 

penu  Jemeaiene,  17:1. 

lilloDi.ic  oil,  71. 
Embelia  ril« 

H       ptrteaaii,  174. 

H                           177. 

Emblic  m 

I1-1I11111,  332. 

Entadamoi                  196. 

pMudo-CAjin,  95. 

Erytbrina  corallodendron,  198. 
11         inouoaperma,  SB. 

throrylon  monogynum,  309. 

Dalbergia  I  ■ 

ii                           1 77. 

mar,  Eut  Indian. 

11 

11        fi                   ,393. 

citnodorn 

wl.,1. 

•• 

■ 
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local  >|.lr                    1,  200. 

.  Ml. 

" 

H 

Msbeny,  coir 

hill,  864. 

•>                       201, 

ZOO. 

Eugenia  ionl 

I'iiiui  bsrbacenio, 

n        Jiuiiholiiu.-i,  410, 

Oram  plant,  186. 
..      liengal,  134. 
,i      l.lnck,  888. 

i.        .1  . 

„           l'iln. 

n 

"     n 

li|-|l)"l;i  lli'ihlli.-l 

-06. 

Bvodia  triphylla,  ISL 

Eviilvulin.  bit 

Gum:                oidea,  352. 

Own 

H          DedunCDJstUin.  S 

n        whit. . 

n 

Guikiiiiih  uliuiiblia,  236. 

Guilaiiiliim  bondocella,  238. 

Exile  tree,  426. 

M            moringii. 

Buhnwha  extract,  428. 

Fagnra  RlioUa,  161. 

Gum-tree,  blue,  199. 

n       Mph]  lki.  461. 

ilvuijali,  106. 

Pan  Mb                     IS9. 

Guutu-I'liariiijii.-.  1  U. 

Ferraola  buxifoUa,  284. 

1 96. 

Ku-u.s  eStrtfoIis,  214. 

Qj  roearpvi  Jaeqoinl,  239. 

H     i >■                .  214. 

i  ■'•— . 

adendron  gai                -.  222. 

"     i                   218. 

n                          miiiii.  222. 

n      Indii  i.  213. 

Bed]  lanun  lagenarraa,  18. 

■>      .                 218. 

H        btflonun,  181. 

n     nitida,  218. 

n         tuberoeum,  300. 

..     taiek,m 

Hrii.  ten  i  laorn,  268. 

ontiy,  HO. 

rJeliotropiurn  [ndli  am,  -I2>i. 

n 

i  Macleodu,  168. 

ii          piijilar  ].';i\i'.i.  217- 
■i         rul  w I..I,  217. 

Ili-iii].  plant,  106. 
ii      Deokuee,  213. 

1 1 '-'. 

ii       mountain,  262. 

Flaooortia  i  renata,  218. 

Henbane,  comma 

n                          ,  219. 

Henna,  276. 

Flax-plant,  278. 

Flea-brim.-,  purple.  441. 

rletcrophngma  B  ixbnridtU,  403. 

tlii .i.st \i>  ebelmoae&ae,  2. 

n        esculeiilii'.,  1. 

Oalangal  loot,  29. 

ii          Inn. tin..  211. 

toga,  220. 

ii        longUblina,  1. 

221. 

"'                         '...),  2. 

1,  222. 

Gantiloo. 

•  i         |  I'l'iiliieiif,  425. 

ii         tWaeetu,  332. 

11  ui' 

Hog-prom,  108. 

rrhena  pubeacena,  246. 

.1                            i.  221. 

..       papilla,  220. 

Holcun  wrgnnni,  400, 

Gardenia  >                      224. 

n                     836. 

ii       darnel 

.  297. 

■i          nam 

Hoj                     248. 

Gnulthcria  proem 

riridlflora,  248. 

nnuebarienala,  16 

Hnnialee  graaa,  172. 

Brdnoi  inrai  alpinna,  ! 

;.  134. 

llyni.nculii ■  I v ■  i n  Utile, 

,i          inn 

1 

Dyparanthera  M 

Indian  iiirilmiui.  88, 

.1      cork-tree,  T9. 

i,        elm.    ' 

•i 

n 

"      : 
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Indian  shot,  105. 

•i        turnsole,  426. 
In  dig" 

Indigofera  ■pautfhnin'i 
ii  oa  r 

,i  Indioa, 

i. 
Innidiuin  p.-irvinVniuo,  '.. 
Ipecacuan'ui,  butartL  . 
Iponuea  Iwua-nox,  87. 
..       uyiooM,  337. 
it       gsmrlla,  259. 

ii        gramliHon,  97. 
n  137. 

Iapagoul  Red  . 
Iiorm  pavetta 

Jack-tn  i-.  54, 

Jalap,  Imlisi 
Jamolgota,  62. 
.la-ininum  rsrolutuni.  I 
Jatropha  glaacn.  ! 
■afhat, 
ii       monl 

J»Ta  almond,  1»:>. 
Jew's  mallow,  167. 

Juaaiea  exaltata,  270. 
ii       niflrutfcoa*,  270. 

..  naauta,  864 

n  paniculata,  38, 

ii  parvifolia,  17. 

n  procumliens,  368. 

i,  rapani, 

■i  Tranq.. 
JuOOgTJ 

Kadukai,  419. 
Kmunferia  longa,  270. 
Koepliul,  304. 
Kalodana,  1(37. 
Kala  Kucnoo,  154. 
Kal-Kdlmgi. 
Kamilady.-. 
Karinghota  bark,  I 
oil,  380. 
Karyat,  33, 
Kekotu  oil 
Relon  ka  Id.  343. 
Keora  oil, 
Kilingi.  14. 
.00. 

(57 

ii  oil,  223. 

it,  46, 

L.I  dan..  I 

tavcr  IttTWl,  43. 


INDEX 


.  274. 

ii  .:.'!. 

LcwlW' 

.  141. 
H        graM,  nil  ol 

Lepur 

LetUomia  Di 

I  Jan  I-  162. 

la  acutUlda 

Lignum  ruin1 

:,  360 

Liinliolce  oil 

Limur.!  277. 

ii        mono] 
Lontarui  doinc#ttai,  63. 
Lojiez  root,  429. 

Lythram  D  288. 

Mui'.irann  toiucntou,  284. 

Maddi  369. 

Hahogi  n,  126. 

Mahwahoil 

inc,  69. 

Malabar  cat-mint,  43. 
Chtni 

•i         nut.  1 1 

ii         n  ut men,  306. 

M.ili.  127. 

Mammea  longrfolta,  102. 

M  u 

Mango  ginffi,  169. 
•i      I 

„       . 

,i  mat. . 

wild, 

Man;  .  53. 

I.       tamarind, 
Mand 

Maranta  galana,  29. 
Marking  not, 
MarottJ  on, 

I. -.2. 
Melia  axadincht*,  09,  291 
■i      robuatu. 

MM  ,60. 

.,       MMmrlia,  290. 

Mciiupenuum  acuminata 

.  428. 
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itiim,  161. 

i  bean,  299. 

,,                 itun,  i  W, 

berry  nettle. 

m                     irpum,  427. 

Nemaur,  oil  of,  40. 

i>           riUoram,  116. 

Nepaul  paper  shrub,  177- 
ft,  44. 

Hethon                    227. 

Mr- 
Mi.  In                        .,292. 
Milk  hedge, 

Nenj .                     3  - '  1  - 

Nerium  grandiflorum,  166. 

ii       jii-cidiuni.  IV. 

Billet,  great,  400. 

ii       liiict..iiuiii,  447. 

1,          ll.,li.,i 

ii        tomeutosuiu,  447. 

Mimosa  anuira,  26. 

Nettle,  Neilgliern 

J  ii        catechu,  6. 

Nightshade,  Indian   396. 
quaagioidea,  381. 

ii        oineri- 1 

ii        cominna,  8. 

NioU  tetrapetala,  380. 

dalols,  267. 

Notmiia  corymbose,  313. 

••        entada.  IBB. 

Nulebima.  190. 

H         Farnesiana,  8. 

Nutmeg,  Malabar,  305. 

m         fomlginea,  S. 

.1       tree, 

ii          leUC"']'li['i:i.  '.'. 

Nyctanthes  angustifolia,  267. 

ii        tee&deni. 

n          hirsula,  287. 

ii         sundra,  9. 

ii          Sambac,  267. 

H       xyl.  - 

Nvmphioa  esculenta,  314. 

KoUago  rertiolllata,  291. 

Natal 

Molucca  lieans,  238. 

'■ri'i-.  |2& 

O  iiiiuiu  anfaatom,  316. 

Momoidloa  murieata,  296. 

glabratnm,  316. 

ii       hirsutmu,  317. 

Miinkiy  t>n  w!  tree.  1  a, 

Moogree  flowers,  268. 

■i       pilo8um,  316. 

•i       ihrndflornm,  316. 

■  ,'aboe,  382. 

ii       villosum,  317. 

Moorva  til-i 

Ocrncarpus  lrnigifuliiu;,  102. 
Odd  oil,  386. 

HootoUt  « J,  199. 

Moreton  bay  i-ln-Minil,  121. 

Okro  tibre,  1. 

Morinda  scandeus,  297. 

Ola,  160. 

Hnctoria,  296. 

■ilandia  umMlata,  240. 

m        tomcntosa,  296. 

Olea  robusta,  318. 

Mucuna  no                  .  299. 

Oleander,  sweet-scented,  310. 

im. "1.299. 

OUbamun,  85. 

MbdarlnSi  100. 

Olive,  Indian,  318. 

tiigar,  101. 

ii      wild,  361. 

Mulberry,  h 

Mulluni  Ctutneh,  33. 

Omim. 

Opium  poppy.  327. 

Murdam.i  soapifloi 

Orange,  sweet.  139. 

Mini                      i,  78. 

it       varieties  of,  140. 

Muaa  sapientum,  300. 

Organdi  muslins,  234. 

Ornitrople  scrrata,  387. 
Oryza  Nepnulensis,  323. 
Oujeinia  dalbergi.il'..,  178. 

„      t.-xi ili-,,  302. 

«•  2. 

Kwriard.  Indian. 

Oxalis  sensitive,  324. 

.. 

Mutter  pal,  23. 

Paho,  42S. 

Ml  I.   ','    .   ftl     ":i 

Pala,  Indigo,  117. 

Offll 

Palmyra  pi 

My                             195. 

Panicum  da.-lvl'in,  172. 

Myilu-.  PJn 

n        frmueiitaceuin,  327. 

M      '                  :)64. 

ii        miliaccum,  327. 

e  thorn,  91 

ii                           136. 
Papaver  glabrum,  828. 

Nageia  Putmngiva,  Ml. 

Nagrtta,  229. 

Papaya  carioa,  113. 

ii      rnlgaria,  1 13. 

Natiin 

M  li.-e  plant,  455. 

Nat.'! 

.  308. 

I'.iMti  i  alba. 

,  59. 

Peea-baae,  180. 

Necrnditnootoo  seeds,  2 

Peepla  moot,  131. 
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Peltophorus  granulans,  SS7. 

I 

Pan-Nad  put,  Si  S. 

Pantap  490. 

i.         glol.r 

ii  .  121. 

.,        - 

N 
II 

1 

PhalarU  Zlzaaia,  12. 

inollugo,  294. 
Phaaeolus  Ma  • 

roatntn,  338. 
M         railiiitus,  3.'J8. 
Plilomis  Zaylanica,  277. 
■39. 
nn  itichoutnram,  283. 
Pfayllaiiiiius  ambllea,  184. 
ii  limplax,  348, 

'•  urinaria,  848, 

lis  flexuosit.  I 
Physic  uut,  i  ed,  808 

Picrotoxine, 

i  pea,  94. 

I 

Pimento  tint,  SOS, 

Pineuppli'. 

„   r> 

.1    fibres,  36. 
Piney  varnisli,  439. 
Piiiuay  gum,  98. 

Pinus  excelsa,  343. 

n    longifaUa,  343. 
Piper  belle,  128. 

ii      longum,  ISO. 

ii      niRruin,  131. 

.1      tnoicum,  848. 
Pita  threail.  21. 
Pitliccolobiuiii  atmo,  " 
Plaintain,  300. 

'  ilasie,  00. 
Plectranlhu-  158, 

Pogostemon  lleyniaiiuui 

Polanuia  Chrliilonii.3Sl. 

viscow,  351. 
P 

ila  senega,  352. 

Ponaua  grain, 

.   I  IS. 

I 


Pula.  kiu.i,  90. 

.  44ij. 
Pttneei  I,  445. 

Puri-d 

n     v 
Purp 
Purslan 
Pythagorean 


I 
I 


Kal  resin,  393. 
Ran 

I 

Rattan  can 
Red  Sai 

ii    aandal-ntxxl,  358. 

h  wood. 
R*tti  waighl 

Rbatv:i  •tricia,  144. 

ii 
Rheea  fibre,  81. 
EUtiiophom  i 

SSL 

Koae-appli', 
ii     damask . 

„ 

Rouata  grn.ii  oil, 

ii  H      paper,  It. 

.  67. 

••  .171 

8afflo«.i    117. 

rinm,  S4. 
Sago,  bartanl 

88. 
Salajn 

S-lhl  i  li|  '■•  i       .. 

Sain.' 

ok  il 
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Salvia  brachial*.  380. 

Solauiiui  xanthooartmn 

n      !  . 

8oo>ini-aioo,  183. 
Sorgliuin  bicolor,  401. 

Bandiiru  retubu,  187. 

Sour-sop,  44. 

"      wood,  383. 

Spanish  pepper,  111. 
Spathudca  ttoxbnrghii,  402. 

"           ii       led,  358. 

Baneerien  R 

Spcrunicoee  scaln. 

Sapiudun  detergent,  386. 

ii       rubiginoana,  385. 

Spreading  hogweed,  88. 
Spurge  tree,  9 

8apinm  tebtfei >.  Jin 

■•       ainenae,  210. 

ii       ti-iuii. 

Bappas  wood,  '.•;'.. 

Squill,  Indian,  438. 

BanapartU               .  '241. 

Btafftree,  127. 

Satin-wood,  180. 

Sterculia  I                     105. 

Scilla  Iudica,  438. 

Stereosiieniiuiu  suaveolens,  406. 

Bcopolin  la 

Sere  v. 

Seiifatiiim  domeatica,  159. 

BtUuo  boniu,  46. 

BtUIin                .  210. 

IpnophyUum  clasticurn,  214. 

Bebesten  plum*  188,  168. 

Sirvchninc,  407. 

Se.iji"-  iniiilii-,  :i:r. 

Sufed  mu-l 

abaua,  119. 

Sugar  cane.  371. 

ii     nl.it  ,,  ISO, 

i  hineav.  400. 

■i     anriculata,  120. 

Bull,  127. 

ii     Indian,  181. 

8umae.li,  American.  89, 

■i     offli  Inula,  121. 

Sunn,  163. 

ii     occidentafia,  122. 

Sweot-tlag,  13. 

ii      Bophera.  122. 

„    potato,  72. 

■•      torn,  IS. 

||,  14, 

ii      toroides,  123. 

Bwietenia,  chlckrasei*,  131. 

Sepistans,  broad-leaved,  158. 

i,        chloroxjrlon,  189, 

narrow-leaved,  157. 

n                          .  401. 

Serratnla  anthelmintic*,  444. 

ii         Mahoganl,  132. 

Sesaniun   i 

Sword-bean,  104. 

Seabonia  bicolor,  391. 

Symplocoa  thftBfblia.  409. 

ii         concolor,  391 . 

Bjijgiom  .'nr\,i[,liylli(olium,  410. 

BeUria  Italica,  827, 

Set-burosa  or  paper  shrub,  178. 

Tabaaheor,  63. 

Shaggy  button-weed,  402. 

Tacamahaca,  98. 

Bhapuarando  seed 

Talipot  palm,  159. 

Slieoluiulie  nri-cc,  17:!. 

Tallow-free,  China,  209. 

Shingle  tree.  14. 

Tamarind-free,  ill. 

Shoe-flower,  244. 

Taniarix,  Indian,  413. 

Shola  or  Sola  pith,  18. 

„        Indict,  418. 

Bhoi               891 

ii         orientalid,  413. 

Sida  i 

Tapioca,  205. 

ii     1                    :'i'4. 

Tea-plant,  422. 

m      populil' 

Teak,  bastard.  88. 

,,     i. 

.,      tree,  413. 

ii    rbomWoUa,  395. 

Tclinga  potato,  32. 

n    rhombofdea,  395. 

Tetlioheirj  bark,  245. 

Sinapis  dichotomn,  396. 

Temliagiuii  wood,  394, 

ii       glauca. 

Ti  riuinalia  Arjnna.  336. 

•i      Bunoaa 

8inghara  nuts,  430. 

ii         panlrmlata,  420.       , 

reticulata,  419.  «    T  ■■- 

iW. 

Sbttavtrsi 

Terra  .laponica,  7. 

.  288. 
::96. 

Thatch  graaa,  376. 

Thorn-apple,  white-flowered.  179. 

ii      lancecefolia,  396. 

Three-                                 .  443. 

H      ovallfolia,  396. 

Tiger'a-milk  tree,  209. 

Smooth-leaved  heart- pea,  112. 

Tmian-pine,  124. 

Bnakewooil.  406. 

Tinnevellv  -emia,  121. 

Boaimiit, 

Tobwseo,  nil. 

Bolsnuio  iliffuaum,  397. 

Tnililv.  mode  i.f  niaimfa'lure,  83. 
Tooi 

,, 

H                lllll. 

Trie  hosanthes  cordata,  433. 

origeruin,  398. 

n                       |  433. 
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Tropins  an 

Tormerii  .  long-rooted,  169. 
..         tree,  160. 
wild,  169. 
Typhaangu.-t 

Unonn  nanim. 
Urena  sinuate,  437. 

i,  458. 
Uroati  halense,  213. 

n  217. 

Urtica  candidans. 

baterophylla,  828. 
■■     nirea 
■i     tenacualma.  8L 

Uv&ria  ceraaoideM,  862, 
■■      Zeylaiiica,  438. 

Valeria  Indica,  I 
Vutica  Tumbogsia,  394. 
Vay  or 

nn  Klmlloo.  .'.'.' 

Veiam  piraia  gum,  212. 
Verbena,  oil 

Verbcsina  cnli-ii(lula<-eA,  MS. 
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